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CHAPTER  I. 


The  hero  of  the  following  pages,  and  whose  name  has  given  a  title  to 
them,  was  the  only  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy  stock  hroker,  well- 
known  to  the  monied  circles  of  London,  and,  indeed,  to  half  the  world; 
George  Rattler,  Esquire  hy  courtesy,  and  gentleman  by  right;  the 
first  meeting  a  ready  concession  in  superscriptions  of  all  the  begging 
letters  and  petitions,  the  other  being  patented  to  him  by  all  who  had 
ever  dealt  with,  or  known  him.  The  subject  of  tins  faithful  history 
was,  as  we  have  just  said,  his  only  son,  and  consequently  liable  to  all 
those  little  endearments,  which,  for' want  cf  greater  extent  of  radius, 
are  so  powerfully  concentrated  bf  patents',  who  are  themselves  in  love 
with  each  other.  '     '     -  *    .     '*    ' 

It  is  true  there  was  another  child,  a  daughter  and  though  slightly 
idolized,  still  her  sex  and  position  could  Tisvcr  dnim-ior  her  the  lower 
of  the  foci  of  this  family  ellipse/  it$  *ccntfcacted*  form  clearly  pre- 
cluding it  from  the  nomenclature  of  a  circle. 

Our  hero,  Raby  Rattler,  was  just  arrived  at  that  age,  which  enabled 
him  to  tandem  a  retreat  from  college,  having  finished,  he  being 
about  twenty-one,  and  profound  in  every  dogma  that  the  first  pro- 
genitor of  his  race  was  who  studied  there,  as  well  as  furnished 
with  the  degrees,  which  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  elder  brothers,  or 
wealthy  only  sons,  it  was  supposed  time  to  conclude.  In  few,  his  col- 
lege degrees  satisfied  his  friends,  as  much  as  the  elegance  of  his 
person  charmed  them. 

Now  the  father  of  this  aspiration  concluded,  the  reader  will  judge 
how  wisely,  that  a  youth  reared  in  the  best  side  of  London  society, 
and  educated  at  Oxford,  would  be  likely  enough  to  have  administered 
unto  himself  a  sufficient  amount  of  what  the  senior  world  would  call 
earthly  vanities,  without  sending  him  to  the  continent  to  take  in  another 
dose,  although  it  might  be  of  little  else,  save  that  feeble  com- 
pound rose-water,  or  some  innocent  perfume  for  the  person.  Instead  of 
witnessing  the  fripperies  that  are  the  subject  of  golden-edged  conti- 
nental guide-books,  the  elder  Rattler  thought  his  son  could  not  do 
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better  than  visit  the  internal  regulations,  manufactories,  and  resources 
of  a  kingdom  that  had  given  laws  to  the  whole  commercial  universe, 
and  possessed  -more  claims  to  the  prudent  inquirist  than  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  gewgaws  put  together. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  induced  a  request  from  the 
sire,  that  the  subject  of  our  history,  would  at  once  take  a  trip  to  Ire- 
land, Scotland,  and  finally  settle  down  for  the  rest  of  the  time 
given  him  for  his  tour,  in  his  mother's  native  county,  Lancashire. 

Our  plan  will  not  afford  a  tracing  of  him  through  the  early  parts  of 
his  researches,  adventures,  and  the  rest,  but  will  take  him  up  when 
he  first  enters  the  capital  of  that  county,  in  which  we  see  his  further 
ramblings  met  with  an  interdiction  in  the  last  direction  of  his  father. 

In  Liverpool  then  we  commence. 

Raby  Rattler  had  scarcely  arrived  at  that  queen  of  commerce,  fixed 
upon  head  quarters,  and  fairly  rubbed  down  for  a  stroll  previously  to 
the  introduction  of  those  letters,  which  were  to  introduce  him  to  such 
Bociety,  as  not  only  could,  but  of  course  daily  would,  transmit  with 
other  letters  of  business,  an  account  current  of  his  conduct  and  posi- 
tion, when  he  received  a  hastily  wrapped  billet  which  ran  thus  : 

"  Can  it  possibly  be  that  my  servant  is  correct,  when  he  positively 
asserts  without  dread  of  correction,  that  he  saw  the  gentleman  who 
confers  the  same  honor  upon  your  honor  that  he  himself  honors  me 
with,  he  says  he  did,  and  the  same  gentleman  informed  him  that  he 
arrived  in  Liverpool  this  morning,  bringing  their  young  squire  with 
them.  If  all  ihese  things  #be;  toue,  jdo,  I  beseech  thee,  honest  Raby, 
vouchsafe .  an*  answer  to.. thy  dallgtoted  correspondent,  that,  and  a 
speedy  embrace  will  greatly 'exKilarate, 

*  * ": :     '  / : :   :  •*.  j  "  Thine  ever  truly, 

•.•I.:*.-*.*      "  "  WlLTHROP  PlLCHER. 

"Now  of  »'>/i  Fhaye  ncft>trme  to  inquire and  lately 

:   .• :.    *  ."  of  Jter. 'Majesty's  sweetheart,  the  Aurora." 

The  epistle  was  put  into  Raby's  hands  as  he  was  dressing,  and 
so  inspired  him  that  he  rolled  up  the  letters,  which  were  likely  to  pro- 
cure him  so  many  welcomes,  and  put  them  into  the  very  place  his 
servant  had  just  taken  them  from. 

"  Captain  Wilthrop  Pilcher,  now  by  the  cold  water  of  formality, 
this  is  worth  all  the  introductions  put  together,  a  noble  fellow,  with  a 
heart  bigger  than  most  men's  heads,  still  I  feel  more  shame  than 
ever  I  should  have  done  in  missing  a  fellowship,  when  I  think  of  his 
glorious  career,  only  a  few  days  older  than  myself,  and  commands  a 
frigate,  whilst  I  could  never  yet  command  myself,  I " 

"  Captain  Pilcher,  sir,  is  below." 

"  Do  you  call  this  below  ? — honest  Raby,  how  art  thou  ?"  said 
the  gallant  captain,  seizing  our  hero's  arm  with  a  tug,  that  would 
have  dislocated  those  of  half  a  dozen  fops — "right  happy  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Rattler  responded  in  the  way  that  gladness  ever  does,  that  is  by 
asking  questions,  and  not  waiting  for  answers,  but  prudently  replying 
to  those  which  are  not  even  suggested. 
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Right  welcome  Wilthrop." 

I  am  sure  of  it,  well  any  thing  in  the  effective  way  now  ?    this 
will  not  be  a  bad  field,  this  Liverpool." 

"Why  the  fact  is  honest  Pilcher,  with  a  little  friendly  assistance, 
we  might  induce  a  recollection  from  some  o[  the  honest  citizens  of 
this  place.  What  say  you  for  a  sail  to  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  river, 
and  astonish  some  of  the  fashionables  who  resort  there,  as  I  have,  at 
least  a  week  before  I  finish  at  Oakmote,  and  I  suppose,"  said  Raby 
playfully,  "that  is  the  portion  of  this  county  which  is  destined  to 
be  honored  with  a  visit  from  the  gallant  Captain  Pilcher." 

A  lady  novelist  would  say,  that  a  slight  crimson  suffusion  mantled 
o'er  the  captain's  face  at  this  hint  of  Mr.  Rattler's,  we  perhaps  might 
agree  with  the  lady,  that  is  if  his  sun  burnt  features,  would  have  per- 
mitted so  slight  a  hint  to  druggist-bottle  it,  after  standing  the  colouring 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  blaze  of  St.  Jean  de  Acre. 

"Oakmote,"  started  the  captain,  "Why  are  you  not  aware  that  the 
family  is  here, — that  is — I  mean — to  the  Cheshire  shore,  you  would 
like  to  go  and  try  a  few  effects;  be  it  so;  we  will  have  an  early  din- 
ner, and  as  the  days  are  long,  we  shall  be  more  likely  to  meet  with 
company  now  than  in  the  evening." 

It  was  at  once  agreed  upon,  the  captain  unknown  to  the  effective 
Mr.  Rattler,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  New  Brighton,  for  what  pur- 
pose we  shall  perhaps  soon  see. 

After  dinner  they  at  once  started  for  that  elegant  resort  of  fashion. 
Mr.  Rattler  supposing,  from  its  name  and  situation,  that  the  most 
satisfactory  results  would  arise  from  their  researches,  and  after  a  de- 
lightful passage  of  something  less  than  an  hour,  they  arrived,  and 
were  consigned  with  a  number  of  other  passengers,  into  a  punt,  (it 
would  be  a  libel  on  that  respectable  machine  to  call  it  a  boat,)  and 
propelled  for  about  a  hundred  yards  shorewards  by  a  couple  of  long 
poles.  At  length  a  sudden  jerk  pitched  some  of  the  parties  on  their 
faces,  giving  the  remainder  also  a  kind  of  shaking  up,  by  way  of  im- 
proving any  acquaintance  they  might  have  formed  during  the  passage. 

"Aground !  Joe,  jump  out ;"  and  Joe  managed  the  feat  For  those 
who  were  not  so  alert,  a  conveyance  was  provided  after  this  fashion : 
"Now  marm,  please  get  on  my  back;"  and  one  by  one,  the  long 
legged  portion  trailing  their  lower  extremities  in  the  water,  the  whole 
freight  was  placed  upon  terra  shaka,  it  being  a  loose  sort  of  puddle. 

Having  landed  or  rather  sanded,  for  land  appeal's  to  be  out  of  the 
question  at  New  Brighton,  they  sauntered  about  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  found  it  to  contain  every  thing  but  what  the  maps,  pros- 

Kuses,  &c.  promised ;  viz.  baths,  viHas,  news-rooms,  promenades. 
jlace,  of  these,  however,  there  were  every  variety  of  sandy  roads, 
gravel  walks  and  sandy  hills,  upon  one  of  which  they  observed  a  solitary 
rabbit,  which  gave  a  finished  and  picturesque  appearance  to  the  whole. 
Not  having  met  with  much  to  please  the  eye,  they  at  last  resolved  to 
look  out  for  something  to  please  the  taste,  and  at  once  entered  the 
inn,  Raby  despairing  of  being  able  to  meet  with  a  sufficient  field  for 
the  display  of  his  brilliant  genius.     They  had  not,  however,  been  long 
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seated,  when  in  stepped,  quite  by  chance,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with 
two  young  ladies,  apparently  his  daughters.  This  was  sufficient ; 
Raby  rang  the  bell,  and  a  very  sprightly  little  girl  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

Oh — ah,  you  are  the  Gallon  ?"  drawled  out  Raby. 
No,  I'm  Mary." 

"Oh,  very  welt  Mary;  then  pray  let  me  have  as  soon  as  it  is  im- 
morally possible,  a  bottle  of  portah  and  two  ciga-s;  the  portah  must 
be  ripe  and  the  ciga-s  mellow;  and,  d'ye  hear  bring  in  a  luminary,  a 
conceiver,  and  a  receiver." 

The  girl  looked  bewildered;  the  company  began  to  stare;  and  as 
the  captain  knew  that  Raby  would  not  be  more  definite  in  his  com- 
mands, he  explained.  "My  friend  simply  wants  a  candle,  a  piece  of 
paper,  or  spill,  and  spittoon." 

"Well  I  never!"  ejaculated  Mary.  The  elderly  gentleman  gave  a 
slight  look  at  the  captain,  which  he  returned. 

"That  will  do  my  dear,"  said  Raby,  as  the  girl  brought  in  the 
porter  and  cigars.     "What's  the  misery,  eh  ? — the  damage  ?" 
Eightin-pence." 

What  would  it  have  been,  if  I  had  had  beer  instead  of  portah  ?" 
Fourtin-pence,"  was  the  reply. 

Ah,"  exclaimed  Raby  with  a  sigh,  "I  wish  I  had  not  tasted  it, 
I  could  have  saved  four-pence." 

There  was  a  sudden  lifting  up  of  pocket  handkerchiefs  to  the  ladies' 
mouths,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  wiping  them,  or  of  hiding  a  smile, 
we  leave  the  reader  to  guess.  "You  can't  change  it,  I  suppose," 
continued  Raby  looking  serious  and  dismayed,  "You  won't  change 
it  ?"  So  Raby  lighted  a  cigar,  and  after  making  a  few  whiffs,  ex- 
claimed "  O  horrid !  what  a  villanous  compound  of  brown  papah. 
My  dear  sir,  will  you  do  me  the  honah — addressing  himself  to  the 
elderly  gentleman — will  you  so  far  oblige  me  as  to  look  at  this  ?  Is 
it  not  a  shocking  attempt  to  take  advantage  of  my  youth  and  inex- 
perience ?" 

But  we  think  it  would  be  desirable,  before  proceeding  farther,  to 
make  the  reader  and  our  friend  a  little  better  acquainted,  and 
as  we  shall  have  to  describe  him  somewhere,  we  could  not  perhaps 
select  a  better  opportunity  than  this.  Raby  Rattler  then  we  must 
inform  him  was  from  "town,"  and  though  not  quite  a  D'Orsay  was 
still  decidedly  of  the  West  End.  He  was  not  a  puppy  in  reality,  yet, 
could,  and  very  often  did,  act  the  part  to  perfection.  He  was  tall, 
but  so  symmetrically  proportioned,  that  he  had  the  appearance  of 
being  little  more  than  the  middle  size.  He  had  not  studied  the  per- 
sonal graces,  and  was  admitted  by  his  sincerest  admirers  not  to  be 
awake  to  the  great  advantages  derivable  from  the  good  taste  of  a 
young  gentleman's  sisters  and  mamma.  This  was  an  obvious  defect 
in  Mr.  Rattler's  character,  as  it  is  known  to  all  that  the  only  thing 
which  a  modern  young  gentleman  could  possibly  be  born  for,  is  to 
charm  the  young  ladies,  and  terrify  watchful  mammas.  This  being 
the  fact,  we  wonder  that  the  advice  of  the  best  of  mothers  and  kindest 
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of  sisters  should  have  been  neglected  by  a  young  gentleman  who 
was  the  idol  of  both;  as  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  they  ought 
to  be  the  best  judges  of  what  would  fascinate  their  own  sex.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Rattler  cared  two  straws 
about  it  Not  that  he  was  ungallant ;  he  was  quite  to  the  contrary. 
But  his  entire  amusement  hitherto  had  been,  belles-lettres,  the  arts, 
and  the  gymnasia, — in  the  latter  of  which  exercises  he  was  unrivalled ; 
hence  the  deceptiveness  of  his  symmetry,  for  although  apparently 
slight,  he  could  have  lifted  a  greater  weight,  and  have  done  more 
muscular  feats,  than  all  the  "pretty  brothers,"  and  "dear  darling 
young  men,"  that  ever  walked  up  Bond  Street. 

We  do  not  mean  to  infer,  or  have  it  understood,  that  because  Mr. 
Rattler  dispensed  with  the  curling  of  his  hair,  the  padding  of  his 
coat,  waistcoat  and  trousers,  that  he  was  a  sloven;  on  the  contrary, 
no  man  could  dress  better;  and  the  reason  why  padding  was  disre- 
garded, was,  because  nature  had  supplied  that  indispensable  requisite 
to  a  good  fit,  a  good  model ;  and  where  she  had  fallen  short  in  the 
demand  of  the  most  fastidious  cut,  the  gymnasium  had  supplied  it. 

As  we  feel  satisfied  that  most  of  our  fair  readers  would  like  some- 
thing of  an  inventory  of  this  "moveable,"  and  we  know  that  his  heart 
is  still  open  to  the  best  bidder,  we  shall  briefly  give  it : — His  hair  was 
a  fine  dark  brown,  with  brilliant  eye  to  match ;  a  classical  forehead, 
aquiline  nose,  finely  chiselled ;  a  splendid  upper  lip,  unfilthyfied  by  a 
mustache,  slightly  curled,  ditto  lower  one  to  match  ;  of  a  most  impe- 
rial character,  without  the  patchy  badge  which  distinguishes  a  cab- 
man from  a  gentleman  in  the  dirty  streets  of  Hamburgh;  a  set  of 
teeth  of  the  finest  whiteness  and  regularity,  to  show  which,  some  of 
Mr.  Rattler's  rivals  say,  is  the  cause  of  his  merriment — but  which  we 
know  not  to  be  the  fact,  as  a  famous  dentist  told  a  lady,  a  friend 
of  ours,  that  he  would  give  Mr.  Rattler  a  hundred  pounds,  any  day 
he  liked,  to  take  them  out,  that  he  might  put  them  into  a  glass-case 
as  a  specimen  of  art.  The  shoulders  and  bust  that  supported  the  head 
and  face  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  were  so  fine  a  model, 
that  several  new  fashions  were  brought  out  upon  them  and  honored 
with  his  name,  "Rattlers;"  his  trousers  and  boots  alone  have  cap- 
tured forty-three  hearts  in  a  week,  only  in  walking  from  the  Horse 
Guards  to  the  top  of  the  Mall,  which  was  one  reason  why  he  left 
London,  as  he  had  always  promised  his  mother,  whom  he  doated  on, 
to  marry  a  country  lady,  she  being,  as  we  have  said,  one  herself,  and 
consequently  having  a  predilection  in  their  favor.  We  should  there- 
fore advise,  whilst  Mr.  Rattler  is  ruralizing  in  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, and  other  such  places  in  the  "country,"  that  such  young  ladies, 
who  are  susceptible,  should  be  in  readiness,  as  no  one  knows  to  whom 
the  good  fortune  may  fall.  And  as  we  have  already  said  that  his 
heart  is  still  open  to  the  best  offer,  and  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
an  inspection  as  much  as  possible,  Mr.  Rattler  will  have  no  objec- 
tions to  sitting  to  the  sun,  thus  allowing  his  features,  nay,  his  voice, 
either  whilst  singing,  debating,  or  love-making,  if  the  daguerrotype 
be  prepared  for  such  portrait  presenting,  to  be  indelibly  recorded; 
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the  charities  placing  to  the  credit  of  some  fair  unknown,  fifty  guineas. 
This  will  not  appear  much,  the  infixity  of  Mr.  Rattler's  habits  consi- 
dered, and  then  the  pleasure  of  toilet  interviews  at  such  "  nobility," 
"sweetness,"  and  manly  beauty,"  on  one  side,  with  the  faithful  re- 
presentations of  those  qualities  we  have  described  on  the  other. 
These  things,  we  say,  considered,  Mr.  Rattler  thinks  the  price  should 
form  no  objection.  Should  the  terms  be  agreed  upon  he  desires  he  may 
not  be  gazed  at  in  the  street,  lest  he  might  lose  his  balance,  which 
has  been  the  case  with  two  or  three  of  the  same  family  before,  as  that 
would  be  an  effect  upon  his  personal  appearance  which  his  mamma 
and  sister  would  never  pardon. 

We  have,  as  it  will  be  seen  in  the  above  sketch,  only  touched  upon 
the  exterior  of  our  hero,  and  will  leave  these  pages  themselves  to  tell 
whether  he  possess  the  requisites  for  a  gentleman  and  an  English- 
man. One  thing  we  may  venture  to  add,  that  Mr.  Rattler  is  a  philoso- 
pher, if  being  very  merry  and  very  happy  constitute  philosophy;  he 
is  fond  of  fun  in  every  shape,  and  particularly  fond  of  what  he  terms 
"producing  effect;*  and  in  pursuit  of  this  whimsical  hobby  he  cares 
little  whether  the  laugh  he  raises,  or  the  effect  he  produces,  be  against 
him  or  in  his  favor.  Thus  much  premised — let  us  return  to  our 
subject. 

The  elderly  unknown,  after  repeatedly  being  urged  to  examine 
the  cigar,  infonned  Raby,  with  the  greatest  politeness,  that  he  was 
no  connoisseur.  Our  friend  apologized  for  his  earnestness,  assuring 
the  gentleman  that  his  sole  reason  for  taking  the  liberty  was  his  hav- 
ing suffered  severely  from  the  tricks  and  extortions  practised  upon 
visitors  at  that  side  of  the  water.  "They  are  perfectly  horrid,"  ex- 
claimed Raby,  "and  I  think  you  will  coincide  with  me  when  I  inform 
you  of  an  adventure  which  happened  to  myself  last  Thursday." 

The  word  "  adventure"  caused  an  immediate  attention  from  the 
ladies,  and  Raby  perceiving  their  anxiety  thus  proceeded : — 

"The  first  time  I  set  foot  upon  this  inhospitable  shore  was  on 
Thursday  last,  when  my  friend  and  myself  came  here  in  pursuit  of  a 
little  innocent  recreation.  Having  always  had  a  great  inclination 
when  in  the  country,  to  have  a  ride,  although  I  never  could  screw  my 
courage  to  the  daring  exploit,  (and  oh,  that  I  had  not  then,)  I  was 
induced  at  length  by  the  persuasions  of  my  friend,  strengthening  my 
own  inclination,  to  venture  upon  a  ride  along  the  shore.  With  this 
view  we  proceeded  to  a  spot  where  a  gang  of  ponies  and  donkeys 
were  kept,  and  having  particularly  enquired  for  the  quietest  animal 
in  their  collection,  I  didn't  like  to  venture  on  a  pony  all  at  once,  I 
was  furnished  with  one  whose  name  was  'Neddy.'  In  addition  to 
the  evidence  of  his  quiet  habits  which  his  exterior  and  his  physiog- 
nomy supplied.  I  was  assured  by  two  young  ladies  who  were  passing, 
and  observing  my  timidity,  I  verily  think  they  were  in  the  conspiracy, 
that  I  should  be  perfectly  safe,  as  they  had  frequently  ridden  him 
themselves,  and  no  donkey  could  be  quieter. 

"To  give  an  additional  security  to  assurance  itself,  I  procured  the 
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animal  twopennyworth  of  bread,  and  fondled  with  him  in  order  that 
he  might  know  me.  A  side-saddle  was  put  upon  him,  as  that,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  safest  for  a  young  rider,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
great  brawny  woman,  the  proprietress  of  Neddy,  I  mounted.  For 
some  time  the  animal  went  quiet  enough  and  ambled  very  agreeably, 
and  thus  emboldened  I  informed  the  creature  behind  (Neddy's  mis- 
tress) that  she  might  give  him  a  gentle  tap.  She  did  so;  and  Neddy 
whisked  his  tail — foreboding  phenomenon  ! — his  upper  lip  became 
suddenly  curled  up,  and  his  ears  formed  the  right  angle  of  an  horizon- 
tal parallel.  I  expressed  my  alarm,  upon  which  the  creature  informed 
me  that  she  had  only  'caught  him  on  the  raw,'  and  that  she  would 
'strike  fairer  next  time.'  I  said  I  hoped  she  would.  As  a  friend  to 
the  brute  creation,  I  assured  her  of  my  conviction  that  the  most  subtle 
casuist  could  not  advance  a  single  sophism  to  extenuate  such  beastly 
conduct,  but  on  turning  round  to  enforce  my  remarks,  I  thought  I  saw 
her  winking  at  the  young  ladies,  who  were  still  near. 

"What  could  they  mean?"  I  mentally  exclaimed,  " Could  the 
inhuman  monsters  take  delight  in  seeing  me  unhorsed — un-assed  I 
should  say.  For  the  sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  their  sex,  I 
hoped  not.  I  had  not  gone  far,  however,  when  a  fresh  blow  brought 
on  a  repetition  of  the  symptoms  I  have  just  described,  with,  if  possible, 
more  alarming  features;  and  this  time  I  verily  think  I  heard  my  friend 
titter.  Oh !  friendship,  what  art  thou  ? — a  name  that  only  lulls  the 
wretch — but  hold.  I  have  not  time  to  apostrophise.  The  denouement 
is  near,  for  scarcely  had  I  time  to  turn  round,  when  a  sudden  jerk  from 
Neddy  caused  the  saddle  to  turn  under  him,  my  head  was  precipitated 
to  the  ground,  and  my  feet  were  fast  in  the  stirrups.  In  this  way  I 
was  mercilessly  dragged  several  yards,  my  head  and  beautiful  hair 
trailing  on  the  sands — my  hair— ah!  little  thought  my  poor  mamma 
at  that  moment  that  those  beauteous  curls  she  had  so  oft  admired  and 
put  into  paper,  should  have  come  to  so  vile  a  purpose.  I  weep  for 
very  sympathy  of  her  sorrow. 

"The  ass  still  dragged  on,  still  I  strove  to  regain  my  seat, 
and  called  with  all  my  strength  for  assistance,  but  to  no  purpose. 
I  screamed,  but  all  in  vain;  a  swimming  sensation  came  over  my  eyes; 
every  faculty  was  benumbed  and  paralyzed.  'Am  I  to  perish  in  this 
ignoble  manner  ?'  I  exclaimed,  and  thoughts  of  home  and  happiness 
flitted  like  whirlwinded  stubble  o'er  the  bleak  fields  of  my  wintered 
memory.  On,  on  he  went  Loud  laughs  resounded  from  the  shore, 
to  which  my  screams  were  a  faint  echo.  Cake-stalls,  groups  of  boys 
and  girls,  and  donkeys  waiting  their  respective  loads — all,  all  disap- 
peared to  my  view.     Oh!  ma;  oh!  sister." 

As  he  thus  apostrophized  these  objects  of  his  affection,  Raby  started 
up  from  his  seat,  and  assuming  a  position  of  graceful  agony,  ap- 
peared overwhelmed  by  the  bare  recollection  of  the  scene  which  he 
was  describing. 

"I  clung,"  he  continued  in  accents  of  the  deepest  passion,  "to 
Neddy's  legs;  IJ caught  his  ears  but  he  only  plunged  the  more.     A 
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frightful  dizziness  came  over  me,  and  a  horrid  sound  was  in  my  ear, 
like  the  distant  laugh  of  rejoicing  fiends. 

"  At  length '  a  change  came  o'er  my  spirit.'  All  at  once  methought 
I  stood  still,  and  that  every  object,  ships,  wrecks,  bathing-machines, 
trees,  fields,  all,  all  went  rushing  past  me.  Anon  they  began  to  dance 
with  wild  fury,  in  one  vast  chaos-dance.  What  horrid  revelry  is 
this  ?  I  exclaimed,  and  failing  nature  could  no  more.  I, — I  had 
fainted !" 

Here  the  ladies  heaved  a  sigh,  at  the  sound  of  which,  the  captain 
thought  Raby  would  have  died  with  pure  delight.  He  cast  one  glance 
of  admiration  upon  those  'beautiful  features — and  beautiful  they  were 
when  thus  lighted  up  with  the  sympathy  which  his  lamentable  condi- 
tion had  called  forth,  but  soon  re-assumed  his  stolid  gravity  of  counte- 
nance, and  proceeded  with  his  narration. 

"  For  what  period  I  had  lain  unconscious  of  the  scene  before  me 
I  know  not,  but  the  first  sensations  which  accompanied  the  return  of 
reason  were  as  delightful  as  they  were  singular.  Soft  seraphic  music 
stole  upon  my  senses :  music  such  as  charms  the  inmost  soul,  rather 
than  the  outward  ear.  Where  was  I  ?  Whence  this  delightful 
harmony  ?  What  bending  form  is  that,  so  sylphlike  and  etherial, 
which  like  an  attendant  angel  hovers  by  my  side,  whose  soft  blue 
eyes  beam  upon  me  through  tears  which  gem  them,  and  whose  spicy 
breath  seems  to  rarify  me  into  existence  P  Whose  beautiful  lips  are 
those  which  seem  to  whisper  'Live,  live — if  it  be  only  for  me  ?'  I 
felt  and  kissed  the  lovely  hand  whose  taper  fingers  were  gently  dis- 
entangling my  besmeared  locks,  and  in  a  voice  low  and  tremulous  I 
murmured  to  that  guardian  spirit,  'Is  this  heaven?  Oh,  if  it  were 
thus  to  die,  how  better  far  than  to  live!' 

"Alas,  it  was  phantasy  all — the  mere  creation  of  a  distempered 
brain — for  a  sudden  bite  of  my  thumb  brought  me  to  life,  and  sad 
reality.  Instead  of  the  angelic  creature  whom  my  wandering  fancy 
had  conjured  up  from  the  fairies'  kingdom,  there  knelt  by  my  side 
the  brawny  figure  of  the  proprietress  of  Neddy,  busily  engaged  in 
biting  my  thumb.  Another  brute  was  throwing  salt  water  in  my  face, 
whilst  a  third  was  slapping  with  her  horny  hand  the  soles  of  my  feet. 
A  numerous  crowd  were  gathered  round  me,  and  I  verily  think,  in- 
stead of  sympathising  with  my  misfortunes,  were  delighted  with  my 
discomfiture.  Fiends !  is  the  milk  of  human  nature  dried  up  in  their 
breasts  P  Are  their  hearts  so  seared  by  callousness  that  a  scene  of 
suffering  like  my  own  would  not  melt  them  P 

"But  my  friend — where  was  my  friend  ?  He  too  had  left  me  in 
this  horrid  situation,  in  a  place  where  I  could  neither  renew  or  adjust 
my  toilet.  He  too  had  gone,  gone  for  a  surgeon.  Was  there  no 
more  a  fitting  messenger  ?  Alas !  this  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all" — 
and  as  he  proceeded,  Raby  turned  towards  the  captain  a  look  of  dig- 
nified and  solemn  rebuke  which  he  will  not  readily  forget.  "All,  all 
but  this  I  could  readily  have  borne,  and  borne  it  bravely  too.  But 
ma  and  sister  shall  know  the  whole.  Let  sister  pause  before  she 
entrusts  her  heart  into  the  keeping  of  one  who  could  thus  leave  her 
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only  brother  lifeless  on  a  distant  shore,  and  in  the  hands  of  savages; 
let  ma  consider  well,  before  she  admits  one  into  her  house  who  could 
coldly  leave  her  darling  and  only  son  thus  to  perish  amongst  brutal 
strangers,  unpitied  and  unwept. 

"  And  now  sir/'  continued  Raby,  addressing  the  elderly  gentle- 
man, "you  will  not  think  me  rude  in  asking  your  advice  and  opinion. 
When  I  reflect  upon  what  I  have  undergone,  the  very  thought  drives 
me  to  distraction.  Excuse  me,  sir,  adieu: — my  grief  overpowers  me ! 
Oh,  mamma!  oh,  sister!"  Raby  raised  his  hands  and  lifted  his  face 
towards  the  ceiling,  as  he  moved  hurriedly  towards  the  door,  and  after 
bowing  to  the  gentleman  and  kissing  his  hand  to  the  ladies,  he  rushed 
from  the  room,  overwhelmed  apparently  in  a  paroxysm  of  grief.  The 
captain  immediately  followed  him  leaving  the  porter  and  cigars 
untouched. 

"Now,"  said  Raby  as  soon  as  they  got  fairly  out,  "are  they  there  ? 
look  at  the  window."  The  captain  looked  back,  and  there  they  were 
sure  enough;  the  two  ladies  with  their  heads  out  of  the  window,  look- 
ing extremely  pitiful,  and  the  old  gentleman  laughing  heartily.  The 
youngest  daughter,  however,  Raby  could  see  was  affected  somewhat 
differently  from  the  rest ;  for  he  observed  her  look  to  her  father  in 
the  midst  of  his  uproarious  glee,  with  an  expression  which  said,  "I 
wonder  you  have  not  more  feeling." 
Are  they  looking?"  said  Raby. 
They  are" 

Then  the  effect  is  produced,"  he  cried  triumphantly,  overjoyed 
at  his  success.     "  I  knew  it  would ;  they  will  never  forget  it;  how 
should  they  ?"  and  he  burst  into  a  laugh  as  hearty  as  that  which  he 
had  caused.     "It  is  a  pity  however,"  he  resumed,  "to  have  made  one 
of  those  young  creatures  so  sympathetically  unhappy,  for  upon  my 
honor  she  is  very  beautiful ;  and  were  it  not  that  I  expect  a  little  more 
practice  in  my  peculiar  line  to-day,  I  should  certainly  have  endea- 
voured to  find  out  who  she  is.    Wait  until  I  see  her  again,  and  then 
I  know  what  I  shall  say." 
"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?"  smiled  the  captain. 
"Quite  sure." 
"We  will  see,"  and  again  the  captain  smiled. 
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After  leaving  New  Brighton,  that  Elysium  of  marine  scenery,  they 
strolled  leisurely  along  the  shore  until  they  came  to  a  small  inn  by  the 
way  side,  which  Raby,  fully  bent  upon  another  effect,  determined  to 
enter.  Being  informed  that  they  would  be  more  "comfortabler"  on 
the  bowling-green  or  in  the  tea-gardens,  they  consequently,  passing 
through  the  house,  repaired  thither,  and  found  them  to  abound  in 
shady  bowers,  rustic  chairs,  pieces  of  flower-plots,  serpentine  and 
elliptic  walks,  some  of  them  actually  elongated  to  as  much  as  five  or 
six  yards,  at  every  corner  of  which  small  boards  met  the  eye,  with 
"  Visitors  are  requested  not  to  touch  the  flowers  or  pluck  the  fruit," 
and  other  equally  useful  information.  "Flowers,  where  are  ye?" 
Raby  asked,  and  echo  answered  "I  don't  know." 

If,  however,  there  were  not  many  choice  flowers,  or  rare  exotics, 
there  were  plenty  of  Lilies,  and  Roses,  and  Lads  love,  with  some 
Chickweed  and  Heart's  ease,  in  the  shady  bowers,;  the  Lilies  and 
Roses,  with  green  parasols,  and  white  veils;  the  Lad's  love,  with  stiff 
cravats  and  nigh  heeled  boots,  experimentalizing  on  the  amount  of 
sickness  derivable  from  a  cigar  a  piece.  The  Heart's  ease  with  long 
pipes,  thick  silver  watch  guards,  and  plenty  of  hot  rum  and  water; 
the  Chickweeds  eating  strawberries,  raspberries,  bread  and  butter, 
shrimps,  drinking  ginger-beer,  ale,  rum  and  water,  or  any  thing  else 
they  could  get.  Each  bower  appeared  to  have  its  own  party,  and  all 
were  enjoying  themselves  as  hard  as  they  could. 

Such  was  this  modern  Elysium ;  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  superior 
in  the  opinion  of  its  visitors,  to  the  hanging  gardens  of  Ninevah. 
The  place  was  tolerably  filled  with  company,  and  Raby  was  for  some 
time  rather  puzzled  to  know  which  "bower"  would  be  the  best  place  for 
his  debut;  we  need  scarcely  say  that  he  chose  the  one  best  filled,  and 
this  he  did  with  his  usual  nonchalance.  Bowing  slightly,  throwing 
himself  on  the  seat  in  a  lounging  position,  and  pointing  one  to  his 
friend,  he  took  off  his  hat  and  put  it  on  the  table  before  him ;  then 
with  a  great  deal  of  delicate  caution,  commenced  taking  off  a  pair  of 
white  kids  that  he.had  just  put  on  for  the  occasion,  and  displaying  a 
brilliant  "hoped  he  did  not  intrude." 

"Certainly  not,"  was  the  reply  from  half  a  dozen  voices. 

The  bower  was  well  filled  by  three  or  four  comfortable  mechanical 
looking  gentlemen,  with  their  spouses  all  dressed  in  black  lutestrings, 
two  or  three  grown-up  daughters,  and  about  ten  or  a  dozen  children, 
all  enjoying  themselves  in  the  way  just  described. 

"Ah,!"  said  Raby,  "if  there  be  one  scene  under  heaven,  which  I 
delight  in  more  than  another,  it  is  a  scene  like  this."      The  captain 
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looked  him  in  the  face,  for  he  perceived  he  was  commencing  one  of 
his  effects,  and  he  did  not  know  what  sort  of  an  effect  it  might  have 
on  a  company  like  the  one  before  them,  he  gave  him  a  gentle  shake 
of  the  head,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  as  he  appeared  to  think  the  oppor- 
tunity too  good  a  one  to  be  neglected.  "  If  there  be  one  scene  in 
this  world  more  delightful  than  another,  it  is  the  one  before  me;  I 
should  think,  sir,  that  you  are  one  of  the  happiest  of  men  in  this  sub- 
lunary world,"  said  he,  addressing  the  fattest  personage  of  the  lot  "I 
should  think  your  joy  unbounded  when  you  have  all  these  pretty 
little  dears,  (patting  two  or  three  of  the  children's  heads)  thus  around 
ou.  Your  good  lady  there  must  feel  herself  in  heaven,  when  with 
er  eye  'in  a  fine  phrensy  rolling/  she  first  looks  at  their  sire  and  then 
at  the  numerous  pledges  of  your  mutual  love;  such  a  sight  must  at 
once  remind  her  of  the  joys  gone  by,  and  those  which  are  in  store 
for  her." 

"Aye,"  said  the  fat  gentleman,  "I  dare  say  all  that  may  be  very 
fine,  but  they  happen  not  to  be  mine.  I  never  carry  my  pledges 
about  me." 

"No,"  said  another,  "you  generally  leave  them  at  your  uncle's 
when  you  go  from  home,  and  carry  the  certificate  of  their  birth  in 
your  fob  pocket."  This  was  said  with  a  knowing  wink,  that  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  understood  by  all  the  party,  and  a  roar  of  laughter 
followed. 

Raby  nothing  discomfited  at  his  mistake,  declared  the  ladies  were 
all  so  beautiful,  the  gentlemen  so  gallant,  and  the  childern  so  engag- 
ing, (three  of  them  were  scrambling  under  his  legs,)  that,  although 
he  had  studied  physiognomy  under  Lavater,  phrenology  under 
Spurzheim,  physiology  under  Sir  Hostler  Farrier,  pugilism  under 
his  two  eldest  sisters  when  a  very  little  boy,  drawing  from  Von 
Spigot,  painting  from  Von  Shootanwaater,  the  art  of  gunnery  from 
the  shooting  gallery,  and  perspective  from  Martin,  (the  painter  of 
Belshazzar's  dinner  party)  yet  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in 
saying  which  was  the  'glad  parent,'  which  the  'happy  child,'  All 
this  was  done  with  a  volubility  of  speech  truly  perplexing,  but  had 
the  effect  of  exciting  attention,  for  when  he  had  finished  the  ladies 
drew  in  their  breaths,  and  the  gentlemen  resumed  their  pipes,  not 
however  without  sundry  sly  winks  and  nods,  as  with  a  great  deal  of 
foresight  they  appeared  to  be  making  up  their  minds  to  quibble  with 
his  veracity. 

"  111  weave  a  gay  garland,  a  fresh  blooming  garland  of  lilies  and" 

"O,  go  on,  pray  go  on,"  cried  Raby,  "If  there  be  one  thing  in  this 
sublunary  world  I  admire  more  than  another,  it  is  music,  vocal  of 
course,  and  that  too  from  lips  so  lovely — but  I  ask  pardon,  be  seated, 
be  seated,  by  all  means  ladies,  perhaps  you  did  not  expect  to  find 
an  addition  to  your  company  ?  this  is  charming,  this  is  delightful, 
this  is  as  it  should  be:  now  we  are  complete."  All  this  was  ad- 
dressed to  two  young  ladies  who  had  evidently  belonged  to  the  bower 
party,  but  had  been  taking  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  and  had  been 
amusing  themselves  with  more  than  bee-like  industry,  for  instead  of 
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"culling  sweets  from  every  flower,"  they  had  brought  the  flowers 
themselves,  and  a  precious  collection  they  were.  Raby,  however,  with 
his  usual  politeness,  (a  merrier  construction  would  have  been  put 
upon  it  by  his  rival,)  took  one  of  the  flowers  (a  marigold,)  kissed  it, 
and  put  it  into  her  bosom.  The  pipes  were  again  laid  down,  the  wink 
and  nod  were  again  put  into  requisition,  with  a  few  other  symptoms 
of  a  less  flattering  nature — the  Lad's  love  (for  one  had  come  in  with 
the  yoimg  ladies)  and  Heart's  ease  looking  rather  queer,  one  pa- 
rentally, the  other  with  a  touch  of  the  green  eye.  Raby,  however, 
was  so  truly  civil  and  had  such  a  good-natured  face,  that  they  did 
not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of  it;  so  resolved  to  wait  a  little 
longer,  and  see  before  they  ventured  upon  a  remark. 

Who  could  he  be? — what  could  he  be?  became  the  anxious 
thought  of  all.     "He  must  be  rich  thought  the  men," 

"He  must  be  a  gentleman,"  thought  the  young  ladies;  "he  is  so 
handsome," — "and  gallant,"  thought  she  of  the  marigold;]  "quite 
a  dear." 

"Puppy,"  muttered  young  Lad's  love. 

"He'll  be  giving  the  children  half-a-crown  a  piece,"  thought  their 
mothers. 

He'll  be  paying  for  a  bowl  of  rum  punch,"  thought  their  fathers. 
Hell  be  offering  to  buy  me  a  new  satin  turque,"  thought  she  of 
the  marigold,  "with  perhaps  a  gold  chain  and  a  spy-glass,:  but — I'll 
not  accept  it!"  and  she  tossed  up  her  little  head,  and  looked  the 
picture  of  affrighted  modesty. 

Alas!  all  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed;  for,  in  the  midst  of 
their  cogitations,  Raby  espied  the  waiter,  a  short  stiff  Cheshire  lass, 
crossing  the  opposite  angle  of  the  bowling-green,  when  with  a  voice 
of  a  S  ten  tor,  he  called  out  "Waiter!"  She  had  got  a  tray  in  her 
hand,  with  some  refreshments  evidently  intended  for  a  party  in  a 
bower  opposite;  but  was  so  staggered  with  the  loudness  of  Raby's 
call,  that  she  looked  around,  when  a  repetition  of  the  thundering 
command,  brought  her  mechanically  to  where  he  was  sitting,  with 
the  tray,  pop-bottles,  and  all  in  her  hand. 

"Well,  Mary,  Mary,  my  dear,  what's  your  name?" 

"Jane." 

"  Oh !  very  well,  my  dear,  very  well ;  as  soon  as  you  have  taken 
those  refreshments  to  their  respective  destinations,  you  will  oblige 
me  by  calling  on  your  return,  as  I  have  a  trifling  command  for  you; 
that  will  do,  Jane." 

The  girl  stared,  went  off,  and  presently  returned.  Raby  was  so 
busily  employed  with  kissing  the  little  darlings  and  ogling  the  young 
ladies,  that  he  was,  or  affected  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  the  girl's 
return.     She  reminded  him,  however,  with  "Now  what  is  it  please  ?" 

"Oh,  Jane,  my  dear,  you  are  returned;  Well  my  love,  have  you 
got  any  thing  to  eat,  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  dinner,  eh!" 

"Yoi,  ween  gettun  mutton  poies  an'  veeal  poies." 

"Oh!  confound  the  pies.     Have  you  got  nothing  else ?" 

"Yoi,  ween  sandwitches  booth  of  ham  an'  beef." 
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"Horrid!  I  never  could  touch  a  sandwich  since  I  was  almost 
choked  with  one  at  Vauxhall  Gardens,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  the  case  hut  for  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Myeye  giving  me  a 
glass  of  lemonade.  No,  my  dear,  I  durst  not  eat  one  for  the  world. 
Sandwiches  and  cold  bread  and  cheese  give  me  the  staggers;  for  the 
one  I  hate,  and  the  other  aifects  my  breath;  and  that,  you  know, 
my  dear,  would  be  shocking.  Have  you  positively  nothing  else, 
eh,  my  dear?" 

"Whoy,  ween  some  coud  lamb  as  was  left  at  dinner." 

"That  will  do,"  exclaimed  Raby;  "the  very  thing,  the  very  thing. 
If  there  be  one  dish  I  love  better  than  another  in  this  sublunary 
world,  it  is  cold  lamb.  So  now,  my  dear,  the  quantity  is  the  only 
thing  that  has  to  be  arranged  between  you  and  me.  What  is  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  you  can  make?" 

"  Fourpenn'orth." 

"Fourpennyworth? — that  will  do.  The  very  thing:  Then  will 
you  oblige  me  by  letting  me  have  it  as  soon  as  possible — fourpenny- 
worth; and,  d'ye  hear,  Jane,  my  dear?  mind  and  cut  it  nice  and 
fat — it  will  go  further,"  said  Raby  whispering  to  his  friend  as  if  not 
wishing  to  be  heard — "it  will  go  further;  and  Jane,  get  me  a  little 
mint  sauce  to  it;  I  suppose  there  would  be  some  left  at  dinner 
also; — but  Jane,  my  dear,  don't  bring  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate, 
but  in  a  nice  little  bowl,  and  a  nice  square  piece  of  bread — as  much 
as  you  can  afford,  of  course.  Here,  here,  my  dear,  don't  be  in  such 
a  hurry;  it  is  a  long  time  until  night,  and  by  taking  time,  my 
dear,  you  will  do  every  thing  with  more  personal  comfort  to  yourself, 
and  with  greater  satisfaction  to  your  guests.  There  now,  Jane,  you 
may  go.  Mind  and  bring  some  salt.  I  think,"  added  Raby,  turning 
round  to  the  captain  with  great  dignity,  "that  was  giving  some  good 
advice  to  yon  menial — some  excellent  advice.  Oh !  I  have  been  the 
making  of  many  a  waiter" 

He  then  commenced  smacking  his  lips,  and  turning  up  the  cuffs 
of  his  coat  sleeves,  as  if  he  were  preparing  for  a  sumptuous  feast— 
"Aye,  that  will  do— that  will  do,  my  dear,"  he  exclaimed,  as  the  girl 
handed  in  the  bread  and  lamb— "that  will  do;  and  very  nice  it  is. 
Now,  my  dear,  what  have  you  got  that  you  could  particularly  recom- 
mend in  the  way  of  drink  to  this  delicious  repast,  eh  ?" 

"Whoy,  we 'en  gotton  bottled  poorter." 

"  Oh,  hang  the  bottled  porter !   that  I  suppose  would  be  a  shilling 
a  bottle.     No,  no,  my  dear,  I  have  been  done  in  that  way  before. 
What  is  the  price  of  your  beer  ? 
Eight-pence  a  quart." 
Then  bring  me  a  pint  of  sixpenny." 

We  never  dos  bring  sixpenny  into  the  gardens,"  exclaimed  the 
girl,  with  a  snort  of  contempt. 

"Oh,  very  well,  bring  in  eight-penny  then,  of  course;  but  d'ye 
hear  ?  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  my  dear.  Really,  you're  very  pretty, 
Jane :  'pon  honnor  I  did  not  observe  it  before.  What's  your  age  ? 
but  never  mind  it  just  now;  another  time  will  do.    Let  me  see — what 
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did  I  call  you  back  for  ?  Oh,  bring  two  tall-boys  for  the  ale ;  my 
friend  will  do  me  the  honor,  perhaps,  to  take  a  glass  with  me;  besides, 
I  abhor  tumblers,  it's  so  soon  done." 

Away  went  the  girl,  and  away  went  nearly  the  rest  of  the  bower 
party;  for  the  young  ladies  began  to  get  fidgety  at  observing  so 
much  meanness  in  one  so  fine;  the  gentleman  began  puffing  at  their 
pipes  faster  than  ever,  and  indeed  the  noses  of  the  whole  company 
seemed  all  at  once  to  have  a  strange  inclination  to  take  a  look  at  what 
was  going  on  at  the  top  of  the  bower.  Raby  all  the  time  was  smack- 
ing his  lips  and  devouring  the  fat  (for  the  girl  had  literally  obeyed 
him  in  that  particular)  with  all  the  gout  imaginable,  exclaiming 
between  every  mouthful,  "delicious,"  "exquisite,"  and  by  the  time 
the  beer  arrived  he  had  devoured  the  whole,  and  that,  too,  as  vora- 
ciously as  if  he  had  not  tasted  food  for  a  month. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Raby,  when  the  girl  returned,  "you  have 
brought  the  beer;  now,  my  dear,  you  see  I  have  finished  the  lamb, 
and  very  nice  it  was  too,  I  assure  you:  but  you  should  not  have  put 
the  mint  sauce  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate,  after  I  had  given  such 
express  orders  to  the  contrary;  but,  however,  it  was  very  charming. 
And  now,  Jane,  you  see  there  is  a  very  nice  piece  of  bread  left." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  said  the  girl  innocently. 

"Aye"  exclaimed  Raby.  "But,  my  dear,  it  does  matter.  It  is 
mine,  you  know — I  have  paid  you  for  it.  He  that  stealeth  this;  let 
stalking  hunger  answer  for  it;  it  not  englutteth  him,  but  prevents  me 
from  sure  satiety.  No !  my  dear,  don't  you  think  you  could  make  me 
a  pennyworth  of  nice  mild  Cheshire  cheese  to  it,  eh  ?"  said  he. 

This  was  enough;  the  company  rose  en  masse.  It  was  the  climax. 
The  entrance  of  a  hive  of  bees  could  not  have  surprised  them  more. 
One  and  all  looked  at  Raby  with  the  most  withering  contempt;  the 
mothers  cuffed  their  children  from  beside  him ;  the  gentlemen  looked 
disappointed  rum  punch,  and  long  pipes  at  him ;  young  Lad's  love 
was  delighted,  and  "  knew  it  would  be  so;9'  even  she  of  the  marigold 
said  he  was  "a  creetor — satin  turques,  eh!  with  his  diamond  rings 
and  gold  watch-guards,  and  wanting  a  pennyworth  of  cheese  to  his 
bread,  ha,  ha,  did  you  ever  ?"  Away  they  all  went,  the  gentlemen 
looking  stern  and  solemn,  and  buttoning  up  their  pockets  as  though 
they  were  congratulating  themselves  on  their  escape  from  a  pickpocket. 

The  waiting-girl  seeing  this,  took  spirit,  ana  said  she  had  never 
seen  such  shabberness — "a  pen'orth  o'  cheese,  indeed!  there  was 
people  as  came  into  those  there  gardens,  as  spent  more  than  dye 
shillings  at  once,  without  not  never  making  half  the  fuss.  Four- 
pen'orth  o'  lamb  for  two  on  ye  P  These  here  gardens  is'nt  used  to  be 
sarved  a'  that  uns." 

"From  all  this  I  am  to  infer  that  I  cannot  get  cheese  to  my  bread, 
although  willing  to  pay  for  it,"  said  Raby,  holding  out  the  penny — 
"take  care  what  you  do;  if  my  request  be  not  immediately  complied 
with,  I  shall  at  once  write  to  the  Home  Secretary  about  it,  and  ask 
him  whether  one  of  her  Majesty's  lieges,  and  a  traveller,  too,  cannot 
get  refreshments  at  a  licensed  victualler's,  when  he  is  willing  to  pay 
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for  it  Look  to  it,  I  say,  look  to  it.  What!  if  it  be  easy  to  extract 
ease  from  an  inn,  should  the  process  be  comfortless  which  has  for  its 
object  the  imbibing  of  happiness  from  a  shady  bower  ?"  shouted  Raby, 
in  a  voice  that  was  heard  over  half  the  garden.  "We  will  see  about 
this:  look  to  your  next  licensing  day,  that's  all !"  With  this  he  lei- 
surely commenced  wrapping  the  bread  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
then  put  it  in  his  pocket.     "We  will  see  about  this". 

The  girl  took  up  the  plates,  jug,  &c.  and  said  she  din'nt  care  a  pin 
about  home  secrets,  she  had  no  secrets  she  cared  about  any  one 
knowing — shabberness ! 

The  other  bower  parties  hearing  the  altercation,  came  out  to  witness 
their  departure,  which  they  endeavoured  to  effect  in  the  best  manner 
possible.  Raby  leisurely  pulling  on  his  white  kids,  adjusting  his 
fieauteous  locks,  walking  slowly,  and  drawing  his  person  up  to  its  full 
height,  as  a  man  would  after  he  conceived  he  had  reformed  some 
monstrous  abuse,  or  at  least  had  attempted  it,  and  expected  to  receive 
the  thanks  and  good  wishes  of  the  community  for  his  exertions.  Get- 
ting off  easily,  however,  was  not  a  very  easy  matter,  for  the  girl  had 
preceded  them;  and  just  as  they  arrived  about  half  way  down  the  walk, 
she  called  out  with  all  her  might — "Fourpenn'orth  o'  lamb  and  a 
pint  of  ale  for  two  on  'em." 

This  was  enough.  Hisses,  laughs,  and  groans,  followed  them,  and 
this  was  not  the  worst,  for  our  party  of  the  bower,  had  got  into  the 
house  before  them,  and  told  the  landlady,  waiters,  and  indeed  the 
whole  company,  of  their  behaviour.  The  captain  had  been  afraid  of  this 
and  endeavoured  to  get  out  another  way,  but  could  not  succeed,  as  all 
was  blocked  up.  They  must  pass  through  the  house,  and  what  the 
captain  most  feared,  Raby  most  wished.  He  went  boldly  first;  the 
captain  slunk  very  sheepishly  after  him;  and  there  they  were,  sure 
enough,  three  deep,  all  along  the  lobby.  Raby  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  crossed  his  arms  on  his  breast,  looked  sublime,  and  walked 
like  Macready  when  making  one  of  his  grand  exits.  He  looked  like 
a  man  who  had  dined  sumptuously,  and  given  half-a-crown  a-piece  to 
the  waiters,  who,  with  the  landlord,  landlady,  and  the  whole  company, 
were  thus  assembled  to  testify  their  respect  and  esteem,  and  silently 
to  breath  a  prayer  for  his  future  welfare  and  happiness.  A  stranger 
might  have  thought  for  an  instant  this  to  be  the  case,  although  such 
an  idea  would  soon  have  been  dissipated :  for  scarcely  had  they  got  to 
the  door  when  there  was  such  a  peal  of  laughter,  groans,  hisses,  and 
shouts  as  was  never  heard.  "  Lamb" — "  fourpenny — a  penn'orth  of 
cheese."— "Where  is  it?"  "Hoorah,  hoorali!"  "Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
"Hoorah! — one  more  hoorah." 

"There,"  said  Raby,  "what  d'ye  think  of  that,  you  dog  ?  Why, 
man,  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  parliament,  leaving  my  delighted 
constituency  previous  to  my  going  to  make  all  their  fortunes  at  St- 
Stephen's,  or  a  popular  landlord,  leaving  his  happy  and  prosperous 
tenantry,  there  could  not  have  been  more  fuss  at  my  departure.— -Ha, 
ha!"  and  Raby  verily  shed  tears  with  laughing. 

"Ah,"  said  Raby  when  he  had  got  fairly  away,  (for  Raby  could  be 
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serious,)  "how  much  yon  people  owe  me.  I  have  flattered  their 
vanity  without  their  knowing  it.  They  will  contrast  their  characters 
with  mine,  and  find  them — ah !  how  superior.  I  have  awakened  their 
sympathies,  and  that,  too,  for  their  own  virtues.  I  have  roused 
their  virtuous  indignation— the  most  pleasing  of  all  our  worse  pas- 
sions—and, alas,  the  seldomest  required.  The  antitheses  produced 
will  give  a  most  preponderating  balance  in  their  favor;  and  mad 
though  my  acts  were,  yet  in  the  recital,  they  will  be  magnified  a 
hundred-fold.  It  will  serve  them  a  long  time  to  talk  about,  and  per- 
haps this  may  cause  them  to  caution  their  children  from  being  as 
great  puppies  in  reality  as  I  appeared  to  them  to-day.  Well,  it's  no 
use  moralizing,  but  I  do  somewhat  regret  playing  die  fool  once  to- 
day; for  certainly  one  of  those  young  ladies  we  saw  at  Brighton  was 
very  pretty;  on  my  honor,  I  should  very  much  like  to  know  who 
they  were.  If  ever  I  see  her  again,  I  know  what  I  will  say." 
"Are  you  quite  sure  of  that?"  again  said  the  captain. 


CHAPTER  III. 


By  this  time  they  had  got  to  Egremont,  where  they  took  tea;  but  the 
captain  certainly  would  not  have  gone  in,  had  he  not  had  Raby's 
previous  assurance  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  produce  any  more 
"effects."  This  promise  he  had  but  little  difficulty  in  keeping,  as 
there  was  none  in  the  room  but  themselves,  consequently  no  field 
for  Raby's  exertions.  After  they  had  taken  tea  at  Egremont,  they 
strolled  leisurely  on,  by  a  circuitous  road  to  Seacombe,  Raby  all  the 
while  fantasticating  as  many  tricks  as  convenience  and  opportunity 
would  permit.  In  spite  of  all  the  captain  could  say  Raby  would  keep 
trying  "effects,"  on  a  small  scale,  thereby  as  he  observed  to  keep  his 
hand  in;  and  to  his  friend's  remonstrances,  his  only  answer  was, 
"tut,  man,  what  matter?  we  should  always  be  merry  when  we  have 
nothing  else  to  do.  It  is  bad  weather,  indeed,  if  we  never  get  a 
glimpse  of  sunshine,  no,  no,  next  to  avoiding  cares  it  should  be 
every  man's  business  to  forget  them."  Saying  this,  he  bowed  very 
profoundly  to  an  elderly  lady  and  two  young  ones  who  were  coming 
the  opposite  way;  the  elderly  lady  returned  the  compliment  with  a 
slight  curtsy,  the  two  young  ones  with  one  half  way  down  to  the 
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ground.  "There,"  said  Raby,  "those  honest  people  are  just  now 
wondering  where  they  could  possibly  have  seen  me  before,  and  how 
stupid  not  to  have  known  me,  nor  yet  remembered  my  face.  Ah,  never 
mind,  the  next  time  they  meet  me  they  will  know  me.  Now,  that 
is  what  I  call  giving  an  agreeable  turn  to  yon  young  creatures' 
thoughts;  no  trifling  epoch  in  the  life  of  a  young  lady  is  a  bow  of 
adoration  (they  of  course  will  read  it  in  that  way)  from  a  handsome 
young  stranger;  in  any  way  it  is  giving  happiness  at  a  cheap 
price.  A  farthing  given  to  a  poor  wretch,  with  a  word  of  comfort 
and  condolence  added  to  it,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  jingling 
penny  thrown  ostentatiously  by  pride-registering  donation. 

How  many  more  tricks  he  would  have  played  off,  and  then 
moralized  upon  their  absurdities,  it  is  not  to  say,  but  the  cap- 
tain positively  refused  going  any  further  with  him  if  he  persisted 
in  his  scratchings  by  the  way.  They  had  not  gone  far,  however, 
when  they  met  a  very  interesting  group  of  six  young  cherubs,  and 
a  nurse  girl.  The  "darlings"  ran  from  about  one  to  eight  years  of 
age,  and  were  all  dressed  in  a  sort  of  kilt  or  short  plaid  petticoat. 
Though  of  different  sexes,  there  was  very  little  in  their  dress  to  de- 
note it,  being  all  bare  from  the  shoe,  up  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
above  the  knee;  bare  arms,  bare  necks,  with  flat  white  collars  laid 
half  way  over  their  shoulders;  Scotch  bonnets  with  ostrich  feathers; 
their  hair  all  curled  down  behind  as  low  as  it  could  be  got,  and  was 
all  of  one  colour,  as  well  as  their  sashes,  which  were  all  tied  at  their 
backs  in  large  bows.  There  was  just  a  perceptible  step  in  their 
heights,  from  the  youngest  to  the  eldest:  they  had  all  red  cheeks,  all 
blue  eyes;  they  were  all  pretty  plump,  the  eldest  being  the  thinnest, 
the  youngest  the  fattest;  all  very  chubby,  and  no  doubt,  somebody 
thought  them  all  very  pretty. 

The  nurse  held  the  youngest  one  by  the  hand,  the  youngest  held 
the  next,  and  so  on  for  the  first  three;  the  others  followed  hand  in 
hand  behind,  the  nurse  giving  them  short  admonitions,  and  long 
cuffs  as  they  walked  along.  "Oh,  fie,  Master  Frethrick,  where  is 
your  handkerchief?" — (cuffing  little  Billy.) 

"It  idVt  me,  it's  Freddy." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  are  quite  as  bad — Miss  Julia  Ellen  Lafoon, 
I  wish  mamma  seed  you  just  now.*  Miss  Emily  what  are  you 
pulling  at  Augustus  Leopold  for  ?  Ill  give  it  you.  Miss  Lafoon  1 
am  surprised  at  you,  you  ought  to  know  better." 

"Oh,  durse!  somesing  pricking  me." 

"Augustus,  did  you  prick  Julia?" 

"No,  noss."    (cuffs  Augustus  and  Julia.) 

"Leppy  trod  on  my  toe." 

"No,  Billy,  I  did  not." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  did." 

"I  didn't." 

"Oh,  oh,  you  did." 

"Really,  children  you  are  nothing  but  trouble,  I  never  did  see 
such,  never;  I  never  did,  and  yet  mamma  wanted  me  to  bring  baby! 
I  am  sure  I  have  anuff  to  do  with  six" 
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"Not  but  that  they  are  very  pretty,"  said  Raby  coming  up  unper- 
ceived  by  the  nurse;  "pretty  little  dears,  I  am  sure  you  must  love 
them  as  much  as  if  they  were  your  own;  I  should,"  said  he  taking 
one  of  them  up  and  kissing  it. 

"Ye-yes,  sir,  only  they  are  so  much  trouble  to  get  'em  ready  be- 
fore they  comes  out,  and  a  good  deal  of  trouble  when  they  goes  in," 
said  nurse  hardly  knowing  what  to  say. 

"Ah,  but  then  their  delicious  little  prattle  when  they  are  out,  you 
know  nurse." 

"Yes,  but  they  cries  a 'great  deal  sometimes." 

"Ah,  but  see  how  they  must  naturally  love  you." 

"Oh,  aye  they  does,  but  they  scratches  and  bites  uncommon  when 
they're  vext." 

"  What  beautiful  hair  they  have  got,"  continued  Raby. 
Oh,  yes,  their  hair  is  veiy  beautiful,  misses  dresses  that  herself.** 
Such  a  nice  number  too,"  pursued  Raby,  "just  a  right  amount, 
six.' 

Yes,  sir,  when  the  three  littlest  ones  are  gone  to  bed,  and  the 
biggest  are  asleep  in  the  parlour;  but  then  the  baby  is  almost  sure 
to  cry." 

Raby,  however,  by  this  time  had  kissed  them  all  round,  and  declared 
he  would  not  mind  if  he  had  sixteen  like  them. 

Bless  me,"  quietly  ejaculated  the  girl,  "I  think  he  doesn't  know." 
Now,  my  little  heros,"  said  Raby  to  the  three  least,  "  have  a  catch 
for  a  bull's  eye;"  for  Raby  always  carried  sweets  in  his  pocket,  as  he 
was  in  truth  fond  of  children;  he  consequently  threw  one  amongst 
them,  when  all  three  ducked  down  at  once,  showing  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  more  of  their  little  naked  chubby  legs.  Master  William 
Henry  Charles,  however,  the  youngest  but  one,  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  with  his  face  in  the  mire,  the  bull's  eye  sticking  to  his  forehead. 

"There'll  be  a  yell  just  now,"  said  nurse — and  their  was,  for  when 
Master  Wr.  H.  C.  was  got  up,  his  mouth  was  distended  from  ear  to 
ear,  and  after  a  full  half  minute  had  elapsed,  the  girl's  prophecy  was 
verified.  She  pacified  him  however,  with  thrusting  the  sweet,  dirt 
and  all,  into  his  month. 

"Catch  again;"  said  the  mischievous  Raby;  down  they  all  went 
again,  the  three  eldest  joining,  the  nurse  striving,  but  all  in  vain,  to 
prevent  them.  "Oh,  my  word,  Miss  Emily,  you  will  catch  it; 
mamma  will  give  it  you :  and  you,  Miss  Lafoon,  you  ought  to  know 
better." 

"Oh,  the  pretty  little  dears!"  said  Raby;  "pray  let  them  amuse 
themselves;  there  is  nothing  too  good  for  them:" — and  so  he  pitched 
some  more  sweets. 

"Aye,  but  look  what  heads,  and  faces,  and  collars,  and  hands,  they'll 
make  themselves.  They  will  catch  it,  and  so  will  I."  Raby  without 
the  least  sympathy  for  what  they  would  catch,  threw  down  some  more 
sweets;  down  they  went  again,  their  hats  preceding  their  heads  a  few 
inches.  There  was  a  terrible  scuffle  this  time,  the  nurse  doing  all  she 
could  to  get  them  up,  in  which  she  at  length  succeeded,  but  not  before 
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a  most  frightful  metamorphose  had  taken  place;  for  their  faces,  hands, 
ringlets,  and  kilts  were  all  shockingly  besmeared  with  toffee  and  dirt. 
"Oh,  the  misses  will  pay  you;  you  will  get  it  bonnily;  she  never 
beats  the  children,  but  she  talks  of  a  month's  warning,  as  she  says  it 
is  all  my  fault  When  Master  William  broke  a  pane  of  glass,  she 
said  she  would  stop  it  out  of  my  wages,  because,  she  said,  I  should 
not  have  allowed  him  to  go  into  the  parlour,  and  then  he  could  not 
have  done  it"    At  length  away  they  all  scampered,  nurse  and  cherubs. 

"There,"  said  Raby,  "when  those  little  darlings  get  home,  I  think 
they  will  produce  an  effect,  or  else  I  have  made  a  strange  miscalcula- 
tion. Ha,  ha !  well,  Mr.  Serious-face,  do  you  see  the  moral  this  time  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  captain,  "upon  honor,  no." 

"No !  well  then,  111  tell  you  it;  and  I  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  those 
parents  who  have  numerous  little  pledges,  and  who,  in  order  that  they 
(the  pledges)  may  be  finer  than  a  lot  of  young  peacocks,  exact  more 
than  the  industry  of  galley-slaves  from  their  servants.  Behold  yon 
poor  girl  with  her  slight,  attenuated  form,  wasted  arms,  and  flushed 
cheek,  she  is  also  the  child  of  some  one,  struggling  with  six  pam- 
pered, strong,  petted  rude  children,  not  only  having  to  perform  every 
drudgery  for  them,  but  being  made  accountable  for  all  their  wilfulness. 
Was  it  not  pitiful  to  see,  when  some  of  the  younger  ones'  hats  fell 
off,  that  a  quantity  of  long,  false,  flaxen  curls  were  fastened  'neath 
the  little  rims;  thus  training  them  up  to  deceit  and  imposition,  and 
making  them  liars  before  they  can  speak.  No :  if  parents  will  have 
numerous  be-curled  and  be-peacocked  little  darlings,  let  them  provide 
more  servants;  at  least,  let  them  be  taught  that  it  will  be  well  if  a  just 
and  merciful  Creator  will  be  satisfied  that  one  of  His  creatures,  for  the 
helpless  are  all  his,  shall  become  the  heart-broken,  hopeless,  and  piti- 
able slave  of  another.  At  all  events,  I  will  follow  her,  and  take  care 
that  she  shall  be  no  loser  by  what  I  have  done." 

"Raby,"  said  Mr.  Pilcher,  "for  that  sentiment  and  that  act,  I  am 
half  disposed  to  forgive  you  all  the  effects  which  you  have  perpe- 
trated to-day." 

They  proceeded  on  to  Seacombe,  and  were  just  going  down  the 
dip,  for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  Liverpool,  when  a  loud  laugh 
from  the  hotel-window  arrested  {heir  attention.  They  turned  round 
and  perceived  the  elderly  gentleman  they  had  met  at  Brighton,  who 
beckoned  them  to  come  in.  Raby  was  rather  shy,  but  the  old  gen- 
tleman would  take  no  denial,  and  another  tremendous  laugh  greeted 
their  appearance,  but  he  shook  them  by  the  hand  heartily.  "Well," 
said  he,  addressing  Mr.  Rattler,  "as  your  grief  so  completely  over- 
powered you  to-day  at  New  Brighton,  that  you  were  obliged  to  leave 
your  porter  untouched,  if  you  think  it  has  met  with  a  sufficient  sub- 
sidence, I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  take  a  glass  with  me,  ha,  ha,  it 
perhaps  may  prove  the  intermittent  to  another  fainting  fit.  Indeed, 
after  so  affecting  a  picture,  a  glass  may  tend  to  relieve  myself  from  its 
gloom,  and  as  die  young  ladies  are  strolling  down  the  beach,  the  op- 
portunity could  not  be  improved  for  a  mutual  solace,  for  if  misery  lose 
a  share  of  its  poignancy,  when  good  hearts  share  it,  melancholy  shall 
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never  hang  its  head,  so  long  as  we  can  lend  it  a  prop.  So  come  in/7 
They  had  scarcely  entered  however,  when  in  skipped  the  two  young 
ladies,  "Ah,  my  love,  here  is  our  sentimental  friend — Miss  Bowling, 
allow  me " 

"Miss  Bowling,  what  Bowling?"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  looking  a  little 
askingly  at  his  friend. 

"Oh,  aye,  well  thought  on,"  said  the  captain,  "I  had  not  an 
opportunity  before — permit  me,  Mr.  Rattler,  this  is  my  esteemed 
friend,  and  a  gentleman  well-known  to  your  lather,  Mr.  Bowling 
of  Oakmote,  and  these  are  a  few  humble  portions  of  his  family. 
Miss  Bowling  and  Miss 

"Mr.  Bowling  and  family  then  I'm  off." 

"Hold  him  captain — run  to  the  door  love,  ha,  ha,  don't  let  him 
escape.  Come  Mr.  Rattler  you  are  right  welcome.  If  I  had  not 
been  prepared  for  the  honor  of  a  meeting,  there  was  something  in 
that  top  lip  and  serious  though  distressing  eye,  would  have  pointed 
out  the  son  of  my  old,  I  may  say,  my  first  friend,  George  Rattler, 
come,  come,  when  ladies  guard,  we  never  could  be  so  ungallant  as  to 
attempt  the  barrier. 

Raby  rallied,  smiled,  bowed  very  profoundly  to  the  ladies,  when  a 
most  stately  introduction  took  place. 

It  was  however  curious  to  see  the  difference  between  Raby  Rattler, 
the  unknown  at  New  Brighton,  and  Raby  Rattler,  the  detected  son  of 
an  old  acquaintance  at  Seacombe.  The  laughable  mortification  which 
he  was  labouring  under  was  only  heightened  by  the  repeated  roars  of 
laughter  which  the  old  gentleman  indulged  in.  Raby  was  a  little 
crest-fallen;  for  although  he  was  a  young  man  of  great  physical  courage, 
and  high  animal  spirits,  and  one  of  his  favorite  maxims  being,  "What 
matter,  so  there  is  fun  enough,  who  pays  the  cost;"  and  though  it 
has  been  shewn  that  he  was  not  only  ready  to  pay  his  own  share,  but 
sometimes  quite  willing  to  pdy  that  of  others,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  this  time,  the  reckoning  was  more  than  he  was  able  to  discharge. 
It  was  not  the  hopeless  dread  of*  future  insolvency,  which  thus  troubled 
him;  nay,  he  was  satisfied  that,  should  he  ever  have  an  opportunity, 
he  could  return  every  obligation  with  the  most  satisfactory  interest. 
It  was  not  future,  but  present  disgrace,  which  caused  Raby's  humilia- 
tion ;  and  no  wonder,  since  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  besides  the 
old  gentleman's  irony,  there  were  the  silvery  laughs  of  two  young  and 
as  beautiful  creatures  as  ever  gave  mirth  a  spur,  or  merriment  an 
incentive.  There  were  two  pair  of  eyes  looking  on,  laughing  in  their 
very  orbs,  and  saying  as  plain  as  ever  eyes  could  say,  "we  have 
you,  where  now  be  the  'angelic  creature/  your  'wandering  senses,' 
the  'donkey  and  his  mistress/  quite  'effectless.'" 

Raby  got  on  by  degrees;  not,  however,  before  the  old  gentleman 
had  almost  laughed  him  into  a  gloryless  petrifaction,  of  no  effects — 
and  at  last  said,  "well,  give  me  your  hand — I  am  glad  to  see  you;  I 
shall  be  writing  to  your  father,  and  of  course  shall  tell  him  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  under  which  we  met;  no  doubt  he  will 
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be  glad  to  hear  of  your  great  success;  but,  as  it  might  make  him 
unhappy  for  your  safety,  I  had  better  say  nothing  of  your  being  left 
lifeless  on  a  distant  shore  to  perish  /" 

"No,  upon  my  honor,"  said  Raby,  putting  on  as  good  a  face  as  he 
could,  "  I  think  poor  mamma  and  sister  have  suffered  enough  already; 
no,  I  shall  feel  obliged  if  you  will  permit  fame  (the  proper  harbinger 
of  all  merit)  to  blazon  her  records  in  my  parental  ear  herself,  rather 
than  father  should  hear  of  his  son's  achievements,  splendid  though 
they  are,  through  any  other  medium.  In  the  mean  time,  permit  me 
to  ask  under  what  circumstance  I  am  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this 
unexpected  interview  ?  the  part  which  my  worthy  friend  the  captain 
effected  excepted." 

Mr.  Bowling  then  informed  him  that  they,  together  with  his  son 
who  was  then  at  Liverpool,  had  been  making  a  tour  through  Wales, 
and  were  returning  to  their  house  at  Oakmote — that  their  intention 
was  to  spend  a  day  or  two  in  Liverpool  before  they  returned  home, 
and  that  they  should  be  happy  to  carry  Raby  and  his  friend  with 
them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  would  take  no  denial  as  to  breakfasting 
with  them  at  the  Stork  next  morning,  where  they  would  introduce 
him  to  their  brother,  who,  they  were  sure,  would  be  equally  glad  to 
see  him. 

They  accordingly  breakfasted  with  the  family  at  the  Stork  Hotel 
the  following  day,  where  they  were  introduced  to  their  eldest  and 
only  brother,  James  Bowling,  who  was  as  much  surprised  as  delighted 
at  seeing  his  old  companion  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. — After 
mutual  manifestations  of  delight  at  the  meeting,  James  Bowling  said, 
"So,  my  young  hero,  a  few  years'  sun,  eh  ?  has  made  a  man  of  thee, 
and,  by  mighty  Pluto !  not  an  unseemly  one,  either— turn  round," 
said  he,  giving  Raby  a  twist  with  his  strong  grasp,  "Ah  there;  a 
tidy  carcass  even  for  a  military  slip,  to  cut  capers  with;  slight,  but, 
by  Jupiter,  well-knit  Well,  thou  canst  come  and  spend  a  month  or 
two  at  Oakmote  Hall,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  we  will  transform  thee 
from  an  Hylas  to  an  Achilles:  an  extra  half-stone  or  two  of  muscle, 
thew,  and  sinew,  will  enable  thee  to  cut  capers  in  other  places  save 
a  'lady's  dressing-room.'  Well,  Raby,  any  practice  in  the  old 
line  now-a-days — any  of  the  effective,  eh  ?  ha,  na.  By  Neptune's 
prongs,  but  thou  wert  always  a  sad  boy,  had  I  always  been  so  fortu- 
nate in  my  friendship  however,  in  my  love 

"Brother,"  whispered  Miss  Bowling,  at  the  same  time  depressing 
her  eyes. 

"Thank  you,  sister,  good  girl,  good  girl.  Well  Raby,  by  Olympus, 
I  am  glad  to  see  thee ;  right  worshipful  Raby  :  once  more  thou  art 
welcome— 111  pledge  thee  in  coffee — here's  to  our  old  acquaintance. 
I  know  my  sisters  will  make  thee  welcome  if  it  be  only  for  the  love 
they  bear  their  brother." 

The  breakfast  was  commenced  and  finished,  with  that  delight  with 
which  first  meals  are  ever  eaten,  when  old  acquaintance  and  antici- 
pated friendship  surround  the  board.  If  love  elbow  his  way  among 
the  guests,  why  all  the  better;  surely  on  this  occasion  some  such  iin- 
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perceptible  deity  must  have  jostled  sober  etiquette  from  her  post,  or 
was  she  terrified  from  the  usual  stiffness  of  her  demeanour,  by  the 
thousand  sallies,  laughs  and  soul-brightened  looks  which  every  where 
assailed  her  ? 

The  breakfast  was  finished;  the  ladies  and  their  worthy  father 
hastening  off  to  Oakmote,  probably  to  make  ready  for  their  honored 
guests,  as  Mr  Rattler  had  promised  to  be  with  diem  the  instant  he 
had  concluded  his  survey  of  Liverpool  and  its  neighbouring  scenery. 
The  captain  was  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  to  stay  with  him, 
and  Mr.  James  Bowling  was  induced  to  the  same  courtesy  without 
any  difficulty  at  all. 

As  soon  then  as  our  trio  had  seen  the  retiring  party  off  by  the 
railway,  they  took  a  stroll  through  the  principle  streets  of  the  "  good 
old  town,"  not  to  quiz  or  to  be  quizzed;  but  simply  to  look  at  the 
beauties  of  the  place  ;  and  as  they  are  all  great  connoisseurs,  and 
took  very  copious  notes  of  all  they  saw  at  the  time,  our  readers  may 
expect  a  very  great  treat,  as  it  is  the  intention  of  Raby  to  publish 
them.     Doubtless  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  advantage  of  a  good 
frame  even  to  a  good  picture,  to  one  of  mediocre  pretensions,  it  is 
invaluable;  now  when  this  is  followed  up  by  a  rich  case  embedded 
with  a  still  richer  lining,  the  picture  will  then  have  reasonable  pre- 
tensions to  rank  with  the  best  masters,  whilst  of  course  its  price  is 
quadrupled.     As  these  are  the  criteria  of  excellence  in  the  art  we 
have  named,  we  promise  that  Mr.  Rattler's  merits  will  not  shrink 
from  a  comparison,  for  as  far  as  hot  press,  margin,  morocco,  and 
gold  can  go,  his  printers  and  binders  have  the  most  ample  instruc- 
tions.     The  book  will  also  contain  lines  to  half  the  young  ladies  in 
the  vicinity,  and  with,  what  has  hitherto  been  a  desideratum,  a  refe- 
rence, giving  the  age,  birth  and  residence  of  those  young  ladies,  who 
are  apostrophized  under  such  heads,  as  to  "E.-— G. — H.  on  seeing 
a  rose  pearled  with  rain  drops."  "To  Miss  Julia  H.  on  spraining  her 
ancle,  whilst  jumping  from  her  carriage  steps,"  &c.  &c.      We  will 
not  however  anticipate  the  reader,  as  we  will  probably  have  ere  long 
an  opportunity  of  giving  him  a  specimen. 

Just  as  they  were  leisurely,  or  rather  idly,  strolling  up  Lord-street, 
they  were  accosted  by  a  small  footman  with  "if  you  please,  sir,  is 
this  Mr.  Bowling?" 

"And  if  it  be,  my  young  Mercury,  what  are  your  commands?" 
"My  mistress'  compliments,  and  the  young  ladies'  and  I  am  de- 
sired to  give  you  this,"  said  the  young  footman,  thrusting  into  Mr. 
Bowling's  hands,  a  three  cornered  miniature  billet;  and  whilst  that 
worthy  personage  is  reading  it,  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  bearer  of 
the  important  message. 

The  footman  stood  about  four  feet  six  inches  high,  and  appeared 
to  be  about  twelve  years  of  age;  his  little  childish  face — made  more 
so  by  his  dress,  was  covered  with  a  large  oil-cased  hat,  adorned  with 
four  pieces  of  white  tape,  crossing  the  crown  and  fastened  at  equal 
distances,  under  the  rim,  dividing  the  hat  with  mathematical  preci- 
sion into  four  compartments,  thus  proving  that  footmen's  hats  can 
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be  divided  into  quarters  with  almost  as  much  certainty  as  the  globe 
itself, — beautiful  geographical  illustration!  His  neck  was  adorned 
with  a  large  white  kerchief,  tied  with  a  large  bow;  the  coat  (which 
was  of  sky  blue)  was  a  nice  little  dapper  coat  enough,  and  would 
have  looked  admirably  well  on  the  back  of  a  gentleman  of 
twice  our  hero's'  proportions;  it  was  profusely  studded  with  large 
white  buttons  which  bore  on  each  and  every  one,  the  noble 
crest  of  a  cat's  head  and  skewer  through  it.  The  inexpressi- 
bles were  of  purple — that  is,  the  colour — the  texture,  cotton  fus- 
tian ;  the  waistcoat  was  of  the  same  elegant,  and  we  are  happy  to 
add,  economical  fabric,  with  the  same  profusion  of  buttons,  being 
however  much  smaller  than  those  on  the  coat,  and  funny  to  observe, 
the  cat's  head  and  skewers  were  less  also,  being  resolved,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  pace  with  the  buttons.  And  now  for  his  legs, 
poor  little  footman's  legs, — thin,  spare,  unfinished  legs!  and  they, 
too,  must  be  dressed  different  to  other  children's  legs;  children, 
did  we  say  ? — Ah !  no,  he  has  never  known  childhood — must  never 
know  boyhood !  the  orphan  child  of  a  sailor,  brought  up  in  a  charity 
school,  and  there  taught  just  enough  to  enable  him  to  feel  his  present 
humiliation.  He  has  never  known  the  welcome  voice  of  parent  re- 
turned, of  grandfather's  gifts  and  grandmother's  love,  of  godfather's 
box  of  tricks,  with  guns  and  drums  to  make  a  warrior  of  him,— of 
all  the  little  feminine  gifts  the  product  of  a  young  aunt's  labour, — 
and  the  episode  of  rich  friend's  attention.  Alas,  no !  if  he  have  a 
relative  in  the  world,  or  what  would  be  still  stranger,  one  who  thinks 
of  him,  even  he  can  but  see  his  humble  protege  at  the  "  allowed  hour/' 
and  then  be  permitted  to  cram  into  his  hand  the  ill  spared  penny. 

Well  we  left  off  at  the  little  footman's  legs ;  they  were  covered 
with  a  pair  of  white  cotton  stockings,  which  must  at  least  have  cost 
sevenpence;  these,  with  a  pair  of  large  shoes,  and  larger  buckles,  a 
walking  cane  with  a  bit  of  tin  on  the  top  of  it,  and  then  we  have  "-our 
footman." 

"Now,  Raby,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  as  he  finished  the  note, 
"this  promises  some  fun:  here  I  am  requested  by  Mrs.  Hicks,  and 
the  amiable  and  never-to-be-sufficiently  admired  Miss  Hickses,  to  be 
of  their  party  this  evening.  Come  hither,  pretty  page,"  said  James 
Bowling  to  the  boy,  "  here's  a  crown  for  you,)  mind  and  fill  your  coat 
better." 

"Yes  sir." 

"And  give  my  compliments  to  your  ladies,  and  say  that  my  ser- 
vant shall  wait  upon  them  immediately  with  an  answer." 

"Yes,  sir;  thank  you  sir,  I  will  sir." 

"I  shall  accept  this  invitation,  and  inform  them  of  my  bringing 
yon  with  me  who  is  a  prodigious  poet  from  town.  I  think  we  can  do 
a  bit  of  the  effective  this  evening.  So  let  us  get  into  a  hair  dresser's, 
get  thy  head  Raby  made  up  as  poetical  as  possible,  whilst  I  get  the 
newest  twist  given  to  my  mustaches,  and  you  may  have  yours  coaxed 
a  bit  captain :  in  the  meantime  I  shall  give  you  a  hint  as  to  what  sort 
of  a  family  we  are  going  to  visit. 

"The  family  have  literally  sprung  from  less  than  nothing,— old 
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Hicks  being  tenderly  reared  in  a  cotton  factory,  and  then  in  process 
of  time  became  a  cotton  lord  himself,  on  a  great  scale;  but  as  his 
daughters,  (two  in  number)  grew  up,  and  having  had  the  best  and 
most  fashionable  education  'that  goold  could  give  'urn,'  they  of 
course  became  ashamed  of  their  father  and  mother,  and  wished  they 
never  had  been  born;  and  being  both  poetical,  sentimental,  and  pa- 
thetic, and  having  read  Mrs.  Trollope,  insisted  that  papa  should 
give  up  such  a  low,  vulgar  business.  Old  Hicks  did  so,  and  settled 
in  Liverpool,  and  turned  to  the  more  respectable  and  honorable 
business  of  cotton  broker,  and  having  plenty  of  ready  cash,  old 
Hicks  amuses  himself  with  a  bit  of  bill  brokering,  only  of  course  to 
oblige  his  particular  friends.  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  is  a  very  agreeable, 
soft  spoken,  feeling  old  lady,  was  a  roller-coverer,  in  the  same  mill 
that  old  Hicks  himself  graduated  in :  but  since  their  prosperity  she 
has  managed  to  get  a  bit  of  reading  and  writing  on  the  sly,  from  an 
old  broken-down  lady,  for  which  Mrs.  Hicks  allowed  her  the  liberal 
sum  (both  Hicks  and  his  wife  are  liberals)  of  one  shilling  per  week, 
and  her  teas — Mrs.  Hicks  studying  in  an  evening;  since  which  time 
her  education  has  been  under  the  immediate  attention  of  her  eldest 
daughter,  whose  pupil  she  is  to  this  very  hour:  so  now  she  can  do  a 
bit  of  the  sentimental  herself,  and  talks  about  the  'hoppero,'  and 
'bun  tun/ 

''The  eldest  Miss  Hicks  is  decidedly  'blue/  and  quite  poetical,  as, 
according  to  her  father,  she  does  a '  heavy  stroke  in  that  way.'  She  has 
written  'verses'  in  half  the  Albums  in  the  county,  and  often  dignifies 
the  poetical  pages  of  some  of  the  magazines. 

"The  younger  sister  is  quite  a  devotee  to  the  Theatre,  and  imagines 
that  she  could  (only  it's  low)  at  least  rival  Miss  O'Neil,  As  she 
cannot,  therefore,  condescend  to  act  on  the  stage,  she  does  a  good 
deal  off;  and  never  gives  a  command,  or  receives  one,  without  a 
tragedy  shrug,  a  roll  of  the  eyes,  a  throwing-up  of  the  arms,  and 
a  'ha — ha!'  For  instance,  the  other  morning,  Miss  Thespia,  for 
that  is  her  name,  was  reading  a  note,  I  believe  from  her  shoemaker, 
when  her  mother  observed  that  she  looked  'sad:' — 

" '  Now,  by  yon  rolling  cloud,'  said  Miss  Thespia,  looking  out  of 
the  parlour  window,'  on  zephyrs'  wings  etherially  carried—  that  like 
a  wool-pack  floats,  (fitting  throne  for  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
the  universe)  by  that,  by  him,  and  all  I  see,  I  am  not  sad,  but  very— 
ve-ry — ve-ry  happy!'  and  then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  a  la 
Juliet,  ha,  ha,!" 

Now,  although  the  revenge  that  Mr.  Rattler  nurtured  in  his  bosom 
against  the  captain,  for  the  trick  he  had  had  played  him  with  the  Bowling 
family,  was  not  of  the  most  ferocious  order,  still  he  considered  that  if 
he  allowed  the  ingenious  Mr.  Pilcher,  to  chuckle  in  his  victory,  with- 
out some  trifling  reprisal,  he  might  be  greatly  lowered  in  that  warrior's 
estimation;  so  when  Mr.  Bowling  made  his  intimation  to  theHickses, 
respecting  the  poet,  he  desired  him  to  add  that  he  would  also  bring 
another  friend,  who  was  decidedly  one  of  the  best  private  singers  in 
Europe. 
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"Oh,  nonsense/'  said  the  captain,  "you  know  that  my  singing  is—" 
and  the  captain  looked  at  ]\fr.  Rattler  as  much  as  to  say,  "do  you 
think  it  is  first-rate  ?  for  I  half  think  so  myself." 

"If  you  sing  as  you  used  to  do,  it  is — nay,  I  am  serious,'1  and  Mr. 
Rattler  looked  particularly  so. 

Now  this  was  the  gallant  captain's  weak  point  (there  never  was  a 
brave  man  without  one,)  and  Mr.  Rattler  knew  it,  for  he  had  told 
Raby  he  had  devoted  all  his  waste  time  in  his  last  cruise  to  practising 
a  trtllo,  and  that  he  now  believed  he  could  shake  on  any  note,  within 
the  compass  of  his  voice ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  his  young 
friend,  for  whose  flattery  he  entertained  a  great  regard,  and  called  it 
an  opinion,  he  shaked  for  him  half  an  hour  at  once.  Mr.  Rattler 
then  caused  the  captain  to  practice  one  or  two  of  the  songs  he  in- 
tended to  sing,  and  after  he  had  done,  said,  that  certainly  the  shakes 
were  very  fine,  but  sadly  out  of  place,  but  as  there  was  not  time  to 
adjust  them  then,  Mr.  Rattler  said  he  would  keep  his  eye  upon  the 
captain  when  singing — and  as  he  wished  him  to  make  an  impression, 
he  would  just  wink  at  the  exact  time  the  shake  was  to  commence. 

The  captain  shaked  Mr.  Rattler's  hand  in  ecstasy. 

Well,  evening  came  at  last,  and  all  was  bustle  in  Hicks'  hall,  for 
after  the  waggish  intimation  of  Mr.  Bowling,  of  bringing  a  prodigious 
young  poet,  and  an  extraordinary  singer,  thirty  extra  notes  of  invitation 
were  sent  out:  so  that  when  Mr.  Bowling,  Mr.  Pilcher,  and  Mr.  Rattler 
made  their  appearance  in  the  room,  there  was  quite  a  rush  to  have  the 
first  peep  at  Raby,  who  had  his  brown  locks  floating  gracefully  over 
his  shoulders,  his  shirt  collar  thrown  open,  to  show  his  manly  neck, 
his  waistcoat  white — as  his  washerwoman  could  make  it;  the  only 
ornament  which  was  seen  on  that  manly  form,  was  a  black  ribbon,  no 
doubt  appended  to  an  eye-glass — alas!  his  eyes  had  been  dimmed 
by  early  study.  What  simplicity ! — what  grandeur — what  an  in- 
teresting sight ! — Mrs.  Hicks  herself  said  she  was  quite  "  flusterated." 

Raby  stalked  down  the  middle  of  the  room,  looking  neither  to  the 
left  nor  to  the  right,  observing  none,  yet  observed  by  all;  but  when 
he  got  to  the  bottom — he  stopped,  and  looked  out  for  a  pillar,  with, 
if  possible,  a  curtain  over  it,  to  lean  against,  and  contemplate  (in  the 
absence  of  the  starry  heavens)  old  Hicks'  drawing-room  ceiling,  but 
not  being  able  to  find  one,  he  leaned,  as  gracefully  as  he  could,  against 
an  Indian  cabinet,  until  requested  by  a  score  of  young  ladies,  led  on 
by  the  two  Miss  Hickses,  to  be  seated. 

He  did  so :  and  all  was  silent  for  at  least  two  minutes. 

"  How  poetical  is  his  air,"  exclaimed  the  poetical  and  enraptured 
Miss  Hicks. 

"Oh!  charmingly  so/'  cried  the  expiring  Eliza  Chambone,  "but 
don't  you  think  it  rather  long?" 

Oh  profanation!"  said  the  sylph-like  Adelina  Farrimondoso. 
Don't  you  think  the  collar  an  improvement  on  Byron  P"  demanded 
a  very  young  creature. 

"No  doubt;  and  what  a  pity  that  one  of  his  feet  is  not  shorter 
than  the  other,  and  then  he  would  be  the  most  finished  creature 
since  the  days  of  his  immortal  prototype,"  exclaimed  little  Fanny 
Bluesocks. 
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"Particularly  if  his  ears  bad  been  a  little  longer/'  giggled  the  little 
satirical  Jessy  Gingernipper. 

"Oh!  Miss  Gingernipper,  people  wbo  are  so  bot  in  the  mouth 
should  never  wish  a  distension  to  our  ears/'  replied  little  Fanny 
Bluesocks. 

"No:  but  people  wbo  are  so  short  in  the  fingers,  like  your  poor 
step-mamma,  would  save  an  infinity  of  trouble  by  it,  ha,  ha!''  re- 
torted the  little  Miss  Gingernipper. 

"Sure  Miss  Gingernipper/'  said  little  Bluesocks' good  looking  bro- 
ther, "you  don't  mean  that  my  honored  mamma,  though  she  is  a 
step-mamma,  would  pull  my  ears,  Miss  Ginger-nip-per?"  spluttered 
the  young  gentleman,  evidently  very  much  chagrined  at  the  in- 
sinuation. 

"Oh,  dear  no!  not  for  the  world;  yours  I  think,  every  body  must 
admit,  are  quite  long  enough  without  it." 

Mr.  Bowling  laughed  loud  at  this,  and  even  Raby  could  scarcely 
"suppress  a  mantling  smile." 

Master  Bluesocks  was  just  plucking  up  his  courage  for  a  rejoinder, 
when  a  terrible  crash  was  heard  outside,  and  scarcely  had  the  noise 
subsided,  when  one  of  the  female  domestics  came  running  wildly  into 
the  room.  Miss  Thespia  observing  her  disorder,  threw  herself  into 
a  powerful  attitude,  and  after  trying  to  gulp  her  feelings,  (or  some- 
thing else)  three  times  down  her  throat,  exclaimed — "There  is  ter- 
ror in  thine  eye — horror's  icy  fangs  have  clutched  thee — tell,  tell 
briefly  thy  fearful  tale — I  can  bear  the  worst,"  and  then  she  gave  the 
left  part  of  her  stays  a  thump,  and  took  three  more  gulps, — still  keep- 
ing her  attitude. 

Oh !  Miss  Thespiough,  poor  Hoflelia" — 

Ophelia !— what  of  my  poor  Ophelia?"  demanded  Miss  Thespia, 
hysterically. 

"  Oh !  marm,  she  has  fell  through  the  window,  and  knocked  down 
your  beautiful  rose  tree,  Miss  Hicks,  pot  and  all,  and  they  have  all 
fell  into  the — rain- tub." 

"  Stay  thy  horrid  tale— oh  heaven !  that  I  should  have  lived  to  hear, 
he-ar  this,"  and  then  she  fell  into  Miss  Bluesocks'  handsome  brother's 
arms,  with  just  strength  enough  to  utter,  faintly — "Save — save  my 
Ophelia." 

"Save  my  rose,  or  I  die,"  exclaimed  Julia. 

All  the  young  gentlemen  ran  out  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  death 
of  Thespia,  by  fulfilling  her  request :  but  lest  the  reader  be  as  much 
alarmed  at  the  fate  of  Ophelia  as  the  fair  Thespia  herself,  it  might  be 
well  to  inform  him  that  this  was  a  pet  kitten  which  Miss  Thespia  had 
dignified  with  the  same  name  that  Shakspeare  did  one  of  his  heroines. 
This  alarming  catastrophe,  however,  was  likely  to  have  broken  up  the 
harmony  of  the  evening,  as  every  body  showed  a  proper  sympathy  on 
the  occasion.  Old  Mrs.  Hicks  herself  puffing  and  running  about  the 
room  like  the  ghost  of  a  locomotive  steam-engine. 

Happiness  was  destined  once  more  "to  regain  her  throne,"  or  at  all 
events,  as  far  as  old  Hicks'  party  went;  for,  just  when  all  were  giving 
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themselves  up  to  black  despair,  in  rushed,  triumphantly,  the  young 
gentlemen  who  had  so  nobly  undertaken  to  save  poor  Ophelia  from 
so  undeserved  a  fate,  with  the  half-drowned  pet, — and  two  or  three 
young  ladies  with  the  fallen  rose.  No  sooner  was  Ophelia  set  down, 
than  she  began  to  sneeze  and  shake  her  ears,  and  was  about  to  open 
her  eyes,  when  she  was  seized  by  her  fair  mistress,  and  pressed  (oh  ! 
how  many  envied  thee  at  that  moment)  to  the  fair  one's  bosom,  and 
there  underwent  a  second  immersion ;  but  how  different  to  the  first ! 
Poor  Julia  was  almost  as  much  affected  at  the  fall  of  her  rose,  as 
Thespia  was  for  Ophelia;  when  Raby,  on  receiving  his  cue  from 
James  Bowling,  slowly  approached  the  fair  mourner,  and  gently 
taking  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  kissed  it  and 
then  placed  it  before  him,  took  out  his  tablet  and  immediately  pro- 
duced the  following: — 

LINES  TO  A  ROSE  ON  ITS  FALLING  INTO  A  RAIN-TUB. 

Dedicated  to  Mitt  Julia  Hicks. 

I. 

Think  not  the  trembling  drops  that  lie 

Upon  its  breast,  will  harm  thy  flowV, 
Thine  eyes1  warm  beams,  those  drops  will  dry, 

Refreshing  as  the  sun  and  show'r. 

II. 

It  fell — but  His  uninjured  still, 

Like  thy  fair  self,  young  sweetness  all, 
So  from  each  shock  of  human  ill, 

Still  may'st  thou  rise — or  never  fall. 

III. 
And  if  at  times  thine  eyes  overflow, 

May  they  to  pity  given  alone, 
Fall  freely  o'er  another's  woe, 

But  ne'er  be  needed  for  thine  own. 

This  delicate  effusion  was  placed,  with  the  rose,  into  the  hands  of 
the  fair  Julia  by  the  poet  himself,  who,  after  bowing  to  her  mott 
profoundly,  retired  slowly  and  stately  to  his  seat, — to  the  surprise  of 
Miss  Thespia,  who  expected  at  least  something  about  her  cat.  Every 
eye  was  directed  to  the  fair  Julia,  who  was  evidently  in  a  bewilderment 
of  delight  at  the  delicate  manner  in  which  the  poet  had  managed  to 
compliment,  as  well  as  to  console  her  for  her  irreparable  loss.  All 
the  young  ladies  were  fluttering  round  her  to  get  a  peep  at  it. 
Adelina  Farrhnondoso  herself  saying  she  would  give  worlds  to  hear 
it  read.  At  last,  after  a  thousand  solicitations,  the  blushing  Julia 
consented  to  its  being  read;  and  after  a  thousand  more  solicitations, 
with  about  ten  per  cent,  of  that  amount  of  sighs  and  curtsies,  she  also 
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consented  to  read  it  herself.  All  was  breathless  silence  until  it  was 
done;  and  then  the  panting  of  a  pair  of  smithy-bellows,  preparatory 
to  its  first  puff,  was  nothing  to  the  sighs  which  followed.  "Oh !  what 
a  happy  incident  was  the  cat  knocking  down  the  rose;"  was  the  first 
audible  sentence  that  was  heard  after  the  poem  had  been  read :  poor 
Mrs.  Hicks  herself,  sobbing  like  an  orphan  lobster,  said  (she  was 
studying  sentiment  at  the  time)  that  it  was  "so  beautiful  it  ort  to  be 
wrote  in  goold." 

Every  young  lady  was  now  distracted  that  she  had  not  brought 
her  album,  to  have  but  a  line  written  by  such  a  handsome  poet. 
Servants  were  dispatched  in  all  directions,  and  at  last  about  forty  of 
those  very  elegant  vade-mecums  were  placed  upon  the  table, — Raby 
being  compelled  to  give  his  autograph,  in  every  one,  at  least;  which 
he  did,  and  wrote  it  like  all  great  men  do, — that  is,  in  such  a  way 
that  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child,  in  her  majesty's  dominions,  could 
make  it  out;  for  whether  it  was  Rattler,  Tattler,  or  Battler,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say, — but  which  made  it,  of  course,  the  more  wonderful ; 
and  in  that  appears  to  be  the  true  charm  of  all  autographs. 

Mr.  Rattler,  in  looking  over  the  several  albums,  discovered  the 
following  beautiful  and  affecting  lines,  from  an  unpublished  poem, 
written  by  Adelina  Farrimondoso,  headed  thus, — 

LINES 

TO   A   DUCK,   PROM   MY  "  PONY-RIDE  THROUGH   GRANDPAPA'S  P ARM-YARD."" 

I. 

Fair  bird — they  surely  do  thee  grievous  wrong, 

Who  picture  wisdom  by  the  worthless  owl, 
That  mopes  ignoble  granaries  among, 

And  screaming,  mocks  the  watch-dog's  dismal  howl. 
Better,  I  ween,  thy  contemplative  soul 

Doth  love  the  calm,  sequestered,  verdant  ditch, 
Where,  like  a  shrewd  and  geognostic  fowl, 

Thou  probest  with  thy  bill,  to  find  out  which 
Of  many  sorts  of  mud,  doth  most  thy  state  enrich. 

II. 

What  though  no  warbling  wood-notes  swell  thy  throat, 

There  lurks  a  satire  in  thy  simple  cry 
As  pointed  as  the  cuckoo's  dreaded  note, 

Which  wedded  wights  so  willingly  deny. 
Let  not  the  son  of  physic  pass  thee  by 

Irreverently,  if  on  his  ear  hath  struck 
The  word  his  conscience  cannot  well  belie ; 

Rather  should  he  in  secret  bless  his  luck 
That  man  thinks  not  with  thee,  profoundly-judging  duck. 
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III. 
And  yet,  a  hapten  lot,  alas !  is  thine, 

Mark'd  in  thy  pensive  eye  and  changeless  face, 
Thy  life  a  sacrifice,  that  man  may  dine, 

Thy  corse  an  offering  to  his  tyrant  race : 
Soon  from  these  rural  haunts  thy  form  doth  grace 

Some  churl  shall  lure  thee,  compassing  thy  life, 
Fiend-like,  shall  clutch  thee  in  his  dire  embrace, 

Nick  thy  fine  arching  neck  with  murdYous  knife, 
And  leave  thee  to  be  pluck'd,  by  greedy  farmer's  wife. 

Mr.  Rattler  read  the  poem  in  his  usual  affecting  manner,  to  the 
delicate  confusion  of  the  lovely  authoress ;  and,  when  finished,  he 
and  his  friend  hurst  into  the  most  unqualified  praises,  and  at  last, 
with  the  permission  of  the  authoress,  copied  it  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  it  before  the  ornithological  society. 

"Oh,  thank  heavens!"  breathlessly  exclaimed  Miss  Julia  Hicks, 
"Harriet  Angelica  Kauffinan  Lawrence  has  got  out  her  tablets  at 
last, — we  shall  have  his  portrait,  another  gem  will  be  added  to  our 
national  treasures." 

All  were  breathless  attention ;  when  Raby  perceiving  their  object, 
in  a  fit  of  the  most  profound  reverie,  put  his  finger  on  his  forehead, 
the  remainder  of  his  hand  covering  the  whole  line  of  his  profile. 

"  Oh,  the  gods  be  propitious !  and  take  down  his  hand,"  tremulously 
ejaculated  Miss  Julia  Hicks. 

"You  should  have  invoked  their  masters,  if  you  had  hoped  for 
success:  nose-pulling  Juno,  or  javelin-smashing  Minerva  were  more 
likely  to  have  assisted  you,"  tittered  little  Gingernipper. 

Whether  the  hypothesis  of  Miss  Gingernipper  was  correct  or  not, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is  that  Raby's  hand  remained  in  the 
same  mortifying  position. 

"Try  a  jog  of  the  elbow,"  said  Miss  Gingernipper  suggestingly. 

"Not  for  Mount  Parnassus  itself/'  half  screamed  Adelina  Farri- 
mondoso,  "it  perhaps  might  break  down  a  thought,  that,  if  allowed 
to  burst  into  existence,  might  give  hope  a  resting  place,  joy  a  home, 
and  the  whole  world  a  boon." 

Poor  Harriet  Angelica  Kauiftnan  Lawrence  was  all  this  time  hold- 
ing "  tablet  and  pencil"  with  the  most  breathless  anxiety,  waiting 
the  fortunate  moment. 

"You  can  be  doing  a  little  at  the  head  and  ears,  can't  you  P"  de- 
manded the  little  sneering  Miss  Gingernipper,  "and  perhaps  get  a 
bit  of  fire  ready  for  his  eyes." 

Miss  Harriet  Angelica  Kauffinan  Lawrence  was  wound  up  so  high, 
that  she  did  not  deign  even  the  return  of  a  look  to  Miss  Ginger-* 
nipper's  suggestion,  but  kept  looking  steadily  on. 

"Well,"  cried  old  Mrs.  Hicks  to  her  accomplished  daughters,  "a 
almost  wunder  as  young  ladies  isn't  ashamed  to  look  men  in  the  face 
a  that'uns,  although  they  have  learned  to  draw:  I  know  eh  my 
yunger  days,  it  would  have  been  considered  very  bould." 
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"Your  'younger  days/  and  'very  bold/"  reiterated  her  eldest  daugh • 
ter;  "I  am  surprised  at  you  mamma :  whoever  heard  of  such  anti- 
quated stuff  and  nonsense.  How  often  must  I  tell  you  to  imitate  me  ? 
why  did  my  father  give  me  the  fashionable  education  he  has  done  P 
but  that  I  might  instruct  you.  Looking  young  men  in  the  face,  in- 
deed !  Had  ever  accomplished  daughter  such  a  mother  ?  Don't  you 
see  mamma,  that  Mr.  Rattler  is  a  very  great  young  poet ;  and  that 
Harriet  Angelica  Kaufrman  Lawrence  is  a  very  great  painter :  and 
so,  clearly  have  a  right  to  do  as  they  like" 

"Oh,  of  course,  my  dear  Mrs.  Hicks,  it  were  profanation  to  doubt 
it/'  said  the  mellifluous  Adelina  Farrimondoso. 

Whether  Mrs.  Hicks  was  satisfied  with  her  daughter's  logic  or  the 
assurance  given  by  Miss  Farrimondoso,  we  do  not  know,  but  certain  it 
is,  she  was  effectually  silenced. 

Raby  taking  pity  on  the  poor  artist,  and  thinking  that  she  had 
waited  long  enough,  took  his  first  finger  from  his  forehead,  and  dropped 
his  hand  a  little  below  his  mouth;  a  score  of  fair  bosoms  rose;  a 
score  (or  more)  of  voices  breathed  thanks  for  this  fortunate  inter- 
mission in  his  reverie. 

The  sketch  was  thus  proceeding  while  so  many  hearts  were  beating 
for  its  success,  when  the  footman  entered,  and  announced  Mr.  George 
Key.  The  announcement  was  scarcely  made  when  in  stepped  solemnly 
and  grandly,  Raby's  (in  his  assumed  character)  very  archetype:  his 
hair  was  flowing  a  la  Pag-a-m'ni ;  from  this  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
that  his  hair  had  been  dressed  musically.  Let  us  wonderingly  con- 
template Mr.  G.  Key,  ( for  by  that  sobriquet  he  was  known  to  the 
musical  world,)  to  his  chair.  We  have  done  so :  he  is  seated,  his  eyes 
are  thrown  languishingly  up — to  the  large  mirror  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room ;  he  sees  that  his  air,  his  hair,  his  shirt  collar,  his  stock,  and 
all  are  right, — a  sigh  (affetuoso)  steals  from  his  bosom. 

"  What  inspiring  touch,  that  ^Eolian  harp-like,  awoke  that  melt- 
ing sound/'  whispered  the  delighted  Adelina  Farrimondoso. 

"  Tread  on  his  toes,  and  then  perhaps  you  will  hear  a  'harsher 
and  a  louder  tone!'"  said  little  Miss  Gingernipper. 

"Do,"  said  Miss  Bluesock's  good-looking  brother,  thinking  there 
would  be  some  fun. 

Still,  "high  his  eyes,  and  melancholy  low  his  soul,"  sat  the  rival 
of  our  hero. 

"You  seem  quite  dull  this  evening,  ar'nt  you  well?  you  look  as 
low  and  gloomy  as  one  of  my  husband's  coal  pits,"  said  the  sympa- 
thetic Mrs.  Hicks. 

"  Merely  transposed  into  the  min«r,  and  G.  in  the  minor  is  always 
a  flat  key?  giggled  the  mischievous  little  Miss  Gingernipper. 

This  was  followed  by  another  roar  of  laughter  on  the  part  of 
Bowling  and  two  or  three  others:  even  Raby  forgot  himself,  and  got 
first  into  a  grin,  then  into  a  titter,  and  (gradationally)  into'  a  loud 
laugh.  Miss  Angelica  Kauflman  Lawrence,  and  her  admirers,  were 
bewildered  at  this  new  interruption  to  the  profile;  besides  how  could 
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a  great  poet  laugh  so,  at  the  joke  of  such  a  little  pert,  unaccom- 
plished, ugly  creature  ?  Raby,  however,  did  laugh,  and  heartily  too ; 
and  did  not  perceive,  until  it  was  almost  too  late,  that  he  was  forget- 
ting his  part ;  he  saw  his  error,  and  at  once  re-assumed  the  same 
stolidity  of  countenance  that  he  had  assumed  all  the  evening. 

Bowling,  however,  was  resolved  to  mortify  a  few  of  the  "enrap- 
tured," and  "  sympathetics ;"  so  snatched  up  little  Miss  Gingernip- 
per's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  mustached  lip,  swearing  by  Apollo's 
lutestrings,  that  she  was  the  wittiest  and  prettiest  little  creature  he 
bad  ever  known,  and  that  he  would  break  up  Raby's  acquaintance  if 
he  did  not  write  a  "  sonnet  to  her  very  eye-lashes"  by  eight  o  clock 
the  next  morning. 

"Perhaps  Mr.  Bowling  would  like  Miss  Lawrence  to  give  Mr. 
Rattler  the  color  of  them,  as  it  might  assist  Mr.  Rattler's  inven- 
tion," gently,  slowly,  and  very  distinctly  observed  Miss  Julia  Hicks. 

"  By  the  Peacocks'- tails  of  Juno  !  a  good  idea ;  I  like  it  vastly : 
am  obliged  for  the  suggestion :  and  perhaps  Mr.  George  Key  would 
oblige  me  by  setting  the  lines  to  music." 

"  Exactly  so ;  and  if  Miss  Hicks  would  confer  the  additional  favor 
ol  singing  them,  with  her  own  accompaniment  on  the  violin,  we  should 
be  under  an  obligation  that  it  would  take  years  to  repay,  as  I  assure 
3tou  Miss  Hicks  plays  that  delightful  instrument  most  enchantingly." 
curtsyed  Miss  Gingernipper. 

Ijest  our  reader  should  think  that  Miss  Gingernipper  was  fibbing  a 
little,  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  known  the  fact  at  once,  that  Miss 
Hicks  did  occasionally,  and  with  some  success,  play  on  that  (hitherto 
considered)  unfeminine  instrument ;  she  did  so,  however,  on  the  score 
of  originality :  but  in  that  she  was  mistaken,  as  the  divine  Cecilia 
herself  used  to  scrape  a  little. 

Miss  Julia  Hicks  was  so  astounded  at  this  fresh  piece  of  assurance 
before  our  hero,  that  she  burst  into  an  incipient  cataract  of  tears, 
and  would  have  immediatly  left  the  room,  fainted,  died,  6zc.  but  for 
Raby,  who,  feeling  for  the  situation  of  his  admirer,  at  once  took  her 
by  the  hand,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  mother,  at  length  pacified 
her, — Raby  assuring  her,  in  the  most  fervent  manner,  that  he  would 
write  a  lampoon  on  the  little  satirist  before  he  slept.  This  unfortu- 
nate repartee  and  exposure  had  nearly  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the 
whole  evening;  which  Raby  perceiving,  whispered  the  hostess  to  call 
on  Mr.  G.  Key  for  a  song.  Mr.  G.  Key  was  evidently  suffering 
from  the  mortification  caused  by  little  Miss  Gingernipper,  and  was 
going  to  make  the  usual  apologies,  but  observing  little  G.'s  eyes,  and 
fearing  another  attack,  he  commenced — "  All  is  lost  now,"  in  a  very 
weak  pianissimo ;  he  took  courage,  however,  and  after  about  a  hundred 
shakes,  trillos,  appogiaturas,  runs  and  cadences,  finished,  to  the 
admiration  of  all  present. 

"  The  last  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  that  song,  was  by 
Rubini,"  said  the  captain. 

"Indeed;  and  how  did  he  manage  it?"  asked  Mr.  G.  Key, 
patronizingly. 

"  Oh  !  tolerably;  but  his  falsetto  was  very  bad  that  evening." 
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"Indeed/*  cried  Mrs.  Hicks,  (here  was  an  opportunity/  u Indeed! 
I  am  sorry  to  bear  that,  for  falsetto  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  pruttiest 
little  song  I  ever  heard." 

This  was  followed  by  a  suppressed  chuckle  all  over  the  room; 
Mrs.  Hicks  appearing  highly  delighted  at  her  display.  The  two 
Miss  Hickses,  however,  were  blushing  from  the  tips  of  their  fingers  to 
the  crown  of  their  heads,  upwards,  and  to  the  very  ends  of  their  toe- 
nails, downwards.  Little  Miss  Gingernipper  saw  that  this  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  of  humbling  the  Hickses  to  be  neglected ;  and 
so,  with  a  great  deal  of  coolness  and  apparent  unconcern,  said. 

"  Pray,  madam,  may  I  ask  where  you  heard  falsetto  sung  ?*' 

"Where?  why,  when  the  Hitalian  hoppero  came  down  here,  I 
remember  very  well  they  sung  it  in  a  piece  where  they  all  ate  upon 
the  stage.  Oh!"  said  the  old  lady,  (seeing  her  first-born  pull  her 
face  at  her)  "I  know  something  of  Hitalian,  too:  falsetto  means  fall 
down  and  set  to,  and  they  did  fall  down  and  set  to;  for  I  never  seed 
people  ate  faster  in  my  life,  either  on  or  hoff  a  stage.'1 

This  was  followed  by  a  convulsion  of  laughter ;  Miss  Gingernipper 
pretending  not  to  know  the  cause,-^but  whispered  slyly  into  her 
friend**  ear,  "  You  perceive  there  are  others  who  can  lampoon  as  well 
as  your  champion,  Mr.  Rattler." 

Poor  Mrs.  Hicks  joined  in  the  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  rest, 
imagining  that  her  friends  were  laughing  at  the  satirical  manner  in 
which  she  had  described  the  "  setting  to,"  of  the  "  Hitalian  hoppero," 
company.  Poor  Miss  Thespia  threw  herself  into  an  attitude  of 
despair,  (without  however  the  dagger  and  bowl)  and  looked,  first, 
piteously  on  the  authoress  of  her  existence,  and  then  scornfully 
at  the  whole  company,  and  lastly,  the  most  withering  look  of  con- 
tempt, indignity,  and  defiance,  at  Miss  Gingernipper,  (who  returned 
it  with  a  giggle)  after  which  she  clasped  her  burning  forehead  with 
her  hands,  burst  (though  they  could  not  be  seen  through  her  fingers) 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and,  made  her  final  exit. 

Raby  perceiving  the  mortification  of  this  unhappy  family,  desired 
Mr.  George  Key  to  call  upon  some  one  for  a  song,  he  being  entitled 
to  that  courtesy  from  having  sung  previously.  Mr.  Key  looked 
heavily  round  tie  room,  and  at  last  fixed  his  lack-lustre  eye  on  Mr. 
James  Bowling,  whom  he  desired  to  honor  the  company  with  an 
attempt.  Mr.  Bowling  at  once  sung  "Rest  warrior  rest,''  in  some- 
thing like  the  style  of  an  Englishman,  masculinely,  boldly,  and 
manly,  but  unfortunately  gave  a 'shake  (trillo)  just  where  he  says 
"rest  warrior,  rest,"  but  this  we  fear  was  done  on  purpose. 

The  song  was  received  with  a  proper  quantity  of  applause,  consi- 
dering there  was  such  a  singer  as  Mr.  George  Key  present :  Raby 
only  not  appearing  to  join  so  heartily  as  the  rest,  and  being  pressed 
by  two  or  three  of  his  admirers  for  his  opinion,  begged  to  be  excused : 
but  as  they  would  take  no  denial  and  being  joined  in  their  request  by 
Mr.  Bowling  himself,  he  observed  that  there  could  be  but  one  opinion 
as  to  the  general  merit  of  his  friend's  song,  but  the  reason  he  did  not 
join  so  heartily  in  those  enconiums,  however  justly  bestowed,  was 
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simply  because  the  rule,  which  ordained  that  there  ever  should  be  a 
suitable  action  between  expression  and  meaning,  was  in  his  opinion 
not  obeyed;  for  since  music  was  only  another  name  for  action, 
and,  that  since  propriety  had  ever  been  considered  as  the  result  of  a 
suiting  of  the  word  to  the  action,  and  the  reverse,  so  that  this  being 
a  theorem,  why  then  singing  must  be  governed  by  it.  Where  then 
would  be  his  friend's  song  that  night  ?  for  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  just  where  he  asked  the  warrior  to  rest,  he  gave  a  shake.  Now, 
he  should  like  to  ask  if  they  were  wishful  to  consign  a  man  to  the 
arms  of  Somnus,  whether  shaking  him  was  the  most  likely  way  to 
effect  their  purpose  ?  "No,"  continued  Mr.  Rattler,  "if  my  friend, 
Captain  Pilcher,  would  only  honor  us  with  a  song,  all  that  I  have 
feebly  attempted  to  explain  would  be  nobly  expressed  in  the  first 
verse. 

A  round  of  applause  followed  the  request,  and  the  captain  cleared 
away  for  action,  and  though  he  bad  done  so  often  before,  yet  with 
never  so  much  perturbation  of  spirit  as  he  did  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  looked,  however,  into  Mr.  Rattler's  face,  and  Mr.  Rattler 
nodded  an  "  I'm  ready.*' 

Mr.  Pilcher  commenced  and  found  that  the  trembles  did  not  interfere 
with  him  so  much  as  he  expected ;  nay,  he  had  actually  got  so  nice 
and  steady,  and  had  a  passage  or  two  to  execute,  just  in  the  middle  of 
his  voice,  so  snug  that  he  was  most  anxious  for  the  "wink,"  still  there 
was  no  signal;  da  capo,  yet  no  intimation,  at  last  he  had  to  run  up  to 
F.  and  then  to  G.,  the  very  crack  between  his  natural  and  his  falsetto, 
and  just  as  he  was  managing  to  glide  in  as  imperceptibly  as  possible, 
Mr.  Rattler  cave  a  sudden  wink,  the  captain  was  taken  by  surprise,  but 
was  resolved  to  obey,  and  began  to  go,  "h— ea,  he — a,  he-he."  An 
attempt  to  form  a  trillo  on  a  child's  trumpet  would  have  been  respect- 
able in  comparison.  The  captain  scarleted,  and  never  in  his  career 
did  he  hear  distant  whisperings  so  soon  form  into  loud  bellows,  as 
now  did  the  twitchings  and  titterrings  grow  into  loud  roars. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


As  we  hare  elsewhere  mentioned  Mr.  Rattler's  new  work  on  poetry  f 
we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  a  specimen  of  it  here :  ob. 
serving  that,  in  his  edition,  there  are  but  two  verses  in  each  page  j 
the  paper  alone  being  worth  the  money  the  work  will  be  offered  aU 
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ELEGY 

UN  THK  DEATH   OF  POOR  TOM  QUAVBR,  A   MU ttC  MA8TDU 

Mourn  poor  Tom  Quaver,  one  and  all. 

Ye  children  of  the  great  Apollo, 
O'er  his  sad  fate  your  tears  should  fall   ' 

Like  miasm*,  large,  but  not  so  hollow. 

To  match  him  were  a  hopless  strife, 
For  e'en  the  best  of  his  successors, 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  his  life, 
This  first  of  musical  professors. 

A  cheerful  face,  I  trow,  he  wore, 
No  wag  with  wit  or  fun  repleter, 

E'er  put  his  glasses  down  in  •  core, 
Or  smokM  a  pipe  of  longer  metre. 

With  cateh-'wg  air  and  figure  round, 
A  glee  some  eye,  and  cheeks  Roac-ini, 

His  voice  was  e'er  a  welcome  sound 
As  ever  parted  lips  Rubi-m. 

Like  bats-clefs  curled  his  raren  hair, 
(Better  be  thus  than  like  a  candle) 

A  nose  proportioned,  large  and  fair, 
Was  to  his  face  the  " mighty  Handel" 

No  tune  was  ever  sung  or  play'd  in 

This  world,  that  he  had  not  by  heart, 
From  "  Yankee  Doodle"  up  to  Haydn, 
And  down  from  Handel  to  Mozart. 

Like  Wiilman  on  the  clarionet  he 
Could  play ;  the  flute  ne'er  press'd  such  lips  ; 

He'd  scrape  a  bass  with  Dragonetti  ; 
And  beat  the  double  drums  to  Chippo. 

Horn,  organ,  fiddle,  pandean-reed, 

Nought  came  amiss  to  him  ;  in  short  he 

Could  play  them  all ;  though  friends  agreed 
That  the  Piano  was  his  forte. 

No  party  man,  no  creed  despising, 
Tom's  heart  was  liberal  and  full ; 

Though  native  Biehop  idolising, 
He'd  bow  to  foreign  Ok  Buli< 
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Bat  love  at  last  his  bosom  enter 'd, 

And  practised  there  his  torments  daily, 
While  both  Tom's  eyes  their  jmptZs  centred 
Upon  one  other  called  Miss  Bayley. 

Her  heart  his  looks  alone  retaining, 

She  quite  forgot  the  lines  and  spaces, 
Betwixt  their  stations,  Tom  still  gaining, 

With  his  sweet  airs  on  her  good  graces. 

So  when  with  prelude  quite  u  andante,'* 

He  made  his  overtures  to  Mary, 
Sheusotto  voce"  "tremulante," 

Gave  a  consent  quite  voluntary. 

"  Prestissimo"— Tom  all  «  allegro," 
Embrac'd  her  with  bravura  action, 

Little  suspecting  that  a  negro- 
Servant  had  watch 'd  the  whole  transaction. 

But  as  in  music  so  in  wooing, 

It  must  be  granted  as  a  thesis, 
Where  one's  too  sharp  it's  sure  to  ruin 

The  finest  of  concerted  pieces. 

So  with  grand  crashf  papa  and  mamma 

Brake  their  duet  and  spoiTd  the  cadence 
Just  as  the  rule  is  in  the  drama, 

When  fond  youths  kneel  to  blushing  maidens. 

u  All  was  lost  now" — "none  can  resist 
Their  fate"  to  cut  the  story  shorter, 
Miss  was  removM  and  Tom  dismissed 
With  scorn  and— ■payment  for  the  quarter. 

Kind  friends  in  haste  the  tale  divulged 

To  foes  all  eager  to  assist  'em, 
So  both  with  one  accord  indulged 

Their  wit  on  the  Low-jeer -ian  system. 

Now  hatred  of  love  and  doomed  to  languish, 

Lock'd  up  with  treble  woe  Miss  B. 
Could  only  hope  to  sooth  her  anguish, 

That  Tom  might  pitch  upon  the  key. 

But  when  at  length  time  did  bereave  her 

Of  this  last  prospect  of  release, 
She  longed  to  plunge  into  the  river, 

And  rival  HandeVs  Water-piece. 
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Excess  of  grief  can't  last  for  ever  ; 

So  "as  it  fell  upon  a  day ;" 
Singing"  she  never  blamed  him  never,* 

She  with  the  last  note  died  away. 

Poor  Tom  now  quite  dis-org-an-iz'd, 

With  swell-mg  heart  dragged  some  fews  days  on  ; 
But  on  the  twelfth  a  plan  devis'd 

That  wretched  man  might  die-apacc-on. 

Despair  "  crescendo"  stealing  o'er  him, 
He  thought  on  all  his  former  glory  ; 

A  violin  that  lay  before  him, 
Was  now  his  sad  " memento  Mori" 

Then  as  more  mortal  thoughts  arose, 

And  resolution  'gan  to  rally, 
lie  strove  his  feelings  to  compose  f 

And  then  arrange  his  own  Finale! 

Resolv'd  at  length — some  cordage  this  he 
Across  a  Broad-toood  beam  did  swing 

To  shew  what  he,  like  Paganini, 
Could  execute  upon  one  string. 

A  stop  waltz  with  these  sad  additions, 
Finished  a  life  that  he  abhorr'd  ; 

And  Tom,  like  all  his  compositions, 
Ended  upon  the  common  chord. 


Afterth  e  many  unhappy  cuts  that  were  made  upon  the  Hicks9 
family,  the  reader  will  not  he  at  all  surprised  to  find  that  the  party 
was  broken  up  at  an  early  hour ;  Miss  Julia  Hicks  giving  herself  up 
to  the  most  fashionable  melancholy  she  could  hit  upon,  for  the  whole 
space  of  a  fortnight;  often  exclaiming  that  what  with  the  horrid  blun- 
derings  of  her  mamma,  and  the  impertinent  disclosures  respecting 
the  fiddle-playing  by  little  Gingernipper,  she  wondered  she  survived 
that "  horrid  night." 

Miss  Thespia's  grief  was  of  a  more  exalted  nature :  she  set  to 
work  at  once,  and  was  resolved  to  write  a  five-act  tragedy,  in  which 
Miss  Gingernipper,  and  one  or  two  more  who  shall  now  he  name- 
less, will  cut  a  very  sorry  figure. 

Miss  Angelica  Kaufhnan  Lawrence  finished  the  portrait  of  Raby 
in  a  very  few  days  after  the  sitting,  and  brought  it  for  the  purpose, 
as  she  observed,  of  affording  some  consolation  to  the  afflicted  Miss 
Hicks.     The  announcement  was  made  to  Miss  Julia  as  delicately 
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and  as  carefully  as  possible ;  the  melancholy  that  she  had  adopted 
did  not,  however,  admit  of  such  a  solace;  but  after  being  urged  by 
her  unfortunate  mamma,  friends,  and  physicians,  she  at  last  con- 
sented, particularly  after  hearing  that  Mr.  Rattler  had  called  several 
times  to  inquire  after  her  health.  The  instant  it  was  shewn  to  her 
she  pronounced  it  to  be  like  :  but  the  effort  was  too  much ;  as  the 
closed  eye,  and  sunken  form  indicated.  She  was  in  a  swoon  ;  an  event 
that  the  erudite  physician,  who  attended  on  this  momentous  occa- 
sion had  predicted,  as  he  bad  told  Miss  Julia  herself,  that  any  preci- 
pitate act  would  produce  the  result  we  have  described.  Miss  Hicks 
on  coming  to,  smiled  three  times,  looked  languishingly  round,  clasped 
two  or  three  of  her  friends'  hands,  wanted  to  know  where  she  had 
been  ?  could  never  repay  them  for  so  much  kindness ;  was  ashamed 
of  the  trouble  she  had  given  them ;  and  with  a  resolution,  a  magnani- 
mity of  soul  that  did  her  immortal  honor,  and  proclaimed  her  a  real 
heroine,  demanded  another  view  of  the  picture.  The  request  was 
complied  with,  but  not  so  suddenly  as  before.  She  took  the  minia- 
ture in  her  hand,  and  calmly  looked  on.  "  Oh  !  for  the  pencil  of 
Raphael/'  exclaimed  Miss  Angelica  Kauffman  Lawrence :  she  looked 
round,  but  not  being  able  to  find  any  but  Brookman  and  Langdon's, 
the  idea  was  lost  to  the  world  for  ever. 

"  How  like  the  shirt  collar,"  musingly  exclaimed  Miss  Hicks, 
"and  two  side  curls:  oh  !  the  very  life." 

"  I  never  seed  any  thing  more  loike  eh  my  life,''  said  Mrs.  Hicks, 
adjusting  her  spectacles  for  another  peep;  "it  ort  to  be  printed  in 
goold.  Now  I  will  say,  that  for  that  man  as  cuts  'em  out  with  his 
feet,  he  always  puts  a  bit  of  goold  on  their  hair,  coat  collar,  and  but- 
ton holes ;  but  really,  this  is  very  loike." 

"Like  whom  mamma?"  asked  her  unsuspecting  daughter. 

"  Who  ?  why  Mr.  Bowling.      I  can  tell  it  by  the  turn  of  the  lip." 

The  daughter  had  nearly  relapsed ;  whilst  Miss  Lawrence  ex- 
plained that  the  portrait  was  intended  for  Mr.  Rattler ;  not  for  Mr. 
Bowling. 

"  Indeed  !**  smartly  replied  Mrs.  Hicks,  "then  whoy  didn't  you  tell 
me  ?   how  was  I  to  know  ?" 

Some  of  the  young  ladies  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  like- 
ness of  Mr.  George  Key  in  it,  others  were  of  opinion  (although  like 
Mr.  Rattler — very  like  indeed,)  yet  they  thought  it  was  a  good  deal 
like  Miss  Bluesock's  handsome  brother.  Mary,  the  housemaid,  who 
happened  to  come  into  the  room  at  the  moment,  and  who  was  at  once 
honored  with  a  peep  burst  into  a  fit  of  the  most  immoderate  laughter : 
"  I  should  a  know'd  it  where  e're  I'd  a  seed  it,  well  I  never,"  and  then 
she  laughed  again. 

"  Then  you  think  it  like,  do  you  ?"  complaisautly  inquired  Miss 
Hicks. 

"Oh  itsliker  nor  natur  itself;  for  I  have  seen  him  play  the  part  so 
often." 

"  Who  play  a  part?  what  part?  whom  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded 
Miss  Hicks. 
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"  Oh,  our  John,  when  ho  plays  Clod  Milnut,  and  Miss  Thespiongli 
plays  the  lady  of  the  lions." 

Mortification  had  evidently  marked  Miss  Hicks  for  her  own,  and 
this  time  was  for  including  the  talented  Miss  Lawrence.  Miss 
Angelica  was  a  little  consoled,  however,  with  the  assurance  of  some 
of  her  friends,  who  were  all  connoiseurs,  that  whatever  might  be  the 
miniature's  defects,  that  of  being  ridiculously  like  (which  is  too  often 
the  case)  was  not  amongst  the  number. 

We  shall  now  revert  to  our  trio,  and  should  have  done  so  sooner, 
but  we  had  nothing  sufficiently  interesting  to  lay  before  the  reader, 
excepting  we  state  that  from  the  moment  they  left  the  scene  of  the 
late  banquet,  to  the  one  which  placed  them  at  Mr.  Bowling's  hotel, 
the  captain  had  never  spoken  a  word  nor  had  Mr.  Bowling.  The 
cause  of  this  veto  to  the  agreeable  interlocutors,  that  usually  charac- 
terized their  transits,  probably  varied,  for  the  captain  seemed  not  to 
talk  from  the  profundity  of  his  silence,  nor  Mr.  Bowling  from  the 
depth,  roundness,  and  loudness  of  his  laughter,  whilst  Mr.  Rattler 
was  in  that  agreeable  bewilderment,  which  was  manifested,  by  asking 
in  turns  what  strange  event  could  have  caused  such  opposite  pheno- 
mena. As  soon  as  they  fairly  arrived,  however,  Captain  Richer 
dismissed  from  her  uneasy  task  the  dumb  goddess,  and  before  she 
well  gave  a  flap  of  her  wings,  he  said  "  Pray  might  I  venture  to  ask, 
whv  Mr.  Rattler  did  not  introduce  the  wink  sooner?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't  introduce  it  soon  enough,  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  did 
not  do  it  before,  but  I  had  *  not  an  opportunity,*  but  perhaps  it  will 
meet  with  the  same  welcome  if  I  give  it  now,"  and  Raby  gave  a  very 
sly  one. 

"  Ob,  you  are  there,  are  you  ?  ha,  ha,  well  give  me  your  hand,  I 
must  confess,  I  might  have  expected — but  hang  it,  I  never  was  made 

so  ridiculous  in '' 

"  Ha,  ha,  well  come  make  it  all  up  ;  why  what  silly  fellows  you 
must  be,  to  be  making  war  upon  each  other  in  this  way.  No,  no,  if 
we  are  to  have  some  '  effects/  let  it  be  upon  the  common  enemy,  and 
not  amongst  ourselves.'1 

Mr.  Rattler  willingly  agreed  to  Mr.  Bowling's  proposal,  and  in 
order  to  oblivionize  all  recollections,  further  agreed  that  they  should 
be  put  to  steep  in  quart  bumpers. 

Mr.  Bowling  at  once  called  out  for  three  tankards  of  burgundy,  by 
way  of  what  he  termed  a  libation  to  their  better  friendship.  "  Well 
be  mightier  than  ever  Jupiter  was ;  and  we'll  dispense  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Ganymede.  There,  that's  right,  my  worthy  squire  of  the 
cellar.  Now  then,  here  goes  in  quart  bumpers ;  and  choked  be  him 
that  cries  out 'hold  it's  stuff.'" 

To  the  captain  this  was  no  difficult  task,  but  Raby  shuddered  to 
contemplate  it :  he  knew  there  was  no  alternative,  drink  it  he  must, 
and  drink  it  he  did :  this,  with  the  refreshments  he  had  sipped  at  old 
Hicks',  to  use  the  language  of  that  useful  chronicle,  the  Boxiana,  ra- 
ther "queered"  him.  Champagne  being  called  in,  and  a  bottle  or  two 
emptied  by  the  party  in  equal  proportions,  even  Mr.  Bowling  and  the 
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captain  began  to  be  jolly ;  and  Raby  all  at  once  began  to  think  his 
6st  much  larger  than  usual ;  this  was  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  repeatedly  closed  and  then  opened  it,  and  every  now  and 
then  squared  his  shoulders ;  and  at  last  proposed  that  they  should  go 
and  knock  somebody  down.  No  sooner  was  this  proposition 
made,  than  it  was  simultaneously  agreed  to :  Mr.  James  Bowling 
sallying  out  first,  being  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  the  strong  shoulders  of  the  captain  were  seen  following ;  and 
Raby  making  a  running  leap  to  top  the  captain's  head,  missed  his  aim 
and  almost  knocked  off  his  own. 

They  had  not  sallied  far,  for  the  modest  purpose  we  have  just  al- 
luded to,  when  they  were  accosted  by  an  elderly  gentleman  with  a  re- 
markably white  head,  short,  and  of  somewhat  punchy-like  appearance; 
his  hat  had  evidently  been  knocked  off  in  the  scuffle  that  he  was  with 
difficulty  emerging  from,  whilst  two  or  three  young  fellows  who  had 
been  belabouring  him  with  their  walking-canes  and  umbrellas, 
were  protesting  that  if  he  did  not  "refund,"  or  go  in  and  play 
another  rub.,  they  would  take  it  out  of  his  bones.  Raby  being  as  we 
have  shewn,  rather  elevated,  and  wanting  some  employment,  thought 
there  could  be  no  better  opportunity,  than  the  one  which  presented 
itself  now :  with  this  he  asked  the  young  gentlemen,  in  a  veiy  gen- 
tle and  civil  manner,  if  they  could  not  find  some  other  amusement, 
save  that  of  three  young  men  setting  upon  an  old  one  P 

The  tallest  of  the  three  said,  "By  my  soul,  my  young  Quixote, 
you're  quite  out  about  the  amusement:  I  grant  you  that  what  we 
were  doing  was  absolutely  loss  of  time;  but  if  yourself  and  friends 
will  join  the  '  ould  gentleman/  we'll  endeavour  to  make  the  affair  not 
only  amusing  but  quite  interesting." 

"Stay,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  just  as  the  parties  were  about  to 
join  issue,  "stay,  just  know  the  cause  of  our  quarrel." 

"Och,  you  bamboozling  ould  divil,  first  fight,  and  then  we  can 
quarrel  afterwards ;  no  doubt,  that  will  suit  the  gintlemins'  arrange- 
ments best,  as  they  have  not  given  us  time  to  quarrel  before." 

"Agreed,"  cried  all  the  parties,  but  the  elderly  gentleman:  who 
shouted  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice, "  I'll  give  *  sats;'  and,  gentlemen," 
continued  he,  turning  round  to  his  new  allies,  "you  perhaps  will 
honor  me  by  cracking  a  bottle  at  my  expense,  that  I  may  suitably 
thank  you  for  your  intended  kindness,  and  that  you  for  once  in  your 
lives  may  meet  an  honest  man :  I  say,  an  honest  man ;  '  an  honest 
man's  the  noblest' — I  am  ready,  Sir  Patrick,  but  don't  be  in 
such  a  hurry.  I'll  give  you  '  sats,'  though  it  should  take  me  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning:  we'll  be  better  friends  than  ever:  we've 
quarrelled  scores  of  times  haven't  we  Pat.  ?  Come  on,  we  can  find  a 
place  where  we  can  have  it."  And  at  last  they  entered  an  inn  by  a 
private  signal,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Adclphi. 

"Ah!  ah,"  said  the  old  gentlemen,  "this  is  cheerful,"  rubbing  his 
hands  at  the  fire;  "this  is  snug.  Now,  is  not  this  better  than 
brawling  in  the  street  ?  for  the  honor  of  human  nature,  I  hope  this 
will  not  occur  again.     That's  right  my  love;    good  girl,  good  girl; 
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pretty  creature !  Now,  gentlemen,  that's  what  I  call  putting  a  light 
upon  the  subject.  Anne,  my  dear,  I  wish  some  of  our  Town  council 
had  half  your  eloquence :  Anne  illuminates  with  a  touch.  How's 
your  mother  ?  the  authoress  of  your  existence,  sweet  creature !  good 
lady !  if  she  had  never  done  but  one  act,  but  one — one  solitary  act — I 
mean  gentlemen,  giving  birth  to  that  most  inestimable  of  young  ladies, 
Miss  Anne,  the  only  specimen  of  feminine  perfection  which  ever;blest 
these  eyes!  she  were  worthy  of  immortality.  Tell  the  waiter  to 
bring  a  couple  of  bottles  of  champagne :  one  bottle  to  drown  all  ani- 
mosities in,  the  other  to  pledge  our  new  friends.  That'll  do,  Miss 
Anne  :  there  goes  beauty.     The  fire  will  do  Miss  Anne, — 

'  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood  fram'd, 
I  ne'er  could  injure  you — ,M 

"  Oh,  to  the  divil  with  your  heart !  Who  ever  heard  of  a  lawyer 
having  a  heart  ?  barring  it  was  a  stone,  with  a  petrified  toad  in  the 
centre  of  it.  Let's  have  the  cards,  and  go  to  work,  and  have  no  more 
of  your  d— d  bamboozling." 

"Speaking  of  cards,  I  entreat  your  pardon,  gentlemen  all;  here  is 
mine.  I  thank  heaven,  that  I  have  never  done  any  thing  that  I 
should  be  ashamed  of  my  card  or  my  name:  Richard  Silvery,  Esq., 
of  the  law;  of  the  law — and  an  honest  man.  I  say  of  the  law,  and 
an  honest  man.  The  only  epitaph  I  ever  desire,  is, — 'Here  lies 
honest  Dick  Silvery.' " 

"Thin  I  .think  ye'U  never  git  it,  as  I  don't  think  ye'U  find  any  one 
that  will  lie  for  you." 

This  caused  a  general  and  hearty  laugh ;  and  the  whole  party  was 
evidently  getting  into  better  temper,  after  a  round  or  two  of  the 
champagne.  Old  Silvery  being,  however,  a  little  mortified  at  the 
last  rap  which  Sir  Patrick  gave  him,  commenced  with. 

"As  to  lying  in  my  place,  Sir  Pat.,  an  honest  man  needs  fear  no 
place.  I  should  not  like  any  man  to  be  taken  for  me.  As  to  my 
bad  habits,  and  worse  companions,  I  shall  part  from  them;  ruinous 
company!" 

"Depart — you  mean  to  say,  old  Silvery.  No,  no,  you'll  stick  to 
your  companions,  bad  habits,  and  worse  conscience,  as  long  as 
they  will  stick  to  you.  There  will  be  no  chance,  however,  of  your 
forming  any  acquaintance  in  the  other  world.  The  worms  would 
prefer  prussic  acid;  the  divils  distilled  holy  water;  and  as  for  the 
angels,  upon  my  honor  I  think  that  would  fail  you  which  never  failed 
you  before — I  mean  your  impudence;  for,  though  it  has  been  ad- 
mitted that  no  man  had  ever  so  much;  yet  I  think,  Dick,  you'd  hardly 
have  enough  of  it  to  ask  the  angels  to  carry  you  into  Abraham's 
bosom.  No,  Mr.  Silvery,  your  greatest  punishment  will  be,  to  let 
you  wander  through  all  your  former  scenes  alone.  To  spend  all 
your  midnight  orgies  by  yourself.  To  have  all  the  wish,  without  the 
power  to  tempt  youth.  To  see  eleven  tricks  in  one  hand,  without 
the  power  to  take  odds  you  '  name  the  winner.'  To  see  litigious 
blockheads  walking  by  scores  into  attorneys'  offices,  and  not  be  able 
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to  unlock  your  door.  To  see  beauty  unprotected  and  not  be  able  to 
pollute  it.  To  see  pigeons  and  not  be  able  to  pluck  them. 
To  see  your  whiskers  as  white  as  snow  and  not  be  able  to  dye 
them  a  purple  brown;  or,  if  you  do,  to  see  them  as  I  now  see  them, 
about  the  thickness  of  a  penny-piece  next  the  skin,  as  white  as  er- 
mine, and  all  the  rest  the  color  of  a  humming  bird's  back:  And 
finally  to  see  your  ould  friend,  Sir  Patrick  M'Caisy,  with  your 
power  and  making  the  same  use  of  it." 

This  was  followed  by  a  roar  from  the  whole  company. 

At  last  old  Silvery  rallied;  and  silence  being  demanded  by  all  at 
once,  and  having  stimulated  his  energies,  with  about  a  noggin  of 
brandy,  he  desired  that  Captain  Pilcher  would  do  him  the  honor  of 
taking  the  chair.  This  request  was  also  seconded  by  all  the  com- 
pany at  once ;  and  after  the  captain  was  duly  installed,  Mr.  Silvery 
took  off  his  spectacles,  wiped  them,  took  three  pinches  of  snuff,  and 
then  commenced:— 

"Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  may  it  please  you.  First,  per- 
mit me  to  return  thanks  to  the  bountiful  Disposer  of  all  things,  for 
his  goodness  in  throwing  in  my  way  such  friends  as  yourself,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Mr.  Bowling,  and  Mr.  Rattler.  But,  sir,  if  my  meeting 
with  you  this  evening,  be  a  source  of  happiness  and  comfort  to  me, 
what  must  be  my  mortification  to  find  that  every  thing  which  could  be 
done,  has  been  done,  by  my  long  and  learned  friend,  Sir  Patrick 
M'Caisy,  no  doubt  a  descendant  of  the  identical  gentleman  who 
found  a  man  in  his  mistress'  cupboard,  who  was  not  Mr.  M'Caisy — I 
say,  I  say  that  every  thing  has  been  done  to  depreciate  me,  to  lessen 
me,  to  sink  me,  in  the  value,  good  will,  and  estimation  of  my  three 
new,  but  honored  and  respected  friends.  Sir  Patrick  M'Haisy — a 
melancholy  instance  of  a  man  not  being  able  to  pronounce  his  own 
name — a-hem,  that  we'll  pass  over;  I  say  that  we'll  pass  over ;  as  I 
am  afraid  we  must  many  other  things.  Perhaps  that,  and  many  of 
his  irregularities,  are  owing  to  the  little  incident  I  have  just  alluded 
to ;  as  I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sir  Patrick's  nearest  rela- 
tives, that  his  immediate  progenitor  was  not  the  son  of  his  own 
father,  but  only  of  the  'rale  blood'  on  the  mother's  side.  Well,  be 
it  as  it  may,  I  certainly  had  a  regard  for  Sir  Patrick.  When  first  I 
saw  him  it  was  at  my  brother-in-law's,  the  then  lord  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin; I  say,  the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin ;  the  mayor  and  myself  marry- 
ing two  sisters  :  I  say,  sisters,  so  of  course  we  were  brothers-in-law." 

"Bother-in-laws,  you  mane." 

"  Sir,  I  will  not  be  interrupted.  The  ladies,  however  are  both 
gone — gone,  I  hope,  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  loving  husbands  in 
heaven.  For  Mr.  Chairman,  in  despite  of  my  learned  and  lengthy 
friend  there,  I  trust — I  say,  I  do  trust  that  I  may  take  my  serial 
wanderings  in  those  blessed  abodes,  in  better  company  than  his. 
One  thing  is  very  certain,  that  I  should  make  a  more  shapeable 
cherub  than  ever  he  will ;  as  I  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
any  wings  as  long  as  his  legs  and  neck.  No  doubt,  if  he  ever  get 
there,  he  will  belong  to  the  heron  species,  and  they'll  put  him  into 
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the  fishing  department.     Well,  well,  my  only   prayer  is,  that  he 
may  succeed  better  in  it  than  ever  he  is  likely  to  do  as  an  heiress- 
catcher.      It   was  at  his   lordship's   table   that   I  met   with   this, 
then  modest  and  unassuming  young  gentleman;  humble   enough, 
the  very  gentleman  who  has  so  ably  manifested  his   gratitude  to- 
wards me,  in  your  presence  this  evening,  for  the  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness he  has  received  at  these  hands.     'Mr.  Silvery/  said  he,  after 
bowing  and  scraping  as  awkwardly  as  a  country  booby  does,  when 
he  goes  to   the  parish  parson  to  buy  a  license,  'I'd  like  to  be  going 
back  wid  yez  to  Ingland,  may  be  you'd  larn  me  to  spake  nately,  and 
tach  me  a  thing  or   two,  as  I  persave  you  are  quite  up,  and  I  am 
somewhat  in  the  dark.     I  could  bate  some  of  the  min,  now;  but  it's 
blarneying  the  ladies,  and  winning  their  husband's  money  I'd  like  to  be 
after.     A  barronight  has  a  good  sound  wid  it;   and  I  think  wid   a 
bit  of  your  instruction,  and  a  bit  of  rubbing  down,  may  be  we  might 
do  some  good  among  the  rum  puncheons  and  cotton  bags.     I  be- 
lieve I  am  blist  with  plenty  of  my  native  impudence,  my  very  ini- 
mies  admit  that ;  and  wid  a  six  feet  two  of  a  figure,  may  be  I'd  make 
my  fortune,  and   replenish  yours.     I'll   stand  a  tidy  per  centage.' 
Well,  things  were  agreed  upon,  I  will  not  tire  you  with  details;  but 
they  were  agreed  upon.     I  have  had  him  under  my  care  these  last 
six  months.     The  gamekeeper's  task,  to  break  in  half  a  dozen  young 
pointers,  and  as  many  country  squires,  for  the  shooting  season,  is  a 
mere  sinecure  to  what  mine  was.      As  a  specimen  of  his  improve- 
ment, and  to  shew  you  the  real  cause  of  his  ill-temper  to-night,  I 
will  tell  you  what  occurred  before  I  met  with  you  three  gentlemen 
this  evening.     Sir  Patrick  and  another  would-be  pupil  of  mine,  Mr. 
Potman,  from  '  town,'  were  playing — I  say  at  that  most  respectable, 
superlatively  so,  of  all  games,  'All  Fours/  but  whether  the   gentle- 
men were  too  stupid,  or  not  sufficiently  honest  to  play  alone  I  don't 
know,  but,  after  playing  a  few  games,  and  quarrelling  at  the  end  of 
every  one  it  was  agreed  to  play  for  a  sovereign  a  time,  and  I  was  to 
see  fair  play.     To  this  I  objected;  as  I  had  no  interest  in  the  game, 
and  was  wishful  to  go.  Knowing  that  they  had  no  honesty  of  their  own, 
they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mine;  I  say  to  mine:  so  at  last 
they  agreed  to  give  me  half  a  crown  a  game  to  see  that  all  was  fair. 
My  hero  of  the  green  Isle  won  the  first,  and  said  he  would  owe  me  half 
a  crown,  as  he  had  no  change,  I  obviated  this  last  difficulty,  by  giving 
him  seven  half-crowns  out  of  a  sovereign ;  keeping  one  for  my  honesty. 
And  here  let  me  observe,  that  a  stronger  proof  could  not  be  shewn 
to  you  gentlemen,  of  the  fact,  that  both  parties  thought  me  an  honest 
man ;  I  say  an  honest  man,  than  from  the  onerous  and  responsible 
duty  they  imposed  upon  me,  viz.  that  of  keeping  them  so.     The 
second  game  was  won  by  the  same  improving  youth,  and  a  second 
douceur  of  a  half-crown  was  paid  to  his  respected  master.      The 
third  also  fell  into  the  same  deserving  hands,  and  a  third  half-crown 
fell  into  mine,  Sir  Patrick's  sweet  temper  getting  so  sweet,  that  he 
insisted   on  replenishing  my  glass   at   his  expense,  I  obeyed   my 
flourishing  pupil,  and  drank  to  his  future  success.      But  the  fourth 
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game  fell  to  my  less  fortunate  friend  of  the  south  :  alas !  his  distant 
mother  little  thought  of  her  son's  good  luck  at  that  moment.  Well, 
he  threw  me  down  half  a  crown,  (the  winner  always  having  to  pay) 
and  hoped  he  should  have  to  offer  his  respects  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  I  hoped  the  luck  would  run  more  equally,  lest  one  side 
might  tire  too  soon.  Well,  he  certainly,  won  a  great  many  times 
together.  '  Ah!'  said  Sir  P.,  'had  luck  to  me,  hut  I  thought  I  had 
been  keeping  company  with  Miss  Fortune  long  enough.  I  thought 
it  was  time  to  be  taking  a  turn  with  her  mother:  Dame  Fortune  is 
now  the  word.'  and  so  it  was  for  a  long  time.  Well  success  ran 
variously  for  five  hours;  I,  with  some  difficulty  keeping  them  tole- 
rably honest.  At  last,  says  Mr.  Potman, '  I  can-not  pl-ay  any  more 
I  am  ti-red.' 

"'Och  to  the  divil,'  said  Sir  Patrick,  'don't  think  of  dhropping  it 
now  you're  a  winner.' 

"'  Winner !'  reiterated  the  other,  'winner,  I  have  lost  abo-ve 
thr-ee  pou-nds.' 

"'By  the  holy  mother  of  Hoyle,"  rejoined  the  other  brilliant,  de- 
liberately counting  his  money  five  or  six  times  over, ' how  dye  make 
that  out  ?  whin  I  have  lost  four.' 

"'Oh  !  gam-mon,'  returned  my  other  hopefid,  'that  won't  fit :  I 
counted  my  ca-ash  be-fore  I  be-gan.     I  have  just  lo-ast  four.' 

"'And  so  did  I,'  thundered  the  other,  'I  suppose,  I  can  count  it?' 

"Both  appealed  to  me,  swearing  they  were  both  right.  I  let 
them  shout  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  knowing  that,  by  how 
much  more  fury  they  spent  upon  each  other,  by  so  much  less  should 
I  be  be-spattered.  'How  much  money  have  you  lost,  Sir  Patrick?' 
at  last  said  I. 

"'Three  pounds:  111  take  a  ribboner's  oath  of  it.' 

'"And  how  much  you?  Mr.  Potman.' 

'"Fo-ur  pou-nd,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman.  I  don't  wish  to 
impute  any  thing  like  false-hood  to  Sir  Patrick;  but  I  ap-pre-hend 
we  can-not  both  be  loo-sers.' 

"'That's  my  position:  I  know  that  divilish  well:  and  I  donrt 
mane  to  say  that  you  are  telling  a  loie,  but  you  can't  be  spaking  the 
truth.9 

"'Gentlemen,'  said  I  quite  coolly,  and  in  the  very  best  of  tempers, 
'you  are  both  of  you  right:  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  congratulation 
to  your  friends  when  they  know,  as  I  now  do,  that  both  of  you  are 
speaking  the  truth :  for  it  happens  that  I  have  just  now  seven  pounds- 
more  in  my  pocket  than  I  had  when  you  appointed  me  umpire. 
Ha,  ha.' 

"  Perhaps,"  continued  old  Silvery,  "  you  may  have  seen  a  tame 
goose  meet  a  wild  one,  and  each  begin  to  quarrel,  as  geese  generally 
do,  and  find,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  a  neighbouring  bantam  has  fled 
with  the  contested  morsel.  Hence  the  cause  of  our  quarrel,  when 
you  came  up  and  rescued  me  from  so  perilous  a  situation.  Hence 
the  demand  to  refund,  and  requiring  'sats,'  and  the  rest.  I  trust  now 
that  you  have  received  ample  satisfaction,     However,  gentlemen,  I 
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must  say,  that  still  I  have  some  respect  for  my  pupils,  and  particularly 
for  Sir  Pat,  ha,  ha!  I  say  particularly  for  Sir  Pat.,  ha,  ha!  The 
fellow  has  some  parts,  his  impudence  excites  me,  his  brogue  diverts 
me,  nay,  his  very  blunders  are  amusing  in  the  extreme;"  concluded 
old  Dick,  and  then  he  burst  into  one  of  his  knowing  chuckles,  the 
whole  company  laughing  with  all  their  might.  "His  very  blunders 
are  amusing  I  say." 

"Are  they  so;  I'm  glad  you  think  so,"  said  Sir  Patrick  letting 
fall,  as  if  by  mistake,  a  jugful  of  hot  water,  jug  and  all  on  old 
Silvery's  toes. 

This  practical  retort  was  followed  by  a  roar  from  all  present,  save 
the  victim  of  the  trick,  who,  perceiving  that  the  laugh  was  turned 
against  him,  together  with  the  pain  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the  jug, 
was  so  enraged  that  he  took  up  his  stick,  and  made  a  rush  at  Sir 
Patrick,  overturning  in  his  fury,  tables,  chairs,  bottles,  glasses,  and  in 
short,  every  thing  in  the  room,  amidst  the  yells  of  laughter  and  de- 
light of  every  one  present ;  and  swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  that 
he  would  be  revenged,  or  lose  his  life. 

The  uproar  brought  in  the  waiters,  who,  with  some  difficulty  re- 
strained old  Silvery's  impetuosity,  and  what  their  strength  could  not 
effect,  was  quickly  allayed  by  the  bland  and  tender  tones  of  "  sweet 
Miss  Anne"  herself,  who  had  entered  the  room  half  terrified  to  death, 
soon  after  the  waiters:  Silvery  swearing  Sir  Patrick  might  thank  his 
namesake  that  a  lady  had  intervened,  as  his  good  breeding  pre- 
vented him,  at  all  times,  from  being  out  of  temper  when  one  was 
present. 

"  From  war's  rough  storms  to  amorous  dalliance  led." 

And  so  it  fared  with  old  Silvery:  for  no  sooner  had  "sweet  Miss 
Anne"  got  him  safely  into  the  bar,  than  his  harsh  looks  and  sterner 
soul  was  softened  down,  and  awakened  to  those  tender  emotions  that 
the  entrancing  beauty  of  Miss  Anne  had  at  all  times  inspired  in  the 
susceptible  breast  of  her  enslaved,  though  gallant  admirer.  After 
they  were  seated  in  the  sanctorum,  or  inner  of  inner  bars,  old  Silvery 
ordered  a  double  glass  of  old  rum,  filled  it  up  with  cold  water,  and 
thus  prepared  opened  the  campaign  with  his  usual  tact  and  vigour. 

"Dear,  sweet  Miss  Anne!  the  epitome,  concentration  and  focus 
of  all  that  is  lovely,  beautiful,  and  engaging  in  your  sex.  I  say,  of 
all  your  sex,  and  would  say  so  if  Dido  and  Cleopatra  were  in  exist- 
ence, And  oh !  for  those  glorious  days  when  a  man  could  not  only 
assert  the  supremacy  of  his  mistress'  charms,  but  had  a  right  to  pro- 
claim it  to  the  world  and  maintain  it  vi  et  armis.  Those  were  days : 
then,  indeed,  had  I  not  belonged  to  the  law,  (a  profession  which  I 
have  so  much  honored)  then  I  had  righted  the  causes  of  my  clients 
by  another  form,  save  the  tedious  and  procrastinated  one,  procreant 
with  oppression,  chicanery,  and  pettifoggism.  The  valour  and  ad- 
dress which  you  saw  me  display  when  your  humanity,  (Oh  !  that  I 
could  say  love)  caused  you  to  intervene,  would  I  am  sure  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  to  my  charming  Miss  Anne,  for  the  manner  in  which 
I  would  have   discharged  those  important  duties— for  the  way  in 
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which  I  would  have  redressed  the  wrongs  of  my  friends  and  clients, 
and  would  with  more  than  enchanted  griffin's  power,  have  home 
triumphant,  to  the  earth's  antipodes  the  sovereign  goodness  and 
beauty  of  my  mistress. 

"This  life  without  woman,  would  be  like  the  earth  without 
spring. 

"The  looks  of  love,  and  the  smiles  of  beauty,  are  to  the  beloved, 
what  genial  showers  aud  radiant  sunshine,  are  to  the  glowing 
summer. 

"And  better  had  autumn  ne'er  arrive,  with  all  her  fruits  to  bless 
men's  cares,  than  with  it  love's  disappointment  and  hope  denied. 

"No,  give  hope  a  friend,  love  its  object,  then,  O  winter  come  with 
all  thy  chilling  blasts  and  hoary  frowns,  still  we  have  our  firesides, 
and  blest  in  all,  find  happiness  in  thee." 

"  You  speaken  beautiful,  Mr.  Silvery,  upon  my  word  it's  delight- 
ful. I  wish  you  was  but  a  young,  handsome  fellow,  I  should  be  de- 
lighted to  hear  you  talk  a  that'uns  then ;"  said  Miss  Anne,  as  old 
Silvery,  nearly  at  one  draught,  swallowed  the  half  of  his  double  glass 
of  rum  and  water.  In  the  meantime  our  hero  suspecting  there  might 
be  some  fun  going  on  in  the  bar,  quietly  left  the  card-table,  where 
the  rest  were  engaged,  and  softly  walked  into  the  outer  bar,  separated 
from  the  enamoured  Mr.  Silvery  and  his  charmante  only  by  a  wood 
partition  and  a  red  curtain.  Scarcely  was  he  seated,  and  old  Silvery 
had  ceased  smacking  his  lips  after  the  long  draught  of  the  potent 
stimulant,  than  he  requested  Miss  Anne  to  take  a  chair. 

"Sweet  Miss  Anne,  the  last  words  which  fell  from  those  dear  lips, 
severed  peaches,  mellified  by  love's  illaqueation,  rarified  by  breath 
sweeter  than  ever  was  inhaled  in  Immole's  bower!  radiated  with 
pearls  more  costly  to  these  eyes  than  ever  cursed  the  dying  orbs  of 
the  no  longer  possessing  miser — spoke  to  me  discomfiture,  and  al- 
most dismay:  I  say,  almost  dismay,  sweet  Miss  Anne;  I  say,  dis- 
may. But  I  am  sure  I  may  attribute  it  to  the  unsophisticated  nature 
and  innocence  of  my  charmer,  rather  than  to  any  invidious  motive: 
for  I  am  certain  it  could  not  be  in  the  nature  of  one  so  heavenly,  to 
break  the  heart  of  one  that  was  born, — I  say,  born— compelled  to 
live  in  her  favor,  and  die:  I  say,  die,  when  it  ceases.  Perhaps,  Miss 
Anne,  you  may  not  find  in  your  lover  the  youth  of  an  Adonis,  the 
beauty  of  an  Apollo,  the  skill  of  Ulysses,  or  the  bravery  of  an 
Achilles ;  but  as  mere  youth  and  beauty,  and  all  externals,  are  only 
the  ornaments  that  cover  the  heart,  so  the  rich  coin  without  their  aid, 
might  be  less  pleasing  to  the  eye,  yet  of  the  same  value  to  the  pos- 
sessor; so  I,  I  say — so  I,  though  wanting  these,  my  heart  may  be  of 
sterling  gold ;  and — and,  my  only  hope  and  wish  is,  that  it  may  pass 
current  into  your  affections. " 

"By  gew,  Mr.  Silvery  you  speaken  beautiful;  me  !  treat  you  with 
indivuity  ?  Me !  break  your  heart  P  Why,  I  should  be  worse  than  a 
monster,  for  I  am  sure  I  could  hear  you  talk  that  way  all  night." 

"Thank  you  my  love:  thank  you :  dear  young  lady.  I  knew  that 
goodness  like  yours  would  appreciate  merit,  although  not  coining 
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Silvery  was  so  emboldened  by  this  compliment,  that  he  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  imprinting  the  "little  kiss"  we  have  just  spoken  of, 
but  unfortunately  lost  his  balance,  and  had  nearly  fallen  off  his  chair; 
Miss  Anne  saved  him  however,  from  furnishing  a  specimen  of  that 
conduct,  the  antithesis  of  which  he  had  been  proving  existed  in  his 
own  person,  and  had  so  ably  exposed  the  contrary  in  the  character  of 
his  friends. 

"Thank  you,  my  love — hic-hic— you're  right:  hic-cup,  it's  not  so 
very  late.  As  I  am  afraid  yon  weak-headed  fools  may  be  getting 
dr-dr-drunk,  and  their  behaviour  intol-lol-lerant  then,  that's  true; 
but  I  could  never  sleep  if  I  didn't  sing  you  a  little  dit— hie,  hie, 
d — n  it — 

'My  lov-ov-ovovis  like  the  re-e-ed  re-d  ro-o-ote 
That's  new-ew-ly  ■prong  in  Ju-ne, 
My  lo-ov-e — is ' '' 

By  this  time  a  plan,  which  had  been  concocted  by  the  mischievous 
Raby  was  put  into  execution ;  and  was  as  follows: — 

Soon  as  old  Silvery  had  finished,  Raby  blew  down  one  of  the  gas 
pipes,  which  not  only  put  out  every  light  in  the  house,  but  all  the 
street  lamps  which  were  contiguous. 

At  this  Miss  Anne  gave  a  loud  scream  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  up  stairs:  the  chambermaid  did  the  same, — the  rest  having  gone 
to  bed.  This  was  what  the  conspirators  wanted ;  and  having  pro- 
cured a  post-chaise,  for  the  purpose,  asked  the  conductor  if  he  could 
drive  them  to  a  place  where  they  could  frighten  the  old  gentleman  p 
He  said  he  was  then  wishful  to  go  home,  it  being  rather  late;  but  if 
they  thought  proper,  they  might  put  him  in  the  hay-loft  all  night ; 
or,  his  place  being  near  a  mill,  they  might  place  him  there  until 
morning,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  millers,  and,  for  a  treat, 
they  would  be  happy  to  facilitate  the  joke.     This  was  the  very  place. 

Into  the  chaise  tney  whipped  old  Silvery,  and  drove  off  rapidly 
to  the  scene  of  action.  They  soon  arrived,  and,  making  the  millers 
acquainted  with  their  intention,  they  entered  the  mill,  took  out  old 
Silvery  from  the  chaise,  and,  finding  that  he  was  fast  asleep,  placed 
him  near  the  kiln  to  keep  him  warm,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
orgies:  which  they  did  by  getting  the  millers'  frocks,  and  painting 
upon  them  a  lot  of  fantastic  devices  with  the  liquor  used  for  marking 
the  sacks :  they  next  painted  their  faces  in  the  most  grotesque  man- 
ner. The  millers  lent  them  the  readiest  assistance,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  nothing  serious  was  intended;  but  when  they  were  in- 
formed that  their  victim  was  an  attorney,  they  wanted  no  spur  to 
their  exertions :  on  the  contrary,  they  were  obliged  to  be  restrained, 
or  the  joke  might  have  been  one  which  would  have  furnished  employ- 
ment for  a  coroner's  jury. 

After  these  fell  wights  had  got  all  prepared,  they  gently,  and  with- 
out waking  him  inducted  old  Silvery  into  a  capacious  sack,  tied  it 
round  his  neck,  so  that  he  could  not  get  out  his  arms,  and  then  car- 
ried him  under  the  place  where  they  hoist  the  corn  to  the  top  of  the 
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building,  through  a  series  of  trap-doors;  they  next  fastened  (he  four 
corners  of  the  sack  that  was  round  his  neck  with  four  hooks,  attached 
it  to  the  main  rope,  and  after  all  giving  a  shout  at  once — a  noise 
enough  to  awaken  the  dead, — the  machinery  was  applied,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  old  Silvery  found  himself  leisurely  rising,  through  a  suc- 
cession of  rooms  and  trap-doors;  and  when  he  arrived  at  the  top,  or 
at  least  had  gone  througn  about  half-a-dozen  rooms,  he  found  about 
twenty  demons  and  hobgoblins,  all  with  burning  tapers  in  their  hands, 
and  singing  one  of  the  most  unearthly  and  infernal  anthems  that 
ever  astounded  the  ears  of  man.  Scarcely  had  he  time  to  look 
at  the  demoniac  figures  around  him,  ere  he  foimd  himself  let  down, 
and  slowly  making  a  kind  of  noiseless  descent,  and  apparently  the 
same  way  by  which  he  had  just  ascended.  When  he  got  to  the  bot- 
tom he  found  that  all  was  still,  and  in  darkness.  Before  he  had  time 
to  calculate  as  to  where  he  was,  or  what  could  be  his  situation,  he 
found  himself  on  his  "journey  aloft,"  once  more:  soon,  however,  he 
burst  into  the  presence  of  the  awful  anthem  singers;  when,  as  he  en- 
tered, a  shrill  blast  from  a  trumpet  made  old  Silvery  verily  to  shud- 
der with  horror :  his  tongue,  that  had  hitherto  cloven  to  his  mouth, 
enabled  him  faintly  to  utter,— 

"Oh,  lord!  it's  all  over.     I  am  here  at  last." 

His  tormentors  perceiving  that  he  was  sufficiently  terrified,  com- 
menced their  interrogations  through  a  doleful  speaking  trumpet. 

"I  am  Rhadamantnus,"  said  the  awful  trumpet 

"I  thoug-ht — so-s-so,"  tremblingly  replied  a  voice  from  the  top  of 
the  sack. 

What  is  your  name  ?"  demanded  the  trumpet. 
Rich — S-i-S-i-Silver-y,  and  an — hon — " 

"What  ?"  roared  out  the  trumpet. 
An — no— I  suppose  it's  no — use — use  now — " 
You  were  about  to  say  an  honest  man,  were  you  not  ?" 
Heaven   for-bid,   mighty  judge? — I  will   endeavour    to  speak. 
I — say,  I  will  endeavour  to  speak  the  truth ;  but — my  lord,  I  dare 
say  it  will  be  dif-if-i-cult  to  do  it  all  at  once.     Your  lordship  will 
perhaps  consider — I  say  consider  the  nature  of  my  profession — that 
you  know  my  lord,  was  my  parents'  fault — I — " 

"Peace  babbler:  your  parents  have  had  to  answer  for  that  long 
enough  since.     How  came  you  here  ?" 

"My  lord,  I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  never  gone  home  sober  for 
many  years,  and  therefore  cannot  give  the  slightest  information 
under  what  circumstances  I  had  the  good — oh  lord ! — good — good 
fortune—." 

"Infamy!  Know  then  that  you  was  killed  in  a  pot-house  brawl 
by  Sir  Patrick  M'Caisy,  for  traducing  his  character  to  '  sweet  Miss 
Anne.'" 

"Oh !  my  prophetic— oh,  the  devil ;  so  it  was  he  that  aised  me, 
ruthless,  sanguinary — but  it'll  not  do  to  call  names  here.  So  'twas 
Sir  Pat,  was  it?" 

"That  did  you  the  '  good  fortune'  to  send  you." 
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"Oh  monstrous!  monstrous!"  said  old  Silvery  in  tears, 

"Now  answer  me." 

"I  will  mighty  judge;  as  an  hon — " 

"You  knew  this  Sir  Patrick?" 

"I  did  my  lord." 

"You  told  Miss  Anne  you  were  his  tutor?" 

"I  was  so  honored:  I  trust  in  that,  at  least,  I  did  my  duty." 

"Duty?"  bellowed  forth  the  trumpet;  "have  you  not  plundered 
him?" 

"My  lord,  plucked  him  I  grant  you;  but  I  could  not  instruct  him 
without  it.  The  only  way — I  say  the  only  way  to  make  him  under- 
stand my  lessons  was,  to  make  him  feel  them.  No  man,  my  lord, 
can  teach  a  lesson  without  first  understanding  it  himself;  so  that  in 
teaching  him  roguery  efficiently,  I  discharged  my  duty  honorably, 
I  say—" 

"How  much  have  you  cheated  him  out  of?" 

"My  lord,  Sir  Patrick  were  he  here  could  best  answer  that;  as 
he  would  most  probably  know  how  much  he  had  lost :  but  if  your 
lordship  would  only  adjourn  these  proceedings  for  a  short  time  I 
should  have  time  to  prepare  my  defence.  In  the  mean  time,  there  is 
one  thing  I  beg  to  remark  to  your  lordship,  which  is  that  the  pro- 
ceedings here  appear — with  every  deference  to  the  court,  more — I 
say,  they  appear  to  be  more  like  the  inquiry  of  a  Spanish  inquisition, 
than  the  examination  of  an  English  subject.  I  therefore  beg  of  your 
lordship  for  an  adjournment;  in  order  that  I  can  consult  with  my 
friends  and  counsel  as — " 

A  yell  of  laughter  followed  this,  of  such  an  unearthly  nature,  as 
well  as  the  savage  dancing  which  immediately  commenced,  that  it 
brought  old  Silvery  once  more  to  a  sense  of  his  horrid  situation. 
After  this  fiendish  revel,  the  terrible  trumpet  again  demanded  how 
much  he  had  won  of  Mr.  Potman  ? 

"All  that  his  mother,  poor  soul!  sent  him.  Oh,  lord! — Oh — 
lord!" 

"You  professed  to  teach  him  a  knowing  thing  or  two;  did  yoa 
not  ?" 

"  I  did — I  did.  But  in  this  I  hope  for  some  mercy ;  as  they  were 
both  such  consummate  fools — I  mean  Sir  Patrick  and  he — that  there 
is  no  earthly  fear  of  either  following  it,  only  for  amusement,  as  they 
did  for  mine  many  times, — I  mean  when  they  played  with  each  other; 
the  successful  one  always  coming  to  me,  exulting  in  his  winnings: 
and  what  had  taken  him  many  hours  hard  play,  nay,  sometimes  days, 
I  generally  eased  him  of  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  set  'em  to  work 
again." 

This  was  followed  by  a  hearty  laugh  from  all  but  Sir  Patrick  and 
Mr.  Potman,  who  looked,  as  well  as  their  painted  faces  would  allow, 
quite  as  ridiculously  as  their  honored  master  himself. 

"What  were  your  intentions  to  Miss  Anne  ?"  demanded  the  fierce 
trumpet. 

"  Obviously,  mv  lord,  I  could  have  had  none." 
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""Why  were  you  always  making  love  to  her,  then  ?" 

•*  Practice,  sheer  practice,  nothing  more.  I  had  my  eye  on  an  old 
rich  spinster;  Oh!  very  rich :  and  there  were  twelve  in  the  field  he* 
sides  myself,  Sir  Patrick  among  the  number,  I  knew  very  well  that 
unless  I  kept  my  hand  in,  I  should  never  have  an  opportunity  of 
handling  any  thing  belonging  to  her  except  the  street  knocker.  Be- 
sides my  lord,  it  was  always  a  favorite  pastime  with  me.  Sir  Patrick 
knows  it,  and  he  could  state  were  he  here —  the  monster— ungrateful, 
I  say  he  could  tell  you,  that  although  I  was  but  on  a  visit  to  his  mo- 
ther's house  a  fortnight,  yet  I  courted,  and  with  every  chance  of 
success,  his  mother,  his  aunt,  and  his  two  eldest  sisters:  and  it  was 
for  this  that  he  selected  me  from  the  rest  of  his  friends,  and  honored 
me  with  the  care  of  his  future  operations.  And  now,  only  to 
think " 

And  here  old  Dick  began  to  blubber. 

"  Silence,  I  shall  a4joura  this  case  for  a  month.  Put  him  down  to 
purgatory  for  that  time," 

Old  Silvery  was  about  to  remonstrate,  when  he  was  leisurely  let 
down  in  the  same  way  he  was  before;  the  car-man  and  two  or  three 
of  the  millers  received  him  at  the  bottom  and  whilst  in  the  dark,  blind- 
folded him,  and  then  stripping  the  sack  off  him,  carried  him  quietly 
into  the  chaise ;  Sir  Patrick,  Potman,  and  our  trio  followed  after. 
When  they  arrived  at  his  house,  they  carried  him  into  the  portico, 
rang  the  bell,  and,  after  seeing  the  door  opened,  made  off. 

Mr.  Silvery  was  received  by  his  unsuspecting  family,  in  a  most 
pitiable  plight;  and  when  he  began  to  address  them  as  my  Lord 
Rhadamanthus,  begged  for  time  to  make  out  his  pleadings,  and  was 
incessantly  rambling  about  Sir  Patrick  killing  him,  they  really  began 
to  imagine  he  was  deranged.  Under  this  impression  he  was  at  once 
put  to  bed,  and  a  doctor  sent  for,  who  found  him  asleep ;  but  no 
sooner  did  he  awake,  than  he  commenced  his  incoherent  mumblings. 
Phlebotomy,  bolus,  and  pill  were  prescribed,  with  as  many  phials  of 
physic  ranged  upon  the  dressing-table,  chimney-piece,  tops  of  drawers, 
&c.,  as  would  have  furnished  sample -bottles  for  half  a  dozen  dram 
shops. 

After  about  three  weeks  of  the  "reducing  system,'*  old  Dick 
slowly  came  round,  and  might  be  seen  walking  round  his  house  with 
a  much  whiter  face,  and  less  paunch  than  he  had  ever  had  before, 
telling  all  whom  he  conversed  with,  that  no  man  had  ever  a  narrower 
escape;  for  that  he  verily  believed  at  one  time  the  "soul  had  actually 
departed  from  the  body." 


CHAPTER  V. 


After  the  few  rencontres  that  our  worthy  trio  met  with,  as  described 
in  our  last  effect,  they  "laid  up*1  for  a  day  or  two;  not,  however, 
without  a  determination  on  their  part  to  renew  the  war.  In  the 
meantime  they  sent  up  repeatedly,  one  of  their  servants,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  old  Silvery's  health;  the  general  bulletin,  however 
being,  that  "ho  was  still  very  low  and  weak,  and  in  a  most  despond- 
ing state."  Our  friends  began  to  be  afraid  they  had  carried  the  joke 
too  far;  but  Sir  Patrick  assured  them  that  there  was  no  fear,  well- 
knowing  old  Dick's  stamina,  and  observing,  that  there  was  "  no  such 
luck." 

The  Captain,  Raby,  and  Mr.  Bowling,  had  just  been  on  a  visit  of 
condolence  to  the  invalid,  when  on  returning,  being  struck  with  the 
elegance  of  a  suburban  hotel,  they  were  anxious  to  see  if  its  interior 
furnished  as  ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of  architectural  criti- 
cism as  its  outside  had  for  unqualified  admiration.  The  first  apart- 
ment they  made  their  way  into  was  a  magnificent  coffee-room,  when 
all  further  research  was  interdicted  by  the  appearance  of  a  party  whom 
Mr.  Bowling  at  once  expressed  his  conviction  he  had  seen  before. 

"  Before,"  said  Raby  "  as  I  live  it  is  the  very  inspector  who  came 
to  the  relief  of  old  Silvery,  on  the  night  of  the  brawl  of  Sir  Patrick 
and  Mr.  Potman." 

"Impossible!"  said  the  captain  "dressed  in  such  style  as " 

"By  the  staff  of  Goliah,  but  it  is  though,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Bowling. 

The  captain  got  another  peep,  and  then  admitted  that  it  must  be 
he,  "but  still"  said  he,  "in  the  name  of  prosperity,  how  comes  he 
to  be  dressed  in  such  style  as  that  ?  a  common  policeman,  dressed  in 
that ;  oh,  ridiculous !  and  yet  upon  my  honor  it's  the  man. "  They 
were  not  destined  to  be  kept  much  longer  in  suspense,  for  the  sup- 
posed policeman,  in  a  very  easy  and  somewhat  military  manner, 
came  up  to  the  triumvirate,  pulled  out  his  snuff  box  with  the  greatest 
possible  nonchalance,  and  then  offered  it  generally  to  all  around. 
"Lovely  day,  gentlemen — pleasant  locality  this — I  am  glad  you 
patronize  this  establishment— could  not  do  better — affords  me  great 
pleasure  in  seeing  you  all  look  so  well,  hope  you  got  home  safe  and 
comfortable  after  we  separated  the  other  night,  I  ordered  one  of  my 
men  to  look  after  you,  rather  too  potently  refreshed,  it's  mixing,  mix- 
ing does  it,  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  drink  champagne  on  the  same 
evening  that  I  have  taken  any  other  wine;  always  avoid  mixing,  he- 
terogeneous, always  avoid  it." 

That  he  was  the  identical  policeman,  there  could  be  no  doubt;  but 
that  an  identical  policeman  should  he  talking  about  drinking  chain- 
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pagne  puzzled  them  as  much  as  did  his  dress,  and  his  sitting  coolly 
with  another  gentleman  discussing  a  decanter  of  port,  and  some  prime 
Havanahs.  Beside  they  had  evidently  been  dining,  as  there  was 
some  fruit,  &c.  still  upon  the  table. 

Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  that's  something  new,  I  should  expect.'* 
So  new,"  said  Raby,  "  that  I  am  resolved  to  know  more  abo  ut  it 
than  I  do  just  now." 

For  this  purpose,  Raby  was  about  to  rise  and  invite  the  fashionable 
gentleman,  together  with  his  friend  to  join  their  party,  and  take  a 
glass  with  them,  when  Mr.  Bowling  said, 

''Surely,  you  would  not  be  seen  drinking  in  a  coffee-room  with  a 
policeman  ?" 

"There  are  very  few  here  I  believe  who  know  me,  and  if  there 
were,  I  left  home  to  meet  with  character,  and  if  this  be  not  one  I  am 
strangely  mistaken,  so  here  goes,"  saying  which  he  went  to  the  two 
gentlemen,  and  said  he  would  be  most  happy  if  they  would  honor 
him  and  his  friends  by  joining  their  coterie,  and  taking  a  glass  with 
them.  The  gentlemen,  with  great  politeness,  for  some  time  de- 
clined the  offer,  so  earnestly  urged  by  Raby,  but  finding  that  resist- 
ance was  in  vain,  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  to  the  other 
table. 

The  new  addition  ordered  the  waiter  to  fetch  their  decanter,  and 
place  it  on  the  table  before  them ;  which,  however,  as  it  was  getting 
rather  low,  at  the  urgent  request  of  our  friends,  was  allowed  to  be 
replenished. 

"Port?"  said  the  waiter. 

"How  often  must  I  tell  you  that  I  never  mix?" 

"Very  good  sa,"  and  accordingly  the  wine  was  brought. 

"My  friend  and  I  are  off  duty  to-day,  so  we  thought  we  could  ru- 
ralize a  little,  but  did  not  think  that  we  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
meet  with  the  honor  you  have  just  conferred  upon  us." 

"Oh,  don't  name  it,  we  are  very  happy  of  tne  occasion,"  said  the 
captain. 

Happy  at  the  opportunity,"  said  Raby. 

The  happiness  then,"  said  their  new  acquaintance,  "is  very  reci- 
procal, isn't  it  Bob  ?" 

"A  reciprocity  seldom  read  of,  but  never  met  with.  Gentlemen, 
permit  me  the  honor  to  take  wine  with  you  all.  Here's  to  our  new 
acquaintance.     Muggynson,  good  health  old  fellow." 

"Ha,  ha,  gentlemen — you'll  excuse  my  friend.  I  cannot  help  but 
laugh — but  Bob  is  so  easy —  so " 

"Well,  what  by  that,  wasn't  I  always  easy  ?  D — n  it,  if  you  are  my 
inspector,  I  suppose  I  was  a  gentleman  born,  and  have  I  not  been 
one  ever  since.     I  suppose  you  always  found  me  one,  wasn't  I  ?" 

"Oh, bother.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  my  friend  here  was,  until 
a  very  recent  period,  what  he  says  he  was,  a  'gentleman.'  He  had 
some  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  to  begin  the  world  with ;  an  angel 
for  a  wife — he  has  long  since  spent  the  one,  and  killed  the  other,  and 
what  is  still  worse   lost  all  his  friends;  so  I  persuaded  him  to  join 
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the  'force';  he  has  done  so  and  I  may  say,  with  tolerable  credit  to  my 
recommendation.  But  what  my  friend  is  contending  for  I  admit  in 
its  full  force — that  of  his  being  easy — easy !  that  my  dear  fellow  is 
your  only  fault — no,  no,  we  must  make  you  a  bit  sharper,  and  the* 
I  dare  say  at  no  very  distant  period,  advancement  is  certain — but 
Bob  certainly  is  both  easy  and  cool.  Well,  gentlemen,  as  I  and 
my  friend  have  the  honor  of  serving  her  Majesty,  though  somewhat 
humbly,  I  must  confess,  you'll  perhaps  do  us  the  favor  of  drinking 
her  health." 

The  request  was  immediately  complied  with  in  bumpers. 

"Well,  with  every  thing  in  this  world  in  the  shape  of  deference,  I 
think  you  are  somewhat  cool  and  easy  too." 

"Bob,  Bob,  remember  I  am  inspector — your  inspector, — you're 
but  a  — " 

"  I  know  that,  and  you  were  one  too,  before  you  were  advanced. 
No.  122." 

"Exactly  so,  but  then  I  am  advanced,  and  you  must  mind  or  I 
shall  be  a  stipendiary  before  you  are  a  superintendent:  but,  however 
old  fellow,  give  us  your  hand,  I'll  always  do  my  best  for  you."  With 
this  assurance,  and  the  glass  being  briskly  passed  round,  Bob  was 
again  made  "easy." 

"This  wine  is  certainly  very  fine;  but  I  think  a  few  olives  would 
give  considerable  gout  to  it;  with  your  permission,  gentlemen,  I'll 
just  order  a  dish  in." 

"Bravo,"  said  Bob  in  a  sort  of  parenthesis, 
Oh,  by  all  means,"  said  Raby,  "  whatever  you  like." 
I  presume  you  have  seen  something  of  the  world,  Mr.  Muggyn- 
son  ?"  said  the  captain  inquiringly. 

"Rather,"  said  Bob  with  a  loud  chuckle;  "I  should  think  so— 
eh  ?  Muggynson,  ha,  ha." 

Mr.  Muggynson  simply  replied  with  a  wink. 

"  If  Mr.  Muggynson  could  only  be  prevailed  upon,  it  might  be  of 
some  use  to  his  friend;  it  might  further  his  advancement,  and  I  am 
sure,"  said  Raby,  "  nothing  could  afford  us  such  a  treat" 

"  Why  I  would  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  serve  my  friend ;  and  go 
as  far  to  oblige  you,  gentlemen." 

"  Do"  said  Bob  "  give  us  the  whole." 
There  are  some  rather  queer  bits  in  it." 

Oh  come,  I  like  that ;  I  never  knew  you  had  any  overplus 
modesty.  Oh  beautiful — out  with  it,  when  the  gentlemen  hear  of 
some  of  your  feats  and  qualifications,  perhaps  they  may  lend  a  hand 
to  your  advancement." 

"  We  should  be  too  happy,"  joined  our  three. 
Take  another  glass  of  wine." 

Well,  really  gentlemen  after  the  land  way  in  which  you  have  re- 
ceived me  this  afternoon,  as  well  as  the  promise  just  held  out,  I  will 
endeavour  to  give  you  all  that  is  material  in  my  life.  So  saying, 
Mr.  Muggynson  commenced  as  follows:— 
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MR.  MUGGYNSONS  STORY. 

My  father  was  a  captain  in  the  23d,  and  having  little  else  but  his 
pay  to  depend  upon,  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  family  with  him, 
consequently  the  masters  that  were  honored  with  my  education  were 
changed  as  often  as  the  regiment  altered  its  quarters.  But  though 
uiy  masters  were  often  changed,  my  behaviour  to  them  remained 
the  same;  through  the  maternal  interference  of  the  kindest  of  mo- 
thers, I  was  always  permitted  to  do  as  I  liked ;  she  ever  observing 
to  them  that  I  had  a  temper  which  would  not  stand  crossing.  My 
father,  poor  man,  never  durst  interfere,  as  his  temper  had  so  often 
been  crossed  by  my  mother,  that  he  had  long  ceased  to  have  one.  Well, 
I  made  the  usual  rapid  strides  towards  the  attainment  of  my  educa- 
tion, in  the  eyes  of  my  mother,  and  the  usual  retrogade  movements 
in  the  eyes  of  every  one  else.  One  thing,  however,  most  agreed  in, 
that  I  was  a  deep  one;  in  this,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  second 
opinion ;  and  to  this  very  hour  I  have  had  .my  doubts,  as  to  whether 
they  intended  it  as  a  compliment  or  otherwise ;  but  neither  sneers 
nor  threats  could  make  mv  honored  mother  relax  one  inch,  in  the 
love  she  bore,  and  the  attention  she  paid  her  darling.  I  shall  not 
here,  like  many  silly  and  common  place  autobiographers,  tell  of  my 
youthful  feats ;  of  any  great  portensions  of  greatness ;  unless,  indeed, 
you  happen  to  be  of  the  opinion  of  some  philosophers,  that  learning 
eveTy  thing  which  we  are  desired  not  to  learn,  and  neglecting  every 
thing  which  we  ought  to  have  learned,  be  indisputable  criteria  of 
future  eminence.  If  you  be  not  of  that  opinion,  why  then,  I  ant 
afraid  there  would  be  but  little  in  my  most  early  career,  that  would 
deserve  at  my  hand,  a  passing  notice. 

Well,  boyhood  does  not  last  for  ever  I  believe  with  any,  ( it  is  a 
great  happiness  no  doubt  when  it  does,)  neither  did  it  with  me.  I  soon 
found  myself  a  fine,  handsome,  powerful  young  fellow,  or  at  least 
imagined  myself  one,  which  is  pretty  much  the  same,  J  believe ;  and 
after  being  put  to  about  twenty  trades,  (not  one  of  which  I  liked— 
liked !  abhorred  them — contemptible  ! )  my  father,  by  means  of  an  old 
friend,  succeeded  in  getting  me  into  the  situation  of  petty  cash-keeper 
to  a  house  of  the  very  first  respectability  in  Liverpool.  Some  way 
this  suited  my  views  very  well,  as  it  afforded  my  mother  an  excuse  for 
dressing  me  in  the  most  fashionable  manner. — "Why  was  her  son 
not  to  be  like  any  body's  else  son  P  it  was  not  the  way  to  make  a 
merchant  or  even  head  book-keeper  of  me,  unless  I  dressed  like 
other  young  men  on  'Change."  No,  dressed  she  would  have  me,  and 
dressed  accordingly  I  was,  to  the  tune  of  about  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
out  of  a  progressing  salary  of  thirty-five.  Besides  being  in  a  first- 
rate  office,  and  such  a  fine  gentleman,  and  my  father  a  retired  captain, 
on  full  pay;  there  were  likewise  three  sisters,  as  well  as  two  younger 
brothers,  all  to  beeducated  real  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  my  father 
having  his  life  insured ;  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  there  would 
be  more  '  style  than  stamina ;'  but  then  we  must  make  an  appear- 
ance— nothing  without  it  in  Liverpool. 
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My  mother  was  a  great  match-maker,  and  was  resolved  that  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  few  in  her  own  family  should  not  be  (whatever 
else  was)  wanting.  Well,  as  far  as  my  affairs  went,  the  good  lady 
was  not  destined  to  be  kept  long  in  suspense,  as  I  soon  had  the  good 
fortune  to  captivate,  and  to  be  captivated  by  a  very  lovely  young  lady, 
highly  accomplished  of  course,  of  sixteen ;  now  this  was  as  it  should 
be ;  this  was  likely  to  be  the  first  match  in  the  family.  My  mother 
set  every  energy  she  possessed — and  if  you  could  hear  the  opinion 
of  my  revered  masculine  parent,  he  would  assure  you  that  they  were 
not  a  few — into  more  than  ordinary  action  to  bring  about,  at  whatever 
expense,  this  most  desirable  consummation.  For  this  purpose,  parties 
on  a  large  scale  were  given ;  as  my  mother  very  wisely  argued,  that 
they  might,  by  this  means,  kill  more  birds  than  one  with  the  same 
stone.  "  As  who  knows"  said  my  worthy  parent,  "  but  one  or  two  of  my 
daughters  may  get  off  too."  I  do  not  exactly  know  what  she  meant  by 
the  girls  getting  "  off" — but  this  I  do  know,  that  I  have  been  more  on 
them,  that  is  my  papa  and  mamma,  since  I  altered  my  position  in 
life  than  ever  I  was  before. 

It  was  soon  discovered  by  people  of  nothing  like  the  penetration  of 

my  revered  mother,  that  Miss  Emily  Louisa  Matilda  Scuggs, 

I  perceive  you  all  smile.  I  must  confess  that  her  godfather  and 
ditto  godmothers  did  not  much  consult,  what  some  would-be  facetious 
people  term  the  "unities"  and  "proprieties."  But  nature,  I  suppose, 
gave  her  the  last  name,  and  her  sponsors  the  others;  which  had  the 
best  of  it,  I  do  not  know;  but  this  I  do  know — that  there  is  no  name, 
from  Eve  to  that  of  Victoria,  but  what  my  charming  Miss  E.  L.  M. 
Scuggs,  (that  was  the  way  she  always  signed  it,)  deserved;  she  was 
perfection.  I  shall  not  tire  you  with  a  description,  for  what  would  be 
very  interesting  for  me  to  dwell  on,  could  afford  no  satisfaction  to  you. 
It  is  true  that  neither  of  us  had  one  rap :  nor  the  slightest  expecta- 
tions of  any.  But  why,  as  my  most  feeling  mother  said,  should  she 
debar  such  an  interesting  couple  from  coming  together  ? 

My  father  advised  us  to  wait  until  my  salary  increased;  but  my 
mother  said  it  would  be  far  better  to  marry  at  once, — get  one  off — 
get  more — go  into   genteel   furnished  lodgings,  and  trust  to  Pro- 
vidence. 

Well,  we  literally  took  her  advice ;  and  Providence  soon  blessed 
us  with  twins,  and  an  increase  of  five  pounds  a  year  to  my  salary. 
This  was  somewhat  awkward  in  a  furnished  lodging,  was  two  at 
once :  poor  wretches,  they  could  never  cry  to  please  the  landlady  and 
the  other  lodgers;  and  somehow  I  began  to  imagine  that  my  Emily 
herself  did  not  look  quite  such  an  angel,  even  with  these  little  che- 
rubs and  a  thick  cap  on,  as  she  had  used  to  do.  The  lodgings,  and 
the  squalling  little  loves,  they  were  both  great  beauties;  and  parti- 
cularly when  poor  Emily,  ( I  have  long  since  dropt  the  other  two 
names)  had  time  to  wash  the  darlings'  faces,  some  way  or  other  had 
not  those  attractions  for  me  that  my  friends  fondly  anticipated.  And 
then  nursing!  "What?  an  elegant,  fashionable  bon  vivant,  like  me, 
nurse?"   "Oh,  no,"  said  I  "this  will  hardly  do."  Well,  I  soon  met  with 
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two  or  three  who  had  as  great  an  antipathy  to  lodgings  and  nursing 
as  I  had. — What  a  fool  I  must  have  been  to  marry !  Every  body  was 
single  but  me;  everybody,  only  one  poor  young  fellow,  who  was  for- 
merly in  the  same  office  with  myself.  He  too  was  married,  and  he 
too  was  tired;  and  so  a  reciprocity  of  friendship  (than  which  that  of 
Damon  and  Pythias  was  merely  incipient)  sprang  up  between  us. 
Friendship  is  ever  the  strongest  when  engendered  by  misfortune,  and 
more  so  when  the  character  of  that  misfortune  is  most  alike.  He 
too  had  married  a  great  beauty;  but  too  soon  discovered  that  this 
high  pressure  beauty,  or  even  that  of  a  milder  class,  is  not  enough, 
although  adorned  with  those  never- to-be  too  much  admired  accom- 
plishments of  half  piano,  half  harp,  with  as  much  dancing  as  will 
make  her  "wish  she  had  never  been  born,  or,  at  any  rate,  she  had 
never  been  married,"  every  time  she  hears  of  a  ball,  from  that  of 
the  mayor's  down  to  a  milliner's  quadrille  party;  and  with  as  much 
knowledge  of  drawing  as  enables  her  to  inform  her  husband  that  his 
face  is  horribly  out  of  perspective,  when  he  comes  home  and  finds 
that  he  has  to  wait  two  hours  for  dinner. 

Then  of  course  she  must  know  something  of  the  sciences — some- 
thing of  the  stars— delightful  study,  astronomy;  besides,  it  looks  so 
interesting  for  a  young  lady  to  be  found  contemplating  the  celestial 
globe  at  the  entrance  of  her  lover.  But  you  married  men,  which  of 
you  ever  burst  into  raptures  on  discovering  your  wife  in  that  sublime 
attitude — knowing  that  you  shoidd  have  to  wait  two  hours  for  a  meal, 
and  even  then  have  to  cook  it  yourself;  or  nurse  (curse  that  word) 
whilst  your  accomplished  wife  and  some  old  nasty  crone  does  it  for 
yon;  and  then  a  few  categorical  questions  put  to  you,  always  com- 
mencing with  "my  dear,"  and  ending  with  "indeed."  No,  no,  gen- 
tlemen, these  delightful  accomplishments,  two  children,  a  wife  always 
en  deshabille,  (to  see  an  accomplished  lady  after  marriage  "dressed/" 
would  be  as  wonderful,  as  it  would  be  to  catch  her  not  only  dressed, 
but  in  the  most  taking  attitude  before;)  a  lodging  and  a  perpetual 
opening  of  the  budget,  with  lectures  on  the  statistics  of  our  finances, 
do  not  form  the  most  agreeable  life  for  a  young  gentleman  of 
slender  means,  and  one  that  is  not  exactly  properly  "broken  in." 

Well,  this  friend  of  mine,  whose  name  was  Floss,  I  say,  we,  under 
the  circumstances  just  detailed,  commenced  not  only  a  friendship, 
but  I  believe  a  complete  scheme  against  our  wives.  He  had  been 
sometime  turned  out  of  his  situation  for  some  very  trifling  error  in 
his  books,  for  really  employers  are  got  so  ridiculously  particular  in 
this  respect,  that  a  young  man  has  no  chance  now-a-days.  I  under- 
stood the  thing  was  very  trifling,  a  paltry  two  or  three  hundred  or  so; 
though  I  believe  there  was  some  absurd  talk  at  the  time  of  prosecut- 
ing, and  I  do  not  know  what,  but  as  the  thing  was  somewhat  compli- 
cated— (always  mind  that)  and  they  thought  by  trying  it,  it  would 
only  show  others  of  less  capacity  how  the  trick  was  done,  they 
dropped  it. — It  is  as  well  they  did. 

"Great  deal  better,"  rejoined  Bob,  rubbing  his  hands  in  ecstasies, 
"but  that  was  not  the  way  I  was  served." 
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"Oh,  you're  a  fool,"  observed  Muggynson  contemptuously,  as  he 
coolly  proceeded : — 

Well,  as  I  was  observing  niy  friend  Floss  lost  his  situation,  so  he 
commenced  (knowing  the  impossibility  of  ever  getting  into  any  other, 
for  the  foolish  story  had  spread  about  a  good  deal)  in  the  general 
business ;  he  was  broker  for  every  thing,  agent  for  every  thing, 
porter  merchant ;  ha,  ha,  singular  thing ;  but  one  which  I  have  often 
observed,  that  no  sooner  is  a  man  incapable  of  being  any  longer  a 
servant,  that  is  of  getting  a  situation,  but  he  is  most  prodigal  in 
getting  one  for  others,  in  doing  business  for  every  body,  and  dealing 
in  every  thing.  So  it  was  with  my  friend  Floss,  he  offered  situations 
to  every  one,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world;  he  offered  to  (and 
occasionally  did)  buy  and  sell  every  article  in  the  prices  current ; 
a  list  of  which  he  studied  for  several  days,  in  order  to  learn  the 
names ;  and  then  being  a  porter  merchant — that  gave  the  thing  an 
appearance.  "There  must  be  some  money  there,"  there  certainly 
were  some  bottles  there.  There  certainly  were  some  five  or  six  half 
barrels  of  porter  to  bottle  there,  as  well  as  some  smashing  hogsheads 
there — hogsheads.  I  must  tell  you  an  anecdote  of  one  of  those 
hogsheads,  or  rather  of  what  occurred  under  one  of  them. 

I  think  I  have  already  observed  that  my  friend  Floss,  as  well  as 
myself  had  begun  to  despise  those  domestic  comforts,  which  I  had 
the  honor  just  now  to  describe  to  you ;  so  we  used  to  amuse  our- 
selves in  the  porter  store  with  drinking  that  very  delightful  bottled 
beverage,  and  smoking  cigars.  Mr.  Floss  was  in  the  cigar  trade  too, 
of  course  that  is,  a  broker  in  them :  so  we  used  to  be  perpetually 
smoking  the  samples.  Well,  as  we  were  not  selfish  in  our  amuse- 
ments we  used  to  invite  sometimes  a  couple  of  young  ladies  to  share 
them  with  us.  Two  very  interesting  creatures  they  were.  "  Gen- 
tlemen, if  you've  no  objections  I  will  just  give  you — '  Here's  to  our 
old  recollections.' " 

"Bravo,"  said  Bob  "here's  to  our  old  recollections." 

The  toast  was  unanimously  drunk,  and  Mr.  Muggynson  pro- 
ceeded. 

Well,  these  young  ladies,  had  honored  us  with  their  visits  a  great 
number  of  nights,  and  had  stopped  rather  later  than  our  neighbours 
thought  they  had  a  right  to  allow;  so,  without  asking  our  consent  or 
making  the  least  intimation  to  us,  they  apprised  the  two  ladies,  who 
did  us  the  honor  to  bear  the  same  names  we  did,  "what  they  verily 
thought,"  &c. :  I  suspected  there  was  something  up,  as  well  as  did  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Floss,  but  to  all  their  inquiries  we  simply  said  we 
had  been  bottling— could  not  afford  to  pay  wages  for  the  first  year, 
trade  increasing — likely  to  be  an  excellent  thing — should  be  sure  to 
afford  a  black  satin  a-piece  if  the  business  went  on  as  it  did,  for  I 
must  here  observe  to  you,  that  I  was  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  por- 
ter department,  having  got  credit  for  the  bottles  and  the  hogsheads, 
as  well  as  the  white-washing  of  the  cellar,  painting  the  sign  "Floss 
&  Co."  ha,  ha,  ha,  it  looked  very  well.  Floss  got  tick  for  six  half- 
barrels,  sawdust,  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  office.    The  books,  ledger, 
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journal,  and  day-book)  were  three  old  coach-books  for  1807,  Floss 
borrowed  them;  and  a  very  imposing  appearance  they  had.  Oh,  the 
establishment  looked  well — and  very  convenient:  could  fry  a  beef- 
steak there,  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  and  in  half  the  time  that  poor 
Mrs.  Muggynson  could  wipe  out  the  pan  with  one  of  the  children's 
aprons.  But  I  am  digressing.  Well,  one  evening  as  we  were  amusing 
ourselves — (that  is,  the  young  ladies,  my  partner  and  myself),  in  the 
most  agreeable  and  intellectual  manner,  we  heard  a  sudden  knocking 
at  the  door,  with  a  most  peremptory  demand  of 
"Let  me  come  in." 

"  Let  me  come  in,"  said  another,  and  in  that  other,  I  soon  re- 
cognized the  voice  of  the  "anchor  of  my  hopes." 

"Let  me  come  in,"  in  duetto  "splendid  alto,"  said  Mr.  Floss,  as 
he  discovered  in  the  upper  tone  the  silvery  sounds  that  were  once  so 
fatal  to  his  peace. 

"  Let  me  come  in  or  111  smash  the  door ;"  through  the  key-hole 
urged  Mrs.  Muggynson  in  a  solemn  tone. 

"Ill  set  fire  to  the  building,  oh !  oh !  oh !"  inharmoniously,  shouted 
the  alto. 

"  This  is  your  bottling  porter,"  said  the  two  in  a  running  fugue 
of  about  three  minutes. 

The  ladies  on  the  right  side  of  the  door  of  Messrs.  Floss  and  Co. 
were  thrown  into  an  incipient  flabergastation,  with  (of  course)  the 
usual  exclamations,  interrogations,  all  very  stiffly  pointed;  and  con- 
cluded, with  a  very  pathetic,  though  somewhat  obsolete  verb  in  the 
infinitive  mood  "ruinated;"  a  similar  phrase  was  heard  from  the 
outside — tone  being  the  only  difference  ;  the  first  being  in  a  very 
weak  pianissimo— the  other  being  the  loudest  forte  I  have  heard  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Floss,  however,  soon  satisfied  the  pianissimos,  of  the 
absurdity  of  their  fears,  and  then  with  equal  address  opened  the 
door.  I  was  busy,  aye,  indeed,  busier  than  usual,  bottling  six  dozen 
of  pints  for  export  in  the  morning;  the  vessel  was  to  sail  at  six  and 
they  must  be  got  ready.  But  instead  of  my  dear  Emily  appreciating  my 
industry  and  perseverance,  she  sprang  at  me  (without  wishing  to  be 
poetical)  like  a  little  tigress. 
"Where  is  she?" 

"  Where  are  they  ?"  demanded  Mrs.  Floss,  as  she  gently  held  the 
only  being  that  loved  her  by  the  face;  her  thumbs  being  slightly  in- 
ducted into  his  nostrils,  the  nails  gently  pressing  incisively,  and  the 
third  finger  of  each  hand  obtruding  itself  with  the  same  tenacity  into 
the  concaves  of  his  ears,  the  nails  still  acting  perforatishly :  I  could 
have  laughed  heartily,  but 'from  the  fact  of  dear  Emily  copying  as 
closely  as  she  could  the  plan  adopted  by  Mrs.  Floss.  I  inwardly 
prayed  for  a  bout  of  fainting;  but  no,  both  were  too  heroic  for  that, 
the  fault  of  their  educations.     There  was  to  be  no  swooning. 

"Where  is  she  ?  oh,  you  wretch !  Ill  pull  her  out!"  Gentlemen, 
you  must  really  pardon  me ;  but  my  sense  of  decency  and  breeding 
wjll  not  allow  me  to  give  (verbatim)  Mrs.  Muggynson's  words  on 
that  occasion.    They  certainly  were  horrid,  as  she  said  afterwards, 
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when  she  apologized  for  her  conduct,  and  I  forgave  her;  but  charged 
her  never  to  do  so  again,  as  I  might  place  my  pardon  at  a  higher 
price.  "  Oh,  we've  found  you  out  at  last,  have  we  ?  have  you  been 
DOttling?  oh,  you  wretch!" 

"  Don't  sneer  my  dear,"  coolly  replied  Mr.  Floss,  and  then  in  a 
loud  authoritative  manner,  demanded,  "what  they  wanted  ?" 

"  The  climax  of  assurance !  I  s-a-w  th-em  with  my  own  ey-eyes/* 
spitfirishly  ejaculated  Mrs.  Floss. 

"Oh!  so  did  I— consummate  impudence." 

"Whom  ?  what  ?  when  ?"  deliberately  asked  the  indignant  and 
deeply  injured  Mr.  Floss. 

"Whom  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Emily,  "what  do  you  mean  ?" 

"What  is  all  this  about  ?  what — wh — "  Mr.  Floss  was  about  to 
say  more,  but  his  wife  preceded  him. 

"What!  I  say  what!  I  say  what!  oh  monster!"  and  then  she 
offered  to  throw  herself  into  the  saw  dust;  and,  but  for  the  greatly 
to-be-praised  politeness  of  her  husband,  would  have  done  so;  but  he 
caught  her  in  his  arms — a  beautiful  attitude — "oh,  for  the  pen  of," 
"  or  the  pencil  of;" — poh,  before  I  had  time  to  apostrophize  with 
one,  or  sketch  with  the  other,  Emily  (it  was  quite  unworthy  of  her) 
followed  Mrs.  Floss*  example.  As  the  ladies  were  in  this  position 
Mr.  Floss  gave  me  a  wink,  and  said  it  will  be  better  soon."  Well, 
they  certainly  were  quieter,  and  that  was  gaining  something.  Time 
is  at  all  times  an  object,  and  so  it  was  then.  At  last  my  wife  slowly 
recovering,  opened  her  eyes,  fetched  three  or  four  deep-drawn  sighs, 
and  then,  now  thought  I  is  my  time,  I  commenced  with  the  inter- 
rogatives,  and  rather  categorically  too,  but  at  last  melted  down  into, 
"could  not  have  thought  it" — would  not  have  believed  it;"  "she 
might  have  known  me  better.  In  short  I  poured  the  whole  of  the 
potential  mood  upon  her,  and  finally  burst  into  a  rivulet  of  tears;  but 
appreciating  her  feelings,  placed  my  hands  over  my  face  that  she 
might  not  see  them.  This  had  the  proper  effect,  nothing  like  crying 
in  a  man,  it  is  so  unlooked  for.  After  she  began  to  relax  a  little,  I 
faintly,  and  as  well  as  the  inundation  of  my  woes  would  permit,  said 
"  search." 

"Aye,"  said  the  deeply  injured  Floss,  "search  !  search!" 

"We  will,"  roared  out  the  ladies,  "we  saw  them  through  the  key- 
hole." 

"Perhaps  they  are  gone  out  that  way;  or  through  the  broken 
pane  of  glass;  or  up  the  chimney;  or 


"Oh,  don't  sneer,  we  shall  soon  enough  find  them,  I  dare  say, 
light  a  candle  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Floss  to  her  friend  in  distress. 
But  I  gallantly  anticipated  the  lady's  commands,  and  lighted  one  for 
her.  The  search  commenced,  and  it  was  a  search,  a  few  of  our 
superintendents,  aye,  even  our  chief  constable  himself,  might  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  perseverance  of  our  two  helpmates.  They 
commenced  by  turning  over  a  crate  full  of  shavings,  and  then  began 
to  examine  the  shavings  themselves.  They  then  proceeded  to  turn 
over  the  bottles,  and  Mrs.  Floss  actually  looked  into  one,  and  smelled 
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another.  They  then  looked  under  the  desk,  under  the  fire-grate,  up 
the  chimney,  under  the  stillages,  into  the  empty  porter  half-barrels, 
behind  the  doors,  on  the  shelves,  knocked  the  rat-trap  over,  and  then 
looked  into  that.  And  then  into  the  wash-stand  drawer,  and 
then  into  mine  and  Mr.  Floss'  faces ;  and  then  into  a  looking-glass 
over  the  wash-stand,  and  then  into  die  comb  and  brush;  then 
they  began  to  clear  away  the  sawdust,  and  to  look  for  trap-doors  un- 
der, and  feel  for  them  in  the  walls ;  then  they  looked  into  the  coal 
vault  under  the  stairs,  and  then  they  looked  at  one  another,  but  they 
could  see  nothing  there,  and  then  looked  very  red ;  but  that  didn't 
find  the  object  of  their  search.  They  then  upset  all  the  empty  casks, 
barrels,  and  all  the  hogsheads,  but  one.  And  then  they  vowed  venge- 
ance on  the  wretch  (sure  to  be  so)  that  had  told  them,  and  at  last 
were  so  exhausted  that  they  were  fairly  beaten ;  so  we  tapped  a  bottle 
of  porter,  after  they  had  drunk  a  little  of  which,  they  said  they  felt  con- 
siderably revived.  Mr.  Floss  then  rose  up,  with  all  the  sublimity  of 
injured  innocence,  and  expatiated  at  very  considerable  length  on  the 
rashness,  folly,  and  imprudence  of  such  behaviour;  and  after  lashing 
their  credulity,  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  the  dupes  of  some  evil 
designing  wretch,  concluded  by  contrasting  the  folly  and  weakness  of 
their  conduct  that  night,  with  the  perseverance  and  industry  of 
himself  and  partner;  indeed,  so  powerfully,  eloquently,  and  effectively 
did  Mr.  Floss  address  the  ladies,  that  his  "supreme"  (looking  foolish 
enough)  asked  his  pardon,— and  mine  gave  me  a  kiss,  and  said  we 
should  be  better  friends  than  ever. 

We  were  just  inwardly  congratulating  ourselves  on  this  most  mi- 
raculous escape,  when  a  voice  from  the  front  cried  out  "Look  into 
the  hogshead."  An  amateur  Hamlet  could  not  look  more  fierce  at 
the  first  entrance  of  the  injured  ghost,  then  did  the  fire-lit  eyes  of  my 
wife.  Both  the  ladies  at  once  rushed  to  a  hogshead,  but  not  to  the 
hogshead,  and  after  tumbling  it  over  two  or  three  times,  Mr.  Floss 
burst  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  asked  them,  if  they  had  not  peeped 
into  that  before.  They  were  a  little  bit  ashamed  at  this  rebuke,  and 
once  more  left  off  this  unheard-of  investigation,  not  without  observ- 
ing, that  had  they  had  a  hammer  they  would  have  unheaded  the 
other  hogshead;  but,  of  that  too,  they  were  rather  ashamed,  when 
informed  that  we  could  have  hardly  put  any  one  in,  and  have  headed 
it  up,  whilst  they  were  at  the  door. 

We,  therefore,  desired  them  to  return  home — whilst  we  continued 
the  export  order;  in  this,  however,  we  could  not  succeed — not  if  our 
future  prosperity  had  depended  upon  it.  We  must  go  home  with 
them;  we  did,  I  handed  them  up  the  cellar  steps,  Mr.  Floss  just 
whispering  to  the  riddled-robins,  "good  night,'9  and  then  followed  us. 
We  had  not  gone  far,  when  my  wife  suddenly  stopping  said : 

"I  will  tell  you,  Mrs.  Floss,  how  it  might  have  been  done.*' 

"How  r 

"Why.  instead  of  taking  off  the  head  of  the  hogshead  and  putting 
them  in,  they  might  turn  it  over  and  put  them  under." 

"Just  the  way  it  was  dene,  I  should  not  wonder,"  was  the  sensible 
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rejoinder  to  this  piece  of  shrewd  suggestion.  Mr.  Floss,  however, 
put  the  suggester  and  her  admirer  in  a  very  sudden  quandary,  by 
promptly  saying. 

"  Very  well  ladies,  do,  here  are  the  keys,  and  M uggynson  and  I 
will  go  and  have  a  spree ;  I  see  you  are  resolved  to  drive  us  to  it.'' 
This  was  masterly,  and  a  finisher;  my  wife  involuntarily  caught 
my  arm  and  half  dragged  me  home,  asked  my  pardon  a  hundred 
times  for  her  foolish  suspicions;  and  at  last,  after  her  promising  never 
to  have  any  more  such  silly  notions,  1  forgave  her. 

Still  I  felt  that  there  might  be  some  one  who  would  watch  the  ladies 
out  in  the  morning ;  the  same  party  that  had  given  the  information, 
was  very  likely  the  party  who  called  out  to  look  under  the  hogshead, 
and  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  she  might  pursue  the  thing  with 
much  more  adroitness,  than  two  young  girls  were  likely  to  do.  I 
apparently  took  no  notice,  but  went  down  to  the  office  at  the  usual 
hour.  Floss  being  anxious  about  the  export  order,  went  down  earlier, 
and  found  the  young  ladies  regaling  themselves  on  some  herrings,  that 
were  accidentally  left  there,  and  toasting  some  bread,  they  having  kept 
the  fire  in  all  night  and  emptied  about  half  a  dozen  pint  bottles  of 
porter.  I  was  gratified  to  learn  that  they  had  been  able  to  make  their 
lodgings  so  agreeable  to  them,  and  was  the  more  so,  when  I  was 
assured  by  Floss,  that  they  went  out  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  no 
one  the  wiser. 

In  this,  Mr.  Floss,  with  all  his  depth  (and  I  was  originally  a  very 
humble  pupil  of  his. ) 

"  Oh,  gammon,"  said  Bob, — "  a  pupil  eh  ?— oh,  oh." 

"  Nothing  more,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you."  The  old  woman  who 
had  first  given  the  information,  not  only  watched  them  away,  but 
ventured  upon  a  second  visit  to  ridicule  the  ladies  for  their  want  of 
sagacity  in  not  finding  us  out,  she  still  persisting  that  they  were 
not  only  in  the  cellar,  at  the  time,  but  that  they  had  been  there 
all  night.  This  was  both  an  insult  to  our  wives'  vigilance,  and  to  their 
own  senses. 

"Now,"  said  my  wife,  "you  shall  receive  the  reward  of  your 
labors,  you're  not  satisfied  with  calumniating  the  best  of  men,  (I 
suppose  Mrs.  M uggynson  used  the  term  conventionally)  you're  not 
satisfied  with  causing  me  and  my  dear  friend  to  be  very  miserable, 
but  you  now  want  to  renew  it  with  increased  (if  possible)  horrors." 

"  Just  pitch  her  through  the  window — the  old  hag,"  said  the  ser- 
vant girl; 

"Serve  her  right,"  said  the  landlady. 

"Breaker  down  of  domestic  happiness,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Floss,  "but 
you  shall  do  it  no  more — you  shall  pay  for  all."  And  I  believe  she 
would,  and  on  the  spot  too,  but  for  the  interference  of  some  of  the 
neighbours,  who  just  saved  her  from  the  homicide  she  so  justly 
merited. 

"  Merited,"  said  Bob, "  drawn  and  quartered  alive,  that's  what  she 
deserved,  or  any  one  else  that  would  throw  discord  between  man  and 
wife—  just  the  way  I  was  served  myself— just— '[ 
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M  Oh,  it's  horrid ! "  resumed  Mr.  Muggynson, "  it  always  makes  them 
distrustful  afterwards." 

By  this  time,  I  had  got  appointed  head  cash-keeper,  with  a 
salary  of  eighty  pounds,  and  perquisites  (entirely  of  my  own  making, 
as  there  was  not  one  allowed  by  the  house)  of  two  hundred  pounds  a- 
year— it  certainly  requires  some  little  ingenuities,  and  would  employ 
a  mere  theorist  some  months  to  hit  upon  one  of  them,  hut  day  by 
day  practice,  gently  stimulated  by  an  excess  of  expenditure  beyond 
salary,  acts  in  a  way  that  philosophy  describes,  as  being  "inverse 
as  the  squares  to  the  distance.''  Indeed  I  verily  think  that  as  the  dis- 
tance in  my  line  of  action  verged  from  the  one  laid  down  as  the 
regulation  of  the  office,  instead  of  squaring  they  might  have  cubed 
without  much  fear  of  a  surplus,  as  my  improvement  was  rapid  and  of 
course  was  characterized  by  that  profligacy  of  disbursement  which 
is  ever  attendant  on  modes  "  felicitous"  of  acquiring  wealth. 

Well,  things  went  on  surprisingly ;  I  kept  tip- top  company,  sported 
the  best  of  togs,  and  dressed  Mrs.  M.  and  the  lovely  children  any  how ; 
but  then  I  must  keep  an  appearance,  and  I  did  as  well  as  the  most 
stylish  gentlemen  to  be  found  about  town.  Mr.  Floss  was  a  great 
drawback  to  me,  for  he  was  so  intimately  connected  with  all  my  plans, 
and  not  making  a  rap  himself,  was  a  great  pull  upon  my  better  for- 
tunes, and  to  every  remonstrance  of  mine,  his  only  reply  was  "  Go  it, 
it  will  never  be  found  out, — I  wish  I  had  the  same  chance."  Safety 
begets  indifference,  betides  I  began  to  think  myself  a  veiy  injured 
individual. — "Why  should  I  be  clogged  with  a  wife  and  three  children, 
and  only  twenty-three.  There  was  plenty  of  other  young  men  single, 
at  twenty-eight,  and  then,  what  was  eighty  pounds  a-year  for  a  young 
man  of  my  tact,  youth,  and  appearance.  Let  employers  give  something 
like  a  proportionate  salary  to  the  trust  reposed  in  you,  and  not  when  they 
are  praying  to  be  kept  out  always  to  be  putting  you  in  to  temptation. 
Besides  my  connexions,  expenditure,  acquaintance ! — Oh,  the  tact  is, 
it  could  not  be  done  for  less,  and  after  all,  where  is  the  harm  as  long 
as  they  know  nothing  about  it."  Things  went  on  swimmingly  for  a 
length  of  time.  Mrs.  Muggynson  herself  was  resolved  to  partici- 
pate in  the  glories  that  she  gave  such  a  lustre  to;  which,  her 
education,  great  accomplishments  and  beauty,  rendered  her  so  pre- 
eminently fitting  for  the  part  she  was  resolved  to  take.  For  that 
purpose,  if  I  had  a  new  coat,  she  would  have  the  most  fashionable 
satin  gown ;  a  new  hat,  worth  eighteen  shillings,  she  would  have  a 
bonnet  at  least  worth  a  couple  of  pounds.  She  said  that  since  the 
porter  trade  was  doing  so  well,  as  to  enable  me  to  make  the  appear- 
ance I  did,  together  with  the  expenses  that  the  gaiety  of  such  a  line 
must  necessarily  put  me  to,  (she  did  not  know  one  tenth.) 

"Why  should  she?"  said  Master  Bob,  with  a  sneer  of  contempt, 
"why  should  she  P  just  like  mine." 

Perhaps  it  was  well.  Mr.  Floss  used  to  ease  me  of  about  five  or 
six  pounds  a-week,  as  he  observed,  that  he  was  not  one  of  the  most 
voracious  animals  in  existence;  and,  although  his  intellects  had  ever 
been  characterized  by  the  most  obvious  obtuseness,  yet  want  of  vo- 
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racity  did  not  imply,  living  on  the  air  exactly ;  nor  did  it  perhaps 
require  the  most  hrilliant  efforts  of  genius  to  discover,  when  other 
people  were  working  gold  mines  without,  or  rather  against  a  certain 
act  of  parliament,  which  he  was  much  afraid  would  he  found  lurking 
in  one  corner  of  the  statute  hook. 

"Employ  your  hrilliant  efforts  to  their  avowed  purpose,  that  of 
brokering,  agencies,  general  commissions,  consignances,  you  have 
brass  enough  for  it,  so  why  turn  sponge?" 

"Oh,  hy  all  means;  and  yet  a  sponge  is  a  very  necessary  adjunct 
to  the  profession  I  have  embarked  in.  You  know  I  have  had  to  wipe 
out  a  little  now  and  then  for  you;  and  scratch  out  a  little  for  you; 
and  put  out  a  little  for  you ;  but  you  must  not  think  of  applying  the 
latter  remedy  to  me." 

"I  was  a  fool  for  ever  telling  you,  a  fool  for  ever  speaking,  for  ever 
knowing " 

"  Poh,  po —  don't  be  ungrateful;  a  fool,  why  man,  I'll  not  say 
your  existence ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  conceded,  and  I  trust,  without 
any  great  rhetorical  flourishes  on  my  part,  that  some  of  your  ease, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  your  comforts,  depend  upon  the  man 
whom  you  are  honoring  just  now  with  your  '  looks  of  disdain.'  Ha, 
ha.  No,  Muggy,  my  boy,  depend  upon  it  I  have  been  a  real 
friend." 

"Yes,"  retorted  I,  "  you  have  given  me  all  the  work,  all  the  risk, 
and  now  I  think  it  would  not  require  the  most  subtle  casuistry  to 
prove  that  you  wish  to  place  the  object  of  your  especial  regard  in  the 
respective  positions,  in  which  the  lion  places  himself  and  his  provider." 

"Ha,  ha.  Why  man,  do  you  know  when  the  lion  becomes  an  ass? 
d'ye  give  it  up  P  why  precisely  at  the  time  when  he  adopts  a  differ- 
ent course  of  action  to  the  one  you  have  laid  down." 

"Oh,  very  well,  very  well.  But  there  have  been  asses  that  would 
kick  at  times,  although  they  have  been  heavily  burthened,  and 
eventually  did  get  off  a  very  obnoxious  load." 

"No  doubt  there  have;  and  one  ass  not  only  kicked,  but  spoke— 
spoke  up,  and  I  do  think  not  only  in  a  better  temper,  but  much 
more  to  the  purpose,  than  the  speech  you  have  just  thrown  off." 

"  I  can  prove  you  have  had  a  share." 

"  In  the  porter  business,  why  Muggy,  my  boy,  who  ever  doubted 
it  ?  Come,  come,  in  common  seriousness,  for  perhaps  you  may  have 
occasion  to  be  serious  long  before  you  wish  it ;  the  fact  is,  Muggy, 
I  am  willing  to  record  my  most  humble,  though  willing  meed  to 
your  merits.  But  you  would  have  been  somewhat  bothered  without 
the  assistance,  although  you  appear  to  undervalue  it,  which  I  have  at 
all  times  afforded  you.  Where  would  you  have  been  without  the 
porter  vaults  P  would  there  not  have  been  a  hundred  inquiries;  as 
well  from  your  firmr  manager,  and  every  clerk  in  the  office  P  do  you 
mean  to  pretend  that  the  way  (although  they  don't  know  a  tenth)  that 
you  have  been  going  it,  would  not;  nay,  has  it  not  led  to  a  few  re- 
marks P  What  met  those  very  remarks  in  the  teeth  P  'Oh,  but  then 
he's  a  partner  in  an  extensive  concern;'  'very  lucrative  the  porter 
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trade;*  'rare  connexion  that  partner  has;'  '  decent  little  active  chap, 
that  partner !'  No,  no,  you  would  never  have  been  worth  a  stiver, 
without  the  porter  vaults;  as  it  is,  you  are  worth  about — let  me  see, 
about  twenty  pounds,  which  I  just  want,  and  must  have  fifteen.  Blame 
yourself  for  it,  but  through  your  wife  sporting  her  satins,  my  wife 
must  do  the  same ;  as  well  as  somebody  else  whom  vou  know,  for 
they  all  say  if  the  porter  trade  can  allow  such  splendor  to  Mrs.  Mug- 
gynson  and  her  lord,  it  is  strange  indeed,  if  it  will  not  afford  the  ab- 
solute necessaries  of  life  to  them.  Now,  I  think  you  know,  perhaps 
as  well  as  myself,  what  a  fashionable  young  lady  means ;  when  she 
demands  of  her  'care- for  nothing'  husband,  the  mere  *  necessaries  of 
life.'  The  fact  is,  I  must  have  it,  I  can  go  no  further, — I  have  nailed, 
less  or  more,  every  man  that  was  fool  enough  to  trust  me  a  shilling. 
And  if  that  most  longevous  of  all  uncles  that  ever  blighted  the  hopes, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  of  (as  you  know)  one  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing, (what  are  you  pointing  to  your  neck  for,)  of  nephews — should 
prosecute  upon  that  little  affair  which  has  the  honor  to  be  in  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  the  best  of  friends,  Mr.  Muggynson  himself,  why 
you  know  it  might  cause  a  row.  There  is  no  knowing, — he  perhaps 
wuiy  be  getting  tired," 

I  merely  wished  he  would,  for  although  I  had  drawn  the  bill,  just 
alluded  to,  I  was  not  so  green  but  I  knew  that  it  was  not  only  for 
Floss'  accommodation,  but  in  point  of  fact  for  him.  This  I  perceived 
had  been  planned  by  Flossy,  evidently  for  the  purpose,  as  he  sup- 
posed to  get  me  more  into  his  power.  This  I  plainly  told  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  gave  him  to  understand,  that  I  was  not  quite  so  great 
a  tyro,  as  he  had  taken  me  for.  He  affected  to  laugh  hard  at  this  ; 
but  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  a  little  bit  startled  at  the  tone  and  manner 
in  which  I  had  just  delivered  myself. 

"Well,"  said  Flossy,  "I  don't  pretend  to  have  the  most  extensive 
acquaintance  with  common  law.  It,  and  all  its  practitioners  I  have 
ever  despised;  the  amount  of  punishment,  as  applied  to  a  given 
amount  of  crime,  are  calculations  far  above  my  comprehension,  pa- 
tience, or  study.  I  leave  these  things  only  to  those  whose  business  it 
is  to  inflict,  or  those  to  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes. — 
being  too  careless,  and  indeed  I  may  say  too  fond  of  my  pleasure, 
ever  to  be  engaged  in  the  first  capacity,  and  I  trust  too  honorable, 
(said  Mr.  Floss,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,)  or  at  least  too  clever 
erer  to  fear  any  injudicious  engagements  in  the  latter.  Still,  little  as 
I  have  studied  these  things,  I  think,  if  my  memory  (though  it  is  at 
til  times  very  treacherous,  for  want  of  practice)  does  serve  me,  that 
serious  as  the  law  considers  a  small  forgery  on  an  old  rich  uncle,  yet 
I  believe  it  is  not  considered  either  in  the  eyes  of  the  law — or  morally; 
(the  latter  is  the  way  that  all  good  men  should  consider  it,)  nor  will 
the  punishment,  on  detection,  be  so  severe  as  it  is,  or  will  be,  on  the 
deliberate,  day-by-day — year-by-year — and-each-day-beating-the-pre- 

ceding-one — De-fal te r.     Why,  Muggy,  old  fellow — why 

what's  the  matter?      Why,  Mug,  you're  not  so  easily  dished  as  all 
that— ha!  ha!  I  shall  kill  mvself — ha!  ha!  'I  am  not  the  fool  yon 
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took  me  for.  'Pon  my  honor,  you're  not  indeed,  you've  nerve  enough 
to  be  a  parson  to  a  convict  ship,  why  there,  why  you're  relapsing,  tut 
man,  this  will  never  do,  old  Keanwig  (one  of  my  governors,)  will 
find  you  setting  fire  to  the  ledger  if  you  go  in  with  such  a  face  as 
that.  Well,  well,  I  don't  wish  to  frighten  you.  Go,  get  me  the 
money,  111  look  over  these  little  tricks,  and  incipient  signs  of  insub- 
ordination. Be  grateful,  and  remember  who  was  the  man  that  made 
you.  Who  took  the  porter  vaults  P  think  of  that;  and  know  that  he 
who  by  dint  of  a  very  peculiar  order  of  talent  alone,  has  made  your 
fortune  in  one  way,  may  also  enable  you,  with  proper  industry,  to 
become  a  very  wonder  of  commerce  in  another.  But  come,  come," 
said  my  tormentor,  "  I  only  meant  to  frighten  you  a  little;  I'll  never 
desert  you.  Go  get  me  the  money,  111  meet  you  at  the  billiard 
table  as  usual,  and  after  that,  well  try  those  fellows  again  at  the 
'bones/  but  well  keep  it  'chicken,'  as  I  am  convinced  they've  a 
move  or  two  that  we're  in  the  dark  about — so  good  morning." 

Well,  I  went  to  the  office  with  rather  a  heavy  heart,  and  I 
imagined  that  one  of  the  principals  and  old  Keanwig  stopped  talking 
the  moment  I  came  in;  I  might  be  mistaken.  It  might  be  through 
the  shock  my  nerves  had  received  from  the  sneering  conversation  I 
had  just  had  with  Mr.  Floss,  certain  it  was  I  did  not  feel  comfortable 
the  whole  day,  and  was  heartily  glad  when  business  was  over.  I 
repaired  to  the  rendezvous  at  the  hour  appointed,  and  with  the  money; 
as  without  that  I  well  knew  my  absence  would  have  been  more 
conducive  to  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Floss  than  my  presence.  He  was 
in  unusual  high  spirits ;  introduced  me  to  some  gentlemen,  who, 
be  said,  were  about  to  oblige  him  with  two  or  three  commissions; 
and  at  last,  as  if  by  mere  accident,  asked  me  if  I  could  change  him  a 
fifty  pound  note.  I  told  him  I  could  not,  but  if  fifteen  or  twenty 
sovereigns  would  be  of  any  use  to  him  they  were  perfectly  at  his 
service ;  he  thanked  me  and  I  gave  them  to  him — everyone.  "Now," 
said  he,  "suppose  we  go  to  the  '  York/  get  a  bit  of  supper,  a  glass  of 
wine,  and  then  well  try  if  we  can't  spend  the  evening."  We  did 
spend  evening,  morning,  and  all.  I,  only  just  getting  home  in  time 
to  breakfast,  wash,  and  dress,  and  then  for  the  office.  Mrs.  M.  was 
in  a  very  whirlwind  of  rage;  but,  however,  there  was  not  time ;  the  last 
words  I  heard  her  utter  were,  that  she  would  get  through  it  as  fast  as 
myself.  Well,  off  I  went,  and  had  scarcely  got  into  the  office,  when 
I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Floss  desiring  I  would  call  down  on  him 
directly.  I  went  immediately  and  found  him  in  the  same  habili- 
ments I  had  left  him  in  only  a  few  hours  before.  I  remonstrated 
With  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  coming  down  in  that  garb:  to 
which  he  coolly  observed,  he  could  soon  alter  it,  "but  now,"  said  he 
"  to  business.  I  am  afraid  there  is  going  to  be  a  row,  I  had  heard 
a  good  deal  about  it  yesterday ;  and  could  have  told  you  something 
of  it  last  night,  but  did  not  wish  to  disturb  the  harmonies  of  the 
evening." 

"Wliy,  what's  the  matter?" 
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"  Nay,  d— n  it,  don't  tremble  in  that  way,  it's  nothing  about  you  ; 
besides,  if  it  were?  your  turn  will  come." 

"  And  much  sooner  than  either  of  us  suspects,  I  am  afraid." 

"You're  afraid!  when  were  you  otherwise  ?"  But  the  row  has  no 
reference  to  Mr.  M uggynson's  fears  at  present  You  know  that  gold 
watch  which  I  swopped  with  the  Castle-street  Jew,  for  the  ten  dozen 
of  wine  ?" 

"  Well." 

•"Well,  and  of  course  you  know  how  I  got  the  wine?" 

"I  should  think  so." 

"  Well,  no  sooner  had  Moses  got  the  wine  in,  and  I  had  got  hold 
of  the  watch — for  the  Israeli tish  thief  would  not  part  with  the  one  un- 
til he  had  got  hold  of  the  other.  Who  should  he  see  going  past  but 
young  Drivers,  the  man  whom  I  had  got  it  off  only  half  an  hour 
before,  ha,  ha,  funny  coincidence,  wasn't  it?  'Here/  says  Jewey, 
(knowing  the  other  to  be  rather  a  crack  judge)  'just  taesh  a  this 
whine  for  me,  I  think  there  is  something  prime  here;  you  don't  get 
such  a  glaash  every  day.' 

"'Holo  !'  said  the  other,  just  sipping  a  drop,  'where  did  you  get 
this  from?' 

'"Oh,  in  a  leetel  barter  just  now  for  a  gold  watch;  geeve  ush  your 
opinion,  for  he  has  got  a  leetel  more  to  shwop  away,'  'aye,  about  ten 
dozen/  said  the  other.  '  De  vera  quantite/  replied  the  Jew,  'you 
know  him  den?' 

"This  was  enough,  as  I  had  pretended  it  was  an  order,  I  had  had 
from  the  country.  Mr.  Drivers,  stopped  on  his  journey,  and  shaped 
his  course  to  my  office,  and  not  finding  me  there  he  went  to  the  por- 
ter vaults  of  Floss  &  Co.,  but  not  succeeding,  waited  until  I  came, 
and  I  believe,  although  he  did  not  actually  write  an  inventory  of 
all  that  was  in  the  place,  he  left  very  little  unnoticed,  as  under  a 
pretence  of  looking  at  the  bottles,  &c,  he  examined  every  thing  in  it. 
You  may  depend  this  did  not  mend  his  temper  much,  ha,  ha,  ha, 
'Why  don't  you  laugh  Muggy  ?  Oh,  suffocate  that  sort  of  laughing, 
laugh  out,  or  not  at  all.'  Well,  just  as  he  made  the  survey,  the  lad 
was  taking  one  of  him  all  the  time;  I  always  tell  him  to  do  that; 
sharp  lad  that;  very — I  should  be  sorry  to  have  to  give  it  up,  if  it 
were  only  in  consequence  of  throwing  so  much  genius  out  of  em- 
ployment. He  is  a  fortune  to  any  one  is  that  lad.  I  see  you  are 
eager  to  hear  the  end  of  this  row,  so  just  to  tantalize  you  I'll  tell 
you  an  anecdote  of  him.  A  day  or  two  ago,  as  he  and  the  other  boy 
were  corking  a  lot  of  empty  bottles,  and  covering  them  with  sawdust, 
I  called  out  from  the  office,  if  they  knew  that  Jones,  who  got  the 
dozen  of  porter,  two  or  three  weeks  before  ? 

"  'Oh,  yes  sa,  vera  well,  and  his  missus  too,  I  often  sees  urn.' 

"'Well/  said  I,  'if  you  should  see  him  again  or  his  wife,  be  sure 
you  dodge  'em  home,  and  let  me  know  where  they  live.' 

"'Yes  sa,  that'll  do/  said  he,  turning  to  the  other  boy. 

"'Whatnido?' 

"'Why,  that'll  do.' 
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"'What '11  it  do  for  ?'  asked  the  other  innocently. 

"'Why,  if  ever  I  happens  to  be  too  late  at  my  breakfast,  or  din- 
ner, or  being  on  a  errand,  (a  complaint  I'm  uncommon  subject 
to,)  havn't  I  been  a  dodging  Mr.  Jones,  and  it  aint  not  very  likely, 
as  how  master  will  go  to  ask  the  identical  Mr.  Jones,  whether  I  have 
or  not.'  Ha,  ha,  a  clever  fellow,  why  hang  me,  Muggy,  nothing 
makes  you  laugh,  this  morning;  I  verily  believe  that  if  you  were  to 
hear  of  Mrs.  Muggynson  visiting  heaven,  with  a  certainty  of  her  re- 
maining there ;  it  would  hardly  cause  a  smile  to  wanton  over  those 
turpid  features.  Well,  when  I  came  in,  Mr.  Drivers  was  pacing  the 
vaults  like  a  torn  cat  in  a  tiger  cage,  and  looking  quite  as  fiercely. 
The  lad  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  I  saw  at  once  something  was  up. 
Mr.  Drivers  commenced  without  even  the  common  salutation  of  the 
morning,  I  coolly  reminded  him  of  this,  which  made  him  (as  I  ex- 
pected it  would)  lose  his  temper.  At  last  he  demanded  payment 
for  the  port  wine,  and  not  content  with  demanding  payment,  he  in 
the  same  breath  asked  me  what  I  had  done  with  it.  At  this,  I  (you 
know  my  plan)  became  furiously  indignant,  and  told  him  if  he 
wanted  pay  for  the  wine,  and  would  send  down  one  of  his  clerks,  who 
would  perhaps  be  able  to  conduct  himself  as  a  gentleman,  I  would 
discharge  the  paltry  thing;  but  at  the  same  time  told  him  I  could  not 
listen  to  any  more  scurrility  or  abuse,  but  must  beg  his  absence,  as  I 
had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  morning  prayers.  This  roused  him 
beyond  all  endurance,  and  he  began  talking  about  Guardian  Socie- 
ties, writs,  exposures,  let  my  sleeping  partner's  masters  know—  and  I 
don't  know  what,  to  each  and  all  I  only  answered  with  a  laugh,  which 
was  responded  to  by  both  the  lads  who  were  corking  the  empty 
bottles.  Ha,  ha,  I  told  the  young  scoundrels  that  they  should  not  have 
laughed;  when  the  youngest  one  answered,  'yesterday  you  said  if  I 
would  mind  you,  you  would  make  a  man  of  me,  and  I'm  minding 
you,'  said  he  (winking  both  his  eyes  at  once)  oh,  he's  a  surprising 
boy.     A  capital  scene.     Ha,  ha." 

"Well  then,"  said  I,  "he  has  told  your  sleepy  partner's  masters, 
for  I  am  sure  there's  something  up ;  it'll  be  no  laughing  matter,  Mr. 
Floss,  depend  upon  it." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,  for  there  have  been  lots  here. 
There  has  been  that  fool  of  a  Sheffield  man,  to  know  when  I  expect 
a  return  for  his  knives  and  forks;  and  that  fellow  from  Birmingham, 
about  his  papier  mache  trays,  I  suppose  that  he  expects  a  return 
too.  Then  there  has  been  the  Yorkshire  man  'aboot'  the  hogshead 
of  sherry,  that  I  swopped  away  for  his  four  pieces  of  broad  cloth;  he 
says  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  transfer.  He's  devilish  savage, 
that's  the  truth.  Then  I  have  just  now  received  a  letter  from  the 
fellow  I  sold  the  twenty  boxes  of  smuggled  cigars,  he — ha,  ha, 
says  they  are  not  smuggled,  but  trash  not  worth  the  carriage ;  and  he 
very  pathetically  concludes  with  'if  you  don't  return  me  the  money, 
I  shall  expose  you.' " 

Here  I  thought  Floss  would  have  gone  into  hysterics  with  laughter. 
I  really  felt  shocked  at  the  fellow's  levity,  but  allowed  him  to  proceed* 
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"In  short,  I  believe  (for  I  don't  wish  to  tire  you  with  details)  we 

have  had  every  man,  w ,  (no  hang  it,  I  was  going  to  say  woman) 

and  child  that  we  have  had  any  thing  to  do  with  this  last  six  months  ; 
and  that  is  I  believe  about  the  time  that  the  firm  of  Floss  &  Co. 
was  added  to  the  many  respectable  ones,  which  adorn  and  strengthen 
this  good  old  town.  However,  I  think  I  have  started  fair ;  I  did 
not  consult  you  upon  it,  for  I  knew  that  whatever  I  did,  would 
meet  with  your  ready  acquiescence,  so  ordered  that  young  flat  Sharp- 
writ,  who  by-the-bye  is  very  industrious  in  his  vocation,  to  issue  writs 
against  every  one  of  them  for  defamation  (no  cure  no  pay.)  He 
says  he  shall  be  sure  to  get  his  costs,  and  an  apology  a  piece  for  us, 
which  of  course  you  know  is  all  we  want" 

"Well,  I  wish  he  may  get  it." 

"  But  you  perceive  the  stroke  is  bold  ;  it  will  at  least  keep  them 
away  from  the  office  for  a  few  days,  and  give  us  time  to  arrange 
our  plans.  Come,  cheer  up,  my  adjutor,  though  I  will  grant  you 
that  few  young  men  had  ever  a  greater  acervation  of  difficulties  to 
contend  with;  yet  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  is  certainly 
now  afforded  us  of  signalizing  the  firm  of  Floss  and  Co.  But  stay, 
yonder  comes  in  all  the  pride  of  'satin  stiff  and  fur  below,  our  bet- 
ter halves,  they  will  be  here  in  a  minute ;  they  certainly  look  charm- 
ing, were  they  other  men's  wives  but  our  own,  but  as  it  is  I'm  in  no 
humour  to  receive  company,  so  cut  round  the  corner."  We  were 
just  closing  the  door  for  that  purpose,  when  one  of  the  clerks  from 
our  office  came  running  breathlessly  up,  and  seeing  me,  called  me  to 
one  side, — "Muggynson,"  said  he  "I  am  afraid  something  is  wrong, 
as  I  heard  your  name  frequently  used  in  the  private  office,  and  about 
something  of  a  false  balance  sheet ;  come,  as  soon  as  you  can,  and 
face  it,  it  will  be  better  for  you  I  am  sure,"  and  off  he  ran.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  I  looked  Floss  in  the  face,  and  staggered  against  the 
wall. 

"Now,  what  did  you  do  that  for?  the  wall  will  stand  without  your 
aid,  do  not  be  an  idiot,"  said  he  sternly,  "but  adopt  yon  young  man's 
advice,  'go  and  face  it  out.'  But  here,"  continued  he,  "take  a  pull  at 
this," handing  me  some  brandy  from  the  office.  "If  you  have  done 
it  well  they'll  never  be  able  to  find  it  out.  Be  cool ;  but  if  they  be  too 
pertinent  in  their  remarks,  bustle,  throw  down  the  books,  and  tell 
them  when  they  are  satisfied  of  your  innocence,  then,  but  not  till 
then,  will  you  return  into  the  office.  I  will  be  in  waiting  in  the  old 
place,  and  you'll  see  I'll  make  all  right ;  but  be  quick,  for  our  lady- 
loves are  wending  their  way  in  this  direction.  What  a  treat  they'll 
have." 

I  made  all  the  haste  I  could  to  the  office,  and  was  scarcely  seated, 
if  trembling  on  one  of  the  angles  of  the  stool  could  be  so  called — 
when  the  eldest  partner  sent  word  I  was  wanted  in  the  private  office. 
I  was  glad  the  work  was  so  quick,  I  was  afraid  they  might  have  al- 
lowed the  brandy  to  have  lost  its  stimulative  effects.  "Now,"  thought 
I  "for  Floss'  advice;  I'll  let  'em  see  I  can  be  indignant.  They 
shall  soon  see  the  effects  of  moral  worth  suspected.      Why  didn  t 
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they  give  me  a  better  salary  ?  They  must  have  known  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  a  wife  and  family  on  such  a  paltry  allowance  as 
eighty  pounds  a  year.  The  idea;  fifteen  thousand  a  day  going 
through  my  hands !  aye,  and  to  be  accountable  for  every  error ;  and 
yet  to  have  such  a  pitiful  stipend  as  £80  a  year*  I  wish  it  had  been 
thrice  the  sum ;  it's  true  I  may  suffer,  but  then  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  them — oh,  I  am  prepared  for  that  old  sapient  dolt  Keanwig, 
or " 

"Mr.  Muggynson  you're  wanted  in  the  private  office  imme- 
diately/' 

In  one  instant  I  found  myself  in  the  presence  of  all  the  resident 
partners,  old  Keanwig  and  one  of  my  bondsmen.  "It's  all  up"  thinks 
I,  "but  not  without  a  struggle." 

"  Close  the  door/'  in  a  mild  and  bland  manner,  were  the  first  words 
uttered,  and  then  after  about  a  minute's  pause,  in  the  same  mild  and 
quiet  way,  the  eldest  partner  asked  me  to  be  seated.  I  tried  to  do 
every  thing  as  composedly  as  possible,  but  found  that  in  attempting 
to  sit  I  came  heavily  down  upon  the  chair.  There  was  another  pause 
of  several  minutes,  and  at  last  my  first  interrogator,  looking  at  me 
steadily  in  the  face,  in  the  same  quiet  and  feeling  manner  as  before, 
and  evidently  after  some  inward  struggle,  said 

"How  many  children  have  you  ?" 

I  felt  a  sudden  thrilling  sensation  vibrate  through  my  very  brain. 
A  shock  from  a  voltaic  battery  could  not  have  benumbed  and  para- 
lyzed every  faculty  more  suddenly.  The  tears  verily  gushed  out  as 
from  fountains.  My  tongue  cleaved  to  my  mouth,  and  if  by  one 
word  I  could  have  made  happy  the  children  he  had  spoken  of,  or 
saved  my  friends  from  disgrace  and  myself  from  ruin  I  could  not  have 
given  it  utterance.  I  strove  but  in  vain,  and  in  the  exacerbation 
of  madness  and  despair  I  rushed  out  of  the  office,  leaving,  as  I  after- 
wards discovered,  my  hat  behind  me,  nor  did  I  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  where  I  was,  or  what  I  was  doing,  until  I  found  my  throbbing 
forehead  against  a  cold  stone  wall.  This  must  have  revived  me,  for 
after  a  few  minutes'  consideration  I  began  to  discover  where  I  was ; 
but  being  fearful  of  observation,  I  at  once  made  for  the  porter  vaults. 
"  In  the  name  of  God  why  didn't  he  ask  me  some  other  question,  any 
other  in  the  world,  and  I  could  have  braved  it,"  but  as  it  was,  my 
guilt  was  apparent,  self  convicted,  ruined  beyond  redemption. — 
"  How  many  children  have  you  P"  So  that  was  the  question  that  the 

old  sly "  Ha,  ha,  Floss  will  despise  me,  well,  all  the  better,  but 

111  tear  his  heart — but  for  him1 — but  why  do  I  rail  here  like  a  fool  or 
a  woman — find  him,  and  then  Mr.  Floss  we'll  square  accounts." 

The  lad  perceiving  my  disorder,  told  me  that  he  thought  the  sooner 
I  left  the  vaults  the  better ;  for  said  he  "  there  has  been  rather  a  rum- 
looking  codger  here,  though  dressed  like  a  gentleman.  I  found  him 
out  by  his  pretending  to  want  to  buy  porter.  If'  I  aint  mistaken  he 
knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  we  sells  no  porter;  he  left  his  card  here, 
but  that  I  know  to  be  a  gammon,  for  I  happen  to  see  him  borrow  it 
of  a  gentleman  in  the  street.    So  I  should  say  cut    I'll  manage  the 
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concern.  1*11  make  good  my  wages  some  ways  or  another,  and 
pay  the  other  lad  too,  only  'vest  me  with  'thority.  Here's  one  of 
Mr.  Floss'  hats  here,  if  you  aint  got  one :  it's  one  he  went  to  the 
masquerade  in  the  other  night;  it'll  be  better  nor  none." 

I  took  the  young  villain's  advice,  and  ran  up  to  the  place  of  meet 
ing  not  without  observing  the  most  devious  ways  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly select.  Yet  with  all  this  caution,  I  declare  solemnly,  that  even 
every  woman  I  met,  I  thought  was  an  officer  in  disguise,  every  man 
I  saw,  was  the  man  who  had  left  his  card ;  but  why  not  apprehend 
me  in  the  office.  "Ha  ! — that  must  be  he,  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied— he  is  watching  me — Heavens!  he  follows  me — beyond  a 
doubt,  I  can  hear  his  foot  keep  time  with  mine,  I  darenot  run,  one 
look  more  to  satisfy  myself." — Oh  God  !  that  it  were  even  an  officer, 

the  hangman,  any  one,  but  the  being  that  met  my  eyes,  it  was 

it  was,  my  poor  heart-broken  father,  panting  to  keep  up  with  me.  My 
honored  and  honorable  father,  who  had  fought  in  thirty  battles,  and 
served  his  king  for  forty  years,  without  one  stain  upon  his  glories;  he,  I 
say  it  was,  who  was  stretching  out  his  scar-mark'd  hand  imploringly  to 
speak  but  one  word  to  the  wretch  that  had  dishonored  his  name,  and 
rendered  the  remnant  of  his  days,  instead  of  that  he  had  fought  and 
bled  for — an  honorable  repose  and  quiet — the  days  of  shame  and 
sorrow.  I  tried  to  run — run  fast  as  the  winds,  but  my  limbs  were 
powerless  as  those  of  an  infant.  A  withering  grasp  seized  my  shoul- 
der; alas!  it  was  soon  relaxed.  The  old  man  staggered  against  the 
wall.  I  gave  him  one  look — one  long,  piteous  look.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  as  in  forgiveness.  "God  bless  you  George,"  I  could  hear  no 
more.  I  wildly  wended  my  way  to  the  villain  who  had — "but  why 
blame— curse — curse  myself."  I  got  to  the  house,  and  had  not  waited 
above  two  minutes  when  Floss  entered,  pale  and  haggard.  I  rushed 
to  him,  and  seized  him  by  the  throat.  He  dashed  me  from  him 
violently. — "Idiot,  rouse  yourself — there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost, 
they  are  going  to  prosecute  on  the  false  entry— on  the  bill  on 
the        Fly ! fly  I !         we've  not  a  moment" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  Ah  !  ha !"  roared  out  Master  Bob,  as  soon  as  his  friend  concluded, 
"  why,  what  an  interesting  young  Maw  ky  sou  you  must  have  been 
when  your  father  and  you — ho !  ho !  You  should  have  got  a 
medallion  struck  off,  shewing  to  what  a  wonderful  extent  filial  remorse, 
and  paternal  forgiveness  (particularly  when  others  are  robbed)  can  be 
worked  up  to.  Why,  the  fate  of  Laocoon  and  Juveniles,  when  getting 
the  '  twist'  from  the  sea  serpent  would  be  nothing  to  the  valedictory 
embrace  that  was  vouchsafed  to  the  too  susceptible,  and — ho!  ho! — 
and  (then)  sentimental  Mr.  Muggynson;  but  don't  be  vexed,  Mr. 
Muggy,  there  is  one  comfort  in  it — nobody  will  believe  it  that  knows 
you  half  as  well  as  I  do ;  or  if  it  be  true,  you  have  improved  most 
miraculously — I  will  say  that.  But,  if  you're  going  to  give  us  any 
thing  more,  let  us  have  nothing  that's  mawky ;  I  can't  listen  to  that. 
No,  no." 

"  Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  company  that  you're  unworthily 
placed  in,  I  would  have  soon  satisfied  your  scepticisms,  and  have  cured 
your  doubts  beyond  the  power  of  the  most  besotted  pot  valiancy 
ever  to  have  entertained  again.  I  should  just  have  placed  this,"  said 
Mr.  Muggynson,  extending  out  an  arm  and  fist,  almost  as  ponderous 
in  their  proportions  as  those  of  Monsieur  Lewis,  "  within  the  more 
especial  notice  of  your  daylights ;  and  though  I  know  your  logic  to 
be  as  thick  as  your  head,  yet,  I  think  it  will  be  granted  without  any 
obtestation  on  my  part,  or  objection  on  yours,  that  these  *  delights,* 
though  mutually  enjoyed,  would  perhaps,  give  a  lee  tie  more  to  the 
operator,  than  to  the  operated." 

"Why,  Muggynson,  what  are  you  vexed  at;  I  was  complimenting 
you.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  (nothing  but  your  inexperience 
could  have  justified  you  in  my  eyes  )  a  more  mi  ksopish,  womanish, 
start-fiddle  and  scrape  story  could  not  be  well  told.  The  idea  of  a  man 
blubbering  because  he  was  asked  '  how  many  children  have  you  ?'  I 
say  that  no  man  would  believe  it,  who  knows  you  as  well  as  I  do. 
And  again  I  say  what  greater  compliment  can  I  pay  you  man  ?  But 
come,  whilst  you  dry  your  eyes  from  old  recollections,  let  us  wet  our 
throats  with  another  glass  of  port  each ;  I  like  a  little  'wet,'  as  well 
as  any  body,  but  I  like  it  preceded  and  followed  by  a  hearty  'ahem/ 
and  a  smack  of  the  lips;  and  not  a  few  spasmodic  twitchings,  or 
snivelling  contortions.  Here's  to  you,  Muggy,  I  wish  you  may  have 
such  chances  as  you  once  had;  if  ever  you  have,  don't  refuse  to  make 
hay  when  the  weather  is  warm,  that's  my  advice ;  but,  however,  you 
can  go  on  whilst  I  have  a  snooze." 

The  glass  was  passed  round,  and  more  wine  called  in,  when  Mr. 
Muggynson  proceeded  as  follows:— 
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Well,  young  Sliarpwrit  succeeded  in  serving  nine  of  the  thirteen 
writs  that  Mr.  Floss  and  he  had  agreed  would  be  the  minimum ;  to 
set  at  rights  the  reputation  and  character  of  the  house  of  Floss  and 
Co.  For,  although  Mr.  Sharpwrit  had  favored  the  intended  sufferers 
with  a  missile,  importing  the  following,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
adopt  the  most  stringent  and  decisive  measures. 

"  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Floss  and  Co.,  to  institute  proceed- 
ings against  yon,  for  certain  defamatory  language  used  by  you  towards  them ; 
the  language  having  a  direct  tendency  to  injure,  impugn,  and  to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion, character,  and  esteem  that  has  hitherto  been  the  good  fortune  for  those  Gentlemen 
to  enjoy,  by  all  who  knew  them. 

By  informing  me  of  the  name  of  your  attorney 

You  will  oblige,  yours  very  truly, 

Per  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit, 

ABEL  POREDYFFLE." 

"There,"  said  Mr  Sharpwrit,  after  Mr.  Poredyffle  had  made  a  fair 
copy,  "  I  think  that  will  do.     I  entertain  a  confident  hope,  however, 
that  that  will  not  bring  them  too ;  though  in  my  opinion,  it's  a  very 
tidy  bit  of  composition.     Don't  you  think  so  Mr.  Poredyffle  ?" 
Very." 

rAh,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  cross  one  of  your' t's.'  You  should 
remember  it  cost  me  £1  14,  through  the  very  same  mistake  in  that 
declaration  last  week.     We  must  be  careful." 

"You  can  better  afford  to  pay  for  a  Miss-  Cross  than  I  can,  4s.  9d. 
per  week,  and " 

"Good,  good.  So  you've  got  to  hear  of  Miss  Cross,  ha,  hig,  hig, 
good,  very  good.  Let's  see,  I  think  you  can  teach  French,  Mr. 
Poredyffle,  you  say  ?" 

"Rather/' 

"  Well :  when  the  lady  who  is  about  to  honor  me  with  her  hand 
does  so,  though  pretty  proficient,  you  shall  give  her  a  few  lessons;  and 
as  you  will  have  to  appear  a  little  better  before  her,  as  she's  a 
very  delightful  creature,  I  shall  allow  you  3d.  a  week  extra  ;  and  if 
you  be  attentive,  I  will  allow  you  a  sixteenth  on  all  the  process  serv- 
ing. We  are  likely  to  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  that  way,  since  we 
have  been  honored  with  instructions  from  Messrs.  Floss  and  Co. — 
there  will  be  thirteen  of  'em,  eh  ?  So  now  Mr.  Poredyffle  get  all 
these  delivered,  or  at  any  rate  all  such  as  are  in  town ;  it  will  do 
you  good,  will  a  long  walk  after  the  office  is  closed,  or  else  be- 
fore it  opens  in  the  morning.  And  Mr.  Poredyffle  just  stay  a  bit:  if 
you  should  succeed  in  delivering  any  one  personally,  and  under  a 
pretence  of  not  knowing  but  that  the  letter  may  require  an  answer, 
just  listen  to  what  they  may  say;  people  always  babble  when 
they're  in  trouble.  Pump  a  bit  Mr.  Poredyffle,  try  to  hear  what  their 
wives  say,  if  they  will  honor  you  with  a  question  or  two,  a  thing  al- 
most certain,  just  shake  your  head,  and  nope  it  will  not  turn  out  so 
badly;  urge  the  necessity  of  speedy  attention.  'Mr.  Sharpwrit  very 
honorable  man,  very  liberal,  a  good  man,  but  very  severe,*  mind 
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that, '  very  severe,  the  extent  of  his  practice  obliges  him ;  it  would 
hardly  be  believed  that  twenty-seven  writs  went  out  of  the  office 
in  one  day.  Oh,  it's  shocking  work.'  There,  get  them  all  written 
alike,  and  I'll  direct  them ;  nothing  like  two  or  three  hands  in  one 
note,  it  looks  business  like,  a  whole  office  of  clerks.  Now  get  them 
done  as  soon  as  possible.  Let  the  future  three-pence  and  the  six- 
teenth stimulate  your  exertions,  energize  those  dormant " 

I  will :  I  intend  to  live  better  when  I  get  the  advance." 
Hang  me,  I  think  that  fellow  is  sneering;  yet  I  should  suppose 
the  chap  is  too  low  in  flesh  for  that.  Ah — if  any  one  should  want  me, 
always  say  you  think  I  am  engaged,  or  preparing  a  case  for  an  opinion, 
must  be  ready  for  post.  Always  make  me  engaged.  There,  that'll 
do,  close  the  door,  never  let  me  have  to  ring  twice." 

Now,  Mr.  Sharp  writ  has  since  confessed  that  as  Mr.  Poredyffle  left 
the  inner  office,  his  cogitations  ran  something  very  like  as  follow  : 
"Useful  fellow  that,  get  him  for  the  price  of  an  errand  boy,  deuced 
seedy,  must  beg  an  old  black  coat  for  him  some  where,  lay  him  un- 
der an  obligation,  I  always  sell  my  own;  but  it's  easily  done.  'For 
a  poor,  honest,  decayed  gentleman,  a  great  charity.'  Ill  make  it  out 
of  him  one  way  or  another;  by-the-bye  I  must  get  a  lounger  or  two 
to  sit  in  the  office  with  me,  if  it  be  only  to  play  at  draughts;  doesn't 
do  for  a  professional  gentleman  to  be  continually  found  moping 
alone  in  the  '  private,'  looks  as  if  his  time  was  of  no  importance  to 
him :  when  a  stranger  comes  in,  always  walk  out  to  the  outer  office  with 
the  client  that  has  been  having  such  a  long  conversation  with  you, 
shake  hands,  wish  him  good  morning,  and  tell  him  (loud)  that  it 
shall  be  attended  to;  and  then  ask  Mr.  Poredyffle  where  the  other 
clerk  is,  and  tell  him  he  had  better  be  getting  on  with  it  himself. 
Must  beg  him  an  old  coat,  for  the  respectability  of  the  office.— 
Respectability ! — that's  the  word;  if  1  could  only  get  that  indubitably 
pinned  to  my  collar!  could  not  I  switch  a  few.  What  would  then  be 
called  great  'tact,'  'shrewdness,'  'perseverance,'  'excellent  lawyer,' 
'gentlemanly  man,'  would  be  honored  with  a  very  different  list  of 
epithets  now,  some  of  the  most  predominant  of  which  would  be, 
'pettifogging  scoundrel,'  'sharp  practitioner;'  Oh!  it's  all  done  in 
that  one  word — respectable ! — It  is  like  a  young  man  of  talent,  and 
high  accomplishments  singing  an  exquisite  song,  playing  two  or  three' 
instruments,  and  telling  some  most  witty  and  facetious  stories ;  yet 
wanting  respectability,  (to  wit,  money;)  wanting  this,  and  he's  an 
amusing  vagabond — haying  it,  with  only  a  modicum  of  the  other,  and 
he  is  'Oh!  what  a  delightful  young  man.'  Well,  I'll  endeavour  to 
make  a  good  haul  or  two,  and  then  talk  about  respectability  myself. 
Respectability  !  Why,  one  of  these  respectable  gentlemen  will  make 
as  much  by  once  insinuating  themselves  into  the  corner  of  a  will,  as 
a  'base  pettifogger'  will  in  a  life.  Some  of  the  defunct's  living 
friends  may  feel  a  bit  queered,  and  may  venture  on  a  few  shrugs,  nods 
of  the  head,  and  some  of  the  bolder,  even  a  doubt  of  the  gentleman's 
veracity !  but  his  carriage,  horses,  and  country  house,  with  four  or  Ave 
daughters,  who  are  real  ladies,  is  an  answer  to  every  thing.    Gives 
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good  dinners — '  splendid  wines' — no  Italian  Duke  surpasses  hhn  in 
that — 'rare  parties';  'he's  quite  a  gentleman.'  In  short  he's  'Re- 
spectable.' Well,  I  must  do  as  well  as 4  can,  and  in  the  mean  time 
'assume  it,  if  I  have  it  not' 

"This  is  an  excellent  field  is  Liverpool;  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
such  flats,  do  these  Dicky  Sams,  a  rare  job  for  me,  I  served  my  clerk- 
ship in  the  country— old  Smashkill  of  Webegan,  gave  me  some  prime 
advice;  'always,'  says  that  venerable  and  time  honored  member  of  the 
profession,  'always  take  care  to  have  good  evidence;  witnesses,  my  dear 
sir,'  he  would  say  in  the  most  feeling  manner,  '  witnesses  are  every 
thing;  but  mind  and  have  them  of  two  sorts,  one  that  can  see  and 
know  every  thing,  and  will  swear  to  it,  and  the  other  that  can  see 
and  know  nothing;  the  latter  are  the  most  difficult  of  obtainment; 
talking,  sir,  talking,  sir,  ruins  every  thing.  The  method  of  drilling 
them  depends  entirely  upon  yourself:  I  have  had  mine,9  said  the 
good  old  man,  and  at  parting,  he  shook  hands,  and  with  the  feelings  of 
aparent  bid  God  bless  me,  and  prosper  me  in  my  profession.  I  re- 
ceived his  valedictory  address  with  tears  of  gratitude,  and  I  trust 
that  it  has  not  been  lost  on  me,  I  intend  to  commence  a  course  of 
'readings'  with  Mr.  Poredyffle,  on  the  very  necessary  subject  of 
evidence  at  once ;  it  is  of  paramount  importance  in  an  attorney's 
office,  to  have  (if  possible)  the  two  descriptions  of  witnesses  just 
alluded  to,  in  the  person  of  one  individual;  that  individual  I  must 
endeavour  to  make  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle. 

"  And  then,  I've  such  an  opportunity  over  those  young  gentlemen 
that  merely  study  how  to  dress  during  their  clerkship — I  should  like 
them  to  have  seen  mine — ha !  hig !  big ! — Mr.  Poredyffle  need  not 
be  envious.  Wei],  whilst  these  gentlemen  were  practising  before  the 
glass,  I  was  studying  the  practice  of  the  County  Court — that's  the 
court  for  getting  a  judgment  on  the  sly ;  you  may  take  them  at  un- 
awares— hi !  hig !  hig  !  (Ting,  ting,  tong.)  Mr.  Poredyffle  you  must 
go  this  afternoon  and  try  to  take  me  a  sitting  in  some  rich,  rather 
than  fashionable  Dissenting  chapel,  a  nice  front  seat  in  the  gallery, 
where  I  can  be  well  seen — a  very  imposing  sight — a  devout  attorney 
— something  new — and  then  a  single  young  gentleman;  it's  true  that 
I  am  about  to  be  allied  to  Miss  Cross;  but  then  I  can  court  until  that 
happy  event  does  take  place. — An  excellent  way  to  form  a  connection ; 
once  get  their  fathers,  brothers  or  uncles  in,  let  them  get  out  when 
they  can.  By-the-bye  I  must  write  to  that  delightful  creature — a 
great  beauty,  and  a  horrid  temper;  the  first  I  don't  care  much  about, 
the  other  I'll  endeavour  to  cure.  I  think  if  I  could  have  afforded  to 
wait  a  little  longer,  I  might  have  made  a  better  bite ;  but  can't  get  off, 
old  Cross  lent  me  the  £20  to  furnish  this  workshop— splendid  library  ! 
hig !  hig !  hig !  Those  twenty  volumes  of  the  Universal  Magazine, 
labelled  'Law  Reports!'  Oh,  they  look  most  imposing ;  I  bought 
'em  all  for  15s — that's  the  way  to  furnish  your  libraries. — Then,  I  am 
propose^  a  member  of  Nid  Noddy  Lodge  243,  seconded  and  carried 
nem  cow-— a  horrible  illiterate  lot,  I  believe  ;  I'll  get  myself  appointed 
secretary  in  a  month,  and  then  I'll  sing  '  Prosper  the  art.'  I  have 
honored  one  of  the  Odd-foot's  lodges  already. 
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"There  is  one  thing  I  must  especially  mind,  and  that  is,  never  to 
have  my  name  out  of  print.  Always  have  heaps  of  money  to  lend ;  and 
not  in  the  hackneyed  way  of  large  amounts,  £5fl00  or  £  10,000,  that's 
all  stuff,  and  every  body  knows  it.  No,  no,  shew  your  philanthropy 
to  small  tradesmen;  the  sum  to  offer  should  be  from  £10  to  £100. 
In  99  cases  out  of  100,  the  security  is  sure  to  be  bad  :  if  good,  you 
can  always  get  plenty  of  money,  and  then  come  in  the  nice  little  bo- 
nuses— £5  out  of  £20,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  hundred — hig,  hig, — take 
care  no  one  sees  you  receive  it ;  they  dare  not  tell  your  principal,  for 
in  the  first  place  he  would  not  beleive  it,  if  you  can  only  get  to  be 
considered  'respectable,'  or  whether  or  not,  bring  an  action  against  the 
wretch  that  dares  asperse  your  honor.  Nothing  like  having  your 
name  continually  in  print ;  if  only  a  couple  of  barbers  should  wish  to 
dissolve  partnership,  always  impress  upon  them  the  necessity  of  an 
advertisement  in  a  leading  Journal  '  signed  in  the  presence  of  me  this 
day,  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit,  6zc,  &c,  14,  Diddledooem 
Walks.' — Deep  fellow,  this  Floss,  he'd  have  been  an  honor  to  any 
profession.  This  is  a  brilliant  move,  this  taking  proceedings  against 
all  his  principal  creditors  for  defamation,  'not, 'as  Mr.  Floss  observed, 
'that  I  believe  one  half  of  them  have  actually  said  any  thing,  but  if 
men  begin  to  think  ill  of  you,  they're  sure  to  let  some  of  their  - 
thinkings  out;  or  if  they  don't,  they  don't  know  but  they  have,  in 
their  sleep,  or;  they  can't  tell  where,  some  where  they  must  have  said 
it,  or  why  the  writ  ?  and  they  are  the  very  first  to  arrange  an  action 
for  slander,  always  afraid  of  their  wives  getting  to  know' — ha !  hig! 
hig !  good  !  very  good  !  very  shrewd  indeed  Mr.  Floss,  at  least  for  a 
town  like  this — he'd  be  nothing  in  the  country,  I  must  undertake  all 
his  business,  'no  cure  no  pay,'  eh?  No  cure,  no  pay,  hig!  hig!  Mr. 
Floss  wanted  me  to  give  him  an  agreement  to  that  effect :  '  Oh,  could 
not  do  it — should  be  struck  off  the  tolls — an  act  of  parliament  expressly 
against  that,'  and  laid  down  the  law  to  bun.  Then  he  wanted  ine  to 
make  the  arrangement  before  an  evidence. — 'Oh  !  my  dear  Sir,  ob- 
viously the  very  same  thing.  No,  my  dear  friend,  (that  did  it)  there 
is  nothing  but  our  words  for  it,  and  I  pledge  you  mine,  solemnly  as  a 
gentleman,  that  should  the  suits  not  succeed,  then  you  shall  have 
nothing  to  pay ;'  but  took  good  care  that  Mr.  Poredyffle  did  not  hear 
that  solemn — asseveration.  Well,  Mr.  Floss  bit— ha  !  hig !  If  I  get 
my  costs  in  all  these  cases,  why  well ;  if  not,  and  Mr.  Floss  does  not 
continue  his  demand  for  law,  and  that  in  decent  quantities,  why,  he'll 
find  a  set  off;  of  precisely  the  same  amount  that  it  would  not  have 
been,  had  I  succeeded.  This  set  off  will  be  against  various  and  sun- 
dry supplies  of  prime  bottled  porter;  I  can't  drink  myself,  it  isvtrue, 
but  I  must  sell  it  in  some  way  or  other ;  Poredyffle  is  very  fond  'of  it 
I  know,  so  I  must  get  him  to  take  four  or  five  bottles  every  week  ;  it 
will  do  him  a  power  of  good,  and  stop  it  out  of  his  wages — hig  !  hfg ! 
poor  Poredyffle. 

"Well ;  let  me  see,  13  writs  at  (without  going  to  pence)  about  15s. 
each  costs  out  oi  pocket,  and  every  one  marked  on  the  back  £2  6  0 
that  will  realize,  if  I  know  any  thing  of  figuring,  £19  10  0.     Now 
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I  will  not  anticipate  filing  declarations ;  that  will  be  another  subject 
of  congratulation  from  my  dear  Miss  Cross.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
will  just  write,  and  tell  her  how  I  am  going  on. — £19  10!  If  the 
case  had  not  been  so  emergent,  I  should  like  them  to  have  lain  a  few 
days  on  Mr.  Poredy  file's  desk,  the  endorsed  side  uppermost ;  it  would 
have  been  a  beautiful  sight,  and  might  have  done  me  a  great  deal  of 
good,  all  of  them  Queen's  Bench ; — oh,  it  sounds  rarely.  Let  me  see, 
they  have  cost  me  net  £9  13  2;  heavy  lump  to  part  with  all  at 
once,  and  my  agents  won't '  tick,'  until  they  see  how  I  succeed.  I  flat- 
ter myself  they  will  soon  be  satisfied  of  that." 

"This  very  agreeable  soliloquy  was  broken  into  by  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle,  who  (after  he  had  closed  the  door,)  informed 
his  master  that  the  gentleman  from  Yorkshire  had  come,  whom  he 
had  served  the  day  before  at  the  suit  of  Floss  and  Co. 

"Oh,  the  devil!  did  you  tell  him  I  was  engaged?" 

"Yes,  of  course." 

"Do  you  think  hell  wait  />" 

"He  doesn't  seem  like  one  as  would;  he  looks  a  deep  codger." 

"Does  he  ?  I  am  glad  of  that;  here,  fetch  me  that  large  deed;  I'll 
be  reading  that — Now  let  him  in,  and  turn  your  right  hand  boot  on 
one  side.  Now  for  a  little  of  the  forensic,  we'll  let  'em  see  I 
have  not  spoken  at  the  Mechanics'  Debating  Society  for  nothing. 
Shade  of  Smashkill  hover  o'er  me."  Scarcely  had  Mr.  Sharp  writ 
apostrophized  his  protecting  saint,  when  the  door  opened  again,  Mr. 
Poredyffle  shewing  in  a  good  looking  portly  stout  gentleman,  evi- 
dently from  the  country. 

"Mr.  Bradford  Cloothall  from  Yorkshire,"  said  Mr.  PoredyfHe. 

"  Walk  in,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  without  looking  off*  the  parch- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cloothall  did,  like  a  stub,  and  after  about  two  minutes'  reverie 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  bowed  to  Mr.  Cloothall  and  desired  him  to  be  seated ; 
Mr.  Cloothall  complied,  and  he  dropt  into  his  chair  like  a  paver's 
beater,  and  with  precisely  the  same  sort  of  ejaculation  that  that  instru- 
ment's master  gives  when  he  lets  it  drop. 

"  Mr.  Cloothall  I  believe  ?"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit  in  as  mild  a  tone, 
and  as  gentlemanly  and  winning  an  attitude  as  he  could  command. 

"  Yeez ;  my  name  is  Cloothall." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Broodcl ,  Mr.  Cloothall  of  the  very  un- 
pleasant occasion  which  has  brought  us  together.  But  Mr.  Cloothall, 
the  value  of  a  good  name  is,  I  sincerely  trust,  as  much  respected  by 
yourself  as  it  is  by  me.  I  am,  I  say,  extremely  sorry  that  a  gentleman 
of  your  appearance  and  standing  in  the  commercial  world,  should  (I 
trust  in  an  unguarded  moment)  have  given  utterance  to  expressions 
that  are  as  unworthy  of  you,  as  they  were  ruinous  to  the  reputation, 
and  best  interests  of  my  clients  in  this  action.  To  point  out  the 
value  of  a  good  character  in  the  commercial  world,  to  a  man  of  your 
knowledge  of  these  things,  would  be  a  mere  work  of  supererogation. 
I  shall  therefore  save  your  feelings  and  my  time.  But  surely  to 
heaven,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit  in  a  solemn  tone,  "  some  other  less  de- 
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serving  gentlemen  than  those  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent, 
might  have  been  selected  to  pour  out  such  a  volley  of  vituperation 
and  destruction  upon.  Surely,  Mr.  Cloothall,  if  gentlemen  have  dis- 
putes in  business,  which  I  hear  to  he  your  case,  surely  I  say  we  are 
not  to  turn  round  and  vilify,  detract,  impugn,  decry,  object,  asperse, 
assail,  censure,  calumniate,  abuse,  not  only  injure  our  fellow-man's 
character,  but  our  brother  tradesman's.  I  do  solemnly  trust,  for  the 
sake  of  humanity,  for  the  sake  of  the  commercial  character  of  this 
great  trading  country,  for  the  sake  of  yourself,  Mr.  Cloothall,  that 
instances  of  this  unhappy  nature  are  very  few  and  far  apart.  Again, 
I  must  revert  to  the  objects  of  these  unmanly  attacks.  Who  are  they  p 
(hang  the  fellow,  I  think  I  saw  him  grin,)  I  say  they — they 
are  sir,  (in  alow,  deep,  barytone,)  they  are,  sir,  two  young  men,  than 
whom,  for  frugality,  industry,  perseverance,  and  honor,  the  whole 
town  of  Liverpool,  nor  do  I  think  it  would  be  considered  any  great 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  or  figure  of  hyperbole,  to  say,  that  their 
merits  are  not  surpassed  by  the  most  distinguished  commercial 
achievements  that  the  world  ever  saw.  The  elder  partner  in  that 
respectable  firm,  is  a  gentleman  of  such  high  attainments,  and  his 
advice  is  so  much  required,  his  judgment  so  often  consulted,  his 
conduct  so  closely  watched,  that  positively  for  a  length  of  time  he 
has  been  compelled  to  be  a  reluctant  stranger  to  the  Exchange  flags. 
He  has  a  good,  amiable,  and  beautiful  wife,  who  reflects  with  moon- 
beam softness,  by  her  virtue  and  benignity,  the  noble  attributes,  and 
exalted  goodness  of  her  much-loved  and  honored  consort — may  they 
long  live  to  bless  each  other,  to  rejoice  their  friends,  and  fructify  the 
earth. 

"Now  let  us  look  at  who  the  other  gentleman  is,  who  has  to  seek 
protection  from  the  laws  of  his  country,  that,  but  for  the  respect  he 
at  all  times  has  for  those  laws,  would  have  taken  personal  satisfac- 
tion on  the  spot;  for  he  is  a  man  whose  great  mental  attainments 
are  only  equalled  by  the  prowess  of  his  body;  he  is,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  somewhat  rash  in  that  respect,  and  would  have  punished  with 
an  iron  arm,  those  who  wantonly  and  wickedly  heaped  those  indigni- 
ties and  injuries  upon  his  manly  head.  He  too  is  blessed  with  a 
lovely  and  beautiful  wife.  He  has  not  only  his  character  as  a  mer- 
chant to  protect,  but,  sir,  he  has  the  character  of  a  husband,  the  cha- 
racter of  a  parent  to  preserve;  for  the  consummation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Muggynsons'  union  has  been  blessed  with  four  of  as  sweet  cherubs 
as  ever  gave  the  pleasures  of  domestic  life  an  incentive,  or  chased 
away  gloom  from  the  throbbing  forehead  of  care ;  and  I  have  the  as- 
surance of  that  gentleman  to  say,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  balmy 
influence  and  repose  that  were  thrown  about  him,  by  the  interesting 
domestic  circle  I  have  just  endeavoured  to  describe,  he  must,  and 
would  have  sunk  under  the  contumely,  caused  by  the  obloquy  heaped 
upon  him.  Think  of  the  outraged  feelings  of  a  beloved  wife,  when 
she  sees  the  object  of  her  very  heart's  love  the  subject  of  vituperation 
and  animadversion,  sinking  under  the  bane  and  withering  influence  of 
the  poisoned  darts  of  the  slanderer:  a  man  whose  only  joys  are  in 
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the  bosom  of  his  family— never  sits  down  but  there  are  two  climbing 
up  his  chair  back,  and  the  other  two  feeling  in  his  waistcoat  pocket- 
sweet  innocents,  (emblems  of  mild  truth  and  brotherly  sincerity,)— 
form  fearful  antitheses,  to  the  detractor  and  slanderer,  could  not  such 
beauty  and  virtue,  as  that  which  took  up  its  abode  in  the  form  and 
mind  of  Mrs.  Muggynson ;  could  not  the  peach  colored  buds,  which 
one  day  may  ripen  into  fruit,  that  the  sire  tree  might  be  proud  to 
own;  could  not  manly  integrity,  indomitable  honor,  and  the  extended 
bounty — aye,  philanthropy  of  Mr.  Muggynson,  protect  him  from 
the  shafts  of  reproach,  and  not  only  calculating  vituperation,  but  the 
very  exacerbation  of  scandal.  Alas !  no ;  Mrs.  Muggynson,  was  too 
good,  too  young,  too  virtuous.  Her  offspring  had  too  much  celesticity. 
Her  husband  too  happy  in  their  loves,  not  to  excite  envy  in  the  breast 
of  the  wicked  and  base.  The  incendious  slanderer  came  and  in  one  fell 
swoop  threw  down  the  hallowed  shrine,  set  fire  to  the  virtuous  tem- 
ple without  even  sending  a  note  signed  '  swing,'  A  peaceful  home 
fie  found  it — one  vast  chaos  he  left  it.  He  slew  them  all — for  what 
is  life  when  character  is  gone — and  gloried  in  the  deed.  He  wal- 
lowed in  their  blood,  and  stalked  forth  from  the  scene  of  slaughter, 
his  sinewy  arm  stretched  out,  reddened  with  their  gore." 

"Bravo,  bravo,"  said  Mr.  Abel  PoredyfHe,  as  he  saw  his  master 
fall  into  a  chair  from  exhaustion,  after  this  masterly  touch  at  the 
"forensic."  "Bravo'*  repeated  he,  just  pulling  the  door  to,  that 
he  had  left  a  little  open  in  case  he  should  t>e  wanted  as  an  evidence, 

"  Bravo,"  said  Mr.  Cloothall,  "  'ta  did't  varra  weel.  'Ta  almost 
mak's  ma  believe  at  a'm  a  sinner." 

"  I  wish  I  could  make  you  believe  that  you  are  a  christian,  by 
doing  an  act  of  retribution.  I  am  glad  to  perceive  that  the  few  re- 
marks I  felt  it  my  duty  to  make,  have  had  a  tendency  to  awaken 
and  rouse  those  dormant  virtues,  that  have  by  their  obsession,  in- 
stead of  obstipating,  opened  the  channels,  and  made  way  for  your  worse 
passions.  But  I  sincerely  trust  you  have  seen  the  error  of  your  ways; 
that  you  no  longer  retain  those  deadly  enemies  to  happiness,  both  in 
this,  and  I  hope  a  better  place — envy  and  malice — 'keep  your  tongue 
from  evil  speaking.'  Eschew  it,  and  you  will  be  happier,  as  you  are 
a  better  man." 

"  Yo  speakun  varra  weel." 

"Ah!  ha!  the  bit  of  religion  has  done  it  after  all — a  bit  of  hypo'  is 
the  thing.  Well,  Mr.  Cloothall,  I  suppose  your  object  in  coming 
here  is  to  arrange  this  affair  P  Now,  as  neither  my  clients  nor  myself 
want  any  thing  unreasonable  or  improper,  the  nature  of  the  injury 
considered,  these  are  the  terms  that  I  am  willing  (in  their  name)  to 
agree  to.  In  the  first  place  then,  you  are  to  forego  any;  and  all 
claims  that  you  have  against  the  house  of  Floss  &  Co.,  and  against 
Mr.  Floss  in  particular— to  make  a  suitable  apology  (one  that  I  will 
dictate)  in  writing — leave  £5  with  me,  to  be  distributed  to  such  cha- 
rities as  I  may  think  proper,  and  to  pay  all  my  costs." 

"Well,  but  I  dusna  know  what  I  have  said — nor  I  dusna  know 
where,  nor  when — nor  until  you  tauld  me  justnoo,  I  didna  think  I'd 
been  hauve  sic  a  bad  mon." 
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"Oh>  you  did  not,  didn*t  you?  (He's  preciously  frighten 'd  I  see.) 
Perhaps  you'd  like  to  hear  it  read  from  the  declaration, — (Ting,  ting, 
ting.)  Mr.  Poredyffle  bring  in  that  declaration." 

"Ha!  ho!  ho!  ho!  "Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  I  shall  kill  mysel." 

"The  old  clown  doesn't  suspect,  sure.  What  are  you  laughing  at 
Mr.  Cloothall,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

At  t'  funny  name  you  given  th'  clerk — ho!  ho!" 
Mr.  Cloothall,  such  levity,  and  in  such  a  place,  upon  such  very 
fearful  business,  would  be  well  to  give  place  to  decorum,  and  a  suita- 
ble seriousness  to  the  situation  you  are  in ; — a-hem.  Now  listen, 
'For,  that  on  the  12th  of  June  last,  Mr.  Bradford  Cloothall  did  say, 
you  (meaning  plaintiffs)  are  liars;  and  I  (meaning  defendant)  can 
prove  you  (meaning  plaintiffs)  to  be  so.  You  (meaning  plantiffs,) 
are  scoundrels;  and  I  (meaning  defendant)  know  a  party  that  will  do 
you  (meaning  plaintiffs)  up  in  less  than  four  days.  You  are  regular 
(meaning  plaintiffs)  scroyles,  and  every  body  knows  it.  I  (meaning 
defendant)  have  been  watching  you  closely  for  some  time,  and  know 
that  you  (meaning  plaintiffs)  cannot  pay  your  way.  Every  body 
knows  you  both  (meaning  Floss  &  Co.,  the  plaintiffs)  to  be  a  couple 
of  scamps;  and  you  (meaning  plantiffs)  have  swindled  me  (meaning 
defendant)  out  of  four  pieces  of  broad  cloth,  and  I  will  (meaning 
defendant)  put  you  (meaning  plaintiffs)  out  of  town.  Your  porter 
vaults  (meaning  plaintiffs')  are  a  piece  of  humbug  from  first  to  last, 
and  I  (meaning  defendant)  will  upset  you  (meaning  plaintiffs.')  Now, 
this  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  defamatory  words  are  put,  and  now 
come  the  other  fifteen" 

"Noo-ah,  noo-ah,  that's  quite  enoo',  quite  enoo';  no  more,  I  beg; 
you  a  tan  a  mak  o'trouble — -ha!  ha!  ho!  ho!  You  re  a  vara  clever 
fellow :"  and  then  Mr.  Cloothall  indulged  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  that 
made  his  capacious  stomach  jump  again,  and  gave  some  twitchings  and 
coughings,  as  if  he  were  about  to  be  throttled.  "  Fifteen  waes,  eh, 
putting  it  beside;  ma  be  ta  expects  to  be  paid  sixteen  times  o'er  for't. 
I  ha'  a  son  mysel  that's  eh  bringing  up  to  the  sam  mak  a  trade  as  thasel; 
so  tha  sees  I  have  a  bit  o'  feelin'  for  ta.  Thu  seems  sharper  than 
him,  but  ta  art  not  so  deep  quite.  He  was  better  rared ;  seed  a  bit 
moor  a  whoom.  Noo,  what  does  ta  think  o'  that,"  said  Mr.  Clooth- 
all, handing  out  from  his  capacious  pocket  a  printed  placard,  "just 
rub  ta  een  a  bit,  with  spelling  ore  t  at,  it'll  ma'  be  give  ta  materials 
for  anot'er  speech,  at  ano'ter  place,  am  thinkin  ut  it'll  be  wanted," 

"'One  hundred  pounds  reward  !  Whereas  Joseph  Vilanose  Floss, 
Broker  and  General  Dealer,  also  of  the  firm  of  Floss  &  Co.,  Porter 
Merchants,  stands  charged  with  feloniously  forging  and  passing  dif- 
ferent bills,  that  is  to  say* — the  devil  have  'em — 'accepted  Murphy, 
Twiah  &  Co. such  information  that  will  lead  to  the  apprehen- 


sion'" 


a 


Aye,  there  noo;  noo  is  a  chance  for  ta,  if  ta  can  only  give  sich 
information,  ta  sees  ta  mak'up  for  some  of  ta  writ  money;  I  tou'd 
ta  I  was  a  real  friend  to  tha.      Why,  mon  tu  art  not  gooin'  to  faint. 
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Let  thee  and  Mr.  ha!  ha!  Poredyffle  get  to  work,  and  find  'em 
oot  There'll  he  anot'er  reward  vara  likely  in  the  course  o'  th*  day 
for  tother  sleeping  partner.  He's  heen  goin*  it  to  th'  amoont,  they 
•ay,  o*  aboot  £15,000  from  his  employers — nice  clients  ?  It  was 
vera  wrong  of  that  *  sendious  villain  stalking  oot  with  his  arm  red- 
*ned   ith  iheer  gore/  Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  I  think  I  can  wheedle  the  lad,"  were  the  first  audible  words  that 
fell  from  the  poor  prostrated  Mr.  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharp  writ — "  I 
think  I  can — £9  15  0  costs  out  of  pocket — borrowed  money — 
ruined  by ,  if  I  don't  find  them — and  this  sneering  old  York- 
shire man  too— (ting,  ting,  ting,)  Mr.  Poredyffle — what  are  you 
mumbling  at  that  crust  for — follow  me,  you  idiot ;"  and  wildly  dashed 
down  stairs  the  attenuated  figure  of  Mr.  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharp- 
writ,  leaving  Mr.  Bradford  Cloothall  to  take  care  of  the  office. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Mb.  Floss  and  I  had  been  "caged"  in  a  highly  respectable  domicile 
for  three  days,  Mr.  Floss  being  known  by  no  other  sobriquet  than  that 
of  my  Lord  De  le  Souler,  and  spoke  generally  in  French,  as  his 
English  was  very  indifferent.  I  was  a  mere  humble  English  friend 
that  had  met  with  the  wealthy  Lord  de  le  Souler  whilst  studying  in 
Paris,  and  now  that  his  lordship  had  deigned  to  honor  this  country 
with  a  visit  he  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  take  me  with  him  as 
his  guide  and  companion ;  consequently  all  communications  had  to 
be  made  through  me.  As  I  had  occasionally  great  difficulty  in  get- 
ting his  lordship  to  accede  to  some  of  them  ;  I  had  already  obtained 
several  douceurs  of  a  sovereign  each,  of  which  his  lordship  always 
immediately  took  half,  to  make  his  lordship  understand  their  pro- 
priety. We  had  been  here  in  a  very  whirlpool  of  dissipation,  when 
naving,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  since  we 
entered  the  house,  I  closed  the  door  and  said,  "  Now  Floss  what  is 
it  you  mean  to  do  ?  this  sort  of  thing  wont  last  long ;  for  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  will  be  a  most  rigid  watch  and  inquiry.  There 
are  a  hundred  pounds  offered  for  your  apprehension,  and  no  doubt 
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there  will  be  as  much  offered  for  mine.  If  these  wretches  get  the 
slightest  inkling  of  whom  we  are,  we  are  nabbed  at  once,  and  they 
get  amply  paid  for  the  entertainment  they  have  unwittingly  afforded 
us;  besides,  Floss,  I  have  a  family,  and  despite  of  the  devil,  thought 
will  come,  and  when  it  does ;  but  no  matter — no " 

"You're  right,  it  is  no  matter;  I  was  a  fool  ever  to  move  such  a 
cup  of  whey  in  any  enterprise.  And  so  you  have  a  family;  why, 
he  who  provided  for  the  '  young  ravens,'  would  never  let  the  issue  of 
such  an  interesting  couple  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muggynson  want  manna. 
You  should  read  die  scriptures ;  you'd  find  lots  of  comfort  there  for 
a  run  away  thief.  Ha,  ha,  d — n  me,  but  I  suppose  that  will  be  the 
trade  you'll  eventually  take  to,  will  be  a  bit  of  preaching  ;  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  move,  only  don't  encumber  yourself  with  Mrs.  Muggyn- 
son and  the  young  ravens;  you  must  be  a  single  young  man  if  you 
•  take'  that  way — so  you've  got  a  family,  and  would  consult  their 
interests  by  getting  their  sire  'lagged.'  Tut,  tut,  man,  I  have  taken 
care  to  give  out  we  embarked  for  America  the  evening  that  we  first 
patronized  this  house.  Now,  it  will  be  a  full  fortnight,  at  the 
least,  before  it  will  be  believed;  and  when  the  extraordinary 
vigilance  of  the  Liverpool  police  has  been  exercised  in  vain 
for  that  length  of  time,  and  without  the  remotest  chance  of  success, 
by  that  time  the  most  sapient  of  them  will  agree  we  are  in  America, 
cutting  away  in  the  back  woods.  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Well,  when  they  are 
imagining  we  are  cutting  there,  we  will  be  cutting  here;  pop  on  board 
a  Dublin  steamer — I  have  a  few  lads  there  of  the  right  sort,  and  all 
will  be  well.  But  there  must  be  no  time  lost  about  one  thing  :  I 
must  communicate  with  the  youth  at  the  porter  vaults — my  young 
protege." 

"The  what?"  said  I  in  a  state  of  amazement,  "why  surely  you 
are  not  mad?  tell  the  lad,  and  i?100  reward  offered  for  you!" 

"And  why  not?"  We  must  trust  somebody.  When  did  you  ever 
know  kindred  souls  split,  if  they  be  of  the  right  sort,  even  though 
both  a  reward  and  an  exemption  from  the  rope  be  offered  to  them  ? 
No,  no,  the  lad  has  natural  abilities,  and  I  know  nothing  would  flatter 
him  so  much  as  to  enlist  them  into  my  service.  He  can  appreciate ; 
I  have  promised  to  make  a  man  of  him,  and  he  knows  I  can  do  it. 
Split!  perhaps  we  had  better  make  confidants  of  those  solaces  to  all 
our  woes,  Mrs.  Muggynson  and  Mrs.  Floss.  Better  let  them  know 
where  we  are ;  an  Egyptian  mummy  could  not  be  more  secret ;  parti- 
cularly if  the  necessary  operation  of  extracting  their  'silvery  tongues' 
was  to  be  considered  an  indispensable  preliminary.  Here,  ring  the 
bell,  and  when  the  girl  comes  in,  give  her  this  card,"  said  he,  present- 
ing me  the  well-known  one  of  'Floss  and  Co/  Porter  Mer.,  &c.  &c, 
"and  this  note."    As  he  spoke  she  entered. 

"Oh,  ma  vura  pretty  chere  amie  ma  friend  will  give  you  de  in- 
sthructions,"  said  his  lordship  to  the  girl  and  looking  at  me. 

"My  lord,"  said  I  "wishes  you  to  send  for  a  couple  of  dozen  or 
to  of  some  exquisite  bottled  porter;  he  tasted  some  the  other  night> 
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and  we're  told  that  it  was  supplied  by  the  house  you  see  on  this  card ; 
here  is  his  lordship's  order  for  what  we  may  want  during  our  stay 
so  send  directly,  as  his  lordship  has  quite  a  longing  for  it." 

"Oh,  vura  mouch,  so  bring  de  good  quantity." 

"  Very  well,  my  lord,"  said  the  poor  innocent  girl,  closing  the 
door. 

"  Rather  bold  this,  Mr.  Floss,  there  may  be  some  prying  individual 
who  might  get  hold  of  your  note.  I  don't  know  what's  in  it;  but  I 
suppose,  that;  which  would  inform  the  lad,  would  give  a  slight  hint 
to  any  body  else." 

"It  is  not  very  risual  for  messengers  to  give  up  their  orders  to 
strangers,  I  believe ;  and  I'll  pound  it,  if  ever  little  Billy  Pickup  gets 
hold  of  it,  that  nobody  else  sees  much  of  it.  Besides  the  vaults  are  the 
very  last  place  for  suspicion ;  for  no  doubt,  our  loves  have  made  their 
griefs  very  popular  there — must  be  sublime  after  such  a  bereave- 
ment.    Ha!  ha!  ha!" 

The  plan  succeeded  in  a  double  capacity,  for  not  only  was  the  in* 
genious  Master  Pickup  made  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  his  re- 
garded masters'  retreat,  but  established  beyond  a  doubt,  the  credit, 
and  respect  that  Lord  De  le  Souler's  commands  were  attended  with ; 
for,  independently  of  the  porter,  his  lordship  had  ordered  the  lad  to 
send  up  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  champagne,  the  remnant  of  Mr.  Dri- 
ver's wine;  and  I  think  it  almost  included  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
stock  of  Floss  and  Co. 

44  Bravo  !"  said  Floss,  when  he  saw  the  arrival,  "the  young  villain's 
up ;  we  shall  be  having  him  here  shortly,  and  then  we  shall  know 
how  the  game  is  going  on." 

We  were  not  long  kept  in  suspense,  for  early  in  the  evening  he 
came,  tucked  out  in  his  very  best  style,  saying  he  had  a  letter  that 
must  be  delivered  personally,  (a  note  Floss  had  enclosed  in  the  one 
sent  down.)  He  was  accordingly  shewn  up  to  his  lordship,  and  my- 
self; and  as  soon  as  we  were  left  alone,  his  small  keen  eyes,  were  at 
once  directed  to  the  large  whiskers,  and  mustaches  of  Lord  de  le 
Souler,  and  after  looking  at  them  for  a  considerable  time,  with  an 
occasional  glance  at  me — he  slowly  ejaculated. 

rTip  top,  the  Magistrates'  clerks,  woidd  not  know  you." 
I  am  the  mosh  happee  of  the  approv-val  of  the  segachious  Master 
Billee  Pickoop,"  said  his  Lordship,  knowing  that  such  a  joke  would 
flatter  (the  great  secret  after  all)  Master  Billy  Pickup. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  Now,  that's  rum,  I  could  lose  my  life  for  such  a 
nice  foreign  nobleman ;  you  look  the  character  beautiful,  and  hacts 
it  uncommon — so  does  you." 

"Yon  doo  mea  too  mouch  honeur,  but  now  to  business/'  said  Mr. 
Floss,  "how  are  things  getting  on  at  the  vaults  P" 

"Oh,  prime;  I  tried  to  sack  the  other  lad,  and  fought  him  seven 
battles;  I  got  his  head  into  the  hampers  of  broken  bottles  at  the  last 
fight;  made  two  or  three  alarming  concushions  in  his  face.  He  says 
now,  if  111  pay  him  his  wages  he'll  go.  I  think  I  harrange  that  ere 
bit  of  bisness  this  morning." 
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"  How  ?"  we  both  inquired. 

"  I  sold  his  top  coat  for  within  Is.  6d.  of  what  11  pay  him  off;  and 
then  I  can  raise  the  other  out  of  a  bit  of  cotton  I  found  at  one  of  the 
docks.     I  must  be  quit  on  'im,  he's  quite  a  spy  on  my  hactions." 

"Ha!   ha!  ha!" 

"He'd  like  to  split,  and  would  if  there  was  a  silver  wedge  applied; 
— that  must  be  prevented — so  I'll  pay  him  off  to-morrow — let  him  go 
home  to  his  mother  and  get  a  good  hiding  for  loosing  his  top-coat ; 
ha ! —  wont  he  ? — I  think  I  see  him  now. " 

"Ha!  ha!  Well,  but  Billy,  you  have  been  telling  us  how  you 
have  been  getting  on,  but  we  are  desirous  to  know  how  we  have  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  all  means :  Missus  Floss  has  been  down  with  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  several  times;  they  wants  to  get  possession — I  wasn't  a-going  to 
stand  that — I  let  em  drink  a  bottle  of  porter,  whilst  I  was  a-sorting 
some  bottles;  but  at  such  a  distance  as  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  as 
they  said ;  but  I  managed  to  pickup  a  hunconnected  sentence  here 
and  there. 

'"It's  very  cruel  to  leave  mr,  and  not  let  me  know  where  is  the 
place  of  his  retirement;  he — he' (two  sighs)  said  Mrs.  Floss. 

' "  Very  cruel !  My  dear  Madam,  the  wretch  who  could  leave  to 
the  malignant  attacks  of  a  censorious,  insnaring  world,  such  youth, 
booty  and  liinchanting  lovliness,  ort  for  to  be  dashed  from  a  hada- 
mantine  rock— ort  for  to  be' — 

'"Oh,  spare  my  feelings,  my  dear  Master  Sharp  writ,  remember/ 
says  she,  looking  up  into  his  hoyes,  'he  was  once  my  husband9 — 
(three  sobs  this  time.) 

'  "Heavenly  goodness,"  says  the  slender  gent'lman,  squeezing  the 
wedding  ring,  that  my  respected  master  placed  there,  '  Oh,  that  other 

fingers  had  placed  this  ere  ring  on  this madness,  dislocution— is 

in  the  very  thourght  of  it." 

' "  Mr.  Sharpwrit,'  says  the  lady,  a  drawing  on  herself  up,  and  the 
tops  of  her  stays  beginuing  to  paltipitate. — *  Excuse  my  too  suscep- 
tibilities, I  could  as  soon  alt  her  the  height  hof  my  person,  or  the  com- 
plexion hof  my  face,  as  I  could  the  all  absorbing  passion  that  borough- 
jails  my  soul.  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  pray  Sir,  what  religion  are  you  ?  I 
think  1  must  seek  for  some  of  its  comforts— to  think  bow  tender  I 
always  was  to  him'— three  sighs  anil  a  bit — *  It  would  be  a  sad  thing 
if  be  were  to  come  back;  they'd  transport  him— I  should  not  like 
them  to  do  that.' " 

"Thank  you,  Madam,  your  consideration  shall  be  rewarded,"  said 
Floss,  biting  his  lips. 

"What  ?  jealous  of  your  little  friend." said  L 

•"Go  to  chapel — by  all  means;  1  will  go  with  you  myself,  and 
trust  with  Mjf  assistance*  ami  the  soothing  halm  of  religion,  you  will 
in  time  forget  the  horrid  delinkincies  of  your  husband.  But  don't 
you  think,  my  dear  madam,  that  wretch  though  he  be.  had  we  not  best 
find  kirn  omt\  in  order  that  he  may  he  beiu  ritcd  bv  legal  mdrise/rom 

"O,  O,  you  are  there,  are  you— Mr.  Sharpwrit,  the  £100,  and 
not  mv  dear  wife's  charms,  is  what  you  are  going  for,— eh  Billv  ?" 
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Billy  simply  answered  by  that  tacit  eloquence  which  is  performed  by 
forming  an  horizontal  line  of  the  thumb  and  the  nose,  the  tip  of  the 
former  being  applied  to  the  apex  of  the  latter,  the  other  three  fingers 
converged  into  a  sort  of  hypothenuse,  and  the  emphatic  phrase  of 
"Hookey"  placed  in  ellipsis. 

"I  thought  so;  you  are  an  excellent  fellow — and  I'll  make  a  man 
of  you." 

"  You  must  look  sharp  or  the  little  lawyer  will  make  something 
else  of  you.  Oh,  he's  a  clever  fellow,  I  thourght  several  times  he 
would  have  gone  too  far;  but  no,  he  is  just  like  a  tumbler  pigeon; 
although  his  curvettings  bring  him  within  a  imperceptible  breadth  of 
the  chimley  pots,  yet  he  always  leaves  room  to  save  his  neck  ;  and 
when  his  fate  seems  the  most  inhevitable,  his  success  and  enjoyment 
are  the  greatest.  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  little  Billy,  "success  and  enjoy- 
ment are  his,  unless  you  can  manage  to  break  his  neck,  or  place  un- 
der the  holy  care  of  a  convent  that  second  Pendlerope,  Missus  Floss, 
during  your  unhavoidable  habsence." 

"Wherever  I  go,  you  shall  go  too;  but  come  I  must  give  you 
an  opportunity  of  signalizing  yourself — we'll  have  a  bit  of  amuse- 
ment with  this  cockchaffer  of  the  law.  Now,  do  as  I  tell  you,"  said 
Mr.  Floss  as  they  went  into  another  room*  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
and  Floss  putting  his  protege  up  to  his  plans. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  were  carrying  on  the  same  excesses.  You 
have,  no  doubt  gentlemen,  by  this  time  perceived  my  innate  modesty, 
and  will,  therefore  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  I  now  avail  myself  of 
its  heaven-born  virtues  to  save  me  from  a  description  of  our  nightly 
orgies  and  carousals,  alike  unworthy  of  your  hearing,  as  it  would  be 
for  me  to  have  committed  their  recollection  to  the  keeping  of  my 
memory. 

The  lad,  that  is  Master  Billy  Pickup,  had  not  long  opened  the  por- 
ter vaults,  cleaned  the  window,  and  swept  the  front,  for  he  was  re- 
solved to  keep  up  an  appearance,  when  he  was  visited  by  the  anxious 
and  deeply  injured  Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"  So,  so,  the  villains  have  done  me  out  of  the  costs,  and  in  nearly 
one  of  my  first  attempts,  or  at  least  on  any  thing  like  a  scale,  worthy 
the  admirer  of  Miss  Cross.  What  her  immaculate  papa  will  say,  I 
don't  know;  but  there  will  be  a  row,  I  expect;  ah,  hig! — I  must 
wheedle  a  little.  Good  morning  Master  Billy,  what  are  you  reading 
so  early  this  morning?  let  me  see — Oh  'a  new  edition  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Jack  Sheppard  condensed ;  where  all  those  heros'  exploits, 
and  achievements,  are  shewn  in  a  scientific  manner,  and  divested  of 
all  extraneous  matter;  the  whole  particularly  recommended  to  youth; 
in  order  that  they  may  avoid  those  wicked  ways,  that  brought  those 
unhappy  men  to  so  dreadful  an  end. — Price  6d.'  Very  good,  a  very 
nice  book,  Billy,  and  I  have  no  doubt  with  the  advice  contained 
in  it,  and  the  assistance  of  your  worthy  master — Mr.  Floss,  you  will 
be  worthy  of  a  name  in  a  similar  chronicle." 
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"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  compliment;  but  as  my  wor- 
thy master's  gone,  perhaps  youd  hobleege  me  with  a  lesson  ? 

"Eh  ?  why,  Billy,  as  you  are  a  very  good,  and  seem  to  be  a 
very  sharp  boy, — and  are  now  deserted,  I  have  some  thoughts  of 
taking  you  into  my  office,  and  if  you  only  conduct  yourself  with 
prudence  and  sincerity,  I  will  make  a  real  gentleman  of  you ;  as 
Messrs.  Floss  &  Co.  are  going  to  close  the  vaults  to-day ;  so,  of 
course,  you'll  not  be  wanted  here  any  more." 

"  By  what  hauthority  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  very  best  in  the  world,  I  am  one  of  the  sleeping  partners, 
and  Mrs.  Floss  is  quite  agreeable,  ( I  have  gammoned  her  it  is  all  to  be 
sold  for  her  good ;  so,  to  keep  Mr.  Muggynson's  wife  out  of  it  alto- 
gether. It  will  be  sold  for  her  benefit:  but  there  first  of  all  will  be 
thirteen  writs,  at  £2  5  0  each  to  pay  for, — hig,  hig,  hig,  capital.") 

"  Oh,  you  are  one  of  the  partners  ?  oh,  oh,  then,  and  Mrs.  Floss 
is  agreeable  ?" 

"  Oh  perfectly." 

"Well,  if  you'll  only  be  so  good  as  to  wait  than  my  mother  brings 
my  breakfast,  and  the  other  lad  comes  to  look  for  his  top  coat,  and 
bring  Mrs.  Floss  with  you  to  hindentify  the  haction,  I  shall  give 
up  my  charge,  and  I  trusts  that  I  shall  be  found  a  good  steward/* 
said  little  Billy  Pickup,  beginning  to  snivel. 

"  Oh,  don't  cry,  William,  I  will  be  your  friend,  and  every  wish 
shall  be  complied  with.  (I  have  drawn  the  feather  over  his  eye;  a 
precious  aspirant  to  the  honors  of  Jack  Sheppard — he'll  never  be  fit 
for  any  thing,  but  prig  old  lead,  or  find  cotton  about  the  docks.") 

"Then  I  have  got  you  at  last,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  ha,  ha.  A 
mighty  genius  Floss;  just  as  he  said,  for  all  the  world,  this  letter  is 
the  very  thing,  I  shall  now  go  and  and  find  out  the  two  principal 
creditors ;  those  as  was  to  give  five  shillings  each,  if  I  got  'em  some 
hinformation.  Well  I  think  I  have  got  some  hinformation ;  I  shall 
just  place  them  snugly  behind  the  hoffice  door,  and  let  them  hear 
for  themselves ;  and  then  if  they  dos'nt  make  some  thin  of  them,  why 
the  fault  is  theirs,  not  mine." 

Just  at  the  appointed  time,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  and  the  poor  afflicted 
Mrs.  Floss,  leaning,  in  the  absence  of  another,  for  support  on  the 
arm  of  her  faithful  friend  and  legal  adviser,  entered  the  vaults. 

"Well,  Billy,  has  the  lad  been  for  the  top  coat,  and  your  mother 
with  your  breakfast  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  sir,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it,  (better  nor  you  will  your 
dinner.") 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Well,  you  see,  Billy,  I  have  brought  Mrs. 
Floss  to  dispel  every  scrapie,  that,  in  the  absence  of  your  master  you 
very  properly  entertained." 

"It's  very  considerate  of  you  William  ;  you  have  been  an  ines- 
timable servant,  and  I  will  write  you  a  character  with  my  own  hand." 

"  Will  you  marm  ?  you  are  very  good,  and  if  hever  I  should  see 
my  old  master,  I  will  tell  him  how  disconsolate  you  have  been  since 
he  went  away." 
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"Well,  William,  since  you  have  been  so  good  and  so  honest  a 
servant,  I  can't  do  less  than  broach  a  bottle  of  porter  on  the  occa- 
sion of  your  going  away;  perhaps,  my  dear  madam,  you  would  take 
a  little  drop  after  your  long  walk  ?" 

"And  weeping  arter  the  master,  sorrow's  always  dry.'' 

"  A  very  little  drop,  if  any  for  me,"  curtsied  Mrs.  Floss. 

"Now,  Billy,  1*11  draw  the  cork — pop — there  it  is;  prime — 
Now,  my  dear  madam,  it  will  refresh  you,  (not  a  very  dear  treat,  I 
shall  get  my  costs  back,  out  of  pocket  yet.") 

"After  you,  sir/' 

"Oh,  not  for  the  chancellor's  wool-sack;  not  for  any  object  under 
the  high-vaulted  heavens,  unless  that  object  was — was,"  said  little 
Josias,  looking  as  cunningly  as  he  could  into  the  half  down-cast  face 
of  the  virtuous  Mrs,  Floss.  "It's  all  right  I  see,  I  shall  get  my 
revenge  of  the  fellow,  if  I  don't  get  my  costs;  but  if  I  succeed  in 
both,  hig,  hig,  hig,  what  would  Miss  Cross  say  ?  Oh,  sink  that." 

"  I  'spose,  I  mustn't  tell  any  of  the  creditors,  that  you  were  one  of 
the  sleepy  partners  ?" 

Oh,  by  no  means,  Billy,  that's  quite  unnecessary,  you  know." 
rOnly  say  you  had  'thority  to  close." 

The  fact  is,  Master  Billy,  you  had  better  say  you  know  nothing 
about  it;  come  have  a  drink  of  the  porter,  Billy,  and  there  is  a  prime 
cigar  for  you;  —an  inquisitive  young  dog,  that ;  blink  him,  though." 

"I  suppose  I  shall  not  have  to  swear  any  thing  more  about  the 
defamation  of  the  character  of  Floss  &  Co.  But,  I  think  you  ort  to 
give  me  summut,  for  you  know  I  had  a  good  deal  of  drilling,  and 
lost — a — " 

"Oh,  Billy,  the  time  will  not  be  all  lost,  if  I  take  you  into  my  office, 
it  will  all  be  of  use  to  you." 

"He,  ha,  ha,  my  eye-brows;  they  would  a  stared  when  they  heard 
what  they'd  said  in  my  presence;  but  do  you  always  write  it  down 
first  and  then  get  witnesses  to  piove  it  afterwards  ?  because  if  you 
hadn't  a  told  me,  and  that  rum  codger  of  a  clerk  of  yours  read  it  over 
so  often,  I  should  never  have  known  that  they  had  ever  a  made  such 
disgraceful  hobservations." 

"  Billy,  Billy,  what  a  foolish  question ;  all  lawyers  do  it.  Don't 
yon  see  ?  you  would  have  got  five  shillings  a-day — it  would  have  been 
the  making  of  you." 

"Then  I  suppose  it  might  do  you  good,  to  tell  it  every  where  ?" 

"  Billy,  take  another  drink  of  the  porter,  and  keep  this  in  mind, 
yon  must  never  tell  any  thing,  if  you  expect  me  to  make  a  man  of 
yon,  (positively,  that  seems  a  queer  boy.)     Now,  my  dear  madam, 
just  nectarize  the  cup,  just  make  it  a  libation  for  the  gods." 
Oh !  Mr.  Sharpwrit." 

Yon  would  a  been  a  desperate  loser  if  you  had  not  succeeded  in 
your  hactions;  so  many  on  'em — 'no  cure,  no  pay."' 

"Tut,  Billy,  I  think  the  porter  is  getting  into  your  bead,  come  get 
me  the  keys,— -no  cure— your  dreaming — " 
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"  No  I  aiut,  tbe  other  boy  heard  it  as  well  as  myself:  the  master 
used  to  put  us  under  the  hogshead,  whenever  he  seed  you  come  in, 
just  to  hear  what  you  said,  and  I'll  swear  (without  drilling)  that  you 
said  you  would  undertake  it,  no  cure  no  pay,  provided  you  were  to 
have  one-half  of  what  you  could  make  out  of 'em." 

"Ha,  ha,  hig,  hig;  your  master  is  a  prodigy  of  talent,  (hell  be 
hung,  though,  and  this  young  devil  with  him  J  and  you  will  make 
your  fortune,  when  you  have  been  with  me  awhile ;  what  you  have 
said  is  quite  true ;  but  as  you  value  your  late  master's  goodness  to  you, 
and  your  future  advancement — for  your  life,  you  must  never  speak 
a  word  of  what  you  heard  about  that  bargain,  it  might  be  my  ruin, 

it Hallo !  why — Mrs.  Floss  is  fainting  !  get  some  water,  make 

haste,  Billy.  Why,  madam — my  dear  madam,  why,  what  is  the 
matter?"  said  the  sympathetic  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  as  the  amiable  object 
of  his  solicitude  threw  herself  lifeless  into  his  anns.  Billy  soon  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  some  water,  and  sprinkled  it  on  her  "marble 
forehead" — 

"Why,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  "do  look  up — 
throw  some  water  on — plenty;  (if  Floss  were  deep  enough  to  place 
the  lads  under  the  hogshead  to  hear  my  discourse,  scoundrel,  I  don't 
know  but  this  may  be  a  plant  for  a  crim-con — doctor's  commons,)  dft^ 
madam,  rouse  yourself,"  said  poor  little  Josias,  as  this  thought  burst 
upon  his  imagination. — "Send  for  a  doctor ;  (no,  that  will  not  do- 
better  keep  the  lad  here  any  way, — never  do  to  be  left  alone — good 
heaven  I  shall  be  victimized,  and  absolutely  by  a  lot  of  Liverpool 
flats  J  Now,  madam,  do  you  feel  any  better  ?"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
in  the  most  soothing  tone  he  could  command. 

"Oh!  that  hog — shead — that  basest  of  men." 

"  Who  ?  what  do  you  mean,  my  dear  madam  ?" 

"  Oh  !  that  horrid,  horrid  hogshead that  was  the  way — oh  ! 

that  is  the  place  where — if  you  remember,  I  told  you,  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
of  the  last  cruel  attempt  which  was  made  to  break  down  my  peace — 
which  is  now  for  ever  destroyed. — Oh !  to  think  I  should  ever  have 
lived  to  have  discovered  so  much  duplicity — that, — " 

"Oh,  fit's  all  right,  I  remember  it  all.)  Oh,  my  dear  madam,  com- 
pose yourself.  Heaven!"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  looking  up  to  the 
ceiling,  "has,  I  trust,  in  its  manifold  blessings,  something  better  in 
store  for  you ;  such  goodness  was  never  destined  to  be  lost  to  the 
world-  -forbid  it  ye  good  powers — forbid  it  man"  said  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  ;  "but  madam,  wretch  though  your  husband  was,  yet  as  my  partner 
I  must  endeavour  to  vindicate  him,  even  in  those  eyes  which  are  now 

wet  with  recording  a  last  tribute  to  such  unworthiness. No,  madam, 

I  will  endeavour  to  convince  you  that  it  is  physically  impossible  for 
him,  and  my  late  partner,  Muggynson,  to  have  placed  under  that,  or 
any  hogshead  the  vile  creatures  you  have  described  to  me.  Here, 
Billy,  help  me  to  roll  over  this  hogshead,  I'll  satisfy  you,  hig,  hig, 
hig,  up  with  it— heavens!" 

"Lost,"  shrieked  Mrs.  Floss,  relapsing,  of  course,  into  her  former 
insensibility. 
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There  was  not  time  for  Mr.  Sharp  writ  to  be  insensible,  for  on  up- 
setting the  hogshead — there  were  snugly  sitting  under  it  Mr.  Brad- 
ford Cloothall,  "the  old  Yorkshire  flat/'  and  another  stern-looking 
gentleman,  whom  Mr.  Sharpwrit  soon  recognised  as  one  of  the  de- 
fendants in  the  Floss  and  Company's  actions;  with  old*  Silvery, 
attorney-at-law,  taking  notes  of  all  the  proceedings  through  the 
bung-hole  of  the  puncheon. 

"Nea  a  tou'd  ta  what  thay  would  do  whith  tha  sel — ha,  ha,  hug, 
hug,  thae'd  done  for  yance,  so  te-art  a  partner  an  ta — and  to  bring 
tha  actions,  nae  cure  nae  pay  P  weel,  we'll  see  what  the  reest  of  the 
creditors  sav  aboot  it  first !" 

.  "  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  about  the  second,"  interjected  Mr. 
Silvery,  "  a  hem" — said  he  taking  off  his  spectacles,  and  putting  his 
memorandum-book  into  his  pocket:  "such  mal-practice  I  never 
heard  of." 

"And  what  is  this  ?"  said  the  stern  looking  gentleman,  picking 
up  a  note  that  little  Billy  Pickup  had  just  popped  down  under  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  "eh?  why  I  think  there  is  something  rather 
curious   here  Mr.  Silvery,  you  will  perhaps  read  it  ?" 

"Certainly/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  again  putting  on  his  spectacles. 

'  Dear.  Sharpwrit, 

As  it  is  likely  to  be  all  up,  the  £20  you 
had  for  negociating,  deducting  £5  for  your  trouble,  as  agreed,  you 
can  send  by  the  bearer — who  is  perfectly  confident — if  you  shuffle, 
although  I  cut,  I  shall  split,  as  I  have  your  hand  writing  for  the 
amount,  which  I  shall  forward  to  the  right  one,  to  bring  you  to. 

Yours, 

Snacks.' 

"Humph,  a  little  curious;  can  any  one  say  whose  hand- writing 
this  precious  document  is  in  ?" 

"Perhaps  I  can  give  a  hopinion — Oh !  I'll  swear  it  to  be  mas- 
ter's— it's  Mr.  Floss' — that  ere." 

Now  this  was  rather  impudent  of  little  Billy,  in  as  much  as  he 
could  neither  write  nor  read  writing ;  and  it  is  most  likely,  at  any 
other  time  Mr.  Sharpwrit  would  have  cross-examined  him  on  that 
point  a  little.  But  the  conspiracy  was  so  bold,  so  decisive  in  its 
character,  that  he  felt  himself  completely  victimized,  and  particu- 
larly when  this  letter  had  evidently  fallen  out  of  his  pocket,  Sharp- 
writ  was  flabergasted,  and  directed  his  keen  piercing  eyes  upon  Mrs. 
Floss,  but  at  once  perceived  that  she  was  not  in  the  plot  against 

him;  he  felt  that  without  some  miraculous  interposition  of  prov 

no,  providence  never  intervenes  on  behalf  of  attorneys,  that  would 
hardly  do, — well,  then  fortune;  the  devil,  any  thing,  or  any  one — he 
was  ruined;  his  own  admission,  that  the  understanding  between 
Floss  and  him,  that  the  business  was  to  be  done,  *  no  cure  no  pay*' 
His  assertion  that  he  was  a  partner;  that  he  was  the  soother  of  the 
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injured  Mrs.  Floss:  all  this  was  his  own  fault  or  rather  miscalcula- 
tion; but  the  letter  was  a  deep,  subtle  conspiracy,  and  from  the  sup- 
pressed laugh  of  triumph,  which  he  saw  contorting  little  Billy's  fea- 
tures, at  once  told  him  that  he  had  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in 
this  "fiendish,  and  worse  than  diabolical  conspiracy."  He  did  not 
know  where  or  how  to  look;  for  on  the  one  side  was  the  broad  grin 
of  Mr.  Bradford  Cloothall,  on  the  other  was  the  stern  looking  gen- 
tleman, and  before  him  stood  in  legal  mystery  the  stolid  features, 
and  assumed  gravity  of  Mr.  Silvery,  looking  at  his  unfortunate  bro- 
ther, as  if  he  had  never,  in  the  course  of  his  professional  career, 
seen,  or  heard  of  such  moral  turpitude,  and  what  was  still  worse, 
want  of  legal  acumen;  or  in  plain  English,  observing  to  the  ultimatum. 
Mr.  Silvery  looking  to  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  conceive  the 
"wrong,"  not  in  the  injury,  but  in  the  detection.  Mr.  Sharpwrit 
looked  feelingly  at  Mr.  Silvery — as  if  he  would  say,  "why  you  know, 
between  you  and  me,  that  it  is  all  stuff;  if  you  had  been  detected  in 
every  little  attempt  or  peccadillo,  you  would  not  have  been  here  to 
day,  to  have  taken  notes  through  the  bunghole;  besides  it  was  unpro- 
fessional— it  was, — hang  it, — like  a  viper  biting  a  saw." 

All  this  time  Mr.  Bradford  Cloothall  was  apoplexing  in  the  most 
unfeeling  and  indecent  manner,  which  only  drew  down  upon  him  the 
contemptuous  sneers  of  the  dignified  Mrs.  Floss;  one  of  which  had 
nearly  split  him  in  two,  just  as  he  was  recovering  after  a  chink  of 
laughter.  "I'ze  just  thinking,  that  instid  of  ane  of  thoose  p ratty 
little  bits  of  parchment,  as  tu  read  ma  the  other  day,  ith'  tha  office ; 
'declaration,'  I  think  ta  called  it,  we  shall  ha  one  running  summut  a 
this  form: — 'And  that  the  said  prisoner  (meaning  thee)  did  aid,  abet, 
coonsel,  and  assist  the  said  prisoner  (meaning  Mr.  Floss)  to  forge, 

utter,  coin, for  the  purpose  of — ha,  ha,  A !  can  gang  na  longer 

wee  it;  A  ha,  not  got  it  so  glib  as  thee,  arter  aw.  But  aw  think  it's 
quite  as  solemn,  and  impressive." 

"This  is  no  time  to  laugh,  Mr.  Cloothall,"  said  the  stern  looking 
gentleman;  "Mr.  Silvery,  you  know  the  proper  steps  to  take,  to  rid 
society  of  such  a  pest ;  you  have,  therefore,  my  instructions  to  com- 


mence at  once.M 


"And  aw  shall  certainly  set  my  son's  mester  to  wark,  for't  same 
purpose.  Good  mornin  to  tha  (meaning  thysel;)  as  I  (meaning 
mysel)  may  not  see  tha  (meaning  thysel)  until  next  assizes.  Ha, 
ha,  hug,  hug." 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Mr  Silvery,  in  a  tone  and  manner,  which 
evidently  shewed  that  there  was  a  strong  sympathy,  mixed  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  do,  unless  there  was  some  pungent  reason 
shewn  to  the  contrary,  his  duty  to  his  clients. 

"  Stay"  said  poor  Sharpwrit  in  a  tone  of  stifled  agony,  and  re- 
morse,— "stay,  my  dear  sir, — you  would  not  ruin  me;  consider  I  am 
but  a  young  man,  a  very  young  man ;  one  not  at  all  up  to  the  wicked 
ways  of  this  evil  designing  town.  I  shall  be  able  to  shew  you,  sir, 
from  first  to  last,  that  it  has  been  a  vile,  hellish  conspiracy;  that  I 
have  been  swindled,  tricked,  and  defrauded;  nay,  would  you  believe 
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it,  by  their  vile  and  infamous  instructions,  have  been  plundered  out 
of  £9  15  0  costs,  out— out — of— of — pocket"  Here  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  could  suppress  his  rising  griefs  no  longer,  but  blubbered  out- 
right, amidst  the  withering  looks  of  contempt  and  derision  of  Mrs. 
Floss  and  Master  Pickup. 

Mr.  Silvery  soothingly  observed,  that  if  what  he  had  stated  could 
be  shewn  on  his  trial,  it  would  no  doubt  actuate  the  good  and  mer- 
ciful judge—  for  he  was  happy  in  bearing  his  testimony,  that  they 
were  all  humane  and  merciful  judges  that  the  land  was  blest  with  at 
the  present  time — to  mercy  and  a  leniency  of  punishment,  at  any 
rate,  he  trusted  Norfolk  Island  might  be  spared  hiin. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  over,"  said  poor  Sharpwrit,  as  he  fell  with  his  fore- 
head against  the  wall — "poor  Miss  Cross — thy — " 

"  Shall  I  lock  up  for  you— or  you'll  lock  up  yourself,  as  you  are 
a-going  to  close  this  here  establishment  to  day  P  you'd  better  take  him 
home  ma'am  in  a  chaise,  and  sit  beside  him  as  he  might  faint  with- 
out your  assistance,  ha,  ha,  why  how  you  laugh!" 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  I  truly  commisserate  your  mis- 
fortunes, good  morning  sir,  call  at  my  office  and  let  us  see  what  you 
can  offer.  Good  morning  madam,"  said  Mr.  Silvery,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Floss  admonishingly,  as  he  slowly  walked  up  the  steps  out  of  the 
porter  cellar. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Ws  had  been  "caged"  a  fortnight,  and  I  was  heartly  glad  to  find 
that  the  worthy  lady  became  a  little  importunate ;  "could  his  lordship 
lend  her  twenty  pounds  for  half-an-hour?"  Did  his  lordship  expect 
to  honor  her  establishment  much  longer  ? — strange  that  his  lordship 
never  felt  an  inclination  for  a  walk,  or  drive,  or  to  go  to  the  theatre, 

or" — "oh  go  to  de  devil  you  dame  ole fech  in  de  accoon — I  shall 

leave  a  de  dame  establishment  dame  togeder." 

"  If  your  lordship  is  dissatisfied  with  mine,  and  my  family's  poor 
endeavours  to  please,  I  am  truly  sorry ;  but  the  horrible  habit  of 
swearing  which  your  lordship  indulges  in,  is  what  I  have  never  been 
accustomed  to,  and  I  will  not  allow  the  morals  of  my  house  to  be 
corrupted  by  such  licentious  and  profane  discourses — ' 

"  Well,  I  dares  sa  dat  is  all  dame  fine,  but  as  I  no  understand,  it 
is  no  matare,  fetch  in  de  top  of  de  bird's  head,  vat  you  call  him  ?" 
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"The  bill?" 

"  Oui  dat  isb  vhat  I  want,  ma  vie  dame." 

"  Oh  don't  shock  my  ears,  I  entreat  you  my  lord,  with  that  eternal 
profanity  ;  if  it  were  for  nothing  else  I  should  wish  you  to  leave  my 
establishment." 

"  Tout  a  I'heure,  dame." 

"Now  Floss,"  said  I,  as  she  closed  the  door,  and  I  had  re-opened  it 
to  see  that  nobody  was  listening,  "the  next  five  minutes  decide  our 
fate  if  she  should  insist  on  cash,  which  on  my  soul  I  cannot  for  a  second 
think  that  she  will  not — we  are  done  in  one  second,  she  will  give  us 
into  custody — and  then,  heigho  for  Botany-" 

"If  that  distinguished  receptacle  of  the  law's  victims,  had  only  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  just  fastened  a  silk  garter  round  one  of  Mr. 
Muggynson's  most  beautiful  symmetrical  ankles,  some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  I  should  not  have  been  shackled  with  his  pusillanimity, 
or  obtended  by  his  fears;  when  the  very  antithesis  to  all  this  is  abso- 
lutely required,  at  least,  to  prevent,  which  heaven  avert,  a  disagreeable 
— perhaps  an  altercation — and  that  with  the  very  people  whom  we 
have  for  the  last  fortnight  lived  so  happily  with.*' 

"Floss,"  said  I  "your  scheme,  depend  upon  it,  is  a  very  flimsy 
one,  and  one  too  that  has  been  resorted  to  a  hundred  times,  and  par- 
ticularly in  houses  of  this  description." 

"The  wisest  schemes  which  ever  human  beings  concocted,  if  put  into 
execution  by  bunglers,  will  fail :  others,  which  would  have  disgraced 
the  humblest  pupil  that  ever  studied  under  one  of  Machiavel  s  dunces, 
when  in  a  master  s  hands,  succeed.  Give  a  palette  of  *  smudge'  to 
one  of  nature's  painters,  and  the  boldest  vigour  and  heavenly  radiance 
shall  glow  from  his  pencil ;  place  one  of  the  best  selected  tints  to  the 
tintless,  and  the  most  languid  obtundity  is  the  result  of  his  labours — 
whatever  the  scheme,  don't  doubt  the  master. — Aba,  ha,  M'amie  den 
you  hawe  com  wid  de  leetle  bird  head — I  hope  it  is  de  canari  not  de 
paroquet,  den  de  more  for  de  gar  con,  aha,  aha,  give  him  ma  pien,  it 
is  such  dame  trouble,  aha,  still  shak  a  your  head  at  de  '  dame/  I  no 
shake  em  at  de  bill ;  well,  what  ish  de  amount  of  de  totals?" 

"  Forty-two  pounds,  my  lord." 

"Oh  ma,  for  ish  dat  all  ?  oh  dame  de  difference." 

"Oh,  my  good  lord,  if  I  could  only  entreat  upon  your  lordship  to 
restrain  that  very  unhappy  penchant  your  lordship  has  for  swearing, 
you  cannot  think,  nay  it  would  actually  take  a  burden  off  my  mind — 
as  in  every  other  sense  you  are  a  perfect  gentleman — and  then  you 
should  consider  your  precious  soul;  do  oblige  me  at  least  with  a  pro- 
mise before  you  leave  my  house — do!" 

"Well  we  shall  see  about  that  at  parting,  just  how  you  condooct 
your  behaviours  at  de  time  ;  fetch  me  my  escritoir,  and  de  pens,  and 
de  hink,  1  shall  write  you  a  sheck." 

"Your  lordship  is  very  good,  very  good,  I  will  always  say  so, — but 
I  must  have  the  promise." 

"  Ah,  dat  is  goot"  said  Floss,  taking  out  an  old  check-book  on  the 
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B— — bank,  that  I  had  once  given  him,  "dere  now  you  write  out  de 
aheck,  I  shall  poot  ma  name  at  de  belly  of  him." 

"  Ha,  my  lord,  you  are  so  witty,  and  so  funny,  I  hope  in  heaven, 
you'll  call  and  see  us  again — but  you  must  leave — you  must,"  said 
our  worthy  landlady,  patting  his  lordship's  cheek,  "  you  will  leave 
it  off." 

"  Write  him  for  forty-five,  and  den  dare  a  will  be  leetle  for  do 
garcon." 

"Thank  you,  my  lord,  only  one  fault"  said  the  landlady  curtsying 

"  Where  is  he  ?  ah  dere  De  le  Souler,  you  will  perhaps  do  me  the 
honeur  to  present  him  now,  whilst  we  no  go,  and  then  you  shall  see 
whethere  he  shall  be,  honeur,"  said  Floss  well  knowing  it  was  past 
banking  hours. 

"  Oh,  it  will  be  perfectly  correct  my  lord,  perfectly,  and  I  am  sure 
I  could  give  you  a  parting  kiss,  if  you  will  only  leave  off  that  very 
foolish " 

"  A  dere  is  dekiss,  dere,  neber  mine  de  resht  dis  time,  wen  you  shall 
see  how  I  am  improve  in  that  reshpec,  ma  chere  ame" 

41  Heaven  pour  its  blessings,  not  for  the  little  patronage  you  have 
honored  my  house  with,  but  for  that  promise.  Sophronia  Julia 
Maria,  will  be  so  happy  when  I  tell  her." 

"  His  lordship  will  want  a  post-chaise  in  about  an  hour,"  said  I  as 
that  was  the  time  the  Dublin  packet  sailed.  I  followed  her  down, 
however,  as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  his  lordship's  hearing,  she  popped 
two  sovereigns  into  my  hand,  and  said  she  was  sorry  that  she  could 
not  afford  more  that  time,  but  the  next  time  we  came  she  hoped 
times  would  be  better;  besides  added  our  hospitable  hostess,  "I  have 
just  been  subscribing  fifty  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a  new  cha- 
pel, and  that  makes  me  rather  low  in  funds,  so  good  bye,  the  Lord 
bless  you.  Do,  I  entreat  you,  use  all  the  influence  you  have,  which  I 
know  to  be  considerable,  to  prevent  that  unhappy,  and  demoralizing 
habit  your  friend  has  got  of  swearing." 

The  hour  lagged  heavily  and  lazily  along,  I  was  busily  engaged 
in  writing  from  his  lordship's  dictation,  so  that  we  could  not  allow 
the  slightest  interruption,  and  when  the  welcome  sound  of  the  post- 
chaise,  coming  rattling  up  to  the  door,  met  our  ears,  a  load  of  anxiety 
and  distrust  was  removed.  A  very  loud  knock  announced  its  ar- 
rival, a  thousand  adieus  were  poured  upon  us,  the  final  slap  of  the 
steps,  and  the  heavy  slam  of  the  door,  told  that  his  lordship  and 
friend  were  in  all  probability  seated,  and  a  stroke  of  the  whip  on  an 
old  woman's  shoulders,  with  "b — t  your  eyes,  stand  out  of  the  road," 
told  that  we  were  taking  our  departure. 

"Where  for?  your  honor." 

"George's  Pier." 

Whis,  sis,  sis,  smack,  crack. 

We  must  now,  with  your  leave,  gentlemen  proceed  to  the  office  of 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Sharpwrit.  The  good-natured  Mr.  Poredyffle 
was  amusing  himself  with  talking  and  reading,  such  little  scraps  as 
the  following:  a  favorite  amusement  of  his.   "  One  more  day  gone — 
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one  day— one  long  hungry  day  more  gone — for  ever  gone.  There's 
where  I  have  the  advantage ;  no  longing,  lingering  retrospects — none 
of  your  elegant  little  crow-quilled  log-books,  gilt-edged  diaries,  to 
read  with  renewed  rapture  the  delights  of  some  twenty  years  since, 
such  delicate  little  touches  as  these: — 

'1 1th. — Heart  be  still,  what  heavenly  form  is  that  ?- 


a 

Hi 


'12th. — Went  to  Lady  Murray's  ball ;  saw  the  same  divinity;  no 
sleep. 

'"  13th. — In  a  slow  fever;  what  agreeable  languor;  sent  for  my 
physician;  told  him  the  name  of ,  I  dare  not  commit  it  to  pa- 
per; felt  somewhat  better. 

"'14th. — No  moment;  i?10,000  left  me  by  an  old  fusty  snuffy 
aunt ;  '  throw  money  to  the  dogs.'  I  must  find  her  out,  or  I  shall  die, 
like  the  old  idiot,  my  relative. 

" '  15th. — Bothered,  with  an  old  stupid  ass  of  a  lawyer,  about  a 
legacy;  miserable  day. 

"'  16th. — My  scattered  senses 

"'17th. — Oh!  ec-sta-sy — my  happiness  is 

"'  18th. — Bewilderment  of  joy;  I  am  accepted,  my  Emma,  oh! 
how  shall  I  write  the  word,  has  promised  to  be  mine  for  ever ;  party 
of  six  hundred 

"'  19th. — Danced  with  my  angel  at  the  king's  state  ball;  was  the 
envy  of  the  whole. 

'"  Three  months  after. — The  cup  of  my  earthly  bliss  is  filled  ;  my 
Emma,  is  mine.  Her  father,  funny,  nice  old  fellow,  thrust  a  draft 
for  £100,000  under  the  dear  angel's  tea  cup  at  breakfast;  furnished 
Rupee  Hall ;  125  carriages.' 

"Ah,  this  is  all  very  well ;  but  I  have  the  advantage  of  this  en- 
raptured youth  after  all :  every  day  brings  him  nearer  the  relinquish- 
ment of  this  'angel'  and  'Rupee'  paradise.  He  does  not,  like  me, 
rejoice  at  'another  day  being  gone,'  but  still  the  day  will  go  on  ;  nor 
stops  it  at  last,  to  see  if  he  go  with  it.  Alas,  I  have  nothing  to  re- 
gret ;  he  nothing  to  gain.  The  inheritance  of  life  is  death  to  him — 
to  me,  life.  I  have  no  retrospects ;  he  can  have  no  prospects.  The 
miserable  always  think  of  the  future,  the  happy  of  the  past.  Com- 
fort may  be  drawn  from  the  one ;  but  transient  indeed  is  that,  which 
would  be  grasped  from  the  other.  Well,  be  happy  then  Abel,  the 
change  will  be  greater,  as  the  one  is  eternal,  the  other  scarcely  a 
•tick' of  time." 

Then  Abel  was  so  happy,  that  he  began  to  whistle,  and  forgot  he 
had  had  but  a  crust  and  a  modicum  of  clean  scrapings  for  his  solitary 
meal  that  day.  After  Abel  had  whistled  for  a  time,  his  spirits  began 
to  be  so  exuberated,  that  he  carefully  balanced  himself  on  the  corner 
of  his  office  stool,  and  making  a  sort  of  peg  top  of  it,  commenced 
improvising  in  the  following  manner,  both  as  to  words  and  music, 
and  in  some  charming  doleful  minors,  delighted  the  spiders  with  the 
following : 
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Old  Time  with  hie  parchment  brow, 

On  the  edge  of  his  scythe  sat  to  pore — 

To  think  of  his  being  young  now, 

And  to  know  he'd  be  old  no  more  ! 
chorus. 
Chanting,  merry  old  Time,  jocund  old  Time,  happy  old  Time,  hooroar ! 
With  glass  in  hand,  keep  turning  thy  sand,  thoult  do*t  when  we  are  no  more. 

Monotony  turn'd  his  glass, 
Whilst  Death  seized  his  scythe  for  a  mow, 
But  Nature — frolicsome  lass, 
Bid  him  stay  until  she  went  to  sow. 
Chanting,  &c. 

And  she  sow'd  many  lovely  things, 
Old  Time  reared  them  up  one  by  one, 
Glad  Death  made  his  bows  new  strings, 
0 !  the  rare  sport  when  harvest  was  on. 
Chanting,  &c. 

A  wrath  shade  seizM  Nature's  hand, 

Twas  oblivion ;  dread  as  of  yore, 

Death  fell  when  touched  by  his  wand, 

And  old  Time's  self  "is  now  no  more." 
Chanting,  merry  old  Time?  jocund  old  Time,  happy  old  Time,  hooroar! 
With  glass  in  hand,  we'll  still  command,  drink  it  up  as  we've  drunk  before. 

"Why  in  the  devil's  name,  what  is  all  this  uproar  about?"  said 
the  enraged  Mr.  Sharp  writ,  as  he  legged  the  stool  upon  which  poor 
Abel  was  singing,  which  brought  him  fairly,  and  that  with  a  run 
too,  on  his  nether  end.  "  What  is  all  this  row  about  ?  is  hell  broken 
loose,  that  the  sanctity  of  a  respectable  office  should  be  made  the  scene 
of  such  uproarious  devilry  ?  should  there  be  a  recurrence  of  this,  I 
shall  drop  your  wages  sixpence  a  week,  as  it  is  I  shall  take  off  nine- 
pence.  What  would  be  the  opinion  of  my  clients,  if  they  were  to 
come  in  and  hear  such  an  infernal  yelling  as  that  P  Leave  the  roomr 
sir,  and  here  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit  taking  off  his  boots,  "get  these 
cleaned  as  soon  as  you  can,  I  have  a  journey  to  go."  And  then  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  soliloquized,  as  loudly  as  the  clerk  had  just  done.  "  So,  so, 
done,  and  that  too  by  an  infernal  scamp  and  a  lad, — but  I'll  hang 
that  youngster;  stop  him  in  time,  it's  a  duty  I  owe  to  society;  ha, 
nig,  aha.     By  a  lad,  Oh,  villany,  villany,  it  stalks  over  mountains 
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rivers,  attorneys !  very  pretty,  they  are  likely  to  stand  a  very  nice 
chance,  complicated  swindlers.  But  for  Mr.  Silvery  to  lend  himself, 
to  any  thing  so  'unprofessional/  well,  well,  and  that  cursed  diaboli- 
cal Yorkshireman — beautiful,  beautiful ;  and  so  they've  had  the  su- 
perlative modesty  to  ask  for  the  entire  of  their  demands  to  be  paid, 
and  an  apology  to  be  sent,  and  all  the  actions  (that  of  course)  to  be 
withdrawn.  An  apology !  old  Silvery  might  have  got  me  better  terms, 
J  am  sure  he  might,  when  I  told  him  with  tears  in  my  eyes,  how  I 
was  situated,  how  much  costs  out  of  pocket.  Still  the  only  stern  and 
fixed  reply  was,  *  better  my  dear  sir,  submit  to  any  thing  than  be 
struck  on  the  rolls,  which  you  perceive  is  what  Mr.  Cloothall  and  his 
friend  are  going  for;  besides  it  might  get  wind  this  'partnership,' 
and  then,  my  dear  sir,  they  would  be  down  upon  you  ;  as  it  is  I  can 
get  you  off  for  forty  pounds;  but  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost — 
good  morning  sir.'  Very  pretty,  so  this  is  the  sort  of  practice 
here,  one  wont  help  another  through  a  scrape  as  we  do  in  the 
country,  there,  it  is  '  save  me  this  time,  and  I'll  save  you  next,'  and 
then  balance  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year ;  and  if  there  should  be 
any  difference,  why  eat  and  drink  it,  like  jolly  fellows.  I  gave  old 
Silvery  a  hint  that  a  five-pound  note  would  be  of  more  use  in  his, 
than  his  client's  pockets;  but  the  old  fool  pretended  to  be  deaf.  The 
fact  is  I  don't  think  he  durst  trust  me — afraid  I'd  split — tell  his  clients; 
but  surely  there  ought  to  be  honor  among  thieves;  or  else  put  an 
end  to  the  profession  at  once,  it's  getting  so  be-spattered ;  such 
odium,  such  prejudice,  its  operators  so  watched.  And  as  to  trying  a 
case — pah,  tne  jury  makes  up  its  mind  before  the  pleadings  are  well 
opened.  'Oh!  an  attorney's  bill,  mal-practice,  some  pettifogging 
affair.' 

"But  what  is  the  use  of  thinking  over  all  this  trash,  unless  I  can 
raise  between  this,  and  ten,  to-morrow  forty  pounds  I  shall  have  no 
bill  to  make  out;  it  will  be  alike  to  me  whatever  may  be  the  opinion 
of  either  judge  or  jury.  (Ting,  ting,  ting.)  What  a  time  you 
are  in  coming — bring  me  my  boots  Poredyffle — there  put  them  on ; 
now  then,  don't  pull  my  leg  off,  brush  my  coat  and  hat,  I  must  at 
once  go  to  old  Cross  and  tell  him — no  that'll  never  do,  I  musn't  tell 
him  all.  Now,  through  these  cursed  villains  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
marry  the  daughter  straight  away,  for  old  Cross  wont  keep  coming 
down  this  way,  unless  there  is  something  decisive;  anxious  to  have  a 
professional  man  in  the— go  it  on  a  large  scale — get  his  law  for  no- 
thing— will  he  ?  I'll  not  even  marry  his  daughter  for  nothing.  Be- 
fore I'll  do  that,  if  I  find  Liverpool  to  be  such  a  swindling,  abomi- 
nable hole  as  it  appears  to  be,  I'll  'renovate,'  liquidate  old  Cross' 
wedding  bribes  in  the  Fleet ;  commence  practice  in  the  country, 
where  a  man  has  some  chance — and  look  out  for  some  regular  old 
tigress,  with  money  enough  to  enable  her  to  bite,  scratch,  and  lacerate 
a  whole  village,  without  any  one  daring  to  say— dare  but  say — '  Oh, 
she's,  quite  a  christian ;'  therefore  look  out  old  Cross." 

Soon  as  Mr.  Poredyffle,  had  assisted  Mr.  Sharpwrit  to  complete 
his  toilet,  he  started  off  for  old  Cross'  house,  armed  with  a  resolution 
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I  have  just  described ;  and  having,  after  about  four  hours  explanation, 
fixed  the  wedding  to  come  off  that  very  day  fortnight,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  money ;  he  devoted  about  ten  minutes'  time 
to  the  courting  of  Miss  Cross,  "  the  daughter  of  his  benefactor/'  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  to  whisky  punch  and  reprobating,  in  soliloquy, 
the  horrid  villany,  and  tergiversation  of  the  "Dicky  Sams." 

Old  Cross  had  given  him  a  cheque  on  the  bank  for  forty  pounds, 
and  with  it,  and  a  very  dismal  face,  he  repaired  early  next  morning, 
to  turn  the  first  into  gold,  and  to  leave  the  other  to  its  original  bronze. 
Ten  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  payment  to  Mr.  Silvery.  Just  as  he 
arrived  at  the  counter  of  the  bank,  a  middle  aged  lady  of  rather  dash- 
ing exterior,  and  who  had  been  waiting  for  the  bank  to  open,  pushed 
in  before  him,  and  placing  a  cheque  on  the  counter,  and  a  bewitch- 
ing smile  on  the  beautiful  curly  locks  of  the  gentleman  behind 
it;  asked  him  to  have  the  goodness  to  cash  it  for  her.  The  young 
man  after  the  very  flattering  attention  paid  to  the  "seat  of  his 
strength,"  very  quickly  and  very  graciously  took  up  the  cheque ;  and 
after  looking  at  it  for  some  time,  refered  to  an  index  book— oh,  omi- 
nous !  and  searching  over  and  over,  went  to  a  gentleman,  who  was 
sitting  in  a  "box"  of  his  own;  without  any  locks,  only  just  a  bit  of 
grizzle— demonstrating  to  the  most  obtuse,  that  bankers'  hair  gets 
"  fatigued,"  as  well  as  the  poorer  portions  of  humanity.  The  top  of 
his  bald  head  could  only  just  be  seen  above  the  top  of  the  curtains 
that  enclosed  his  desk ;  and  at  last,  with  a  less  complaisant  look,  the 
youth  of  the  curls  returned,  placing  the  cheque  on  the  counter, 
merely  observing  "no  account." 

"Wo  whatP  sir,"  said  the  astonished  lady.     "Pardon  me,  sir,  ha, 
ha,  (still  it  was  not  a  laugh)  I  think  you  are  mistaken." 

"  No  mistake  whatever,  madam,  no  such  name  on  our  books  as  De 
le  Souler." 

"  Lord  ?" 

"  Nor  Lord  De  le  Souler." 

"  Why  surely  I  am  not  swindled !  a  foreign  nobleman !" 

"Know  nothing  of  him." 

"Oh,  nonsense,  how  came  he  with  one  of  your  cheque-books?" 

The  young  gentleman  smiled,  and  handed,  in  the  mean  time,  forty 
pounds  to  Mr.  Sharpwrit ;  who,  though  delighted  enough  to  receive 
the  money,  fancied  he  was  infinitely  better  pleased  with  the  hand- 
writing of  the  lady's  cheque,  as  his  little  dark  piercing  eyes  had 
never  been  off  it,  from  the  moment  it  was  laid  on  the  counter, 
rejected. 

"It's  no  laughing  matter,  my  young  gentleman,  for  if  you  are 
not  joking  I  am  swindled,  and  that  too,  by  two  of  the  most  plausible 
villains " 

("Two,  hig,  hig,  I  thought  so,  hig,  hig.") 

"  The  most  incarnate  scoundrels  that  ever  entered  the  portals  of 
a  respectable  house." 

"I  am  extremely  sorry,  madam,  but  would  you  oblige  me  with  a 
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look  at  that  cheaue?  Oh,  I'll  swear  to  it! — it's  all  right,  you're  a 
very  fortunate  lady,  madam " 

"What!  to  he  swindled  hy  two  such  d— d  scoundrels,  such 
d d  ruffians  ?   I  could  tear  — — '* 

"  Don't  discompose  yourself,  my  dear  madam,  don't  swear.  I 
have  an  engagement  at  ten — here  is  my  card — I'll  he  in  the  office  in 
half  an  hour.  So,  Mr.  Muggynson  and  Mr.  Floss,  you  have  been 
here  all  the  while;  that  accounts  for  the  lad  heing  able  to  act,  oh,  oh, 
I'll  swear  to  the  hand-writing." 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  flew  to  the  office  of  Mr.  Silvery,  and  after  the  very 
"painful"  arrangement,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  repaired  to  his  own  office; 
whilst  old  Dick  and  Mr.  C  loot  hall  went  and  dined  on  the  strength  of 
their  stratagem,  for  luck;  and  to  keep  up  the  real  English  character, 
they  got  oblivious  to  all  the  world's  care;  the  last  toast  that  could  be 
recollected,  being  "  success  to  swindling." 

"Walk  in,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  to  the  lady  of 
the  cheque.  So,  my  dear  madam,  you  have  been  swindled  by  those 
two  ruffians  P — I  know  them  well.  Just  oblige  me  with  another  peep 
at  the  hand- writing;  while  I  compare  them.  Ah,  here  it  is  !  judge 
for  yourself,  look  at  the  t's  the  h's,  f  s — oh,  111  take  my  oath  it's 
they ;  see  here  is  another  letter  from  the  scoundrel.  (I  must  not  let 
her  know  who  they  are  though,  she  may  be  going  for  the  hundred 
pounds.  In  the  mean  time,  if  I  should  not  succeed  in  finding  them 
out,  I  can  come  down  upon  her  for  giving  my  advice.  If  I  can  only 
nail  them,  independently  of  getting  them  transported,  I  could  pay 
old  Cross  off.  One  hundred  pounds !  are  worthy  of  some  exertion,  to 
say  nothing  of  switching  that  cunning  villain :  now  well  see  who  is 
to  rule ") 

"Then  you  think  you  know  who  they  are,  sir,  and  will  be  able  to 
find  them  out  ?     By  the  just " 

"Be  cool,  my  dear  madam,  don't  swear;  don't." 

"Who  can  help  it  ?  The  infernal ;  but  if  you  can  only  trace 

them,  I,  myself,  will  willingly  spend  twice  as  much  as  they  robbed 
me  of,  to  bring  'em  to  punishment;  they  had  better  have  it  in  this 
world  than  the  next.  And  to  think  I  have  just  subscribed  fifty  pounds 
towards  building  a  new  chapel,  and  the  ruffians  knew  it.  And  I 
must  say  the  elders,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  the  single  young  men, 
have  not  encouraged  me,  as  they  might  have  done,  considering  the 
handsome  way  in  which  I  came  down ;  but  if  they  don't  now  after 
this  loss,  I'll  neither  take  a  sitting  in  it  for  my  family,  nor  even  sub- 
scribe to  another  thing ;  no,  not  even  to  a  new  edition  of  hymns." 

"  You  are  perfectly  correct,  madam;  but  I  trust  they  will  see  the 
necessity  of  supporting  those,  who  have  so  liberally  assisted  them. 
But  now,  madam,  oblige  me  with  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
particulars  of  the  whole  of  these  vagabonds'  career,  whilst  in  your 
establishment."  The  worthy  lady  then  set  to,  and  told  what  you  are 
already  acquainted  with. 

"There,  said  little  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit,  "that  will  do, 
my  dear  madam,"  as  he  rolled  up  the  notes,  which  he  had  been  taking. 
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( "  The  devil  is  in  it  if  these  be  not  instructions ;  I  shall  make  something 
out  of  it  this  time,  at  any  rate. )  And  now,  madam,  the  first  thing  that 
must  be  done,  is  to  ascertain  which  was  the  car-man  who  drove  them 
away  from  your  house ;  no  doubt  the  servant  who  fetched  the  chaise 
will  know  the  man,  you  had  better  send  her  to  me  immediately ;  in 
the  mean  time,  my  dear  madam,  make  yourself  perfectly  happy, 
we  shall  be  sure  to  get  them ;  and  you  will  at  least  have  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  transported,  if  you  don't  get  your  money.  You 
say  there  were  some  porter  and  champagne  fetched  for  their  use; 
now  could  you  ascertain  whence  it  came  ?  as  that  might  lead  to  some- 
thing very  important." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  good  lady,  "  I  have  the  card  in  my  reticule,  ah, 
here  it  is,"  handing  the  well-known  one  of  "  Floss  &  Co." 

"Ah,  ha,'*  said  little  Sharpwrit  in  ecstasies,  "  I  knew  it;  happy 
event,  madam,  I  meeting  with  you  this  morning,  we  are  sure  to  get 
them.  The  fact  is,  they  cannot  have  gone  out  of  the  country;  there 
has  no  vessel  sailed  for  this  last  few  days,  they  are  just  sculking 
about,  waiting  an  opportunity  of  embarking.  Happy  event,  send 
down  your  servant  immediately,  and  I  trust  by  this  time  to-morrow, 
we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  their  capture,  as  I  intend  to  go 
about  it  personally." 

"What  may  the  gentlemen's  real  names  be  then?" 

"  That,  my  dear  madam,  for  the  most  essential  reasons,  I  must  not 
divulge  at  present,  (to  wit,  the  losing  of  the  hundred  pounds.") 

"  I  am  satisfied ;  I  wish  you  a  good  morning ;  I  never  had  even  a 
suspicion  of  the  wretches;  and  to  think  that  I  gave  one  of  the  vil- 
lains at  least  five  sovereigns  in  bribes,  that's  the  worst  of  all ;  but, 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  the  mercies  he  vouchsafes  to  us;  one  of 
the  last  I  gave  him  was  a  bad  one." 

In  this,  no  we  ver,  her  ladyship  was  mistaken,  as  no  doubt  she  after- 
wards discovered;  I  was  too  good  a  judge  to  take  bad  coin,  and 
certainly  had  too  much  practice  to  be  the  innocent  dupe  of  her  lady- 
ship's machinations ;  at  the  same  time  I  am  willing  to  bear  my  most 
humble  testimony  to  the  (at  all  times)  goodness  of  her  intentions. 

Well,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  whom  the  imposters  were;  the 
only  thing  was  to  trace  out  their  haunts.  This  somewhat  easy  task 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  resolved  to  undertake  in  his  own  little  person, 
and  for  this  purpose,  without  giving  the  least  intimation  to  any  one, 
was  resolvedto  be  cautious  this  time  :  he  examined  the  servant  girl, 
who  informed  him  that  she  couldn't  tell  him  the  number  of  the  coach, 
nor  the  name  of  the  driver,  nor  whether  he  was  old,  nor  whether  he 
was  young;  nor  whether  he  was  short,  nor  whether  he  was  tall ;  she 
.could  remember  one  thing — he  had  an  old  hat  on,  and  she  believed 
a  poipe  in  it;  she  was  sure  that  either  he  or  the  man  that  rode  on 
the  box  had — she  was  sure  she  could  not  tell  him  again,  and  how 
was  it  loikely  she  could  tell  the  coach  from  any  other,  when  they  are 
all  so  aloike;  one  thing,  however,  she  did  remember,  quite  well,  (aye, 
now  for  it,)  and  that  was  that  he  swore  most  dreadful,  and  flogged  a 
old  woman  in  the  street,  b— d  a  policeman's  hoies,  and  called  a  girl 
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a  young  b— h  bekase  she  didn't  get  out  of  the  way  quick  enough,  and 
that's  all  she  knowed.  , 

"Hopeless!  by  heavens." 

"  Oh  yes,'*  she  did  remember  he  tried  to  run  over  a  dog,  and  had 
but  one  arm. 
"Ha,  that  will  do;  had  but  one  arm,  are  you  quite  sure  of  that  ?" 
She  was  quite  sartain  of  that,  bekase  one  man  held  the  reins,  whilst 
he  laid  on  with  the  whip. 

"Curse  the  girl,  no  nearer  I  am  afraid;  however  I  will  go,  and 
perhaps  she  may  be  correct  about  the  one  arm ;  if  so,  I  shall  be  able 
to  find  him  out,  as  I  think  there  are  not  many  coachmen,  with  but 
one  arm."  Away  he  went  to  the  coach-stand,  where  the  girl 
said  she  was  positive  she  had  got  the  chaise  from;  and  there  he  found 
that  there  was  no  coachman  with  but  one  arm ;  after  some  little  con- 
sideration, however,  they  remembered  that  there  was  one,  who  had 
but  one  leg.  Hope  catches  at  straws,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
then,  that  a  disappointed  and  swindled  attorney  should  catch  at  a 
wooden  leg,  when  drowning — when  there  was  no  arm  held  out  to 
save  him.  So  away  he  posted  after  the  one,  with  the  one  leg,  and 
soon  discovered  it  was  not  he ;  so  at  last  he  hit  upon  the  fact  "  of 
the  one  fellow  holding  the  reins,  whilst  the  other  whipped  the  horses'* 
— and  he  asked  if  they  knew  any  one  who  conducted  his  coach  upon 
those  principles.  "Oh,"  says  one  "it's  this  red  thief. "  "Nay,  it  isn't, 
you're  a  b — dy  liar,  and  you  knows  it."  "  Oh,"  says  another,  "they 
all  does  it  at  toimes,  must  put  a  little  extra  steam  on,  same  as  the 
locomotive-coves  does;  but  we  never  busts  urn;"  and  they  all 
laughed. 

Just,  however,  as  Mr.  Sharp  writ  was  going  away,  one  of  them 
asked  why  he  inquired  ;  when,  on  being  told  all  the  particulars  that 
he   was   in  possession   of,   and  particularly   about  his  swearing  so 

dreadful "  he  replied 

As  to  that — that's  all  nonsense,  we  all  does  that  at  toimes ; 
but  for  all  that,  I  knows  the  cove,  I  seed  him  go  down  with  them, 
it's  Methody  Dick,  he  as  holds  out  a  bit  in  the  Haymarket  of  a 
Sunday  morning,  and  has  been  indicted  twice  for  cruelty  to  hanimals." 
On  hearing  that  the  coach  had  been  driven  down  to  the  Pierhead, 
Sharpwrit  felt  rather  dismayed.  He,  however,  at  once  pursued  the 
thing,  resolving  not  to  be  surpassed  by  that  bum  bailiff — the  weasel 
himself,  for  sticking,  if  ever  he  once  got  on  the  track.  He  had  not 
much  difficulty  in  meeting  with  the  Methody  coach-driver ;  and  feel- 
ing somewhat  fatigued,  invited  him  into  the  next  tavern;  where,  after 
wetting  his  own  shirt  collar  in  his  eagerness,  and  then  desiring 
Methody  Dick  to  do  the  same,  cautiously  opened  his  business,  fear- 
ing he  might  be  bribed  to  secrecy.  But  Floss  &  Co.  knew  better 
than  that,  well  knowing  the  way  to  blow  it,  is  offering  money  to  car- 
drivers,  and  boat-men.     The  coachman  told  all  he  knew. 

"Then  there  is  no  doubt  they  are  going  to  Dublin,  hig,  big,  hig. 
1  shall  have  em — how  very  happy  they  will  be  to  see  me;  no  doubt, 
— no  time's  to  be  lost, — I  will  be  off  by  the  Dublin  mail  to-night. 


ft 
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Blowing  devilishly,  and  I  am  a  bad  sailor — but  no  matter  I  must  have 
them,  I  must  redeem  my  character, — as  well  hang  an  attorney,  as  to 
place  him  in  the  infinitive  '  to  be ,'  done — and  though  1  have  the 
most  solemn  assurance  to  the  contrary,  I  know  very  well,  that  the 
joke  is  too  good  a  one,  for  the  bar  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Silvery  not 
to  know  all  about  it.  A  fine  joke  too  for  old  CloothalTs  son— in  short, 
for  every  body.  Well  then,  what  will  they  say  when  they  hear  of 
this  '  young  muff'  stealing  a  march  on  the  Liverpool  gendarme, 
getting  the  hundred  pounds,  and  bringing  the  villains  to  justice. 
Why,  the  whole  aflfair  will  be  an  advertisement  worth  a  thousand 
guineas.  Fll  go  to  old  Cross,  tell  him  of  my  plans,  borrow  ten  pounds 
more  (or  expenses,  and  get  off  at  once." 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Suppose  the  meeting  of  cataracts,  the  screaming  of  domestic  jars,  and 
the  squalls  of  the  screamer's  children,  the  storming  of  a  fort,  the  shouts 
of  an  electioneering  mob,  the  hisses  of  a  disappointed  audience,  the 
pe-wauling  of  cats,  the  beating  of  gongs,  the  shouts  of  enthusiastic 
patriotism,  when  her  blessed  Majesty  deigns  to  smile  upon  her  people ; 
or,  supposing,  which  I  think  would  cause  the  greatest  hubbub  of  them 
all,  that  Mount  Etna  was  to  receive  into  her  eternal  crater,  Niagara's 
mighty  falls,  put  out  Vulcan's  stithy,  wash  up  his  fossilled  (no  doubt 
they  are  by  this  time)  cyclops,  and  slack  the  heathen's  hell  for  ever. 
All  this  the  imagination  of  man — or  at  least  woman,  or  a  Yankee, 
might  form  some  conception  of,  if  not  the  whole,  of  some  of  the 
shadings;  some  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  last  phenomenon. 
But  elastic  though  our  imagination  may  be — and  for  the  latter  qua- 
lity nothing  in  this  world  can  touch  it — indian-rubber — toasted 
cheese,  nothing,  save  our  consciences,  yet  can  it  form  but  a  very 
queer,  and  I  fear  a  very  confused  notion  of  the  uproarious  uproar, 
that  meets  the  stranger  on  landing  at  Kingstown. 

"Hooroar  boys,  here's  the  stanier  at  last,  and  a  purty  lot  of  passen- 
gers is  bringin  hur." 

"lax  your  pardon,  sir,  but  this  is  the  place  where  ye'll  git  nate 
intertainment"— shoving  a  card  to  your  eyes. 
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"  Intertainment !  oh  did  you  hear  that  ?  sur,  yell  get  plenty 
if  the  hugs  can  contribute  to  it.  This  is  the  place,  sur/1  shoving  a 
card  into  your  mouth. 

"  By  the  raleway,  sur,  to  Dublin  ?" 

"By  the  raleway  to  hivin,  you  murthering  ruffian,  that's  where 
yell  despatch  the  gintlemen  before  yell  git  half  way  there;  you 
villain,  you  want  to  scald  'em  into  the  nixt  world. " 

"  Here's  a  nate  car,  yer  honor,  one  that  the  lady  mayoress  rode  in, 
when  she  went  in  state  to  visit  her  poor  relations." 

"It'll  brake  down,  sur,  he  broke  agintleman's  thigh  a  bit  abuT  the 
elbow  in  it  yesterday ." 
"By  the  raleway,  sur  ?" 

"  You  hay-stack  burner.  By  the  raleway,  ye  do  well  to  swear  by 
it,  for  you'll  nivir  do  any  thing  else  by  it;  youll  be  burnt  to  death 
by  it,  sur,  there  was  a  spark  set  fire  to  an  old  woman,  last  week,  and 
burnt  her  into  a  cinder."  A  roar  amongst  the  cab-drivers;  yells, 
hisses,  hootings,  by  the  railway  faction. 

"If  you  ride  in  that  cab,  sur,  you'll  have  to  walk,  as  there's  a 
loose  bottom  in  it  just  to  dhrop  out  the  luggage,  and  the  other  rag- 
gy-muffin  picks  it  up."     Roars  and  hisses,  vice  versa. 

"  Sur,  if  ye  jist  see  the  warts  on  the  engine's  back,  and  the   other 

sore  places  jist  with  the  microscope " 

"Heigh,  sur,  or  a  kaleidoscope " 

"It  would  disgust  your  feelings,  he's  got  the  bots,  and  the  di- 
rectors knows  it,  and  he's  expected  to  burst  every  minute,  so  they  never 
puts  any  thing  in  hur  for  ingineers,  but  returned  convicts.'1  Roars 
again  for  the  cabs. 

This  was  a  bit  of  satire,  that  one  of  the  engineers — a  Scotchman — 
could  not  stand,  so  he  jumped  off  the  tender  to  punish  the  splenetic 
cab-man.  Pat.  however,  made  his  whip  into  a  shillelagh,  and  after  a 
few  smart  applications  to  the  imprudent  engineer's  head,  brought  him 
to  the  ground  amidst  their  dancings,  or  rather  flyings  and  yells  of 
laughter,  shouts  of  derision  and  triumph.  It  only  provoked,  however, 
a  further  resistance,  and  a  general  row  was  the  consequence;  some 
half  dozen  of  the  passengers  coming  in  for  their  share.  Whilst  the 
fools  were  fighting  the  more  prudent  were  soliciting;  if  getting  hold 
of  you  by  the  collar,  legs  and  arms,  luggage,  portmanteaus,  and  li- 
terally carrying  both  you  and  them  into  their  respective  cabs,  or  rail- 
way carriages,  can  be  so  called. 

"Now  you  murthering  villains,  we've  sarved  you  out  for  starting 
a  raleway  in  hopposition  to  us,"  said  the  triumphant  party  who  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  have  the  best  of  the  "mill." 

"Here's  a  nate  coach,  yer  honor  drawn  by  old  Jack,  forty-two,  yer 
honor,  on  St.  Patrick's  day  nixt ;  nivir  was  known  to  kick  or  bite, 
only  at  a  bum-bailiff,  or  an  officer,  in  his  life,"  said  another,  with  a 
wink. 

"  What  can  the  fellow  mean  ?  surely  he  does  not  suspect " 

"  As  ta  biting,  sur,  he'd  not  bite  a  brick,  nor  any  thing  else,  but 
when  he  is  hungry  in  coorse,  and  then  he  always  sucks  his  vittles, 
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bekase  his  teeth's  bad — no  wondering,  sur,  when  yon  consider  his  age, 
I've  a  wife  and  nine  children,  sur,  all  on  'em  undthur  seven — and 
he's  been  male,  dhrink  and  lodging,  for  'em  all,  aye,  and  the  pig,  long 
afore  they  was  born — poor  things." 

"It's  all  lies  he's  telling  you  sur,  he's  a  whitefoot,  and  he  sees  by 
the  color  of  your  handkerchief,  as  you're  a  consarvitive,  so  he's  so 
much  a  head  for  murthering  of  yer  sur." 

"This  is  the  one  as  Dan  himself  always  patronizes,  whin  he 
goes  by  it." 

"  Yes,  you  villain,  but  when  he  does  go  by  it,  it's  in  this  little  bit 
of  a  aisy  chair,  drawn  by  his  namesake,  as  can  go  by  any  thing." 

"  I'll  take  you  for  nothing,  sur,  sooner  nor  see  you  butchered  on 
the  Queen's  nigh-way — by  such  low  ways  as  that;  there's  not  a  bit 
of  flocks  in  the  sating,  only  one  of  the  poor  childer's  pillows,  and 
that's  stuffed  with  bog." 

"  Here's  a  rale  consarvative  car,  this  sur,"  seeing  that  we  hesitated 
about  going  intojuiy  of  the  others.  "The  Lord  Lieutenant  wanted 
to  buy  it  off  me  for  his  youngest  daughter,  as  is  so  ill — but  I  would 
not  take  money  for  it,  but  insisted  of  making  a  prisint  of  it,  so  thin 
he  bought  her  a  ass  to  ride,  bekase  of  the  milk." 

"  Och,  here  that,  och,  thunder  and  tares,  a  consaviliv,  you  vagibone, 
didn't  ye  vote  for  Dan  at  the  last  hillection,  when  you  was  kicked  off 
the  busting,  bekase  ye  wasint  yerself,  you  villain,  but  a  man  as  was 
kilt  at  the  last  Tipperary  'sizes  P" 

At  this  time  the  railway  train  started,  and  with  it  the  most  hideous 
yells,  hootings,  hissings,  and  imprecations,  that  the  world  ever 
heard. 

^  Well,  myself  and  Floss  got  dragged,  nolens  volens,  into  the  conser- 
vative cab,  though,  not  before  we  were  nearly  dragged  to  pieces,  and 
after  about  half  a  dozen  blows  of  the  thick  end  of  the  stick,  the  horse 
began  to  look  about  him,  and  perceiving  that  the  operator  was  in 
earnest,  up  with  both  his  heels,  and  knocked  in  the no — the  dash- 
board had  long  since  met  with  the  same  fate  that  all  Irish  dash-boards 
generally  do  meet  with, — so  he  just  sent  in  the  front  pannel  of  the 
cab  upon  our  feet 

"Hell  be  all  right  just  now,  sur, — it's  that  pig,  sur,  as  has  fright- 
ened him,  he  never  could  endure  pork  from  his  hinfancy — hit  him  a 
bit  athind  his  fore  legs,  and  he'll  go  sooner  than  pray,-— didn't  I  till 
yer  so  ? — ketch  him  another  bit  of  a  thrap — it's  only  starting  he 
wants— there'll  be  no  holding  him  just  now,  when  he  gits  up  his 
mittle,  he's  quite  a  tinker  in  that  respect,  there  could  be  more  ex- 
tracted from  his  shins,  than  there  could  from  half  the  local  bank  notes 
in  Ireland  and  Wales.  I  intind  to  sell  him  for  old  iron  when  he  dies; 
which,— —what  are  you  disgracing  me  for,  you  apostate  villain,  when 
you  hear  I  am  silling  my  soul  to  hell  on  your  account."  This  was 
said  in  an  under  tone,  and  not  intended  for  our  ears.  "  Dy'e  persave 
how  we  are  flying  now,  gintlemen  ?"  turning  his  head  into  the  car, 

•*" we're  agoing  it  now,  sur wheagh.    By  Jabus,  but  that's  a  bang; 

somebody  has  taken  the  lynch  pin  out,  och,   the  murthering  villains, 
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oh,  botheration,  it's  the  haxlc,  I  always  told  that  old  fool  it  would  go 
over,  one  time  or  another ; — I  knowed  I  was  a  bit  of  a  prophet,  as  was 
proved  when  I  sid  my  brother  Dick  would  be  hanged.  Gintlemen, 
ye'll  have  to  walk,  unless  ye'll  ride  upon  '  captain,'  and  I'll  carry  the 
luggage,  as  none  of  the  other  thieves  will  give  you  a  lift,  for  not  axing 
'em  furst."  Well,  this  slight  accident  had  the  effect  of  pitching  Mr. 
Floss  and  myself  about  five  yards,  my  head  coming  in  contact  with 
the  pit  of  Mr.  Floss'  stomach,  which  made  him  give  a  "bagh  !"  and 
set  all  the  bystanders  into  a  roar. 

"Yer  will  be  consarvitives,  that'll  be  the  fait  of  all  Dan's  hini- 
mies ;  and  Dan  '11  brake  the  haxle  of  the  state  carriage,  unless  they 
repale  us.  He  promised  me  himself  to  do  it.  Hoororar  for  Dan — 
(three  yells)  there's  chairs  for  yer,  ye  blackguards,  we'll  make  him 
into  sates  at  the  nixt  heliction." 

We  were  slowly  emerging  from  under  the  heaps  of  straw,  cushions, 
and  baggage  ,  when  up  came  another  car,  one  that  had  not  been  able 
to  get  a  load,  or  as  the  driver  expressed  it,  came  up  in  the  rear,  to 
lookout  for  squalls;  "I  knowed  how  it  would  be- -should  have  employ- 
ed a  riglar  oifair  at  first,  and  then  it  would  have  saved  docthers'  bills. 
Jump  into  this,"  said  he,  opening  the  door,  "an  I'll  gif  you  off  in  a 
sniffy." 

"  Och,  you  ribboner,  he  belongs  to  the  head  of  a  ribboner's  lodge, 
and  he  is  own  son  to  Burke  ;  he'll  drive  you  off  to  the  'secting  house, 
he  will,  only  luk  at  his  osse's  legs, — one  of  'em  is  shorter  nor  the 
uthers." 

"  For  shame,  to  make  remarks  about  the  poor  baste — it's  the  aro- 
matic faver  he  had,  and  it  fill  into  his  leg,  he  cotched  it  from  one  of 
the  childer ;  but  if  they  was  all  shorter  than  the  rist,  he'd  go  faster 
nor  yours  could  afther  all;  he'd  bate  the  raleway  any  day — but  they'd 
hindict  me  under  Martin's  act — so  just  dlirop  in  yer  honors.  But 
what  dy'e  make  game  of  a  cripple  for,  hell  run  as  fast  as  he  can 
crawl,  and  a  alligator  couldn't  do  moor;  ye  blagguards,  I'll  make 
him  smart  with  this — take  that  now/'  said  he,  laying  on  with  both 
hands. 

When  the  other  perceived  that  we  would  not  wait  for  his  fetching 
another  car  from  town,  which  he  had  offered,  he  said  "  thin  perhaps, 
yell  pay  yer  fare  here,  and  may  be  throw  in  a  thrifle  towards  the 
haccident,  as  it's  all  alongst  the  weight  of  yer ;  such  broths  of  boys, 
ye'll  smash  two  or  three  afore  ye  git  there  yit." 

Well,  we  had  not  so  much  difficulty  in  satisfying  him,  as  might  be 
expected:  the  Irish  car-drivers  are  not  nearly  so  had  as  the  Welsh, 
in  that  particular.  We  got  into  the  other,  and  after  about  a 
thousand  oaths,  prayers,  promises,  threats,  and  bangs,  arrived  at 
G  re  sham's;  and  then  there  was  a  new  scene  to  go  through,  before 
we  could  get  out,  or  rather  into,  the  hotel. 

"  Long  life  to  yer  honor,  you're  the  handsomest  man  I've  seen  this 
many  a  day.  God  bliss  yer  pretty  whiskers,  they'll  make  somebody's 
eyes  shoot  water  faster  nor  you  kiss  it  off,  before  you  have  been  in 
Dublin  many  days.    Dyfe  want  any  nuts  P  there  as   sweet  as  yer 
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lady's  kisses — shall  I  crack  'em  for  yer  honor  P  there  they  are,  sur," 
said  she,  cracking  three  at  a  mouthful,  and  shoving  the  slimy  kernels 
into  my  hand.  "  They'll  do  to  throw  at  little  boys,  through  the 
windy,  to  amuse  yer  honor.*' 

"Och,  yer  honor,  I  have  thirteen  childer,  and  a  wife  as  hasn't 
tasted  mate since." 

"  Since  they  got  their  dinners,  ye  vagrant — he's  a  im poster,  yer 
honor;  but  I  am  that  poor  unfortunate  creature,  as  has  nivir  bit  or 
sup  for  five  years." 

"What  are  you  begging  for,  if  your  stomach  has  no  demand  upon 
you  ?" 

"Och,  sur,  for  a  drop  of  medicine  to  keep  the  wind  off  it." 

"  Put  a  windy  in,  you  villain,  and  thin  we'd  see  whether  you'd  ate 
or  not." 

In  this  way  we  entered  and  after  making  our  toilet,  ordered  break- 
fast, and  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  got  a  glimpse  of  Irish  society, 
for  it  so  happened  that  there  were  several  "  numbers"  of  parliament, 
on  their  way  to  London,  with  their  ladies,  sons,  and  daughters ;  the 
first  to  make  all  their  expenses  and  get  a  bit  more  of  the  parchment 
into  their  own  houses,  instead  of  it  being  in  the  hands  of  dirty,  low, 
vulgar  usurers;  by  selling  their  votes  to  Dan's  party,  or,  those  who  scout 
such  degrading  villany — to  the  other.  The  lads  to  look  after  second 
rate  balls  and  routes,  those  are  the  places  to  pick  up  rich  citizens* 
daughters,  and  few  questions  asked,  (better  avoided)  so  you  can 
prove  yourself  to  be  the  son  of  a  "miinber  of  parliament."  Then  the 
daughters— bless  'em  they  were  fine,  laughter-loving,  blue-eyed,  yel- 
low-haired, refined  hoidens;  wondering,  poor  things,  what  sort  of 
husbands  they  were  to  have.  The  mother  goes  as  a  sort  of  balance 
wheel,  or  regulator  to  the  family;  prevents  her  husband  from  drink- 
ing too  much  whisky  punch  after  dinner,  that  he  may  not  make  a 
"baste"  of  himself  in  the  house;  makes  terms  with  the  "party,"  and 
always  draws  the  money  herself ;  and,  well-knowing  the  temptations 
of  London,  just  gives  him  half-a-crown  out  of  it,  to  "git"  refresh- 
ments in  the  kitchen  of  the  "  house."  Then  she  attends  all  the 
parties  that  she's  invited  to— that  is,  if  they  are  not  Irish,  it's  of  no 
use  going  there.  They  have  sons,  or  daughters,  or  nephews,  or 
neices  to  marry  as  well  as  herself,  and  they  come  in  such  shoals,  and 
the  tricks  they  resort  to,  and  the  manoeuvres.  "  Och,  it's  pirfictly 
shocking,  and  is  a  disgrace  to  the  whole  Irish  nation."  No,  no,  she 
pursues  a  different  plan,  only  just  talks  of  the  duels  her  eldest  son  has 
fought,  bow  many  alliances  he  has  refused;  but  it  is  not  of  any  great 
use  saying  much  about  him,  he's  safe  enough,  his  title  and  the  fa- 
mily lumber,  with  the  scores  of  square  miles  of  bog,  will  at  least  git 
him  some  tallow  merchant's  daughter,  worth  20,000,  that  is,  if  the 
honor  of  the  family  estate  will  allow  it.  No,  it  is  the  youngest  lads, 
poor  devils,  all  of  them  six  feet  high,  with  courage  enough  to  leap 
over  stone  quarries,  and  brains  enough  to  become  "ginerals,  only  it's 
the  expinse  of  the  commissions,  will — will  it's  a  good  thing  to  have 
rich  old  bachelors,  and  old  maids  for  aunts  and  uncles,  and,  pon-ine- 
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honor,  our  family  abound  wid'em  so  that  the  lads  will  all  have— but 
the  girls  will  have  double  to  they." 

Well,  success  old  lady.  May  the  gentleman  save  his  country,  his 
conscience — and  his  old  family  castle,  from  the  auctioneer's  hammer. 
May  the  young,  gay,  buoyant,  fawn-peckled  Hebes,  marry  Dukes. 
The  lads,  a  lot  of  their  daughters;  for,  after  all  I  think  they  would 
make  'em  more  useful  husbands  than  some  of  our  mustached 
loungers ;  at  least,  their  features  are  colored  from  the  rosy  hues  of 
the  palette  of  health,  and  not  sickened  o'er  by  the  midnight  orgies  of 
the  Palat-me  club. 

After  a  thousand  civilities  that  nothing  but  Irish  society  knows, 
breakfast  was  finished,  and  then  came  the  more  important  one  of 
opening  the  budget,  and  a  chapter  on  ways  and  means.  We  soon  dis- 
covered that  our  net  amount  was  just  £18  4 ;  besides,  each  a  gold 
watch,  and  a  few  other  personals.  And  here  let  me  pause  to  give 
one  word  of  advice  to  youth,  and  to  shew  them,  that  money  dishon- 
estly obtained,  has  this  consequence ;  that  the  fear  of  being  seen  in 
possession  of  it,  is  as  great  as  the  difficulty  and  risk  of  its  obtainment. 
It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  account  for  a  heavy  surplus;  hence  we  find 
the  youthful  defaulter  seeks  with  greater  avidity,  opportunities  of 
reckless  distribution  and  unmeaning  expenditure,  and  employs  more 
ingenuity  too,  and  tells  a  thousand  lies  against  the  one,  to  that  and 
to  those,  he  used  whilst  plundering  his  employer.  Here  it  had  been 
shewn  I  hadrobbed  the  firm,  which  had  the  misfortune  to  employ  me,  in 
£1,500  and  upwards,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  they  never  could  make 
out ;  Floss  had  plundered  society  out  of  a  much  greater  amount;  we 
had  left  our  wives  and  children  beggars — were  outcasts  and  scamps, 
and  yet  could  not  raise  between  us  in  cash  and  moveables,  forty 
pounds,  although  our  debts  unpaid,  Were  twice  that  amount.*— Indirect 
means  of  obtaining  wealth  is  sure  to  have  the  concomitant  curse  I 
have  described.— -I  am  the  very  one  to  advise  you,  for  I  have  felt  the 

consequences;  you  have 1  do  trust  you  never  will  have  that  to  learn. 

— Shun  it, — shun  it;  had  I  done  so,  I  might  have  been  as  happy  as 
you  are  now. 

"Well,"  said  Floss,  "you  see  now  what  we  have  to  shape  on: 
J?18,  and  our  wits;  with  a  hundred  pounds  offered  for  my  apprehension. 
The  prospect  is  not  very  charming  certainly;  but  we  must  try  to 
pluck  a  bit,  until  something  turns  up.  I  have  some  hopes  yet  that  the 
old  unnatural  villain  will  not  prosecute,  at  any  rate,  if  he  can't  catch 
me, — 1  think  he  will  not  But  I  must  drop  this  Frenchman  alto- 
gether ;  for,  although  I  could  speak  French  sufficiently  to  gammon  a  lot 
of  illiterate  women,  it'll  not  do  amongst  the  society  we  are  likely  to 
meet  with  here.  I  shall  still  keep  on  die  whiskers  and  the  mustache, 
as  it  is  now  fashionable;  thanks  be  to  little  Vic's  choice,  it  does  give 
her  unfortunate  subjects  who  have  been  making  little  mistakes,  an 
opportunity  of  avoiding  those  who  would  correct  them,  better  than  the 
old  and  obvious  plan  of  keeping  bare  faces  did.  So  I  shall  assume 
the  airs  of  a  would-be-knowing  country  squire,  that  has  come  here  on  a 
spree,  to  spend  my  money,  and  vex  my  parents,  simply  because  they 
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are  too  fond  of  me,  and  I  hare  always  had  too  much  of  my  own  way, 
and  so  I  am  come  to  be  made  ready  for  the  spit 

"My  name  is,  therefore,  from  this  moment  Hadland—you  had 
better  spell  it,  for  it  would  look  awkward  if  you  were  to  forget  it,  or 
niake  a  mistake ;  yours  must  be  St.  H ive—  from  a  first-rate '  family, 
but  a  precious  flat;  only,  of  course,  both  of  us  are  well  educated,  and 
gentlemen — would  not  do  else — we  must  make  the  £18  go  a  long 
way. — Well  go  into  a  billiard-room,  if  we  can  get  'em  to  that,  or 
cards,  I  think  we  shall  make  them  remember  our  visit  For,  although 
it  is  notorious  that  the  Dublin  swells  are  not,  nor  never  were  troubled 
with  any  great  superfluity  of  pocket  pieces,  and  though  it  would  be 
difficult  to  extract  (like  St  Leon)  blood  from  a  stone,  we  will 
endeavour  to  perform — and  without  the  aid  of  tapers  and  holy-water, 
as  great  a  miracle,  that  of  exacting  a  comfortable  existence  until  we  get 
the  necessary  funds  for  a  new  campaign,  from  the  takers-in  in  this 
venerated  city.  So  now  for  a  stretch  up  one  of  the  principal  streets, 
shew  our  figures  and  togs — soon  known  are  strangers  here.  The  bar- 
pies  will  be  on  the  look  out;  there  will  absolutely  be  a  row  who  are 
to  victimise.  It  will  be  like  the  game-cock  and  the  young  falcon. 
A  game-cock  saw  a  young  tame  falcon  come  out  of  his  master's 
aviary,  and  walk  with  the  greatest  nonchalence  amongst  his  lady 
loves ;  and  after  a  little  time  fixed  his  large  piercing  eye  on  one  of 
his  sons,  which  look  alone  knocked  the  young  gentleman  on  his  back, 
and  set  his  mother  into  chuck-chucks.  'Now,  what's  all  that  for/ 
sjdd  the  great  big  game-cock  to  the  young  tame  falcon.  '  I'll  mill 
you/  said  the  gallant  husband  and  paternal  parent ;  and  being  no 
otasterer,  struck  left  and  right  at  him  at  once ;  but  though  he  missed 


in  both  his  intentions,  yet  it  had  the  effect  of  terrifying  the  young 

'Get  up, 
you  when  you  are  down/      To  this  honorable  request,  however,  the 


falcon  on  its  back.     '  Get  up,'  said  the  game-cock  '  or  I'll  strike 


falcon  returned  no  other  reply,  save  opening  his  large  mouth  and 
hissing  at  him. 

'What  do  you  hiss  at  ?  you  coward !  get  up  or  I'll  jump  upon  you;' 
still  the  falcon  laid  on  his  back  and  only  hissed  the  more. 

'Yon  wont  get  up,'  said  the  indignant  game-cock;  'well  then 
here  goes,'  so  saying  he  jumped  right  upon  the  belly  of  the  falcon ; 
who  no  sooner  perceived  that  he  had  him  fairly  on,  than  he  grasped 
hold  of  his  breast  with  his  long  strong  claws,  ripped  it  open,  and  the 
next  moment  was  seen  limping  away  with  the  cock's  heart,  which  he 
ate  on  his  topmost  peg,  that  he  could  take  his  time  over  it,  same  as 
cockatoos  do  nuts ;  and  then  take  his  afternoon's  nap— ha,  ha." 

"The  moral,  Mr.  Floss,"  said  I  coolly. 

"Oh,  only  that  when  the  youth  of  this  city  think  they  have  fairly 
got  their  hands  into  our  pockets — we  shall  have  their  pocket-books 
in  ours — that's  all." 

"No,  Mr.  Floss,  it  has  a  far  more  fearful  import,  the  falcon  was  a 
snbtle,  cowardly, crouching  villain;  and  his  nature  seems  to  be  coeval 
with  the  fiendish  spirit,  that  appears  to  wallow  in  delight,  in  the  re- 
of  the  Moody  act    For  the  first  time  in  your  life  your  conver- 
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sation  has  inspired  me  with  horror  and  detestation ;  for  I  feel,  devil/' 
said  I,  catching  hold  of  him  by  the  cravat  "  that  you  have  played  the 
falcon  with  me.  I,  like  the  chicken,  left  the  warm  bosom  of  home, 
disregarded  the  protecting  wing  of  a  mother,  a  merciless  falcon 
came,  struck  down  her  fond  hopes,  sucked  the  warm  life-blood  of  a 
father ;  and  the  son  he  dragged  with  him  to  his  own  infernal  haunts. 
Hell-hound  !  but  I  have  thee  now ;  I  have  not  signed  the  bond — my 
wife,  my  children,  all ;  call  for  retribution,  and  better  brave  slavery 
'neath  scorching  whips  and  tropic  heats,  or  feel  like  shame  when  gar- 
nishing a  convict  gang,  as  early  acquaintance  stops  to  wonder — or 
dreaming  guilt,  when  it  wakes  to  thoughts  of  distant  home — better 
this  I  say,  than  have  their  curses — no,  their  prayers,  withering  away 
my  heart-strings" — with  this,  1  dashed  him  furiously  to  the  wall,  and 
I  found  him  trembling  under  my  grasp :  he  got  hold  of  the  bell-pull 
and  rang  it  violently,  and  knowing  that  inevitable  ruin  would  follow 
exposition ;  at  the  waiter's  approach  I  loosened  my  grasp,  and  Floss 
faintly  ordered  two  glasses  of  brandy,  and  then  sullenly  slunk  into 
his  seat.  Soon  as  the  waiter  returned,  and  we  had  each  finished  our 
glass  at  a  draught,  Floss  looked  at  me  for  some  time  in  the  face,  and 
then  said,  "Muggynson,  we  must  part;  these  sudden  childish  out- 
breaks will  ruin  us  both.  I  shall  not  commence  any  recrimination — 
that  has  been  done  too  often — but  we  had  better  part" 

"Be  it  so." 

"  And  yet,  Mr.  Muggynson,  I  should  almost  think  a  young  man 
of  your  appearance,  youth,  and  talents,  might  almost  do  as  well  by 
getting  into  the  society  that  I  know  I  can  introduce  you  to;  as  with  a 
squalling  family  in  a  lodging,  and  about  £80  a-year  salary ;  I  am  sure 
nature  never  gave  you  the  person,  and  splendid  appearance  it  has  done 
for  no  better  a  purpose." 

I  felt  there  was  much  truth  in  that,  however. 

"Well  then,  what  a  fool  you  are  to  be  showing  there  is  more  of 
your  mother,  than  your  father  in  you,  every  five  minutes ;  know  your- 
self man,  get  yourself  dressed,  and  we'll  shew  ourselves  in  the  Park, 
and  finally  blaze  away  at  the  theatre,  and  it  will  go  ill  if  we  don't 
distinguish  ourselves  yet,  before  twenty-four  hours  nave  elapsed." 

This  appeal  to  my  person,  (a  subject  that  Floss  well-knew  I  had 
the  highest  opinion  of,)  as  well  as  his  very  judicious  remarks  about 
my  abilities,  and  the  inspiring  effect  of  the  brandy,  had  the  result, 
which  the  cunning  Floss  intended  them  to  have. 

We  accordingly  displayed  our  white  kids  that  night,  in  one  of  the 
front  seats  of  the  royal  theatre ;  and  no  doubt  made  a  great  many 
conquests ;  but  it  not  being  etiquette  there  to  make  it  known  to  the 
gentlemen  whose  appearance  has  had  such  mischievous  effects  upon 
them,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  exactly  where  to  make  our  first 
attacks.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  if  we  were  too  obtuse  to 
find  out  the  right  method  and  place ;  it  was  not  so  with  our  western 
neighbours,  for  we  had  not  sat  long  in  our  box  when  a  gentleman 
from  behind,  handed  us  a  play-bill,  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  that  article 
was  a  desideratum  with  us ;  and  after  doing  so,  said,  he  thought  he  had 
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dad  the  honor  of  seeing  us  before,  bnt  could  not  think  whether  it  was 
at  Brussels  or  not.  I  pushed  Floss,  for  I  thought  he  was  an  officer 
in  disguise,  who  wanted  to  make  sure  of  his  man,  before  he  took  him 
away.  Floss  had  more  nerve,  and  it  was  well  for  him — he  had  more 
occasion  for  it ;  indeed,  from  the  moment  we  had  landed  at  Kingstown, 
he  had  stared  every  officer,  and  policeman  in  the  face,  as  though  he 
suspected  him  to  be  a  thief,  or  was  himself  a  government  spy,  to  look 
after,  and  report  upon  the  police's  conduct  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Floss  leisurely  turned  round  to  the  querist,  and  in  a  drawling 
nasal  tone,  replied — "  Not  in  Brussels ;  perhaps  in  Florence,  Rome, 
Athens,  or  perhaps  in  Grand  Cairo/' 

"  Och,  be  my  soul  but  you're  out  of  my  latitude  altogether;  not- 
withstanding I  honor  your  travels,  as  much  as  if  I'd  travelled  thim 
myself." 

"Irish — thank  God.     I  think  he  can't  be  an  officer." 

"  A — h,  do  you  reside  here,  or  n — o — t  ?" 

"Upon  my  honor,  you  may  say  that  I  reside  here,  whin  I  am  from 
home,  and  at  Ballangorang's  Castle  whin  I  am.  That  is  my  card. 
I'd  Like  to  know  you  better — I'd  like  to  be  talking  to  you  about 
Florence,  sur;  a  mighty  pretty  spot  I  believe  it  is.  What  part  of 
Spain  is  it  in,  sur  P  but  may  be  you'll  come  and  take  supper-— or — " 

" '  Sir  Larry  O'Haisy,'  "  said  Floss  looking  from  the  card,  "  you'll 
excuse  my  coming  to  sup  with  you,  but  if  you'll  honor  me  and  my 
friend  with  doing  the  same  favor  to  us,  we  shall  be  happy  in  the  ex- 
treme. I  am  very — ve — ry  sorry  that  I  can't  return  the  comp — liment 
as  far  as  the  ca — rd  goes,  unfortunately  I  forgot  my  cards;  but  I 
suppose  I  can  sup  with — out  one,  for  on — ce,  ha,  ah,  ah," 

"Well,  sur,  either  way  you  like,  upon  my  word,  sur,  we  shall, — 
but  mum,  yon's  the  Duchess  of  Buashmighigo  twigging  you  already 
——I  know  her  grace's  plan ;  she  pretends  to  be  looking  on  the  stage; 
but  she  has  got  a  side  pocket  in  her  opera-glass,  so  when  she  pretends 
to  be  looking  straight,  she  is  looking  skew :  she  soon  picks  out  all 
the  handsome  fellows,  it's  either  yoursilf  or  your  friend  she's  eying 
at,  but  which  she  likes  the  bist,  time  will  tell ;  but  I  know  to-morrow 
morning  she'll,  under  a  pretence  of  asking  me  who  you  are,  invite  me 
to  dinner." 

Well,  after  the  play  was  over,  Sir  Larry  and  another  obliging 
friend,  without  any  other  introduction,  save  asking  Sir  Larry  where 
he  was  going,  said  he  would  come  too,  if  he  were  invited;  of  course 
he  was,  in  the  most  pressing  manner  by  Sir  Larry,  who  swore  to  Mr. 
Hadland  and  myself,  that  the  supper  would  be  nothing  without  him  ; 
and  to  do  both  our  friends  justice,  after  about  the  third  glass  of  flip, 
their  wit— which  is  saying  a  good  deal — was  as  good  as  their 
appetites. 

Well,  although  it  was  an  expensive  way  of  opening  the  campaign, 
yet  it  was  attended  with  precisely  the  results  Floss  had  intended  it  to 
hare;  viz.,  our  wealth,  good  nature,  folly,  open-heartedness,  in  short, 
we  were  evidently  pigeons,  not  only  come  to  be  plucked,  but  actually 
fit  for  grilling,  or  to  be  made  into  that  more  elegant  dish,  a  pigeon-pie. 
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The  consequence  was,  our  acquaintance  was  most  interestingly  sought 
after,  and  we  had  a  host  of  invitations;  at  last,  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
Larry,  we  selected  one,  where  we  were  invited  to  dinner;  afterthe usual 
quantity  of  poteen  and  blarney,  cards  and  caution  were  introduced. 
There  seemed  a  little  disappointment,  however,  when  on  breaking-up 
at  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  found  that  somebody,  who 
was  not  of  their  body,  must  have  won  about  twenty  pounds,  as  they 
were  precisely  minus  in  that  amount. 

"  It's  short  of  whisky  they  were." 

"I  don't  know  what  ye  call  short,  but  on  my  honor  they  tuk  it 
pretty  long, — and  pretty  strong  into  the  bargain." 

"That  is,  if  there  be  much  strength  in  the  ta-kettle,  for  their  glasses 
were  chiefly  replenished  from  that  intoxicating  fountain." 

"I'd  boil  some  nate  whisky  to-morrow  night,  and  thin  see  them 
dilute  their  toddy — that'll  bring  them  to  if  any  thing  will,"  sug- 
gestingly  said  another. 

"Ah,  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that;"  said  the  first  speaker, 
"  but  it'll  be  well  after  all,  if  Sir  Larry  is  not  deceived  in  them." 

"He's  but  an  old  fool,  and  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mighty  pretty 
game." 

"Oh,  they're  flats  I'll  lav  my  life  on  it,  and  leave  'em  to  me,  to 
morrow  night  we'll  manage  better,  youll  see." 

In  the  mean  time  Floss  was  congratulating  me  as  to  the  easy 
victims  we  had  fallen  amongst,  "  we'll  pluck  them  all,"  and  perhaps 
we  might  have  done,  but  for  a  trifling  accident  which  happened  a 
night  or  two  after;  which  I  daresay  you  wonder  did  not  occur  sooner. 
We  were  sitting  as  usual,  drinking  toddy  and  smoking  cigars,  with 
all  the  charming  variety  of  an  Irish  after-dinner  conversation,  where 
each  consecutive  glass  produces  a  joke  more  brilliant  than  the  last, 
until  the  wit  becomes  so  pungent  and  pointed,  that  the  very  decant- 
ers begin  to  split,  and  the  glasses  are  sent  to  shivereens.  We  had 
not  quite  got  to  this  stage  of  an  Irishman's  delight  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  stepped  a  little  gentleman,  who  was  welcomed  with 
three  huzzas.  Though  the  cheering  was  very  loud,  very  vehement, 
and  very  boisterous,  there  was  evidently  a  dash  of  satire  thrown  in. 
But,  however,  he  shook  hands  with  all  around  the  room,  ourselves 
among  the  rest,  without  perceiving  we  were  strangers — soon,  how- 
ever, the  fact  was  made  known  to  him,  and  he  bowed  politely. 

"And  why  didn't  you  introduce  me  before  I  seed  them,  and  not 
allowing  me  to  have  been  shaking  hands  like  an  ague  fit,  without 
their  knowing  I  was  a  gintleman  ?  My  name  is  Dick  O'Mazem — 
honest  Dick  O'Mazem — a  name  well-known  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe — if  ever  you  happened  to  be  there  gintlemen — a  name,  I 
trust  as  is  regarded  in  every  respic table  climate  where  British  manufac- 
tures are  known.  I  wish  you  knew  what  they  said  of  me  on  the 
Exchange  flags — why  the  devil  don't  you  introduce  me,  Sir  Larry  ?" 

Sir  Larry  did  so. 

"Och,  Mr.  Hadland — I  am  happy  to  see  you,  sur,  on  this  side  of 
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the  water.  Mr.  St.  Hive,  the  same  to  you  sur ;  I  am  from  Liver- 
pool myself,  but  am  a  native  of  this  blackguard  city.  Will,  boys,  I 
dare  say,  you  are  all  wondthering  what's  brought  me  once  more 
amongst  you ;  don't  think  it's  your  own  pretty  faces,  or  that  there  is 
no  society  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  St  Hive  or  Mr.  Hadland  will  tell  you 
different— dy'e  see  ?  Will  lads,  a  jolly  good  health  to  all  of  you,  I 
wish  I  had  you  in  England  a  bit,  I'd  be  the  making  of  you." 

"Ah,  well;  but,  O'Mazem,  what  brought  you  here?  if  it's  not 
ourselves." 

"Och  that's  a  secret;  but  in  the  mane  time,  let  me  give  you  a  bit 
of  advice,  I  think  it's  a  duty  1  owe  a  lot  of  old  acquaintance,  you're 
most  of  you  younger  than  myself,  and  'pon-me-honor,  I  can't  help 
but  blush  to  find  you  leading  the  same  blackguard  lives  you  were 
whin  I  left  you.  Dhrinking,  billiard-playing,  carding,  gammoning, 
dressing,  idling — in  short  one  scheming  on  another — let  me  see, 
there  are  five]  honorables  among  you,  three  baronets,  and  1  don't 
know  how  many  esquires ;  and  hang  me  but  111  take  you  into  a  bar, 
dy'e  see  ?  where  there  shall  be  nothing  but  a  lot  of  young  clerks, 
that  shall  have  more  of  every  thing,  save  gammon,  than  the  lot  of  you 
put  together.  Commerce,  commerce  is  die  thing.  You  know  now 
devilish  poor  I  was  when  I  was  amongst  you  ? — see  what  I  have  done 
since, — made  a  fortune  ten  times  o'er." 

"Bravo,  hooroar,  ye'll  stand  a  champagne  dinner,  now  as  you're 
come  to  visit  your  native  place  ?" 

"Will  I  ?  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for  you;  but  I  will  put  you 
into  the  way  of  having  one  every  day ;  and  what  none  of  your  breed, 
seed,  or  generation  niver  did — paying  for  it,  d'ye  see  P  and  in  less 
time  than  any  of  your  worthy  ancestry — and  there  are  a  few  lords 
among  them — took  to  avoid  it — look  at  that  now.  Why,  to  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  extint  commercial  aflairs  are  carried  on  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  I  have  a  very  particular  friend  who  keeps  five 
hundred  clerks;  every  one  of  which  makes  more  a-year  by  'shoulder- 
ing' than  you  owe,  and  that's  saying  a  great  dale— -d'ye  see  P  Och, 
B  a  sp kind  jto.  for  bringing  y'oun?  lads  up-foV  making  'em* 
sharp— commerce  is  the  thing. 

As  to  the  only  trade  I  ever  knew  to  be  carried  on  here — 1  mane 
that  of  exporting  a  lot  of  six-feet-two  young  men,  in  empty  bottoms, 
with  nothing  but  three  suits  of  cloths,  two  shirts,  and  a  few  pair  of 
kids,  limon  and  white;  a  walking  cane,  with  a  plated  knob— 'gold' 
of  course— a  brace  of  old  flint-lock  duelling-pistols ;  a  pair  of  smash- 
ing black  whiskers — all  the  trousers  made  as  tight  as  possible,  of 
course — the  only  riddy  money  in  their  pockets — a  kick  or  two  at  the 
waiters,  and  all  that's  in  their  banker's,  barring  three  lethers  of  credit, 
which  are  never  opened,  (they  can  actually  smell  them  there;)  and  to 
expict  in  return,  for  such  goods  as  I  have  just  described  in  the  manifest, 
a  lot  of  prime,  plump,  young  Lancashire  witches,  laden  with  wit, 
honor,  education,  exquisite  beauty,  prudence,  industry,  and  being 
trained  from  youth  to  detest,  if  creatures  so  good  can  be  said  to  hate 
anything,  idleness,  impudence,  and  gammon.     With  these  qualities, 
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to  hope  for  a  general  cargo  of  merchandize,  as  well  as  as  much  in 
her  reticule  as  would  have  purchased  the  whole  of  the  other  cargo  put 
together, — or  in  other  words,  to  expect  that  they  are  as  hig  fools,  as 
you  are  villains,  is  all  stuff,  unless,  by  the  bye,  you  can  prach  a  bit, 
and  then  you've  a  chance — d'ye  see  ?" 

A  general  roar  of  laughter  (rather  ironical)  followed  this  sally. 

"Gintlemen,  I  am  extremely  glad,  and  it  affords  me  great  pleasure, 
to  find  that  my  remarks  are  received  with  such  evident  tokens  of 
satisfaction ;  but,  the  fact  is,  young  men,  life  without  employment  is 
but  a  sorry  affair  after  all — what  are  you  all  P  you  set  of  mon — otonous 
beings.  The  life  of  a  clock  pendulum  is  a  far  more  respectable 
calling  than  yours — more  variety,  and  a  deal  more  useful — d  ye  see  ? 
First  of  all,  you're  gintlemen,  of  course,  and  the  divil  of  it  is,  you 
can  each  ate,  dhrink,  dress,  and  the  rest,  as  well  as  your  eldest 
brothers ;  though  he,  the  blackguard,  is  the  only  one  that  has  the 
manes  of  doing  it.  Well,  look  at  your  rearing :  in  the  first  place, 
you're  all  too  iligant  to  work,  too  big,  and  too  strong;  will  thin,  you 
must  have  a  college  education,  you  pollute  the  walls  of  old  'Trinity/ 
just  as  long  as  your  youth  is  supposed  to  be  a  protection  for  your 
improprieties, — and  then  you're  kicked  out.  Will  thin,  you'll  study 
for  the  law — ha,  ha,  ha,  you  just  study  enough  of  it  to  keep  you 
from  its  protecting  wing  for  petty  larceny:  then  physic — 'apothecary- 
ing' — meugh !  you  just  learn  a  sufficiency  to  sit  up  as  a  sort  of  quack 
amongst  your  friends;  and  thin  have  to  practice  pistol-shooting  at  the 
rifle  gallery  two  hours  a-day — to  compil  payment,  it  has  to  be  made 
into  a  sort  of  debt  of  honor,  or  ye'd  niver  git  a  screw — d'ye  see  ?" 

I  thought  O'Mazem  would  be  carrying  his  statistics  too  far — but 
no,  a  roar  rewarded  each  dash. 

"Will  thin,  you  study  short- hand — 'many  have  risen  to  the  highest 
and  most  honorable  employments,  from  being  nothing  but  reporters 
in  the  House  of  Commons' — ha,  you  have  just  acquired  enough  after 
six  months'  study — painful  of  coorse — to  take-down  an  electioneer- 
ing speech ;  but  the  devil  of  it  is,  neither  yourself  nor  nobody  else  can 
read  it — ha,  ha,  ha,  d'ye  see  ?  No,  no :  but  the  rale  study  that  you 
shine  in,  and  act  in,  as  a  body — I  will  say  it,  the  world  cannot 
match  you — is  your  extraordinary  knowledge  of  gammon,  and  git- 
ting  into  debt;  in  these  theories  you  are  omnipotent;  and  as  to  your 
liabilities,  I  don't  think  the  greatest  financier  that  ever  lived  could  get 
you  out,  unless  he  was  to  scuttle  the  island  and  dhrown  your  creditors, 
dy'e  see  ?  Well  thin,  as  none  of  these  sciences  can  be  cultivated 
here,  with  any  advantage  to  its  possessor — you  wisely  imagine 
that  no  man's  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  so  you  export  them 
to  England,  with  your  own  purty  carcasses  thrown  in  with  them. 

"It'll  not  do,  unless  you  can  strike  out  something  fresh — fortin 
hunting,  lodging-house  gammoning,  inn-desaving,  wild  min  of  the 
woods,  Indian  chiefs,  with  the  rale  war-whoop — itll  not  do,  nothing 
but  praching — and  that,  to  do  you  credit,  poor  devils,  I  don't  think 
you  have  hypocrisy  enough  for — nothing  will  do  unless  you  can  strike 
out  something  new,  or  strike  off  your  brogue— you  may  thry  it  on, 
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bat  you'll  find  that  your  belly  will  be  haxing  you  so  many  unhasey 
quistions  of  your  back,  and  vice  versa,  that  at  last — through  the 
most  powerful  interests  of  your  friends — you're  too  glad  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  indisputable  honor  and  emoluments  of  a  policeman, 
when  you  may  court  the  maids  for  a  hot  cup  of  coffee — be  taught  the 
reduction  of  vulgax  fractions,  by  manes  of  tasing  a  rattle,  and  demon- 
strating the  most  obstruse  problems  in  inebriation,  without  time,  with 
a  staff  and  a  broken  pate,  instead  of  a  pincil  and  a  writing  slate— d'ye 
see  ?  and  talk  of  your  dining  with  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  seconding 
Jack  O 'Slasher,  under  a  door-porch  of  a  fine  rainy  night — making 
every  thing  spring,  but  your  hopes — with  a  splendid  oil-cased  hat  on, 
and  124,  marked  on  your  coat  collar,  numbered  same  as  buther- 
milk  steeds,  with  a  brand  on  their  horns — d'ye  see  ?  only  to  think  of 
that  now.  But  why  the  devil  don't  ye  orther  some  more  punch,  for 
the  advice  I'm  pitching  into  ye  ? 

"  Oh,  there  is  nothing  like  commerce.  Why,  on  Saturday  last,  I 
made  £500  in  less  time,  with  less  manoeuvring,  and  fewer  lies,  than 
you  could  get  trust  for  a  cigar, — come  over  to  Liverpool,  and  I'll 
chalk  out  something  new  for  you.  What  d'ye  think  now  of  being 
agents  for  outlaws  ?  that's  a  rare  thing,  and  a  desideratum  in  Liverpool 
and  Manchester, — it  would  be  a  thriving  trade,  if  carried  on  with 
the  support  and  encouragement  of  the  attorneys  and  accountants;  it 
would  increase  their  practice  so, — there's  a  great  deal  of  it  done  now, 
— I  made  a  few  hundreds  by  it  whin  I  was  a  beginner,  but  I  am  above 
any  thing  of  that  sort  now — but  you  see  there  are  great  advantages. 
If  the  robber  consigns  any  thing  to  you,  you  don't  need  to  be  particu- 
lar about  the  returns,  and  then  if  he  threatens  to  split  to  his  creditors, 
you  can  write  by  the  same  post,  that  you'll  inform  them  where  he  is. 
Vou  hear  no  more  of  him— d'ye  see  r  Come,  boys,  here's  long  life 
to  you,  I'm  getting  dhry  with  making  your  fortunes — only  ship  the 
proceeds  to  a  rispiciable  climate — what  d'ye  laugh  at  P — I  know  one, 
the  very  place — pho!  what's  the  name  of  it?  it's  where  the  tropics 
are  situated— oh,  bother !  the  line  itself  crosses  at  certain  saisons  of 
the  year — (a  roar) — what  the  devil  do  you  laugh  at  ?  you  wont  give 
me  time  to  deliver  myself — (another  of  about  five  minutes) — bad 
luck  to  your  ignorance — the  line's  across  there  now,  which  makes 
every  thing  in  the  tallow  and  wild-ox  trade  so  scarce,  and  imperti- 
nent, ungeographical,  laughing  wild-Irish,  so  plentiful,  as  it  crosses 
there  for  the  present,  for  the  prevention  of  exporting  the  one  and  im- 
porting the  other ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  crossing  it,  but  by  going 
under  it  like  fish,  which  is  just  what  you  are." 

"Why  like  fish  ?"  demanded  they  all  at  once. 

"  Because  you  have  a  devil  of  a  swallow,  dine  upon  your  neigh- 
hours,  and  return  the  compliment  with  a  hook;  you  were  afraid  of 
a  rod  when  young,  and  have  dreaded  the  terminus  of  a  line  ever 
since,  would  dhrink  salt  and  water  sooner  than  pay  a  fine;  although 
you  have  no  religion,  you  carp  at  daise,  you  don't  know  your  own 
young,  and  through  your  crab-like  action  your  parents  acknowledge 
no  greater  affinity ;  you're  always   scaley,  your  head's  never   from 
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under  water,  you  die  out  of  bed,  generally  through  an  act  of 
suspension,  and  though  you  hare  your  eyes  open,  there  is  a  finish  to 
your  erring  lives.— Hooroar  boys !" 

And  they  all  did  hooroar,  and  then  threatened  to  fry  him  alive. 

"A-kill  is  the  same  one  way  as  the  other;  but  though  yon  don't  per- 
save  any  whit-ing  my  eye,  youll  find  I  am  read  in  the  I -Iliad,  though 
my  mother  did  babytize  me  in  the  river,  my  courage  sticks  to  me  like 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  makes  me  invulnerable  in  the  musceley  part 
of  my  eelj—  so  here's  to  you;  you  see,  lobsters  in  perspective,  I  am 
not  to  be  caught  or  bait — ye  see  ?  Will,  nivir  mind,  you  know  my 
way ;  I  never  saw  a  fallen  foe  in  my  life,  if  I  had  a  shilling  in  my 
pocket,  but  I  would  jump  upon  him.  Now,  only  see  how  I  rose 
the  Bradford  market  in  two  hours,  three  yards,  that  is  3d.  a-yard  for 
every  inch  of  cloth  that  was  sold, — got  £500  for  the  trick,  and  a 
letter  of  congratulation  from  Rothschild,  wid  a  intimation  that  he 
would  git  me  appointed  first  officer  in  the  financial  department  of  the 
Russian  cabinet— d'ye  see  ?  Stop,  111  shew  it  you—  where  is  it  ? 
where  the  blazes  is  it?"  continued  Mr.  O'Mazem,  rummaging  his 
pockets  in  vain,  "  och,  nivir  mind,  I  was  so  glad  to  see  you  that  I 
left  it  at  home ;  I'm  studying  the  language  ever  since— dislocated 
both  my  jaws  with  endivouring  to  think  of  the  words,  and  turned  the 
tympanum  of  my  mimory  with  thrying  to  pronounce  them ;  draw 
short  cuts  who  is  to  be  appointed  my  secretary. 

"So,  my  dear  fellows,  you  persave  that  commerce  is  the  thing 
for  you;  you  credit  maltrators! — you  reciprocity  destroyers! — for 
mind  you,  although  it's  known  to  everybody,  that  I  am  making  me 
thousands*  and  tins  of  thousands,  yet  there's  not  a  broker,  banker,  or 
merchant,  would  discount  my  bill  for  £ 20— drye  see  P  and  the  rasion 
is,  because  I  have  got  a  touch  of  the  brogue;  it's  the  name  that  such 
vagabonds  as  you  give  to  the  commercial  character — that  is,  if  it 
have  one  at  all,  which  is  the  ruin  of  the  most  brilliant  genius;  mere's 
no  reciprocity— d'ye  see  ?  Will,  boys,  and  d'ye  know  what  has 
brought  me  among  you  after  all  ? — blarney  apart.  I  know  you  are 
all  puzzled,  so  111  just  tell  you  at  once,  as  yer  old  friends,  and  I 
know  you'll  keep  it  a  secret,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  act 
of  diplomacy.  I  am  sint  down  here  by  government,  to  sittle,  if 
possible,  this  loag  pinding  dispute  between  Father  Mathew  and 
the  distillers;  for  which,  if  I  succeed,  I  am  to  be  knighted— now 
only  think  of  that !  And  I  shall  do  it  boys,  as  sore  as  whisky  has 
more  power  than  the  teetotal  champion.'r 

"Your  plans,  Dick,"  roared  they  all. 

"Och,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  and  111  tell  you,  if  old  Father  Mathew 
doesn't  come  to  by  paceable  manes,  111  threaten,  not  only  him,  but 
the  whole  Irish  nation  with  an  extra  duty  on  whisky." 

"With  a  what  r 

"With  a  remove!  for  I  am  invested  with  full  powers— and  111 
exercise  them  to  the  water-drinkers'  dismay,  if  they  don't  at  once 
accede  to  my  proposals— 111  threaten  them  with  removing  every 
whisky-distillery  into  England,  and  putting  on  a  thundering  duty  to 
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allhov  it  that  is  exported  to  Ireland — and  why  not  ?  since  they're  all 
wather-drinkers— save  Father  Mathew,  Dan,  and  the  clargy,  I  will 
say  that  for  them — thin  would  not  there  he  a  hubbub,  repeal  of  the 
onion?   nor  the  disuniting  of  their  souls  from  their  bodies  would 
cause  such  a  row,  it  would  be  the  greatest  inroad  tyrant  England  ever 
perpetrated  on  that  ill-fated  country,     *  What,  take  away  from  you 
the  inheritance  of  your  forefathers?  what  will  ambitious,  tyrant,  blood- 
thirsty England  do  nixt  ? — why,  she  will  take  away  your  shillalaghs, 
your  wives,  your  wakings,  your  children,    the  founts   that  contain 
your  holy-water,  your  merry-makings,  your  weddings,  your  christen- 
ings, nay,  your  very  poverty  will  be  siezed,  and  crammed  into  her 
insatiable  maw— have  I  lived  to  hear,   to  see,  to  feel  that  such  a 
demoniacal  attimpt  has  been  made  on  the  liberties,  happiness,  and 
comforts  of  Ireland's  green  sod  ?  Rise  ye  stones  ! — rise  ye  women 
and  children,  as  one  man,  and  pelt,  aye  to  death,  like  Stephen  of  ould, 
the  ruffian  that  would  attempt  to  wrest  the  very  ghost  of  a  spirit  vat 
from  your  country's  embrace/  Och,  there  would  be  floods  of  iloquence 
spilt  upon  the  subject;  so,  look  out.     I  gave  him  a  fair  chance  in  all 
this:  I  offered,  if  he  would  make  me  his  agent  for  the  medals,  and  go 
snacks  in  the  profits  of  them,  I  would  have  allowed  the  thing  to  have 
dropped;  but  he  thried  some  blarney,  and  I  was  too  ould  for  him — 
d'ye  see  ?  ha,  ha." 

"  Well  done,  Dick;  now  tell  us  the  real  truth,  have  you  not  just 
come  here  a  few  days,  because  some  of  your  commercial  friends  are 
too  pressing  for  your  company,  and  are  wishful  to  form  too  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  you?*' 

"Oh,  *pon  my  honor,  no;  I  bid  defiance  to  all  the  jail-doors  and 
their  locks  in  her  British  Majesty's  possessions.  Och,  by  the  bye,  but 
I  think  I  could  give  you  a  hit  of  a  commission,  where  you'd  make  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds  at  once.     There  is  a  lady,  of  the  highest 
respictability,  who  called   upon  me  the  other  day,  to  pay  me  for 
twenty  cases  of  champagne,  that  she  had  bought  of  me  for  her  own 
private  use;  and  a  puncheon  of  whisky,  and  half  a  ton  of  hams  for 
the  kitchen — so  you  may  persave,  from  the  extint  of  her  housekeep- 
ing, that  she's  respictable.     Will,  in  coorse  of  a  little  bit  of  chat  in 
the  private  office — for  she  honored  me  with  taking  a  seat  in  it — I 
informed  her  I  was  coming  over  to  Dublin.     'Indeed,  sur,'  says  she, 
'perhaps  you  can  do  me  a  little  bit  of  a  favor  whilst  you're  there.' 
*I  will  if  I  can,  in  coorse,  ma'm,'  I  said.  Well,  thin  she  began  to  tell 
me  how  she  had  been  robbed  and  plundered  by  a  vagabond  of  the 
name  of  Floss,  that  he  had  passed  a  false  cheque  upon  her  for  £500, 
and  that  he  had  nearly  broken  her,  and  her  family's  hearts,  poor  things, 
all  as  like  herself  as  paint,  thirteen  on'em,  all  daughters,  all  with 
red,— but  111  not  describe  'em, — you  must  help  me  to  find  the 
villain  out,  and  then'  I  know  you'll  meet  with  a  grateful  introduc- 
tion. 

"There's  a  chance  for  you;  here,"  said  he,  handing  one  of  the 
identical  placards,  offering  £100  reward  for  the  capture  of  Floss; 
whilst  I  was  sinking  through  the  very  room  floor,  and  durst  not  look 
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at  Floss,  or  assist  myself  to  a  glass  of  punch,  my  hand  trembled  so; 
"there's  one  hundred  pounds  there  for  you,  and  the  lady  who  has 
honored  me  with  this  commission  will  give  another,  So,  now  boys  set 
to  work,  for  in  Dublin  they  are,  that's  beyond  a  doubt ;  her  attorney 
and  herself  found  that  out, — I  believe  he  has  a  companion  with  him, 
that  was  a  partner  with  him,  and  is  a  defaulter,  in  a  particular  friend's 
office  of  mine,  to  the  amount  of  £15,000 — so,  if  we  can  crib  him, 
there  will  be  a  mighty  pretty  day's  work  of  it — now,  you  right  hon- 
orables,  what  d'ye  think  of  that  ?  wont  it  be  better  than  twisting 
your  cues  at  the  billiard-table,  or  sitting  kicking  your  heels  here  ?" 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  this  gentleman  whom  you  are  in  search 
of  ?'*  said  Mr.  Hadland,  as  he  whiiFed  the  smoke  from  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  and  in  the  most  droning  of  drones,  repeated  his  request. 

"Know  him!  my  dear  Mr.  Hadland,  I  should  think  I  have  great 
occasion  to  know  him, — let  me  see,  he  was  in  the  gineral  way,  like 
myself — I  sold  him  twenty  puncheons  of  whisky,  and  forty-one  tons 
of  bacon;  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  paid  me  for  like  a  brick.  The 
second  transaction  was  a  'chop,'  eighteen  hogsheads  of  sherry — in 
bond,  of  coorse — for  gineral  goods,  consisting  of  woollen  cloths, 
quil tings,  some  Welsh  umber,  tapioca,  rosin,  black  lead,  knives  and 
forks,  a  large  quantity  of  nails,  six  gross  of  coffee  mills,  forty  gross  of 
buckles  and  rings  for  saddlers,  twelve  dozen  of  muskets — aye,  exactly, 
that  was  a  gross — fifteen  gross  of  tumblers,  and  some  decanters,  and 
other  miscellaneous  effects  of  uncertified  bankrupts  and  outlaws, 
for  Floss  did  a  good  deal  in  that  way  himself.  Well,  the  whole  of 
them  goods  I  sint  out  to  the  Coast,  and  swopped  em  for  palm  oil, 
that  I  afterwards  chopped  for  soap,  which  I  sint  to  Belfast, 
and  chopped  for  butt  her,  bacon,  and  herrings,  the  only  things  this  un- 
fortunate country  manufactures — d'ye  see  ?  Well,  it  was  a  schooner 
of  a  friend  of  mine,  that  I  shipped  the  butther,  bacon,  and  herrings 
in ;  a  pretty  thing  she  was,  bran  new — the  '  Mary,'  he  called  her 
after  a  sweetheart  of  mine— d'ye  see  ?  I  did  not  underwrite  for 
a  single  rap, — the  schooner  was  wreck'd,  and  I  lost  every  meg,  so  I 
have  occasion  to  rimimber  Mr.  Floss,  for  all  the  fish  tasted  of  salt 
bacon  for  a  month ;  dropped  the  shares  of  the  fish  market,  and  played 
the  devil  with  the  stame  tugs— d'ye  see  ?  And  for  this  thrick  he 
played  me,  Mr.  Hadland,  if  I  can  only  lay  hould  of  him,  111  poc- 
ket the  'front,  that's  all,  if  I  catch  him  I'll  take  care  of  him,  if  I 
can't;  I'll  let  him  go— d'ye  see?  Mr.  Hadland,  and  independent  of 
the  £100  that  is  offered  for  his  apprehension,  and  the  lady's.  So  you 
see,  boys,  he's  worth  sticking  to,  and  if  you  can't  get  hold  of  him, 
why  let  him  run  away,  as  well  as  his  friend;  if  you  don't  see  him — 
but  you  lose  the  only  opportunity  of  making  your  fortunes— d'ye 
see?" 

Could  you  identify  either  of  them  ?"  at  last  I  ventured  to  ask. 

Could  I  what  ?  och,  come  then,  that's  good;  haven't  I  tould  you, 

sur,  that  with  the  one  I  did  a  very  considerable  stliroke  of  business; 

for  beyond  the  few  events  I  have  named,  we've  often  had  a  purk  at 

each  other's  ribs,   and  the  last   time  he  jobbed  me  to   the  tune  .of 
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£3,000  in  fifteen  minutes,  which  I  suppose,  I  shall  never  see  a  d — d 
franc  of,  unless  the  £200,  if  I  catch  hiin.  As  to  the  other  young 
villain,  he  used  to  come  running  to  my  office  twenty  times  a-day 
whin  he  was  sarving  his  time,  and  after  he  became  cash-keeper, — he 
was  appointed  to  that  onerous  situation  when  very  young,  in  despite 
of  all  I  could  say  to  the  conthrary ;  for  I  could  see  that  the  young 
gintleman  was  too  sharp,  and  that,  I  told  my  friend,  but  all  would 
not  do,  he  was  fond  of  the  lad,  and  so  he  put  him  in ;  and  after  that, 
of  coorse,  my  cash-keeper,  and  sometimes  mysilf,  had  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds  from  him  ;  know  him  ?  only  think  of  that,  d'ye 
see  ?  As  to  the  other  I  have  got  his  exact  description,  as  he  was 
last  seen. — 'Large  bushy  black  whiskers,  mustaches  and  tip  ;* — ha, 
ha, — 111  pick  him  out  from  a  thousand.  Do  you  happen  to  know 
him,  Mr.  Hadland  ?" 

"Well!  he's  a  great  scoundrel,"  said  Floss,  biting  his  lip  from  ex- 
cessive rage, — "why,  as  I  live — no— it  cannot,"  said  Floss,  looking 
through  the  window  into  the  street;  "  upon  my  honor,  gentlemen,  I 
thou — ght  the  ve — ry  ob — ject  of  yo — ur  remarks  was  coming  up 
the  other  side  of  the  street — heavenly  heavens — but  for  those  dark 
black  whiskers,  I  should — I'll  swear  it's  he." 
"  Who  ?"  asked  every  one  in  the  room. 

"Floss,  the  very  Floss  himself — I'll  swear  to  him,"  with  this,  I 
rushed  to  the  window  to  see  like  the  rest,  who  Floss,  was  pointing  at, 
as  the  individual,  and  there  saw — Mr.  Sharpwrit !  by  all  that's 
curious,  be- whiskered  and  mustached  in  the  most  wonderful  manner. 
There  could  be  no  earthly  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  his  visit,  after 
what  had  fallen  from  O'Mazem;  neither  could  there  be  much 
doubt  as  to  what  were  Mr.  Floss'  intentions  towards  lrim,  when  he  dis- 
covered in  him  the  object  of  so  much  inquiry. 

"  Now,  you  right  honorables,  the  game's  in  view,  I'll  swear,  as  Mr. 
Hadland  says,  (looking  knowingly  at  Floss,)  I'll  swear  that  yonder 
is  the  very  gintleman,  so  two  of  you  dodge  him  :  one  stay  where  he 
is,  whilst  the  other  comes  here  to  till  us  where  he's  gone  to,  and  in 
the  mane  time  we'll  concoct  our  plans.  In  the  first  place,  let  us 
have  two  more  bowls  of  punch,  it  can  go  out  of  the  capture -money, 
and  thin  we  can  deliberate — now  boys,  off*  with  you,  but  don't  attempt 
to  seize  him  until  we  come  up.  Will,  boys,  now  rimimber,  fair  play, 
and  no  quarrelling  afther — it  must  be  share  and  share  a-piece ;  and 
myself  two,  for  putting  you  up  to  the  move — Mr.  Hadland  and  his 
friend  if  they  choose,  can  claim  the  same  privilege,  because  of  the 
^identification." 

"  Spare  me  there ;  he  was  once  my  friend,  and  villain  though  he 
he/'  said  Floss  with  a  withering  frown,  for  this  was  a  compound  cut, 
the  one  at  Mr.  O'Mazem  for  his  forwardness,  the  other  at  his  in- 
tended victim.  "  I  cannot  betray  him."  This  last  observation,  and 
the  method  in  which  it  was  delivered,  somewhat  staggered  the  coterie; 
and,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  punch,  it  might  hate  dashed  the 
undertaking  with  all  its  hopes. 
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"Och,  here  is  the  punch — here  sur,  here  is  the  pay.  I  should 
think  it's  a  long  time  since  you  ever  received  riddy  money  for  any 
thing  you  brought  into  this  room ;  you  see  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  git 
Jngjish  amongst  you — now  boys,  wash  your  qualms  down,  and  think 
of  the  grateful  reception  that  your  deeds  will  meet  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  old  lady  and  her  thirteen  daughters — lit  gallantry  and  the 
smoking  bowl,  inspire  you  to  deeds  that  though  they  may  not  immor- 
talize you,  will  put  your  pockets  into  a  position  to  afford  a  jink,  when 
the  boot-maker  comes,  a  thing  you've  not  often  been  able  to  do,  since 
he  refused  to  trust  you  last.  As  to  the  matther  of  ^identification,  for 
the  same  rason  as  that  of  Mr.  Hadland,  it  must  be  left  to  some  other 
individual ;  for  beyond  the  one  advanced  by  him,  I  have  another  and 
that  is,  I  am  a  freemason,  and  know  him  to  be  one,  so  that  you  see, 
(not  that  I  should  care)  if  that  were  to  come  out  on  cross-examina- 
tion, it  would  bother  my  evidence,  indeed,  nullify  it  altogether.  But 
what  the  devil  is  the  matther  of  this  indentifying,  any  of  you  can  do 
that — 111  inthroduce  you,  and  the  divil  and  all  his  imps  are  in  it,  if 
you  can't  spake  to  him  afterwards." 

This  last  speech  was  received  with  great  applause;  whether  it  was 
the  speech  or  the  whisky  that  warmed  them  most,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  judge;  but  the  scout  just  at  this  time  arriving,  and  giving  them 
information  that  they  had  watched  the  supposed  Mr.  Floss  into  a 
neighbouring  coffee-house,  the  conspirators  rushed  out  in  a  body ;  it 
being  suggested  however,  that,  as  Mr.  O'Mazem  was  personally 
known  to  this  terrible  fellow,  he  (Floss)  might  rush  through  the 
coffee-room  window,  through  fear,  and  might  not  only  cause  a  great 
deal  of  alarm,  but  do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  worst  of  all,  get 
away.  This  was  intimated  by  Mr.  O'Mazem  himself,  who  also  sug- 
gested, that  the  better  plan  after  all,  would  be  to  get  an  officer,  in 
colored  clothes,  give  him  the  particulars,  (reserving  the  reward  for 
themselves  of  course,)  and  so  let  the  thing  be  done  in  a  business-like 
manner.  The  officer  with  one  or  two  to  go  into  the  room  just  to  pump 
him  a  bit;  the  '  ^identifiers'  with  Mr.  O'Mazem  at  their  head,  to  be 
in  readiness  in  another  apartment,  to  give  assistance  if  required. 
The  officer  who  was  selected  for  this  very  important  undertaking, 
was  one  who  has  been  heard  to  boast  a  thousand  times,  that  he 
could  not  be  deceived,  that  he  never  took  a  wrong  man,  and  never 
missed  a  right  one.  This  was  fortunate,  so  off  they  went;  Floss  and 
I,  for  the  most  delicate  and  praiseworthy  motives,  declined  the  intru- 
sion of  our  services ;  but  took  care  to  watch  narrowly  the  proceedings 
from  an  adjoining  tavern. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  comfortably  dismembering  a  lobster,  and  chop- 
ping up  some  lettuce,  radishes,  and  young  onions,  with  a  variety  of 
other  small  vegetables,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  salad,  which  he 
afterwards  completed  by  adding  oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  the  lobster, 
after  divesting  it  of  its  crustaceous  integuments,  and  putting  it  through 
the  same  process  he  had  the  vegetables.  He  then  uncorked  a  bottle 
of  double  stout,  and  then  cutting  a  very  fine  white  roll  into  two,  and 
covering  it  with  about  one- fifth  of  its  thickness  of  butter,  he  com- 
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menced  thinking  if  he  should  be  successful,  (and  in  the  name  of  Jona- 
than Wild  what  was  to  prevent  it,  as  he  had  already  discovered  the 
billiard-room  where  the  villains  had  been  the  night  before,)  he  should 
always  be  able  to  fare  as  well,  as  he  was  about  to  do.  "  Hig,  hig, 
it*s  well  I  had  the  caution  to  put  on  the  false  whiskers,  ( they're  such  a 
size  though,  I  can  hardly  eat,)  mustache  and  tip.  If  Floss  had  seen  me 
from  some  sly  corner  or  other,  he  might  have  been  off,  no  doubt  the 
villain  would,  he  has  the  eye  of  an  hawk ;  but  this  is  a  blinker,  he  would 
not  know  me  were  he  to  tumble  over  me,  particularly  his  not  expect- 
ing to  see  me  here — terrible  rough  passage,  given  me  a  devil  of  an 
appetite,  they  wont  get  much  out  of  their  two  shillings ;"  and  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  nearly  swallowed  half  the  roll  at  a  bolt,  and  then  lifted 
his  eyes  up  to  the  ceiling,  not  in  thankfulness  for  the  morsel,  like 
chicks  do  for  a  drop  of  water,  but  in  order  that  it  might  slip  down 
the  easier;  and  as  he  was  bringing  them  from  a  view  of  the  ceil- 
ing to  that  of  his  salad,  he  observed  the  fixed  orbs  of  a  gentleman 
of  rather  invidious  appearance  in  the  seat  opposite. 

"  Ask  your  pardon,  sir,  but  you  didn't  see  a  newspaper,  there, 
did  you  ?  just  behind  you  there  " 

"Is  this  the  one  ?"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit  putting  the  last  mouthful 
into  ellipsis,  the  right  whisker  protruding  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  left,  manifesting  the  exactness  of  the  punctuation. 

"  I  think  it  is — yes,  sir — thank  you  sir — sorry  to  be  so  trouble- 
some," said  the  man  who  never  missed  his  man,  (for  it  was  he)  "very 
sorry — very,"  evoluting  the  paper  two  or  three  times,  and  turning  it 
upside  as  many,  and  downside  up,  within  a  one-seventh ;  then  he  oe- 
gan  to  pore  over  it,  and  look  up  and  down  the  face  of  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  a  great  many  times,  and  first  read  the  leaden  in  his  whiskers, 
and  then  two  or  three  short,  but  very  interesting  paragraphs  in  his 
mustaches,  tip,  and  pencilled  eyebrows. 

"  Bless  my  soul,  where  can  it  be?"  said  the  gentleman  musingly, 

"my  eyes  are  not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be;  well,   I  suppose  we 

must  all  grow  older — bless  my  soul,'*  and  then  after  this  profound 

remark  and  pious  request,  he  commenced  a  regular  roley  poley  of 

the  paper,  still  he  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  the  object  of  his  great 

anxiety,  when  Mr.  Sharpwrit  to  get  quit  of  this  stupid  old  fool,  and 

in  order  that  he  could   luxuriate  a  little  bit  longer  over  the  cheese 

and  tart,  for  by  this  time  the  more  immediate  cause  of  the  repast  was 

getting  assuaged,   and  the  enjoyment  it  excited  allayed,  asked   the 

uneasy  gentleman  if  he  could  give  him  any  assistance. 

"Tnank  you,  sir — you're  very  good,  very — I  am  very  sorry — 
very — rery •» 

"Oh,  don't  name  it,  (the  old  fool)  give  me  the  paper — what  is  it 
you're  looking  for?" 

"  It's  about  a  very  heavy  reward  being  offered — ab        " 

"About  something  lost  ?" 

"  Not  exactly,  or  at  any  rate  not  so  lost  but  that  they  can  be 
found — I  think- 
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"What  is  the  amount  of  the  reward  ?"  asked  Mr,  Sharp  writ,  j  as  t 
glancing  over  the  paper  beside  him,  without  deigning  to  put  down  his 
knife  and  fork/' 

"  Only  one  hundred  pounds." 

"The  name?" 

"  Floss/' 

"What?" 

"Holo,  holo,  holo— why  you've  knocked  down  all  your  salad, 
the  oil  will  play  the  deuce  with  your  trousers — here  allow  me,  one 
good  turn  deserves  another/9  said  the  cool  gentleman,  picking  up  the 
fork  and  lobster  spoon  which  Mr.  Sharpwrit  had  dropped." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  that  be  all  you  are  looking  for,  you  may  give  it  up,  he 
has  been  taken  a  week  ago  in  Glasgow — I  have  just  come  from 
there,  and  heard  all  about  it — (must  not  let  the  old  covey  walk  in  for 
the  reward — devilish  strange  how  they  could  have  heard  of  it  here,) 
Ha,  ha,  how  singular !" 
D'ye  think  so  ?" 

Yes,  I  was  just  thinking  about  him  not  ten  minutes  ago— but 
I  suppose  you  did  not  hear  of  his  being  in  this  city— did  you  ?  what 
absurd  things  get  out — really  amazing  my  dear  sir,  I  have  often 
thought  of  it." 

"  My  dear  sir,-— oh  yes — that  is  I  am  told  he  is  in  this  city  at 
this  moment.  Between  you  and  me,  I  think  I  could  shew  you  his 
shadow  in  about  five  minutes,  if  you  would  like  to  accompany  me." 

"  Oh,  with  pleasure." 

"But  finish  your  dinner." 

"Oh!  my  dear  sir,  I  have  eaten  enough,  thank  you." 

("I  thought  so) — Would  you  have  the  goodness  just  to  tittilate 
the  bell,  as  you  are  next  to    it — thankee,  sir — oh,  waiter,    get   a 
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car." 


"  Yes,  sir, — there  is  one  at  the  door  you  can  have  now,  sir,  if  you 
choose." 

"Fortunate — now,  sir,  will  you  walk  first?" 

"You're  very  good,  my  dear  sir;  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  a 
car, — I  would  as  soon  have  walked  it,  if  it  be  not  far, — you're  very 
good/'  said  Mr,  Sharpwrit. 

"Oh,  III  pay  for  the  coach — ha,  ha,  ha," 

"Hig,  hig,  hig, — you're  very  good — you  go  in  firsl  ?  as " 

"Oh,  not  for  the  world — (or  at  least  not  for  £99) — after  you.*' 

"So  you  have  heard  of  the  notorious  Floss— eh?  and  the  reward; 
but  you  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  man  you  take  for  him,  wont  be 
him, — besides,  bow  can  you  identify  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  with  your  assistance." 

("Ha!  I  thought  so;  I  know  a  thing  worth  two  of  it,  though.) 
Holo!  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  as  the  coach  neared  a  very  stately, 
heavy-looking  building,  wilh  deep  chisel  marks  cut  into  the  stone, 
and  an  infinity  of  iron  bars  where  there  should  be  windows;  large 
ponderous  doors  studded  with  nails  to  make  them  look  fierce,  with  a 
knocker,  of  such  a  size  that  it  seemed  to  dispense  with  that  welcome, 
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sentence,  "knock  and  ye  shall  enter."  The  building  was  massive, 
solemn,  and  dreary ;  and  every  dark  hole  in  the  stone  work  seemed  as 
if  it  could  tell  a  tale  of  horror  and  of  blood.  The  ornaments  were 
snch  as  usually  dignify  the  exterior  of  all  such  buildings  in  Ire- 
land, and  of  some  in  England.  They  were  long  leg-irons,  gyves, 
manacles,  chains,  and  rings,  arranged  as  a  sort  of  escutcheon,  with  a 
death's  head  and  marrowbones,  by  way  of  crest  placed  over  the  shield; 
and,  as  Pat  said, "  if  that  be  a  coat  with  arms,  heaven  save  me  from  its 
embrace;  though  I  have  no  doubt  the  attachment  would  be  as  strong 
as  iron j  and  last  until  death."  It  was  precisely  under  this  spot  that 
the  car  drew  up,  and  the  very  door  which  I  have  just  described,  was 
the  very  one  that  opened,  the  instant  it  did  so.  Its  appearance,  no 
doubt,  was  the  cause  of  the  involuntary  exclamation  of  Mr.  Sharp  writ, 
which  gav9  place  to  one  of  a  deeper  tone  and  character,  when  he  felt 
two  surly-looking  men  very  deliberately  get  hold  of  each  of  his  shoul- 
ders, and  who  conducted  him  within  its  yawning  jaws. 

"What,  have  you  got  him  then  ?' 'said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  perceiving 
he  had  got  fairly  into  jail. 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  civil  conductor,  "what  do  you 
think,  Barney?" 

"  Turn  your  face  this  way,"  said  the  gentleman  to  whom  this  ap- 
]>eal  was  addressed.     "  It's  all  right,  shall  we  search  him  now  ?'' 

"What !"  said  the  astonished  Sharpwrit,  "search  ?" 

"Yes,  Mr.  Floss;  I  suppose  you  can  have  no  decided  objection?" 

"Higo,  higo,  higo,"  said  Barney. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  muff,"  said  the  other  gentleman  who  had 
assisted  Mr.  Sharpwrit  from  the  coach. 

"Come,"  said  the  gentleman,  who  never  made  a  mistake — joking 
apart — you  are  my  prisoner;  and  we  shall  now  trouble  you  to  hand 
the  contents  of  your  pockets,  and  for  what  you  can't  find,  little  Bar- 
ney will  light  a  candle  for  you,  and  render  every  assistance." 

"  In  coorse — higo,  higo,  higo. ' 

"  But  on  what  charge  ?"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  pretending  to  look 
fiercely,  whilst,  in  point  of  fact,  he  was  struggling  to  hide  his  fears ; 
as  he  at  once  began  to  think,  that  the  disguise  he  had  assumed  for  a 
very  different  purpose,  might  now,  (whatever  was  the  charge)  militate 
very  materially  against  him ;  so  he  again,  and  with  as  much  courage 
as  cowards  have  when  taken  to,  demanded  by  what  right  or  authority 
he  was  detained  ? 

"  That  you'll  know  to-morrow ;  but  come,  be  quick, — your  papers ! 
— Barney,  assist  him ;  my  friends  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  billiard- 
table,  where  I  must  entertain  them  with  an  account  of  the  capture  of 
the  notorious  Floss." 

"  Floss ;  poh !  nonsense,  I  am  none  of  him,  you'll  get  yourself  in 
the  wrong  box  if  you  take  me  for  him,"  said  Sharpwrit,  plucking  up 
a  little,  finding  they  had  made  a  mistake,  and  on  discovering  it,  would 
be  glad  to  come  down  with  something  handsome,  and  ask  his  pardon 
in  every  paper  in  England. 
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"Now,  Barney,  what  have  you  got  there  ?'9  demanded  Mr.  Fox- 
coaxem,  as  the  other  gentleman  continued  the  search:  "  ha !  let  us 
look  at  that — oh,  this  is  rather  fortunate— -always  something  to  de- 
tect a  rogue/9  said  the  gentleman  who  never  makes  a  mistake,  as  he 
surveyed  the  identical  card  which  Floss  had  sent  for  the  wine 
and  porter,  and  which  our  late  worthy  hostess  had  given  to  Sharp- 
writ.  "  What's  here  ?  aye,  this  will  be  quite  plenty,  said  the  thief- 
catcher  on  finding  two  letters  in  Sharpwrit's  possession,  which  were 
both  directed  to  Floss,  threatening  him  with  actions,  and  which  had 
been  put  into  Sharpwrit's  hands  to  attend  to  legally;  but  which,  to- 
gether with  the  information,  card,  whiskers,  and  mustaches,  were 
making  a  pretty  strong  case  against  him.  Indeed  it  must  have  been 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  cool  gentleman  himself,  for,  after,  a  desul- 
tory glance,  he  turned  round  to  Barney,  with  simply  an  order  to  lock 
him  up,  which  Barney  did  with  great  alacrity. 

"  The  whiskers,  mustache,  and  tip,  I  shall  leave  alone  to-night,  it 
will  cause  a  lark  in  court  to-morrow;  I  must  produce  some  effect 
with  them — be  a  nice  incident  in  the  papers — please  the  ladies,  and 
do  me  some  good.  Well,  the  first  thing  I  do,  is  to  go  to  Joe  Liner,  and 

Set  him  to  write  me  the  whole  thing  for  to-morrow's  paper,  with  a 
uplicate  or  two  for  some  of  the  Liverpool  and  London;  hell  do  them 
all  for  about  one  shilling  and  six-pence  a-piece— make  a  devil  of  a 
noise,"  chuckled  Mr.  Foxcoaxem." 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  night  that  Mr.  Floss  had  consigned  his  victim  to  the  mercies  of 
a  stone  jug,  through  the  agency  of  Mr.  CMazem  and  the  cool 
gentleman,  was  spent  in  one  series  of  uproarious  mirth:  even 
Floss  I  thought  was  drinking  like  a  madman;  but  in  this  I  was 
deceived,  as  was  every  one  in  the  room,  for  just  when  I  thought  him 
in  the  height  of  his  carousal  and  drunken  buffoonery,  he  came  past 
me  and  said,  "Whatever  you  do,  keep  sober."  The  company  kept 
dropping  off  one  by  'one — some  under  the  table — some,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  waiters,  into  their  beds;  all  of  them  with  some 
vague  notion  that  they  had  earned  £200  that  day,  "  so  what  matter  ?" 
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O'Mazem  himself  had  got  powerfully  refreshed,  and  was  about 
staggering  to  bed,  when  Floss  got  hold  of  him  bj  the  coat,  and  after 
closing  the  door  and  fixing  two  large  candles  right  in  his  face,  in 
order  that  they  could  see  each  other  the  better  ;  for  (Tloss  was  as 
anxious  that  he  should  be  seen,  as  he  was  to  see  the  exact  workings 
which  the  few  remarks  he  was  about  to  make,  would  have  on  the  fea- 
tures of  Mr.  O'Mazem.  Just  I  say,  after  these  little  interesting 
preliminaries  had  been  adjusted,  and  Floss  saw  his  victim  was  ready,) 
he  sobered  up  like  lightning,  and  when  he  had  given  Mr.  O'Mazem 
a  withering  look  of  about  five  minutes,  whilst  the  other's  eyes  kept 
twinkling,  and  his  lips  mechanically  demanding  what  it  was  all  about ; 
Floss  unbit  his  lower  lip,  and  sternly  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  it's 
all  about :  you  are  a  babbling,  lying,  cowardly  fool,  I'll  not  say  villain, 
I  know  the  value  of  a  compliment  too  weH,  and  what  is  due  to  sin- 
cerity, to  call  you  one;  but  if  inclination  constituted  the  capability, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  Duval  would  have  been  a  tyro  to  you.  How  dare 
you,  sir,  come  over  here,  and  libel  and  lie  in  the  way  you  have  done  ? 
How  dare  you  go,  and  consign  yon  young  man  to  the  misery  of  a 
wretched  dungeon,  without  even  knowing  his  name,  for  know  to  your 
confusion,  his  name  is  no  more  Floss  than  mine  is,  but  a  gentleman  of 
immense  wealth,  talent,  and  high  respectability,  and  who  is  I  know, 
on  an  especial  visit  to  one  of  the  judges  of  this  land;  and  yet  you  durst 
have  the  daring  villany  to  say,  that  you'll  swear  to  him,  and  had 
hundreds  of  transactions  with  him.  And  the  lady  whom  you  pretend 
to  act  for — but  111  not  pollute  my  lips  with  giving  utterance  to  what 
she  is — Ah,  I  know  what  you  want  to  say— that  I  said  it  was  Floss. 
I  did,  and  I  did  it  in  order  to  punish  the  greatest  liar  I  had  ever  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with :  you  don't  know  Floss  from  Adam ;  and 
independently  of  your  getting  seven  years  for  perjury,  my  friend  and 
myself  have  come  to  the  determination,  on  the  broad  principles  of 
humanity  and  honor,  that  the  protecting  arm  of  the  law  may  not  be 
paralyzed  by  treachery  and  chicanery — of  lodging  an  information 
against  you  and  your  friends  for  conspiracy.  We  will  go  to  this 
deeply  injured  young  man — not  before  he  has  suffered  several  days' 
painful  incarceration,  and  tell  him  the  whole  diabolical  scheme  which 
you  were  the  concoctor  of,  it's  true ;  but  which  I  am  sorry  to  say 
met  with  too  ready  a  response  from  those  upon  whom  education  and 
birth  seem  to  be  thrown  away." 

Mr.  O'Mazem  was  at  first  a  little  bothered  to  know  what  it  all 
meant,  but  such  was  the  power  and  emphatic  manner  in  which  Floss 
looked  and  spoke,  that  before  Mr.  Hadland  had  done,  poor  O'Mazem 
was  himself  amazed. 

"  It's  not  serious  you  are  ?"  said  O'Mazem,  after  rubbing  his 
eyes  and  staring  about  him  wildly,  as  though  he  were  waking  from 
some  oppressive  dream.  "You're  joking  Hadland,  I  can  persave  by 
your  friend  looking  so  serious — you  must  be  joking—" 

"  Joking  or  not,"  said  Floss  with  the  most  determined  air,  "  I  start 
from  here  at  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  shall  endeavour  to  be  on  the 
Liverpool  'Change  as  early  as  possible  to  make  the  requisite  inquiry 
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as  to  your  character,  and  state  where  I  saw  you.  And  in  the  mean 
time  I  shall  leave  my  friend  here,  to  trace  out  the  connexions  of  this 
young  man,  whom  you  have  by  your  villany,  treachery,  and  con- 
spiracy ruined  for  life."  So  saying,  Mr.  Floss  called  or  a  bed-room 
candle,  gaped,  shook  hands  with  me,  and  retired  for  die  night.  I  was 
following,  when  poor  O'Mazeni  caught  hold  of  me  with  both  hands 
round  my  waist. 

"  Come  back,  there's  a  good  soul,  let's  have  another  bowl,  bad 
luck  to  it,  surely  your  friend  cannot  be  in  earnest,  he  surely  would 
not,  could  not  think  of  ruining  me — which  he  will,  most  assuredly 
will,  if  he  goes  and  tells  about  this  nonsense." 

"You  have  had  no  such  compunction.  See  how  eagerly  you  con- 
signed yon  unhappy  young  man  to  the  lasting  horrors:  of  first  being 
imprisoned,  and  then  remembering  it  for  the  rest  of  his  days."  And 
then  I  followed  on  the  same  side  that  Floss  had  done,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  and  concluded  by  stating  that  I  would  not  stop  another  mi- 
nute in  a  house  where  I'd  seen  so  much  infamy.  Then  he  caught 
hold  of  me  to  prevent  me  putting  my  last  resolve  into  imme- 
diate effect — and  at  last  entreated  me  to  say  what  I  thought — whe- 
ther— which  he  admitted  was  more  the  act  of  a  Welshman  than  an 
Irishman,  he  should  go  down  on  his  knees  to  my  friend,  or  call 
him  out,  or  stand  a  dinner,  when  they  met  in  England,  or  go  to  the 
magistrates  and  tell  ail  about  it  I  was  a  long  time  before  I  could  give 
an  opinion ;  at  last,  after  the  most  urgent  solicitation,  I  hinted  that  a 
good  round  sum  paid  down  for  the  charities  would  be  the  most  likely 
way  to  appease  my  friend,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  most  philanthropically 
disposed;  but  in  the  event  of  this  arrangement  succeeding,  not  to  go, 
by  any  means,  to  the  young  man,  whose  comforts  and  prospects  had 
been  so  disgracefully  blighted:  as  in  the  event  of  its  coming  out,  the 
most  fearful  consequences  might  be  the  result.  "Wei],1'  said 
O'Mazeni,  "this  is  a  devil  of  an  affair,  I  must  go  and  call  up  my 
friends,  to  see  what  they  can  raise,  though  I'm  afraid  the  only  thing 
they  can  pay  towards  it,  will  be  a  promise,  or  a  letter  or  two  of  intro- 
duction, och,  bother,  but  this  is  a  bad  day's  work,  I  shall  always 
remember  this  night — but,  what  the  devil,  I  took  your  friend  for  a  gin- 
tleman  that  liked  a  joke — and  would  have  gone  snacks  at  a  good  thing 
like  a  worthy  gintleman;  now  I  don't  know  what  the  devil  to  make 
of  him,  or  what  he  is :  he  may  be  Floss  himself,  for  any  thing  I  know 
to  the  contrary." 

Now,  if  Mr.  O'Mazeni  had  but  known  "nothing  to  the  contrary,"  he 
might  have  gone  and  slept  comfortably,  whilst  we  were  puzzling  our- 
selves how  to  act,  just  as  he  was,  when  I  bade  him  good  night,  and 
slowly  retired  to  bed. 

Before  I  was  up  in  the  morning,  Mr.  O'Mazem  tapped  at  my  door, 
and  on  being  told  he  might  come  in,  presented  to  my  view,  just  be- 
tween the  bed  curtains,  one  of  the  most  rueful  countenances  I 
had  ever  seen;  he  was  unwashed  and  unshaved;  in  short,  he  was 
only  the  ghost  of  his  last  night's  glory. 
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"Good  morning,  Mr.  St.  Hive,  I  hope  you  have  had  a  good  night's 

rest  and  sweet  slumbers;  I  just  bolted  in,  when  you  left  me,  and 

only  made  one  nap  of — sound  sleep's  a  Missing. " 

Poor  O'Mazein  had  never  known  sleep  that  night. 

"Oh,  ha, — Good  morning,  Mr.  O'Mazeni,  is  that  you  ?  I  was 

just  dreaming  you  were  transported.     I  cannot  think  just  now  what 

it  was  for,  but  you  looked  very  pale,  and  said why,  Mr.  O'Mazem, 

why,  what  is  the  matter  ?  bless  my  soul  you  look  worse  than  you  did 
in  my  dream — surely,  nothing  has  happened  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  devil  a  bit — only  there's  not  one  of  yon  honorable  gen- 
tlemen but  what  are  swearing  as  heavy  as  mill-stones  round  a  man's 
neck,  that  they  had  not  one  single  panicle  to  do  with  the  giving  up  of 
the  young  man;  will  swear  that  if  they  had  got  the  reward  they  would 
not  have  touched  a  damn'd  rap :  the  ungrateful  villains,  this  is  the  way 
they  act ;  they  want  to  lay  it  all  on  me,  and  would  you  believe  it,  they 
pretend  to  be  as  much  shocked  at  the  circumstance  as  Mr.  Hadland 
himself." 

"Their  conduct  is  infamous,  but  I  am  afraid  you  are  the  victim, 
in  as  much  as  the  constable  you  employed  would  prove  that  you  were 
the  informant.  Go  back,  while  I  dress  myself,  and  raise  what  you 
can,  and  I  will  add  £10  to  it ;  I  feel  for  your  situation,  but  Hadland 
must  be  propitiated,  and  nothing  but  a  heavy  sum  to  the  charities  will 
do  it." 

"Long  life  to  you:  by  George,  I'm  ruined.  The  swindling  vaggi- 
bones,  not  to  stick  thrue,  but  to  be  swearing  by  every  ghost  in 
Christendom  'holy/  and  'whole,'  that  they  had  no  hand  in  it.  Afther 
all,  if  there  should  be  a  reward — blazes,  I'm  ruinated,"  said  poor 
O'Mazem,  as  with  a  melancholy  step  he  walked  from  the  door. 
"Your  friend  has  too  much  honor  to  say  where  he  saw  me,  or 
any  thing  about  this  piece  of  foolery  ?"  said  Mr.  O'Mazem,  re- 
turning. 

"  1*11  answer  with  my  life,"  said  T. 

'•  Blazes !  what  a  go— what  had  I  to  do  with  thieves  taking  V* 
murmured  Mr.  O'Mazem,  down  stairs. 

By  this  time  Floss  had  joined  me  in  my  bed-room,  and  asked  me 
if  I  had  had  an  offer.  I  told  him  all  that  had  transpired ;  and  added, 
that  whether  we  got  one  shilling  or  not,  our  time  must  not  be  there 
many  hours.  "They  never  will  relish,"  continued  I,  "  the  trick  wo 
have  played;  upon  'em  and  it  certainly  was  your  fault  that  Sharp  writ 
was  taken.  A  little  reflection  will  lay  open  to  them  the  whole  plan." 
Floss  for  once  in  his  life  appeared  to  agree  with  me,  and  said  1  might 
make  my  own  terras,  but  that  he  certainly  would  have  one  scene  more 
with  them  ;  and  go  and  hear  the  examination  of  Sharpwrit.  To  both 
propositions  I  objected  in  toto,  as  being  useless  temerity.  When  he 
found  that  I  was  determined  on  both  heads  he  yielded,  and  desired  I 
would  be  early  down  to  breakfast.  I  urged  the  propriety  of  breakfast- 
ing alone,  and  being  so,  until  we  could  see  what  we  could  make 
of  them. 
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"Poh,"  said  Floss,  "you  need  not  break  your  heart  about  that — 
we  shall  be  alone— depend  upon  it,  for  two  or  three  reasons  which 
'tis  now  unnecessary  to  explain." 

And  here  happened  one  of  those  little  accidents  that    the  most 
subtle  villany  and  the  most  calculating  caution,  cannot  at  all  times 
guard  against :  one  of  those  little  incidents  which  sometimes  brings  to 
light  the  most  complicated  crime.      And  it  was  no  other  than  this, 
in  consequence  of  0*Mazem  keeping  me  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  negociating  the  business  I  have  just  metioned,  Floss  went  down  to 
breakfast  bv  himself,  and  the  first  thing  I  discovered  on  entering  the 
room  was  Mr.  Floss  comfortably  disjointing  a  fowl,  and  the  waiter's 
peering  eyes  fixed  on  that  part  of  his  face,  which,  if  it  had  been  only  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  should  have  had  a  whisker  on  it:  as  on  the  other 
cheek  was  one  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  dragoon.    I  thought  the 
waiter  had  watched  us,  as  waiters  always  do,  very  closely  the  day  before, 
and  this  time  I  was  quite  certain  about  it    As  soon  as  he  withdrew— 
no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  information,  ( for  a  waiter  is 
always  very  proud  of  his  penetration  and  discovery,  and  thinks  at  all 
times  he  could  detect  more  rogues  than  the  whole  of  the  police  put 
together)  I  just  gave  Mr.  Floss  a  hint,  that  when  he  next  made  his 
toilet,  it  might  be  as  well  if  he  were  to  take  care  not  to  leave  one 
of  his  "  features"  on  the  dressing  table.    He  did  not  comprehend  me, 
but  came  to  a  perfect  sense  of  his  blunder,  by  rising  towards  the 
chimney -glass,  a  movement  that,  had  he  had  the  luck  to  have  made 
when  he  first  came  into  the  room,  might  have  saved  us  from  discom- 
fiture.    He  at  once  saw  his  error,  and  colored  with  rage ;  but  with 
his  usual  tact,  on  the  waiter's  entrance,  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  still 
looking  at  himself  in  the  glass,   and  turning  round  to  the  waiter, 
asked  him  what  he  thought  the  young  ladies  would  say  at  the  ball  he 
was  going  to  that  night,  if  he  were  just  to  astonish  them  by  going,  in 
that  way,  and  then  said  it  would  be  a  good  lark,  and  I  laughed  as  hard 
as  I  could,  and  the  waiter  put  on  a  snizzle ;  but  still  I  perceived  it 
was  no  laugh,  and  at  last  it  was  pretty  manifest,  for  the  gentleman 
quietly  observed,  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  the  ladies  would   think 
just  as  he  thought — that  it  was  something  unusual. 

"There"  said  I  to  Mr.  Floss,  as  the  fellow  had  again  gone  out  of 
the  room, — "now  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?" 

"I  think  the  fellow  is  a  precious  scoundrel,  and  I  have  seen  him 
somewhere  before,  or  I  am  much  mistaken;  one  thing  is  certain,  we 
have  not  much  time  to  lose,  so  make  the  arrangements  for  a  drive. 
Bnt  what  have  you  made  of  your  babbling  idiot?" 

"  Five  pounds ;  and  he  is  gone  to  see  what  more  he  can  make  out 
of  the  rest" 

"Go  and  tell  him  I  was  but  in  jest,  and  tell  him  to  order  dinner 
for  as  many  as  his  five  pounds,  and  the  like  sum  from  myself  and 
you,  will  pay  for— let  the  dinner  be  ready  at  six;  and  we'll  crown 
the  whole  joke  with  one  of  the  merriest  nights  that  ever  old  Dublin 
saw — there  go,  it  will  give  us  time — here  hand  me  the  '  five.'" 

I  told  O'Mazem,  who  was  in  raptures,  and  swore  he  could  now  turn 
upon  the  right  honorables,  and  tell  them  it  was  only  a  ruse  to  thry 
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them ;  but  that  we  were  not  to  name  he  had  given  five  pounds  for 
the  world.  To  this  I  readily  acceded:  I  then  told  the  waiter  to  get 
the  dinner. 

"And  let  it  be  a  slap-up  one — d'ye  hear ?  What  are  you  staring 
at  you  fool  ? — now  only  to  think  of  that— d'ye  see  ?  But  still  the 
waiter  did  stare. 

"Och,  bother/'  said  poor  O'Mazem  "  I  wish  I  had  that  vagabone 
Floss;  I'd  hang  him  annually,  every  month,  for  robbing  me  of  the 
five." 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  five  days  after  the  last  event,  that,  two  stout,  sun-burnt,  and 
by  no  means  either  ill-looking,  or  shabbily-attired  young  men,  were 
seen  strolling  with  dusty  boots,  trousers,  and  coats  into  a  small  rural 
village,  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  They  had  but  little  luggage  and 
seemed  fatigued  with  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  no  doubt,  length  of 
their  journey.  It  was  singular  to  see  two  young  men  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  so  remote  a  part,  unless,  indeed,  it  were  that  they  were 
making  a  provincial  tour.  A  couple  of  large  walking  canes  suggested 
the  idea  that  they  might  be  fishing-rods  or  air-guns ;  whatever  they 
were,  or  who  they  were,  they  were  evidently  making  for  a  little  white 
public-house,  which  was  honored  with  a  very  small  sign,  containing  a 
very  large  portrait  of  William  the  third. 

These  two  strangers  were  no  other  than  Floss  and  myself;  and  it 
was  no  wonder  that  we  presented  a  fatigued  appearance,  when  I  in- 
form yon,  we  had  walked  about  forty  miles  a  day  ever  since  we  had 
left  Dublin,  and  that  too  with  the  hourly  apprehension  of  pursuit,  the 
sly  waiter  not  being  able  to  satisfy  his  conscience  without  informing 
the  police  of  what,  and  whom,  he  thought,  we  were;  and  no  doubt 
Us  purpose  would  not  be  more  blunted  after  he  found  out  the  trick  of 
the  dinner.  We  had  a  narrow  escape  of  it;  and  even  at  this  distance 
could  not,  with  any  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  congratulate  each  other 
en  our  success.  We  went  into  the  little  public-house,  and  found,  to 
ear  ffreat  joy,  accommodations,  and  appearance  of  viande,  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  larders  of  some  of  its  more  ostentatious 
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neighbours.  We  immediately  ordered  in  supper;  and  after  being 
shewn  into  a  snug  little  parlour,  with  a  "sanded  floor,"  we  asked  if  we 
could  be  accomodated  with  cigars  and  a  newspaper ;  for  the  latter 
article,  in  point  of  fact,  was  what  we  wanted  to  see,  more  than  supper 
itself. 

They  immediately  brought  us  one  of  the  Dublin  papers,  and  as 
soon  as  the  door  was  closed  and  the  candles  snuffed,  Floss  began  to 
look  it  over,  and  had  scarcely  thrown  his  eye  over  it,  when  he  said, 
"Aye,  here  it  is  with  a  vengeance — ha!  ha!  now  for  it — see  that  the 
door  is  last,"  and  then  Mr.  Floss  read  as  follows,  previously  drinking 
a  pint  of  ale  at  a  breath,  I  doing  the  same  justice  to  a  quart: — 

"APPREHENSION  OF  THE  NOTORIOUS  FLOSS, 

THE    NAPOLEON    OF    COMMERCIAL    SWINDLERS. 

"No  doubt  a  many  of  ourreaders,  and  particularly  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel ;  and  we  beg  to  inform  our  contemporaries, 
that  we  are  more  read  there,  than  any  of  them  are  here — will  have 
heard,  if  they  have  not  been  made  to  know,  that  that  unparalleled 
master  in  all  which  pertains  to  commercial  defraud,  chicanery,  and 
wholesale  swindling,  Floss,  is  arrested.  Instead  of  the  small  space 
that  can  be  afforded  to  our  columns,  volumes  (which  no  doubt  there 
will,)  might  be  written  on  his  gallantries,  atrocities,  extraordinary  es- 
capes and  adventures,  which,  we  sincerely  trust,  are  put  an  end  to,  (at 
least  in  this  country, — for  nothing  but  death  will  end  his  indomitable 
thirst  for  adventure  and  rapacity^  by  the  very  timely  intervention 
of  our  very  excellent  and  never-to-be-suflicientJy  praised — if  it  were 
but  for  this  act  alone— chief  constable,  Mr.  Foxcoaxem. 

"The  commercial  world  must  thank  him;  parents  and  husbands 
must  bless  him,  and  even  we  tender  him  our  humble  and  hearty — 
aye,  from  our  souls — meed  of  praise  and  thanks. 

"As  we  have  been  favored  with  some  particulars  of  the  practices  of 
this  rival  of  the  great  Kinnear  himself,  by  a  respectable  merchant 
from  Liverpool ;  who,  though  only  swindled  by  this  adept,  in  eighteen 
hogsheads  of  sherry,  has  had  too  many  opportunities  of  watching, 
knowing,  and,  in  one  instance,  of  feeling  his  career.  It  appears  Floss 
was  bom,  bred,  and  educated  in  Scotland,  and  what  is  more,  is  from 
Scotch  parents,  and  not  from  Irish,  as  the  Scotch  papers  have,  from 
time  to  time,  so  maliciously  asserted — nay,  we  can  prove  that  he  is 
the  lineal  descendant,  and  that  in  the  male  line  too,  from  a  highland 
chieftain !  All  glory  to  thee,  Scotland,  the  honoris  thine !  That  question 
being  set  at  rest,  we  will  proceed  to  some  of  his  feats;  and  first  with 
his  gallantries.  Floss,  it  would  appear,  was  not  more  destined  to  be 
the  destruction  of  all  commercial  security,  than  of  all  female  hap- 
piness— and  here  we  may  observe,  that  in  whatever  sphere  talent 
and  enterprise  may  embark,  beauty,  with  all  its  blandishments,  is 
sure  to  be  the  reward — no  matter  how  perverted,  how  misdirected— let 
there  be  genius,  let  there  be  distinction,  and  there  will  be  beauty — 
aye,  even  virtue  will  kneel  at  the  unholy  shrine,  and  ask  favor  from 
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the  brazen  serpent,  that,  with  a  basilisk's  eye,  lures  its  victim  to  perfidy 
and  lasting  shame.  O  coquetry,  thy  name  is  vanity ! — such  have 
been  the  concomitants  of  the  whole  of  Floss*  career. 

"He  married  in  early  life  a  young  lady  of  such  extraordinary  mental 
(we  put  the  attainments  first,  the  one  being  the  result  of  labor,  the 
other  being  a  gift,)  qualifications  and  personal  beauty,  that  it  was 
proposed  as  a  question,  at  the  Liverpool  commercial  and  scientific 
institution,  'whether  Mrs.  Floss*  name  should  be  the  more  endeared 
to  the  best  hopes  and  future  prospects  of  the  society,  in  consequence 
of  her  high  scientific  attainments  and  accomplishments,  or  the  lustre 
that  her  almost  supernatural  beauty  had  shed  upon  their  society.' 
The  question  was  argued  pro  and  con;  for  fifteen  nights,  with  almost 
equal  talent  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  The  belligerents  (for  so 
they  were  called  at  last,)  argued  the  question  with  such  vehemence 
and  force,  and  their  eloquence  being  of  that  stentorian  and  muscular 
character,  that  actually  after  a  night  or  two  at  first,  their  fists  began 
to  fly  about,  their  faces  to  swell,  and  all  about  their  eyes  to  go  quite 
black;  the  chairman,  himself,  being  the  first  to  shew  symptoms  of  it, 
although  the  only  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were,  '  Oh  dear !  what 
are  you  about  ?*  Then  after  the  hours  prescribed  for  the  debate  had 
ceased,  they  adjourned  into  a  neighbouring  pot-house ;  and  after  some 
slight  refreshment,  consisting  chiefly  of  double  glasses  of  rum-punch, 
the  concussion  was  renewed.  It  was  singular  enough  to  see,  during 
the  whole  of  the  debate,  that  there  was  not  a  single  lady  present, — 
which  formed  a  pointed  contrast  to  the  number  who  attended  the 
lectures  on  anatomy  (external  and  internal)  of  the  human  frame.  Oh 
Jealousy,  thy  name  is  Perpetual  motion. 

"It  may  well  be  supposed  that  these  'commentaries'  on  the  beauty 
and  talents  of  Mrs.  Floss  made  her  very  unhappy,  to  think  that  she 
had  set  a  world  in  arms,  was  enough  to  do  so ;  and  her  husband  was 
very  easy  to  think  that  every  one  else  had  to  put  a  particle  to  that 
word  when  they  once  saw  her.  It  was  imder  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances she  wrote  that  beautiful  Italian  air,  with  which,  no  doubt, 
most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted — beginning  with 

1 0,  teaso,  teaso,  non  contento.' 

This  she  sang  and  played  to  her  husband  six  times  a-day,  with  ad- 
libitum  accompaniments ;  very  often  playing  it  behind  the  bed  cur- 
tains, before  he  was  up  in  the  morning ;  the  air,  we  need  not  say,  has 
become  so  popular,  that  a  set  of  quadrilles  were  written  from  the 
theme,  and  not  only  dedicated,  but  have  been  danced  by  all  the 
fashionable  couples  in  England. 

"Well,  although  these  social  ties  and  fond  endearments  were  wound 
round  the  very  existence  of  Floss,  the  brilliant  notoriety  he  had 
achieved,  brought  the  unwary  to  the  spoiler's  net;  and  to  show  the 
endearment  and  lasting  fondness  of  woman's  love  when  once  it  is  fixed, 
long  after  it  sees  the  object  of  it  is  unworthy — nay,  after  it  has  dis- 
covered 'villain'  marked  by  nature's  hand  on  every  lineament — still, 
the  hope  of  reform  weakens,  the  tenacity  of  her  hold  becomes 
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greater  she  clings  to  the  very  tendons  of  his  heart-strings,  and  never 
loosens  them  until  the  all  dissolving  hand  of  death  severs  them  for 
ever. 

"Bravo!  hravo!  ha,  ha,"  laughed  Floss,  in  which  I  heartily  joined. 
"  Let's  see  what  I  have  heen  doing  now." 

"We  make  these  remarks  (continued  the  article,)  in  consequence 
of  one  of  his  victims,  a  beautiful  young  creature  whom  he  had  de- 
luded from  a  neighbouring  boarding  school,  where  his  own  sister  was 
placed,  and  who  was  the  inseparable  friend  of  his  victim ;  being  for 
several  days  secluded  from  the  anxious  search  of  the  governess,  the 
scholars,  and  her  bereaved  parents ;  every  packet,  railway-office,  and, 
indeed  every  place  likely  either  to  conceal  or  eflect  her  escape,  were 
searched  or  watched.  His  own  warehouse  was  examined;  Mrs.  Floss 
assisting,  after  she  had  already  turned  his  own  house  upside  down ; 
not,  of  course,  without  breaking  an  infinity  of  crockery,  glass,  and 
seals  of  letters,  with  the  office  boy's  head — still  the  pursuit  was  given 
up,  when  accident  revealed  that  which  the  new  police  could  not,  viz. 
the  place  of  her  concealment;  and  where,  gentle  reader,  was  it? 
Nay,  puzzle  not  thy  brains,  for  time  itself  will  never  tell  thee.  Shade 
of  the  old  oak-chest  assist  our  pen — for  shades  have  given  assist- 
ance, particularly  to  weak  eyes.  When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
what  will  she  not  creep  into  ?  for  know,  fair  readers,  this  unfortunate 
young  lady  was  found  headed  up  in  a  large  hogshead,  the  only  nour- 
ishment that  had  been  afforded  to  her  for  nine  days,  was  small  sau- 
sage-skins, some  filled  with  meat,  and  some  with  water,  dropped 
through  the  tap-hole  at  the  top ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  mouse 
being  seen  continually  licking  all  around  it,  and  a  robin-red  breast 
being  perpetually  looking  down  the  hole  and  crying  'peep-o'  that 
led  to  the  discovery." 

"Oh!  ha,  ha,"  and  I  actually  thought  Floss,  would  have  gone  out 
of  his  senses  with  laughing.  "There  will  be  a  novel  written  on  that 
very  incident  of  the  hogshead  yet,  Muggynson.  Well,  let  us  see, 
what  I  have  done  next." 

"  We  shall  now  go  into  the  more  immediate  business  before  us,  af- 
ter first  relating  a  few  of  his  extraordinary  swindles " 

"  Will  you  so  P  then  you  must  go  into  them  alone,  for  I  shall  not 
follow;  had  you  kept  to  the  gallantries,  I  could  have  read  them  all 
night,  for,  pon  my  honor,  they  would  have  been  as  new  to  me,  as  to 
any  of  your  readers.     But  let  us  see " 

"The  whole  of  these  particulars  appearing  in  a  second  edition  of 
ours  yesterday  afternoon ;  and  when  the  extent  of  our  circulation  is 
considered,  and  our  well-known  determination  of  laying  not  only  the 
whole  information  before  our  readers,  but  the  truth  of  each  particular 
being  at  all  times  to  be  relied  upon ;  and  we  think  we  may  venture 
to  remark,  that  our  journal  is  the  only  one  that  does  not  occasionally 
indulge  in  a  little  penny-a-lining,  as  one  of  our  reporters  was  dis- 
charged last  week  for  that  very  reason.  When  this  is  considered  we 
aay  it  would  be  wonderful  if  there  were  not  an  amazing  concourse 
of  people  this  morning  to  witness  the  prisoner's  examination  before 
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the  Lord  Mayor;  every  thoroughfare  was  blocked  up;  the  most  elegantly 
attired  young  ladies  were  rolled  into  the  court,  on  the  throwing  open 
of  the  doors,  cheek  by  jowl,  with  the  most  denuded  and  filthy  wretches 
that  even  the  St.  Giles'  of  Dublin  can  pour  out.  We,  ourselves,  got 
carried  on  the  spikes  of  one  of  the  worthy  aldermen's  carriage,  and, 
even  in  that  obstruent  passage,  thousands  envied  us — O,  curiosity  ! 
thy  name  is  fatal  to  those  who  get  undermost  in  an  Irish  mob— 
for  such  was  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  we  at  one  time  felt  sure 
that  the  next  demand  upon  our  literary  labours  would  be  to  record 
the  particulars  of  our  own  inquest.  His  worship,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
looked  particularly  well — at  the  ladies,  and  appeared  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  his  red  shining  nose  shewing  he  does  not  use  them  im- 
moderately.    But  the  ladies — 

*  There  were  there,  so  passing  fair, 
Made  soft  the  judges'  hearts ; 
All  the  fair  set  up  a  stare, 
He's  saved !  the  culprit  starts.' 

Lines  from  a  trial  scene,  6y  Mr,  Foscsaxem. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  the  mayor  and  some  of  his  coadjutors  are 
aa  susceptible  as  men  of  the  power  of  beauty;  and  the  mayor  has 
shown  himself  a  good  judge  in  the  selection  he  has  made;  but  we 
are  happy  to  say  mat  his  high  moral  courage,  great  legal  attainment, 
(considering  it  came  of  itself,)  and  the  duty  the  laws  of  his  country 
demand  at  his  hands,  not  only  made  him  withstand  it,  but  shewed 
that  unlike  the  imbecile  creatures  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  has  alluded  to, 
could  not,  though  he  received,  we  must  say  most  gallantly,  several 
heavy  discharges  (both  of  'stares'  and  'airs,')  'set  the  culprit 
free.' 

"The  tip-toe  of  anxiety  could  be  easily  seen  at  the  end  of  every 
boot,  and  in  the  absence  of  those  essentials  to  the  pedestrian's  comfort 
— and  where  nothing  but  bare  feet  were  worn — at  the  apex  of  every 
big-toe  nail.  At  last  the  door  opened,  and  in  marched  sixteen  po- 
licemen, two  and  two;  a  general  muimur  of  silence  ran  through  the 
court,  and  all  was  still  as  the  rustling  of  silks  and  the  shouts  of  the 
officers  would  permit,  when  Expectation  whispered  Mistrust,  that 
the  lord  lieutenant  was  coming  in  person  to  watch  the  proceedings, 
seme  as  the  mayor  was  doing.     The  door  opened — wider — and  in 

entered 'now — for* — it' Mr.  Foxcoaxem.     He  immediately  took 

his  seat — to  show  his  humility — under  the  mayor ;  he  had  on  a  white 
waistcoat  with  bright  buttons,  which  could  not  be  seen,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  a  beautiful  surtout  buttoned  (covered — not  bright) 
closely  over  it  There  was  a  chest !  no  pigeon  that  ever  strutted  had 
one  equal  to  it,  as  Foxcoaxem  is  remarkable  in  that  particular;  and 
it  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  his  daughters,  but  of  himself,  that  he  is 
beyond  a  doubt,  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world. 

"  And  here  let  us  recount  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  renowned  subject  of  the  preceding  sketch,  a 
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'lodging/  so  out  of  accordance  with  that  gentleman's  best  intentions 
It  would  appear  that  Floss  had  been  perambulating,  without  even  a 
passing  notice  of  an  officer,  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  that  too  for  several  weeks,  when  a  carrier-pigeon  was  dispatched 
to  Dublin  to  apprise  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  of  the  event,  by  one  of  his 
agents ;  and  here  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  agent  knew  Floss,  why  not 
he  apprehend  him?  Dear  reader,  that  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Shade  of  the  old  Edinbro'  police,  where  are  you  ?  and  echo  says, '  Ask 
the  learned  Scotch  judge;  who,  when  a  prisoner  had  slipt  through 
his  hands,  by  means  of  a  verdict  given  in  his  favour,  said,  '  And  noo 
prisoner,  you'll  lak  care  to  remember  that  youVe  just  had  a  very 
narrow  escape;  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  had  intended  to  grasp 
you  by  the  lugs  and  carry  ye  intil  its  ain  binding  place:  but  the  jury 
has  saved  you,  same  as  foolish  mothers  do  disobedient  bairns  from 
the  chastisement  they  so  richly  merit;  but  observe  that  the  eyes  of 
the  Almighty  are  watching  you — His,  I  say,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Edinbro*  police,  are  now  and  for  evermore  upon  you.' 

"Well,  they  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt  they  were  upon  Floss; 
but  merely  having  eyes  upon  a  man  wont  fasten  him,  unless  they  be 
such  orbs,  that  at  this  moment,  and  from  yon  gallery,  we  feel  are 
riveting  the  manacles  of  enarthrosis  upon  us.  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  used 
other  means  besides  those  that  we  feel  may  be  so  fatal  to  our  peace, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  one  second,  in  giving  a  lasting  distinguishinent 
to  himself,  and  the  same  amount  of  disgrace  to  that  body,  which  the 
worthy  judge  in  his  great  anxiety  to  compliment  them,  absolutely 
made  their  eyes  more  ubiquitous  than  those  of  their  maker. 

"After  a  sweep  had  been  dismissed  for  tumbling  off  a  very  high 
chimney,  with  the  chimney-mug  round  his  head,  indeed  round  his 
whole  body,  for  he  was  but  a  very  little  boy,  though  it  terrified  a  very 
worthy  old  lady  very  much,  and  had  nearly  killed  one  of  her  lap-dogs, 
for  which  she  sent  him  to  bridewell,  why  are  not  these  boys  more 
careful,  as  to  hurting  himself,  that  was  his  own  look  out;  but  what  an 
afflicting  sight  to  see  poor  mutilated  Chloe  lick  her  mistress*  hand, 
aye,  even  her  finger!  and — die.  This  over,  we  say,  the  name  of  No. 
13,  Joseph  Vilanose  Floss,  was  audibly  heard  from  the  senior  to  the 
junior  clerk;  next  from  the  junior  to  one  of  the  head  constables,  in 
plain  clothes;  and  from  him  to  the  other  constables;  from  them 
to  the  avenues;  from  the  avenues  to  the  tall  trees  in  the  Phoenix  Park ; 
from  them  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  And  afterwards,  like  the  effect 
produced  by  explosion,  the  vacuum  where  the  court  assembled  stood, 
refilled  by  the  accumulated  roar  of  voices  rushing  in  through  every 
window ;  and  then  the  prisoner  himself  heard  it,  who  walked  forward 
with  a  firm  and  steady  foot,  saying,  that  they  were  all  a  pack  of  fools, 
and  then  very  coolly  asked  what  they  wanted  with  him,  for,  said  he, 
'  /  am  not  the  man;'  at  which  there  was  the  largest  roar  of  laughter 
ever  heard  within  the  walls  of  that  venerable  building,  even  when  a 
state  trial  was  going  on.  If  curiosity  stood  on  tip-toe  when  Mr.  Fox- 
coaxem entered,  what  must  it  have  done  now,  even  to  get  a  glimpse 
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at  the  ruffian  who  durst  treat  with  contempt  the  Lord  Mayor,  his  wife, 
and  Mr.  Foxcoaxem.  Tip-toe !  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  even 
the  ladies  did  not  stand  on  their  toes  at  all,  but  literally  rode  on  the 
men's  backs,  who,  to  save  themselves,  stuck  with  the  clinging  tenacity 
of  death,  to  that  celibacy  which  the  bachelor  portion  of  the  Irish 
know  to  be  their  only  safeguard. 

"The  mayor,  evidently  a  little  decomposed  at  the  prisoner's  levity, 
where  so  much  awful  dignity  sat,  said  that  he  does  not  wonder  at  the 
prisoner's  assertion,  as  it  must  be  evident  that  he  is  not  the  man  he 
was  a  few  days  since,  being  then  one  of  her  majesty's  free  subjects, 
but  now  one  of  her  fast  prisoners.  Loud  laughter  in  favor  of 
the  mayor. 

"The  prisoner  then  in  the  same  ruffled  manner  and  tone,  again  said 
he  was  not  the  man,  and  begged  that  an  end  may  be  put  to  the  farce, 
where  it  is  evident  that  the  biggest  boobies  are  resolved  to  play  the 
best  parts.     Chuckles  in  favour  of  the  prisoner. 

"'What  is  your  name  then?'  sternly  demanded  the  LordMiyor, 
and  winking  at  Mr.  Foxcoaxem. 

" ' Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit.'  Loud  laughter  in  favour  of  the 
whole  court. 

"'Who  have  you  got  to  identify? — I'll  make  some  of  you  pay 
dear  for  this — I'm  an  attorney-at-law.' 

"'Well  see  about  that  presently,'  said  Mr.  Foxcoaxem,  who  spoke 
for  the  first  time  rather  tin-trumpetly ;  'We'll  see  about  that,'  and 
all  at  once  he  was  seen  to  redden,  and  then  called  out  as  loud  as  he 
could  for 

"'Mr.  O'Mazem.' 

"'Mr.  O'Mazem.' 

"'Mr.  OMazem.' 

"'Mr.  O'Mazem.* 

"'Mr.  O'Mazem.' 

"  Still  there  was  no  reply.  Then  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  read,  and  then 
shouted  from  his  list,  all  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  pro- 
mised to  come  forward  and  identify  the  prisoner,  and  shame  to  say, 
not  one  appeared,  or  did  not  answer  to  their  names. 

"'What  could  be  the  reason  ?'  (surprise  in  favor  of  the  prisoner) 
Mr.  Foxcoaxem  looked  white,  with,  no  doubt,  the  vexation  which  such 
a  shameful  dereliction  from  that  duty,  they  owed  to  society,  was  cal- 
culated to  inspire;  but  he  was  seen  to  shake  his  head,  which  was  to 
those  who  know  him,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  had  a  move  left, 
which  would  bring  discomfiture  to  the  prisoner.  Still  the  prisoner 
conducted  himself  with  all  that  haughty  indifference  to  the  world's 
good  opinion,  that  has  given  a  character  to  all  his  actions. 

"Mr.  Foxcoaxem  then  put  in  a  number  of  cards,  letters,  &c.  which 
were  found  upon  the  prisoner,  the  card,  by  one  of  those  singular  fa- 
talities that  appears  to  be  the  concomitant  of  villany,  being  the  exact 
name  and  calling  of  Mr.  Floss  himself,  in  these  words  'Floss  & 
Co.,  Wine  and  Porter  Merchants,'  &c. ;  and  in  one  of  the  letters, 
which  was  also  addressed  to  him,  and  threatening  him  about  some 
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bill,  no  doubt  one  of  the  forgeries — at  the  bottom  were  these  remark- 
able words,  evidently  written  in  a  disguised  hand,  but  were  as  follow : 
'  Not  dined  yet — 8  o'clock — Abel  Poorfiddle'  At  reading  this  his 
lordship  turned  pale,  and  ordered  it  at  once  to  be  deciphered,  as  there 
could  be  no  doubt  the  prisoner  had  been  dabbling  in  other  affairs, 
save  that  of  forgery  and  swindling. 

"'It  will  be  well/  observed  his  lordship,  *  if  the  prisoner  has  not 
been  attempting  to  sell  his  country  as  well  as  those  who  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  form  too  close  an  intimacy  with  him.' 

"  This,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed,  caused  a  frightful  sensation 
through  the  court.     'Treason — a  spy ' 

*  Heaven  avert  the  blow, 
The  spy's  attack.     Withered  be 
The  arm,  that  with  brandished  stce), 
Would  pierce  our  country's  heart.* 

"  From  an  unpublished  tragedy,  written  by  ourself,  when  only  four- 
teen ;  and  this  may  shew  our  readers,  why  we  reject  so  much  tolera- 
ble poetry  when  we  have  such  heaps  of  our  own  unpublished.  But 
to  return  to  the  mysterious  words  of  the  letter,  which  were  inter- 
preted by  the  gentlemen  who  deciphered  it,  to  be  thus.  *JVol 
dined,*  signifies,  that  the  blow  must  be  struck  before  that  hour 
of  recreation;  besides,  the  words  '8  o'clock'  will  be  found  to 
contain,  within  one,  just  as  many  as  the  word  'dined,'  with  the 
same  number  of  consonants  and  vowels,  so  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  is  the  hour  alluded  to.  '  AbeV  signifies  that  a  bell  shall  ring  at 
the  time  to  manifest  their  success,  whilst  'Poorfiddle'  evidently  alludes 
to  the  state  of  their  foes,  and  the  little  music  they  are  likely  to  have 
in  consequence  of  their  discomfiture— diabolical — nay,  we  positively 
heard  one  old  woman,  with  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  prophecy  that 
there  would  be  a  row  in  their  cellar  that  night,  which  means,  no  doubt, 
in  their  country — as  the  woman,  upon  inquiry,  we  found  came  from 
Connaught  'Heaven  save  the  Lord  Lieutenant!'  was  breathed  by 
all  the  members  of  his  lordship's  family,  not  even  excepting  his 
wife. 

"And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  examination :  after  the  different  pa- 
pers had  been  read,  and  shewing  that  he  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  in- 
dividual; or,  if  not,  somebody  far  worse.  Mr.  Floss,  or  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ,  as  he  called  himself,  had  just  finished  a  rambling,  inconsecutive 
speech — so  much  so,  that  we  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves  in  want 
of  duty  to  our  readers  in  not  reporting  it — and  concluded  with  ridi- 
culing the  absurdity  of  their  apprehending  a  gentleman  upon  such 
slight  grounds,  than  which  those  of  thrice  diluted  coffee  were  more 
substantial.  He  challenged  them,  he  said  he  defied  them,  to  bring 
one  single  tittle,  that  would  justify  them  in  keeping  him  one  minute 
longer.  And  in  conclusion  said,  the  instant  he  was  at  liberty  he 
would  write  off  to  his  agents,  to  issue  processes  against  every  one 
connected  with  this  attack  against  his  liberty  and  person. 


\ 
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"The  Lord  Mayor  then  said  in  a  very  mild,  bland,  and  in  every 
way  antithetic  tone  and  manner  to   that  of  the  prisoner's,    the 
young  gentleman  has  indulged  in  a  good  deal   of  abuse  and  threat ; 
the  latter  of  which  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  put  into   execution  the 
moment  he  is  at  liberty;  until  that  time,   he,  perhaps,  will  permit 
him  to  observe,  that  if  any  thing  be  wanting  to  establish  his  iden- 
tity, he  thinks  his  defence  has  done  so ;  there  has  been  too   much 
system,  tact,  and  design,  for  the  defence  of  an  honest  man,  and  if  he 
be  not  the  man,  who  is  he  ?    But,  however,  although  there  is   doubt- 
less enough   before   the  court  to  justify  them  in  sending  him   to 
Liverpool,  for  further  and  final  examination;  he  thinks  there  is  one 
fact  more :  that  disguise,  apart,  will  satisfy  every  person  present — 
he  will  not  say  it  is  a  link  in  the  evidence ;  he  will  not  say  it  is  a 
chain  ;  but  he  will  say  it  too  often  does  link,  and  enchain  those,  who, 
as  an  Irishman  it  is  his  duty,  and  he  cherished  that  duty,  to  protect 

[Here  we  just  pause  to  point  out  to  the  reader,  the  fact  that  the 
Lord  Mayor's  speech  is  correctly  reported,  a  circumstance  which  has 
not  happened  to  any  speech  reported  in  her  Majesty's  realms,  since 
they  were  in  existence,  all  reporters  invariably  changing  the  tense 
when  they  do  the  person.] 

"At  this  the  Lord  Mayor  moved  to  the  head  clerk,  who  winked  at 
the  foot  clerk,  who  did  the  office  to  Foxcoaxem,  who  dropped  one 
eye  and  lifted  the  other  to  the  watchful  Barney ;  who,  very  deliber- 
ately, and  so  that  every  one  could  see,  took  from  the  prisoner's  face 
a  huge  pair  of  whiskers,  mustaches  and  tip,  and  with  a  piece  of  soap 
and  flannel  wiped  off  a  pair  of  beautiful  eye-brows.  This  feat,  which  was 
performed  with  Mr.  Barney's  accustomed  dexterity,  elicited  a  simul- 
taneous silence  from  the  crowded  court  and  die  avenues — all,  all  were 
lilent,  save  the  prisoner;  who,  with  a  face  of  constitutional  brass, 
roared  out  three  volleys  of  laughter,  that  had  they  been  discharged  from 
a  culverin  could  not  have  astonished  the  court  and  avenues  more ; 
and  when  he  had  finished,  he  looked  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  and  the  Lord 
Mayor  in  the  teeth,  and  said  he  hoped  they  are  now  satisfied.  The 
crowd  was  taken  by  surprise,  as  Irish  crowds  generally  are  when  they 
meet  with  something  brilliant ;  and  considering  this  a  chef-d'oeuvre 
in  that  department,  gave  utterance  to  their  feelings  in  a  series  of 
muttered  bravos,  the  avenues  joining,  but  in  a  tone  proportioned  to  the 
distance  of  the  offended  court. 

"The  Lord  Mayor  looked  at  his  finger  nails,  and  then  bit  at  them. 

"  Mr.  Foxcoaxem  looked  as  red  as  the  rising  moon. 

"One  of  the  clerks — the  head  of  course — looked  sallow. 

"Little  Barney  looked  as  if  he  were  nettled,  for  little  red  pimples 
were  seen  to  start  up  all  about  his  nose. 

"The  crowd  looked  glad  as  crowds  always  do  when  villains  ride 
rampant  over  lord  mayors  and  chief  constables. 

"The  Lord  Mayor  was  just  preparing  a  valedictory  address  to  the 
prisoner,  preparatory  to  signing  his  commitment,  when  in  stepped  a 
Liverpool  officer,  who  at  once  said  the  prisoner  is  not  the  man,  as  he 
has  seen  him  before! — Erronea — 'was  not  the  man  as  he  had,'  #c. 
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"  On  receiving  the  last  slip  from  our  reporter,  we  stopped  the 
press  at  once,  until  we  could  gather  more  satisfactory  information." 


"  Second  Edition. — It  is  now  clearly  proved  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  examined  on  a  charge,  this  morning,  of  being  Floss,  the 
notorious  swindler,  is  not  that  individual,  hut  of  course  some  other. 

"We  had  in  time  the  information,  as  to  the  mistake,  so  as  not  to 
have  published  it,  but  it  will  be  perceived  by  our  readers,  that  there 
has  been  neither  time  nor  expense  spared  to  make  the  report  as  inter- 
esting  as  possible,  and  as  it  was  in  type,  we  could  not  in  justice  to 
ourselves  neglect  such  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  attention  that 
we  at  all  times  pay  to  them ;  knowing  as  we  do  that  police  reports 
are  not  only  the  most  entertaining,  but,  as  our  readers  are  a  great 
many  of  them  towel  makers  we  think  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  them,  of 
affording  them  all  the  incidents  in  our  power — besides  had  we  broken 
up  the  type,  we  should  have  been  minus  the  wages  for  setting  it." 


"Third   Edition. — For  'towel,1  in  our  second  edition,    read 
'novel:9' 


"Fourth  Edition, — We  are  just  informed  that  the  gentleman 
who  was  so  unceremoniously  dragged  last  night  to  gaol,  and  so  shame- 
fully and  scandalously  chargecj,  and  who  had  liked  to  have  been 
guilty — through  the  stupidness  and  ignorance  of  a  wretch,  called 
Barney  ( for  whose  else  fault  could  it  have  been  ? )  of  being  Floss,  the 
swindler,  turns  out  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  first  respectability,  ( but 
we  are  not  allowed  to  give  his  name  in  consequence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate affair  of  this  morning)  or  else  he  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
messenger  to  the  palace  on  a  secret  embassy — hence  the  disguise. 

"  The  waiter  at  Gresham's  has  made  some  strange  disclosures.  At 
the  present  we  must  not  say  on,  or  about  what,  as  it  might  apprize 
the  individuals  (to  the  extent  of  transportation  for  life)  of  our  police's 
intentions  towards  them.  We  may,  however,  add  that  Mr.  Fox- 
coaxem  was  seen  rapidly  galloping  in  a  chaise  and  four  towards 
Bristol.  He  was  heard  to  say,  by  a  friend  of  ours,  as  he  dashed 
rapidly  past  him,  that  he  would  cut  his  throat  with  a  saw  if  he  did 
not  succeed.  One  of  the  Liverpool  police  and  one  of  ours,  are  ordered 
to  search  every  town  and  bog  in  the  kingdom;  and  to  surround  all 
the  sea  coast 

"  Should  they  succeed,  and  when  we  consider  of  the  swindle  which 
Floss  has  for  a  time  put  upon  Foxcoaxem — we  mean  in  defrauding 
him  of  the  hundred  pounds  reward  that  has  been  offered  for  his  ap- 
prehension— we  have  no  fear  that  a  single  stone  will  remain  unturned 
by  that  active,  poetical,  and  disappointed  officer — even  though  the 
villain  should  conceal  himself  in  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
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"We  need  not  say,  that  should  he  be  successful — for  it  matters  not 
who  should  take  the  ruffian,  the  merit  will  be  Mr.  Foxcoaxem's,  as  it 
is  all  under  his  directions — that  we  shall  give  as  faithful,  accurate, 
and  entertaining  account  of  it,  as  we  did  of  the  last  apprehension." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


.  "Oh  villany  !  villany !"  said  Floss,  grinding  his  teeth,  and  looking 
one  of  the  most  bitter  and  savage  looks  I  had  ever  seen  him  put  on ; 
for  it  was  a  frown  of  the  most  withering  contempt,  coupled  with  a 
smile  of  improbable  revenge.  "Oh!  that  I  had  the  scribbling  ruffian 
here;  who,  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and  what  the  imbecile  villain  would 
consider  fine  writing,  has,  or  might  have  given,  pain  to  thousands. 
Little  does  the  paragraph  writer  know,  or  surely  there  would  not  bo  such 
barbarous  scoundrel i sin,  when  he  gives  his  self-conceited  crude  trash 
to  the  compositor,  that  he  would  ha^e  been  less  cruel,  if  he  had 
steeped  his  sheet  in  that  Indian  poison,  of  which  it  is  said,  the  touch, 
if  not  fatal,  renders  the  rest  of  life  one  scene  of  hypochondriacism  and 
mental  horror.  How  often  have  I  known  the  peace  of  a  hitherto 
happy,  unsuspecting  family,  made  a  lasting  prey  to  sorrow,  through 
one  heartless  'squib'  in  the  papers;  for  it  should  be  considered, 
that  if  it  be  scandal,  it  will  go  the  round  of  every  paltry  sheet  in  the 
kingdom.  Should  there  be  no  foundation,  I  ask  the  ruffian  how  he 
can  ever  atone  for  it?  If  there  should,  again  I  ask,  if  any  man  can 
commit  so  great  a  folly  as  would  warrant  the  greatest  scandal-monger 
who  ever  lived,  in  telling  it  to  every  soul  he  meets,  starting  at  Penzance, 
and  going  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  Orkneys. 

"It  was  such  an  article  as  the  one  we  have  been  reading,  made  me 
t  villain,  for  every  one  reads,  'attacks' with  insatiable  greediness, — the 
apology  is  a  dish  scarcely  touched,  or  if  it  be,  only  by  those  who  know 
its  falsehood. 

"  The  world  is  full  of  villany,  and  the  grand  features  of  it  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts :  villany  in  the  abstract,  or  those  who  invent 
laws  to  punish  such  villanies  as  they  find  their  own  natures  ex- 
empt from,  and  then  pretend  they  take  them  from  holy  writ. 

"Next  practical  villany,  or  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  the  law  put 
into  execution;  the  only  adjunct  to  the  scheme  being,  by  nature  more 
rile. 
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"Then  the  last  class  of  villany,  or  that  which  requires  some  energy 
and  manly  enterprise,  and  which,  consequently  comes  under  the 
enactment  of  the  first,  and  the  lash  of  the  second ;  and  these  are  the 
villains  de  jure,  the  other  de  facto;  the  one  through  intention,  the 
other  through  the  force  of  circumstances;  as  in  all  animated  nature, 
we  find  the  weaker  ever  falls  a  prey  to  the  stronger:  so  in  this,  the 
bigger  villain  seizes  the  less.'* 

"But  these  are  merely  the  headings  of  the  chapters  of  villany:  to 
go  to  the  minutiae  of  detail  would  require  a  longer  index  than  Drury's 
one  of  the  insect  world.  Phillips  might  have  written  a  million  of 
facts,  on  it ;  and  still  like  the  charioteer,  who  would  fathom  space, 
after  myriads  of  years  would  be  just  where  he  began. 

"  We  might  begin  with  the  trusted  patriot,  who  yet  sells  his  coun- 
try, and  step  by  step  to  the  nut  seller  with  his  false  bottomed  measure, 
and  what  then  ?  Why  it  proves  that  the  one  had  more  opportunity, 
and  that  is  villany's  great  cylinder — opportunity,  for  even  a  bishop 
would  not  attempt  it  without.  As  the  villain  who  would  sell  his 
country,  will  pounce  upon  the  derelict  magistrate,  and  tell  him  of  his 
cupidity,  so  the  magistrate  will  consign  to  the  horrors  of  a  fat 
patinched  speech  on  morality,  and  then  to  a  dungeon,  the  wretch 
'  who  stands  convicted,  and  with  malice  aforethought/  of  brutally  at- 
tempting to  murder  a  woodcock. 

"It  has  been  said  by  one,  and  one  who  thought  wisely,  but  fortu- 
nately only  thought  for  his  time,  '  that  there  must  be  more  virtue 
than  vice,  or  that  vice  would  govern,  and  virtue  be  its  slave.'  No, 
it  is  the  nicety  of  the  balance  of  villany  through  all  its  ramifications* 
It  was  not  that  Napoleon  was  less  a  villain  than  those  he  deposed 
for  villany — he  was  more  so,  and  hence  the  calculation  of  how 
much  of  one  kind  of  villany  it  will  take  to  repress  so  much  of  another, 
in  that  he  was  a  master — which  is  the  secret.  The  exact  ceconomy  of 
villany  should  be  well  understood  and  better  digested  by  those  who 
would  govern,  as  power  must  cease,  when  its  knowledge  is  unacquired, 
*>r  its  force  not  put  into  practice. 

"The  born  thief  is  always  merciful  to  another's  maraudings,  and  is 
always  anxious  for  his  escape ;  but  should  he  once  become  rich,  and 
no  longer  stand  in  need  of  such  '  grovelling  villany,' — nay,  his 
property  must  be  protected,  he  carefully  asks  his  breast  if  he  could 
nave  been  guilty  of  such  an  act,  so  rigorously  prosecutes  the  villain 
who  steals  a  brass  thimble,  then  conscientiously  seduces  the  sister  of 
his  friend ;  but  soon  as  he  becomes  old,  and  has  '  lovely  daughters'  of 
his  own,  wonders  at  the  world's  growing  delinquency,  and  would  reward 
the  insidious  villain  who  would  rob  the  maiden  of  her  innocence,  her 
happiness,  her  home,  with  the  parental  twitch  of  a  pistol  trigger. 

"We  are  all  good  reformers,  in  that  which  does  not  affect  us;  and 
wonder  that  one  solitary  abuse  should  exist,  when  every  body  seems 
anxious  for  its  expulsion — *  root  it  up  tree  and  branch.'  True,  but  in 
that  tree  of  acknowledged  corruption,  which  of  us  is  there  who  does 
not  possess  some  branch,  some  bough,  some  little  twig,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  foliage  of  power  ?   and  there  it  is,  when  the  pruner 
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comes,  all  cry  out  'begin  there/  and  what  cannot  be  effected  by  threats, 
is  secured  by  the  venality  of  those  who  should  wield  the  hook.  The 
tree  is  allowed  to  fester  and  rankle  in  corruption,  to  send  forth  its 
baneful  boughs,  to  extend  its  pestilential  influence;  to  shade,  to 
wither  the  very  herbs  and  fruits  of  the  field,  or  at  least  to  keep  them 
from  our  use;  its  monopolizing  fibres  blood-suck  the  industry  of 
the  innocent  man,  attenuate  both  his  frame  and  mind,  make  him  a 
slave,  and  then  hunger  him  into  a  villain. 

"Thus  the  world  is  governed  by  the  balance  of  villany;  the  most 
powerful  of  which  lurks  in  cases  of  cant  and  hypocrisy,  as  bomb- 
shells do  in  pitch  and  tar  for  the  easier  ignition :  beware  of  the  ex- 
plosion, for  the  most  subtle  villany  becomes  futile  before  this. 

"Now  shall  this  piece  of  crude  trash  have  more  readers — aye, 
even  amongst  the  more  religious  and  refined — than  the  most  pious 
discourse,  or  the  most  elegant  essay  that  ever  fell  from  the  pen  of  a 
Blair  or  a  Goldsmith — and  why  ?  because  every  body  is  anxious  to 
know  the  exact  quantity  and  quality  of  villany  which  he  does  not 
possess,  in  order  that  he  may  attain  it  as  soou  as  he  can;  or  if  he  be 
t  quaker,  how  he  may  avoid  detection,  or  rather  the  punishment 
which  would  follow  upon  it.     Oh!  scandal!  scandal! 

"Scandal — is  the  slough  disease  throws  off — not  that  it  eases  or 
assists  in  curing  its  own  sore,  but  that  it  may  fester  the  wound  of 
another — no  matter,  though  it  may  be  in  the  vitals. 

"Detraction — is  the  blow  levelled  by  stupidity  at  rising  merit,  which 
may  be  compared  to  him  who  would  save  himself  from  the  compression 
of  a  mob,  by  running  up  a  neighbouring  ladder;  the  mob  pull  at  his 
heels  to  keep  him  one  of  their  body,  although  they  would  squeeze 
him  to  death  if  he  should  stay;  whilst  those  on  the  roof  kick  at  his 
head,  his  mouth,  his  eyes — nay,  even  his  very  nose  and  ears,  and  then 
tell  him  that  the  top  of  the  house  is  too  crowded  already,  so  sincerely 
advise  him  to  break  his.  neck  off  the  ladder  at  once,  rather  than  risk 
his  precious  body  and  soul  (ambition  is  so  sinful,)  by  trying  to  get 
to  the  top. 

"Man  is" — and  Mr.  Floss  was  about  to  expatiate  in  the  same 
pleasing  and  good-natured  strain,  that  he  had  been  amusing  himself 
with  for  the  last  half-hour;  when  suddenly  a  coach  and  four  post- 
horses,  drove  up  to  the  door  of  the  little  inn,  in  which  we  were 
sitting. 

We  hardly  expected  Mr.  Foxcoaxem,  nor  indeed  any  of  his  myrmi- 
dons, as,  if  we  were  to  believe  the  account  we  had  just  read  in  the 
paper,  that  gentleman  must  be  apprehending  us  at  Bristol ;  or  doing 
the  (to  us)  more  obliging  operation  he  threatened  the  world  with, 
viz.  that  of  ending  his  very — Oh,  invaluable  career,  by  that  hitherto 
unsuicidal  instrument  the  "saw."  But  what  a  thing  it  is  to  fear, 
hour  by  hour,  to  fear,  asleep  or  awaking:  that  man  should  be  such  a 
fool  as  to  place  the  whole  of  his  existence  under  the  dominion  of 
fear,  the  only  exemption  from  it — a  drunken  carousal,  and  that  to  be 
placed  in  a  parenthesis,  or  betrayal  may  be  the  consequence ;  there 
needs  no  hell  beyond  this,  for  every  nerve  was  quaking  to  see  who 
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would  emerge  from  the  carriage — the  door  opened,  and  out  stepped 
two  ladies  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  they  came  into  the  house,  and 
we  heard  the  postillions,  in  answer  to  some  urgent  inquiries,  of  the 
gentleman,  say  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  any  further  that 
night,  as  the  carriage  must  undergo  some  repairs. 

The  elderly  gentleman  then  turning  to  the  two  ladies,  in  a  good 
natured  tone,  said,  "Well  then,  I  suppose  we  must  be  content,  my 
dears." 

"  Oh,  anything  for  a  une  alouette"  said  the  younger  one,  and  she 
imitated  that  feathered  bibed,  by  giving  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump  into 
the  lobby.  The  house  was  thrown  into  bustle  by  this  sudden  arrival, 
as  independently  of  the  company  I  have  named,  there  were  the  ser- 
vants all  to  be  provided  for,  not  an  easy  matter  on  so  short  a  notice. 

Floss  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  ascertaining  who,  and  what 
they  were,  from  the  girl  who  attended  upon  us,  and  with  his  usual 
tact,  sent  in  to  the  landlady  to  inform  her  that  we  would  willingly  re- 
sign the  beds  we  had  bespoken,  and  the  supper  which  was  in  cooking, 
as  there  were  ladies  with  the  other  party,  and  for  us,  any  bed,  or  any 
kind  of  supper  would  suffice. 

The  offer  was  received  with  a  good  many  courtesies,  and  an  equal 
amount  of  thanks ;  and  was  as  Floss  expected  it  to  be,  in  due  time  made 
known  to  the  parties  themselves,  who,  I  suppose,  anxious  to  shew 
their  sense  of  our  politeness,  sent  us  word  that  they  could  not  possi- 
bly think  of  eating  our  supper,  or  avail  themselves  of  the  rest  of  our 
offer,  unless  we  would  join  them  and  share  the  repast.  This  request, 
so  very  agreeable,  and  so  unexpected,  was  at  once  very  politely  re- 
ceived on  our  parts,  and  for  that  purpose  we  immediately  repaired  to 
our  travelling  cases  and  dressed  for  supper;  Floss  observing,  there 
was  no  impression  to  be  made  without  it ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this 
idea,  (which  I  believe  to  be  a  very  correct  one,)  he  certainly  sported 
all  his  available  finery ;  I  doing  the  same. 

Well,  we  imagined  ourselves  to  be  by  no  means  contemptible,  and 
from  the  reception  we  met  with  from  the  party,  we  had  a  right  to 
suppose  our  imagination  did  not  mislead  us.  The  old  gentleman 
thanked  us  for  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  our  courtesy  ;  and  we 
in  return  asserted,  that  any  little  debt  of  politeness,  he  might  imagine 
they  had  incurred,  was  a  thousand  times  compensated  for  by  the  un- 
looked  for  happiness  which  their  company  had  conferred  upon  us. 
Then  the  gentleman  bowed,  and  so  did  we ;  and  the  ladies  moved 
swan-like,  and  looked  bewitchingly,  and  so  did  we.  These,  the  usual 
preliminaries  of  fashionable  life  being  adjusted,  they  re-assured  us  of 
their  happiness — words  could  not  express  ours,  we  touched  our 
breasts,  and  bowed  again — and  then  they  seated,  and  so  did  we ;  and 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  saw  real  beauty,  fresh,  blooming,  tangi- 
ble, palpable  beauty. 

I  felt  it  to  be  real,  unmixed,  unalloyed,  unromantic,  unpoetical,  no 
painting,  sculpture,  but  real,  living  beauty ;  and  that  in  the  person 
of  the  younger  lady,  who,  to  make  up  the  sum  of  my  surprise,  I 
found,  though  she  was  taller  than  her  elder  friend,  was  not  more 
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than  fourteen ;  or  to  speak  in  the  language  of  all  describers  of  beauty, 
real,  or  imaginary,  fourteen  summers'  suns  had  not  received  warmth 
from  the  radiance  of  her  eyes. 

And  how  should  they  ?  as  they  were  of  a  translucent  blue,  and 
looked  like  the  large,  clear  expanse  of  heaven,  when  there  is  not  a 
cloud  floating  on  its  bosom,  to  tell  us,  we  are  of  earth — they  were 
round  as  globes  and  beautiful  as  eaglet's  ere  he  has  learned  to  slay. 
They  were  laughter-loving,  and  yet  there  was  an  expression  which 
told,  true  as  truth,  that  they  could  weep  for  sorrows  not  their  own ; 
they  will  bless  some  object  one  day,  and  when  they  do,  a  tale  of  love, 
truth,  and  intense  affection  shall  be  told,  that  will  in  all  things  be 
equal  to  Juliet's,  save,  I  trust,  her  misfortunes.  The  hair — I  forget  its 
color,  for  the  memories  which  were  washed  down  Lethe's  stream,  and 
the  pens  of  the  sages,  could  not  remember,  or  record  all  her  perfec- 
tions— was  of  that  luxuriant  kind,  like  that  tangling  wild  weed  with 
its  snow-white  flower,  jutting  in  abundant  perversity  through  every 
copse. 

"  Her  eyebrows  were  like  distant  arches,  shewing  sweetly  colored 
landscapes  underneath  their  beauteous  curves. 

Her  nose  seemed  to  be  carefully  chiselled,  but  it  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  have  touched  it  once  more,  though  with  the  lightness 
of  a  feather,  for  vigor  is  only  required  to  give  expression  to  the  pas- 
sions, and  she  had  none  that  required  its  agency.  The  same  kind  of 
"  handling"  was  perceptible  in  the  mouth ;  but  here  the  painter's  art 
was  required  ;  for  gazing  on  her,  imagination  would  deem  that  whilst 
Flora  was  preparing  garlands  to  deck  young  Summer,  she  had  pressed 
from  the  wreaths  their  choicest  juices,  and  these  made  diluent  with  ce- 
lestial honey,  and  sunny  drops,  had  placed,  touchless,  on  the  maiden 
front  Her  pencil,  a  rose-bud,  hastily  laid  aside  whilst  culling 
the  lily  to  brighten  her  forehead,  two  dew-drops  fell  from  its  stem, 
dimpled  the  tinted  cheeks,  and  though  attendant  goddesses  kissed 
them  oflf — her  smiles  never  enliven,  but  the  f?tal  haste  is  revealed. 

Her  smiles,  O  !  they  seemed  rather  to  emanate  from  the  eyes  than 
the  mouth,  and  were  like  sunshine's  gleams,  when  diamonding  May- 
showers,  gladdening  our  hopes,  as  they  brighten  our  looks. 

Like  the  dropping  of  water,  on  old  Skiddaw's  harmonic  rocks  was 
her  silvered  voice,  modulant  as  lute-sounds,  when  zephyr  borne  from 
lovers'  pipes,  articulate  as  distant  bells,  when  the  nuptial  morn  is 
early  welcomed. 

With  all  that  is  lovely  in  European  softness ;  her  features  had  the 
piquant  dash  of  Asiatic  contour ;  and,  as  the  one  gave  fullness  and 
color  to  the  picture,  so  the  other,  truth  of  outline.  A  rare  union, 
freedom  and  ease,  with  classic  propriety  energizing  the  whole. 

Her  figure  was  that  of  a  matured  sylphid,  and  one  which  chaste  art 
could  never  cease  to  contemplate.  Its  elasticity  and  roundness,  pro- 
claimed health,  as  her  face  did  extreme  youth,  and  though  a  cherub 
might  be  conceived  from  it,  there  was  all  the  commanding  awe  of 
womanhood,  by  virtue  stamped. 
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And  here  supremacy  had  taken  his  abode,  without  protruding  his 
frowns,  for  from  her  tongue  flowed  nothing  hut  wit,  as  from  her  lips 
did  smiles,  and  though  oft  disported,  they  tempered  respect,  and 
made  esteem  their  bondsman. 

When  maiden  spring  walks  hand  in  hand  with  winter's  aged  king 
to  learn  her  path,  and  parting  duty  shew,  so  might  be  seen,  the  im- 
perial gait  of  her  I've  drawn,  when  first  advanced  by  the  bending 
father's  side,  still  ever  watchful,  the  attendant  daughter. 

Hebe  ere  she  was  a  goddess,  must  have  sat  for  the  mould  in  which 
her  neck  was  formed,  as  the  connection  with  the  head  was  impercep- 
tible. Some  sculpture  would  be  perfect  if  this  were  done,  the  fatal 
hallucination  is  its  non-observance. 

Like  her  indigenous  ears,  were  her  pointed  fingers,  finished,  prov- 
ing that  even  perfection  cannot  complete  his  task  without  observing 
well  his  details. 

But  what  is  all  I  have  described  ?  though  the  buoyancy  of  her  move- 
ments was  surpassed  by  the  high  tide  of  her  spirits;  though  pure 
love  led  her  by  the  hand,  and  modesty  attended  her  footsteps;  nay,  if 
the  brilliancy  of  her  attainments  be  equal  to  her  form,  their  cultivation 
surpassing  its  grace ;  what,  though  her  wit  be  striking  as  her  eyes ; 
her  song  melting  and  pathetic  as  their  tears.  What  this  ? 
what  these  ?  what  all  ?  to  the  heart's  riches,  the  mind's  benevolence, 
and  the  consequent  blending  of  that  high-souled  humanity,  which 
the  tale  I  am  about  to  relate,  will  so  wonderfully,  so  refulgently 
unfold. 

"Bravo,"  said  Raby,  "and  her  name?" 

"All  that  I  know  of  it  will  transpire  in  my  story." 

"At  least  we  can  drink  to  her  health." 

And  the  subject  of  Mr.  Muggynson's  description  was  honored  in 
full  glasses,  whilst  the  describer  proceeded  in  the  way  we  perceive. 

After  we  had  supped,  continued  Mr.  Muggynson,  the  elderly  gen- 
tleman said,  "  Now,  my  dears,  as  the  night  appears  as  if  it  would  be 
wet,  and  it  will  be  somewhat  long,  I  think  we  could  not  kill  time, 
or  oblige  these  gentlemen  more,  than  by  having  a  little  music." 

The  elder  lady,  who  appeared  to  be  about  eight  or  nine  and  twenty, 
said  that  she  should  be  happy  to  oblige  us;  as  they  certainly  might 
have  supped  upon  a  song  had  it  not  been  for  our  kindness,  but  — " 

"Exactly,  and  now  you  are  going  to  repay  it  my  love,  with  giving 
them  a  proof  of  how  much  better  we  like  eating  than  singing." 

"Bravo,  dear  Em,"  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  "  I  know  you  will 
oblige  us  if  Julia  wont." 

"  Julia  '."reiterated  Mr.  Bowling,  "  did  you  say  Julia  ?  how  strange ! 

"  I  did." 

"How  strange!"  again  repeated  Mr.  Bowling  musingly. 

"  Order  the  guitars,  I  suppose  the  servant  can  get  them  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  dear  father,  I  will  get  them,"  And  the  orders  were 
given  accordingly.  "Come  Julia,  don't  be  sad,  you  shall  see  how 
happy  you  will  be  directly." 

The  guitars  were  brought  in,  and  after  playing  a  variety  of  the 
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most  charming  concerted  music ;  Julia,  for  that  was  the  only  name 
we  still  knew  her  by,  (for  I  suppose  it  was  not  considered  requisite 
to  make  a  more  formal  introduction,  than  merely  the  one  the  elderly 
gentleman  did,  viz.  "my  sister,  and  daughter,"  and  we  introduced 
ourselves  as  two  young  gentlemen  who  were  taking  a  pedestrian  tour 
through  some  of  the  most  romantic  parts  of  Ireland,)  she,  I  say, 
was  also  of  great  personal  beauty,  but  seemed  to  be  softened  down 
by  some  hidden  grief,  commenced  and  sang  with  great  taste  and 
beauty,  the  following  tender  address  to 

MEMO  RT. 


I. 

A  maiden  from  her  latticed  bow'r, 

Looked  on  the  calm  and  twilight  sky, 
Well  might  the  love  the  vesper  hour, 
That  ever  brought  her  lover  nigh. 
And  memory  would  oft  beguile 

These  waiting  moment* — telling  o'er, 
Sweet  by-gone  scenes— and  Hope  the  while 
Gave  promise  of  full  many  more. 
Ah!  welcome,  whispering  memory, 

Sweet  as  the  brook  that  murmur'd  by, 
Thy  voice  was  cheerful  company, 

And  why — ah  !  why  ? 
The  laughing  tip — the  brightYiing  eye, 
And  bounding  heart  could  then  reply. 


II. 


A  year  hath  flown,  and  now  the  maid, 
With  drooping  head  and  vacant  eye, 
At  eve  sits  ^neath  the  willow  shade, 
Unmindful  of  the  darkening  sky, 
There  memory  unbidden  creeps, 

And  still  will  tell  of  scenes  all  fair, 
But,  now,  alas!  the  maiden  weeps, 
And  smiling  hope  no  more  is  there. 
Ah  !  changed,  unwelcome  memory, 

Chill  as  the  night-wind  moaning  by, 
Thou  art  most  cheerless  company, 

And  why — ah  !  why? 
The  throbbing  heart— the  hopeless  sigh, 
And  silent  tears,  alone  reply. 
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"Ah,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  "I  thought  so;  gentlemen  excuse  me 
for  a  short  time.  Proceed  with  your  story,  Mr.  Muggynson,  you 
tell  it  well,"  and  then  he  went  out. 

"  Poor  Bowling,  you  have  awoke  in  all  likelihood,  some  foolish, 
unhappy  recollection — he  is  often  taken  so — proceed  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Rattler. 

"I  will,  sir,"  it  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  I  ever  felt  real  remorse, 
I  felt  it  with  all  the  keen  and  hitter  adjuncts  of  guilt;  I  felt,  and  I 
blushed  to  think,  that  two  such  heavenly  beings,  who  were  now  taking 
such  pains  to  amuse  us,  might  one  day  or  other  know  they  had  spent 
an  evening  with  villains.  They  might  know  how  nearly,  through  the 
machinations  of  an  accomplished  scoundrel,  their  fair  fame  and  repu- 
tations might  have  been  blasted.  For  Floss'  villany  was  of  that 
insidious  kind,  which  was  least  expected  when  it  was  the  most  near. 
However,  thank  heaven,  the  remorse  of  one,  was  capable  of  re- 
pulsing the  attempts  of  the  other.  For  I  at  once  saw  through  the 
studied  grace  and  elegance,  which  Mr.  Floss  threw  into  all  his  actions 
— the  beautiful  little  Italiau  airs  that  he  sung,  accompanying  himself, 
on  one  of  the  ladies'  guitars — which  he  played  to  perfection — were  to 
captivate.  He  put  on  an  elegant  recklessness  of  all  wordly  advan- 
tages— insisted  on  the  folly  of  parents  interfering  in  that,  which  it 
is  supposed  no  one  can  judge  of,  so  well  as  the  parties  themselves; 
and  the  many  instances — of  otherwise  obedient  children — hav- 
ing  to  ramble  about  in  the  most  secret  manner,  to  avoid  unions,  ob- 
noxious to  those  most  interested,  but  to  every  body  else  fraught 
with  apparent  good.  The  elder  young  lady  seemed  much  affected 
with  these  observations,  and  the  elderly  gentleman,  after  considerable 
musing,  with  a  sigh,  and  looking  at  Julia,  said — "It  is  a  folly 
so  great,  that  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  excuse  for  it."  The  sister  simply 
replied,  though  in  a  very  emphatic  manner,  that  she  trusted  there 
was  an  excuse  and  a  pardon  for  all  things,  but  in  the  former  more 
particularly,  as  it  was  generally  done  for  their  supposed  benefit; 
whether  it  was  successful  or  not.  "But  come,  added  she,  "let  us 
change  the  subject.  Emmaline,  my  love,  sing  brother  a  song,  just 
one  pretty  song,  and  then  we  will  retire  to  prepare  for  our  morning's 
journey." 

I'll  willingly  sing  any  but  one." 

Aye,  but  you  know  Miss  Perversity,  that  that  is  the  only  one  I 
wish  to  hear  you  sing.  And  as  I  am  unusually  happy  to-night,  you 
would  not  be  the  willing  cause,  I  am  sure,  of  forming  any  inter- 
ruption to  it." 

"Interruption  to  it!  No,  sir,  it  is  the  fear  of  doing  so;  that  has 
prevented  my  complying  at  once  with  your  wish.  Never,  I  entreat 
you,  dear  sir,  say  I  would  interrupt  your  happiness.  Interrupt — I 
trust  the  day  is  far  distant," — when  just  as  she  spoke,  she  caught 
Floss'  eye,  which,  like  the  conscience  of  the  wicked  in  presence  of 
the  good,  could  not,  or  at  least  did  not,  stand  the  unexpected  look  of 
such  penetrating  eyes  as  those  that  had  so  suddenly  detected  the 
furtive  glances,  which  Mr.  Floss  was,  in  his  usual  way,  bestowing  on 
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the  fair  Julia.  "I  trust  the  day  is  distant,  or  at  least  as  far  as  my 
good  wishes  go,  I  not  only  hope  it,  but  will,  at  all  times  endeavour  to 
prevent  it'* — continued  she,  just  giving  a  valedictory  look  at  the  de- 
jected Floss. 

Now,  Floss  has  often  said  to  me  since,  that  the  determined  look  of 
the  girl  caused  more  sudden  emotion  than  he  ever  felt  from  a  whole 
phalanx  of  police.  A  proof,  I  have  often  replied,  against  his  tirade  in 
favor  of  villany,  and  shews  there  must  be  such  a  tiling  as  virtue  in 
the  world,  or  why  should  villany,  in  its  practised  and  hardened  shape, 
skul kingly  shrink  from  its  opposite  character:  it  could  not  be  fear, 
when  found  in  no  more  formidable  a  form  than  that  of  an  innocent 
young  girl. 

"  Well  then,  my  love,  the  old  song." 
Aye,  I  thought  so." 
No  accompaniments,  ray  dear,  simply  your  own  sweet  voice." 

She  evidently  wished  not  to  sing  it  in  the  company  that  she  was  in, 
but  the  elderly  gentleman  not  knowing  the  cause  of  her  uneasiness, 
and  ascribing  it  to  bashfulness,  desired  her  to  go  on,  as  he  was  sure 
the  gentlemen  would  make  every  allowance. 

She  commenced  in  a  calm,  sweet,  thrilling  voice,  and  sang  with 
great  pathos,  feeling,  and  tenderness,  Dibden's  song  of  "Poor  Jack." 
I  thought  the  song  a  curious  selection  for  a  fashionable  young  lady 
to  make;  but  when  she  same  to  the  passag 
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"  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack." 

I  at  once  perceived  there  were  other  and  older  recollections  associated 
with  the  passage,  for,  although  it  was  given  with  great  effect,  I  was 
convinced  that  other  ideas  were  awakened  in  the  elderly  gentleman's 
breast,  than  the  mere  words  of  the  song,  beautiful  though  they  be, 
were  calculated  to  inspire :  for,  so  soon  as  she  had  finished,  he  kissed 
her  forehead  fervently,  prayed  God  to  bless  her,  and  gave  both  the 
ladies  leave  to  retire,  which  they  at  once  did ;  the  younger  one,  how- 
ever, not  without  some  reluctance,  and  as  they  were  curtsying,  and 
we  bowing  them  out  to  the  door,  she  unexpectedly  surprised  Mr. 
Floss'  eye  again,  which  as  unexpectedly  gave  way.  I  say  unexpec- 
tedly as  he  had  given  it  express  commands  to  the  contrary.  She 
threw  up  a  look  of  triumph,  as  much   as   to   say,    "I    thought   it 

was  so. 

Soon,  however,  as  they  were  gone,  and  the  elderly  gentleman  had 
brushed  away  a  stealing  tear  or  two,  he  said,  "  I  perceive  your  cu- 
riosity is  excited,  gentlemen,  by  the  effect  that  the  song  of  yon 
little  angel  had  upon  me.  Now,  as  we  have  yet  an  hour  before 
retiring  to  rest,  I  shall  feel  proud,  as  I  at  all  times  do,  though  with 
considerable  pain  to  myself,  to  give  you  as  briefly  and  as  succinctly 
as  possible,  how  and  why  yon  little  creature's  and  my  acquaintance 
began ;  for  she  was  a  very  little  girl  when  I  was  first  blessed  with 
her  appearance.     Know  then,  that  she  is  not  my  daughter,  though 
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she  honors  me,  and  ever  will  do  1  hope,  with  that  tender,  and  en- 
deared name  to  me,  of  father.  Oh  !  that  I  were  her  father  indeed ! 
or,  oh !  that  all  fathers  loved  their  daughters  but  half  so  well  as  I  do 
her!  or,  still  more;  that  they  had  half  the  cause.  I  daresay  I  am 
about  to  make  a  startling  observation — but  in  yon  little  creature, 
you  see  one  to  whom  this  being  owes  life,  honor,  and  his  present 
enjoyments.  Had  it  not  been  for  her,  all  these  had  been  .want- 
ing to  the  person  ;  who  now  takes  a  delight  in  not  only  remembering 
but  who  feels  it  a  lasting  duty  to  make  it  known,  not  so  much  to 
hold  up  the  praises  and  virtues  of  yon  young  lady,  who  was  then 
but  a  child ;  but  to  shew  that  there  is  a  '  special  Providence/  that 
watches  and  manifests  its  goodnesses  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  through 
unperceived  channels.  But  this  was  perceptible  enough ;  and  thus 
it  was  : — " 

"  I  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  why  I  was  reduced  to  the  help- 
less position,  that  even  a  child's  assistance  could  be  available.  But 
suffice  it  to  say,  in  consequence  of  a  fatal  mistake  in  the  will  of  my 
father,  my  elder  brother — who,  though  now  dead — still  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  say,  was  a  monster — and  I  know  of  no  greater  an  insincerity 
and  wickedness  than  that  of  heaping  up  the  praises,  and  sinking  the 
vices  of  a  man,  simply  because  he  is  no  more;  nay,  the  reverse  ought 
to  be  the  case,  that  it  may  teach  men  to  live  better;  he  was  a  scoun- 
drel, and  with  awe  I  speak  it,  he  died  the  death  of  one.  Discover- 
ing the  error  which  I  have  alluded  to,  he  seized  upon  every  atom  of 
property,  on  his  arriving  at  maturity ;  broke  our  mother's  neart,  and 
left  my  poor  sisters  orphans.  There  was  a  heavy  sum  and  other 
personality  which  was  to  be  divided  when  my  youngest  sister  came 
of  age ;  upon  this,  and  with  these  means,  the  executors  were  unfortu- 
nately advised  to  place  the  whole  affair  in  a  train  for  the  adjustment 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  the  suit  was  of  the  most  protracted  nature; 
year  after  year  wandered  on,  and  sum  after  sum  was  paid,  still,  appa- 
rently, no  nearer.  In  the  name  of  God  why  is  this  state  of  things 
allowed  to  exist  ?  why  should  the  very  court,  which  the  helpless  at  all 
times  fly  to  for  justice  and  protection,  be  the  very  one,  though  their 
claims  be  ever  so  good,  that  may  be  their  certain  ruin  P  I  have  felt  it, 
and  will  use  every  exertion  during  life,  so  far  as  my  humble  means 
will  permit  me,  of  effecting  that  most  desirable  of  all  alterations  and 
reforms,  that  one  of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery. 

"  At  last,  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing;  and  though  every  pains 
which  could  be  taken  were  used,  and  though  I  saw  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  was  truly  shocked  ( for  I  was  in  court  myself)  at  the  bar- 
barity of  our  brother,  and  felt  painfully  our  helpless  situation ;  he 
pronounced  the  error  fatal. 

"  That  one  word  drove  us  all  home  beggars,  for  independent  of  my 
commission — a  lieutenancy  in  the  Dragoon  Guards — we  had  scarcely 
a  penny  left  in  the  world,  whilst  our  unnatural  brother  was  wallowing 
in  all  the  sensuality,  and  the  lowest  and  most  vulgar  vice,  wickedness, 
and  depravity,  that  such  a  brute  might  be  supposed  to  enjoy.  Al- 
though we  had  the  sympathy  of  all  the  good,  yet  there  were  plenty 
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of  even  our  opulent  neighbours  who  not  only  visited,  but  courted  his 
acquaintance;  thus  giving  a  countenance  to  a  wretch,  that  it  would 
seem  the  cursed  influence  of  wealth  can  at  all  times  command ;  and 
by  this  appearance,  rejected  the  assumption  that  we  had  been  wronged 
at  all.  There  was,  however,  a  specific  property  which  it  was  the 
opinion  of  every  one,  I  could  still  clearly  command ;  and  upon  my 
signifying  my  intentions  to  him,  through  the  medium  of  my  attorney, 
the  brute  simply  replied,  if  I  would  leave  the  country,  and  take  the 
girls  with  me,  and  ask  a  public  pardon  for  the  trouble  and  expense 
we  had  put  him  to  in  maintaining  his  rights,  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do  for  us.  To  this  I  indignantly  returned,  I  would  sooner 
work  at  the  meanest  labor,  for  the  support  of  myself  and  my  orphan 
sisters.  His  reply  was,  I  should  most  likely  have  to  do  that  as  it 
was ;  only,  as  the  girls  he  was  told  were  pretty — he  had  not  seen  them 
but  when  children — perhaps  they  might  assist  me  a  little ;  particu- 
larly if  they  were  to  repair  to  London,  as  he  was  informed,  that  was 
the  best  market  for  beauty. 

"  I  have  often  thanked  God  on  my  kness,  that  I  did  not  go  and 
bludgeon  the  monster  on  the  spot  'Revenge  is  mine,'  saith  the 
Lord — and  it  was  awful  enough. 

"  Well,  by  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  day ; 
and  a  determination  on  my  part,  that  the  villain  should  not  wallow 
on,  in  the  same  disregarding  ease,  with  that  too,  which  I  well  knew 
should  be  mine,  and  which  would  have  been  a  comfortable  living 
for  my  sisters,  as  I,  being  in  the  army,  could  do  without  it  I  went 
once  more  into  the  Court  of  Chancery,  neither  myself  nor  any  of 
my  friends  ever  thinking  he  would  be  fool,  or  obstinate  enough,  to  de- 
fend it  for  one  moment,  as  the  case  was  as  clear — with  the  exception 
of  possession — and  as  manifest  as  noon-day.  Villany  is  ever 
strengthened  like  all  bad  causes  are — by  resistance,  and  so  it  proved 
in  this  case ;  step  by  step,  foot  by  foot,  he  contested  my  right,  and  I 
believe  would  have  spent  the  rest  of  his  estate  to  have  withheld  from 
me  this  paltry  portion.  I  found  the  difficulty  which  I  was  involved  in, 
and  was  at  once  resolved  to  sell  my  commission,  and  attend  to  the 
whole  proceedings  personally. 

"The  proceedings  had  been  delayed  from  time  to  time  by  a 
thousand  unforeseen  events.  And  the  unceasing  interruptions  that  my 
brother  took  care  to  throw  into  every  stage  of  them,  thinking  the 
want  of  money  (as  indeed  is  too  often  the  case)  would  compel  me 
to  withdraw  my  suit;  or  by  this  unceasing  method  of  making  motion 
upon  motion,  and  putting  us  to  the  necessity  of  proving  and  filing, 
the  most  irrelevant  documents  would  do  so.  All  this,  no  doubt, 
shewed  the  weakness  and  badness  of  his  cause :  and  would,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  Providence,  have  ended  both  the  suit  and  the 
appellant  at  the  same  time.  I  had  been  in  London  awaiting  the  final 
hearing,  more  than  twelve  months,  when  by  another  litigious  delay, 
which  nothing  but  the  calculating  malignity  of  a  fiend,  rather  than  a 
fair  opponent  would  have  made,  the  hearing  was  put  off  another  term. 
I  had  vowed — and  indeed  I  had  nothing  else  to  do — never  to  leave 
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town,  or  taste  pleasure  until  the  tiling  was  ended,  and  would  not  hare 
cared  if  with  it  my  life  had  also  ceased,  but  for  the  poor  girls  I  had  left 
at  home;  over  and  over  again  they  sent  forme,  entreating  me  to  come 
and  see  them.  I  refused  them  as  gently  as  I  could,  telling  them 
that  the  suit  required  my  unremitting  personal  attention;  but  I 
never  threw  out  the  slightest  hint  that  even  then  I  had  began  to 
part  with  every  little  necessary  and  every  small  article  of  value,  that 
I  might  exist,  that  I  might  live  to  protect  the  helpless,  and  brand 
the  monster  for  his  unheard  of  demoniacy. 

"  I  had  taken  a  lodging  in  one  of  those  large,  commodious,  old 
London  lodging-houses,  where  you  may  occupy  a  bed-room,  with- 
out knowing  or  being  known  by  him  who  rents  the  one  adjoining.  Now, 
although  this  was  a  lodging-house  of  great  respectability,  I  got  the 
top  attic  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  under  the  pretence  of  requiring  the 
greatest  possible  quiet,  as  I  was  a  literary  man,  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  disturbed, — and  of  eccentric  habits,  I  managed  to  pass  my 
time  completely  unobserved  and  uninterfered  with — nay,  I  have  been 
weeks,  and  scarcely  seen  a  single  soul  belonging  to  the  establishment : 
having  a  key  by  which  I  could  let  myself  iu  and  out  when  I  chose, 
and  giving  express  orders  that  my  little  room,  bed,  &c.  should 
always  be  attended  to  when  I  took  my  evening's  walk,  which  I  gener- 
ally did  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  any  little 
purchase — and  too  often  to  sell  some  trifling  article — send  letters  and 
the  like,  and  get — which,  indeed,  was  but  casual — some  little  em- 
ployment from  the  press;  for  without  attempting  to  joke,  in  London 
it  literally  groans  under  the  burdens  of  its  contributors.  I  had 
dragged  on  this  miserable  existence  for  about  nine  months  in  this 
same  room,  (for  a  man  may  be  a  thousand  times  more  retired  in  the 
very  bosom  of  London  than  he  could  in  the  most  obscure  village  in 
the  kingdom,)  when  an  event  took  place,  though  I  had  then 
been  three  days  and  had  never  tasted  food  but  once,  and  that  was  a 
crust  which  accidently  fell  out  of  a  child's  hand  as  I  was  taking  my 
usual  walk,  that  not  only  put  an  entire  new  feature  on  my  situation, 
not  only  rendered  life  supportable,  but  agreeable;  and  afterwards 
I  may  sav,  I  became  the  most  fortunate  of  men. 

"  I  had  for  hours  amused  myself  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read  or 
write — for,  thank  God,  under  the  worst  of  my  privations,  that  of 
wanting  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  was  not  of  the  number,  until  the  last 
few  days — with  sitting  with  the  door  ajar,  and  listening  to  the  loud 
peals  of  laughter,  which  every  few  minutes  burst  upon  my  ear,  from 
the  front  drawing-room,  which  was  two  pair  of  stairs  lower  down ;  and 
when  the  door  was  occasionally  open,  1  could  often  hear  the  musical, 
silvery  voice  of  a  little  girl,  and  soon  perceived  these  bursts  of  mer- 
riment and  rounds  of  applause,  arose  from  some  fantastic  tricks,  or 
occasionally  songs,  that  every  now  and  then  1  could  faintly  catch  a  bar 
or  two  of.  I  had  no  doubt  that  all  this  amusement  arose  from  the 
same  cause,  as  when  I  did  not  hear  the  child's  voice,  there  was  an 
holiday  to  the  jocularity.  There  was  not  one  of  that  audience  who 
listened  with  more  delight  than  the  haggard  wretch,  shivering  in  his 
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darkened  crib,  with  his  door  apart,  did.  Night  after  night  1  listened 
in  perfect  happiness,  it  had  a  talismanic  effect  upon  me.  Baron 
Trenck  never  waited  with  greater  anxiety  the  return  of  his  trained 
mouse,  than  did  I,  the  sound  of  that  child's  voice.  I  was  sat  one 
forenoon,  after  vainly  attempting  to  read — for  I  was  long  since  past 
writing,  even  though  it  had  been  to  inform  one  of  my  dying  sisters, 
indeed  they  might  all  he  dead  for  any  thing  1  knew,  as  1  had  been 
unable  either  to  receive  their  letters,  or  pay  for  my  own,  a  courtesy 
always  observed  in  the  family.  I  was  just  musing,  I  say,  and  thinking 
how  long  it  might  be  before  I  was  dead,  as  my  frame,  through  so 
many  weeks  dreadful  privation  and  hunger,  had  become  so  attenuated 
and  weakened,  that  though  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  of  hastening 
my  dissolution,  still  I  knew  that  a  very  few  days  would  lay  that  body 
stiff  upon  the  pallet,  which  was  now  ruminating  on  the  probable  length 
of  its  existence.  My  beard  had  grown  long  asl  had  not  the  power,  what- 
ever might  have  been  my  wish,  to  shave  myself;  I  was  as  weak 
and  helpless  as  an  infant,  though  every  faculty  was  as  strong  and  as 
vivid  as  ever.  I  had  just  looked  at  a  small  mirror  which  hung  before 
me,  and  would  it  be  believed,  saw  with  pleasure  the  ravages  that 
hunger  was  making  on  me,  when  suddenly  I  saw  the  door  open.  The 
event  startled  me;  such  a  thing  had  not  occured  from  the  moment  1 
had  taken  the  lodging.  A  little  creature  entered,  and  as  she  did  so, 
began  singing,  with  one  of  the  most  heavenly  voices  I  had  ever  heard, 
the  passage, 

'  There's  a  rfweet  little  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jock.* 

"  I  was  certain  it  was  the  same  child,  and  my  heart  felt  its  former 
vigor,  and  almost  leapt  from  its  seat.  The  child  had  come  into  the 
room  by  chance,  and  after  she  had  opened  the  door,  looked  behind  it, 
and  then  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  then  what  I  most  feared,  her  brilliant, 
lovely  eyes  teeming  with  wonder  and  curiosity  met  mine.  I  was 
afraid  she  might  be  terrified,  and  run  back,  and  1  should  see  her  no 
more.  But  Providence  destined  it  otherwise  ;  she  at  once  stepped 
forward,  with  a  firmness  that  truly  astonished  me. 

"'  Who — what  are  you,  sir? — you  !  did  you  come  through  there  ?' 
said  she  pointing  to  the  sky-light;  before  I  had  time  to  utter  a  word, 
she,  with  the  same  innate  quickness  of  perception  that  my  story  will 
unfold,  said,  'No,  you  have  not;'  and  then  she  turned  her  mild  eye 
upon  me,  and  the  child  saw  that  I  was  no  robber,  no  thief  that  had 
got  into  the  room  by  stealth ;  but  a  poor  feeble  creature  who  was 
hungered — hungered  almost  to  death — she  looked  once  more — and 
then  read  the  truth.  She  burst  into  tears,  and  after  two  or  three 
spasmodic  sobs,  caught  hold  of  my  hand  and  then  said,  '  stay 
for  the  love  of  God,  dear  sir ;  do  stay  until  I  come  back,  I  shall  not 
be  a  second  away.' 

"  Poor  darling,  she  had  no  necessity  to  leave  such  an  injunction 
upon  me,  for  I  was  almost  too  weak  to  keep  my  seat,  let  alone  the 
possibility  of  moving  from  it.      She  speedily  returned  with  a  cup  of 
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tea,  and  placing  it  to  my  lips,  said,  '  drink,  do  drink,  oh,  if  it  were 
my  poor  father !  Oh,  God!'  and  then  she  kissed  my  pallid  cheek, 
and  again  hurst  into  the  most  painful  excess  of  grief.  After  I  had 
drunk  the  greatest  portion  of  the  tea,  I  felt,  as  I  imagined,  the  strength 
of  a  lion,  and  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart  and  burst  into  tears.  '  Oh, 
Welcome  sight/  said  I  '  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  parted,  J  thought 
for  ever ;'  for  I  would  rather  part  with  the  hope  of  joy,  than  the  so- 
lace of  tears ;  I  wept  long,  but  agreeably,  and  felt  calmer  and  happier 
after ;  it  was  the  presage  of  better,  and  more  joyous  days. 

"Day  after  day  rolled  on,  and  I  found  the  same  unremitting  atten- 
tion ;  she  often  pressed  me  to  allow  her  to  make  my  situation  known 
to  her  father,  who,  she  informed  ine,  was  a  country  gentleman,  and 
had  come  up  to  town  to  spend  a  few  months.  To  this  I  objected,  but 
still  what  was  I  doing  ?  I  was  living  upon  his  bounty,  a  pauper,  and 
that  through  the  agency  of  theft,  and  making  his  own  child  the  thief. 
I  hinted  these  things  to  her  one  day,  and  then  for  the  first  time  of 
our  acquaintance  I  heard  her  laugh,  a  long,  hilarious,  hearty  laugh. 
4  Do  not,'  said  she,  '  ever  talk  that  way  again,  it  will  make  me 
wretched ;  and  it  would  break  my  father's  heart  I  am  sure,  if  I  wTere 
to  act  otherwise  to  one  who  has  no  little  girl  of  his  own  to  make  him 
happy.  Besides,  I  only  give  you  my  own  dinners,  and  I  can  get 
plenty  more  from  the  cook.  But,  I'll  tell  you  how  we  can  do  it,* 
suddenly  stopping  herself  as  if  to  recollect,  '  I'll  be  your  daughter, 
and  then  you  know  it  will  be  a  duty,  and  though  I  am  no  Roman, 
I  will  perform  my  duty  as  a  daughter  should  do — then  pa — pa — no, 
I'll  call  you  father,  and  my  other  lather,  pa — pa,  and  then  I  shall 
know  which  is  which.'  I  caught  her  to  my  bosom  and  kissed  her, 
and  said  '  from  this  moment,  henceforward  and  for  ever,  thou  art 
my  daughter,  my  only  daughter.' 

"  'Well,  then  tell  me,  I  implore  you  sir,  what  is  the  cause  of  the 
desolate  and  unhappy  state  in  which  I  found  you. 

'My  story  may  be  long,  love,  and  the  family  may  miss  you.' 
'  Oh,  no,  there  is  no  fear  of  my  papa,  he  has  gone  out  to  dine 
with  the  Duke  of  Westerland,  I  heard  the  carriage  go  off  just  now, 
so  that  is  all  right ;  but  I  have  to  make  a  speech  for  yon  foolish 
barristers  below,  and  two  or  three  more  from  Westminster  Hall — but 
never  mind  that,  I'll  go  down  and  tell  them,  the  fun  shall  commence 
after  tea,  and  as  I  am  mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  they  will  be  obliged 
to  agree  to  it.'  I  laughed  hard  at  this,  but  before  I  had  well  time  to 
think  of  what  she  had  said,  she  was  out  of  the  room,  and  still  I  found 
myself  in  a  loud  laugh  ;  but  when  I  began  to  listen  to  the  unearthly 
sound  and  hollow  cadence  from  the  loft,  I  again  relapsed  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  for  I  was  perfectly  afraid  of  my  own  voice — and  no  wonder, 
for  when  I  began  to  calculate,  I  found  it  was  nearly  a  month  previous 
to  the  child's  entry,  since  I  had  heard  it  before,  but  how  many  since  I 
had  heard  my  laugh,  is  more  than  I  even  now  can  tell.  The  effects 
of  indulging  in  the  extremes  of  these  ebullitions,  and  that  so  very 
suddenly,  brought  on  a  nervous  fit;  and  the  first  thing  I  discovered 
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was  my  guardian  angel  beside  me,  supporting  me  with  all  her  little 
strength,  my  head  upon  her  arm,  and  endeavouring  to  force  a  little 
drop  of  water  into  my  mouth. 

"'Aye — there  now — I  told  you  so — you'll  be  better  directly,'  said 
she,  seeing  my  eyes  open,  '  drink  off  this  directly,  and  you'll  come 
round  at  once.  I  heard  a  noise  and  I  thought  it  was  you,  so  I  pre- 
tended to  run  away  with  one  of  the  decanters,  and  with  your  good 
leave  I'll  empty  you  here,'  said  she,  apostrophizing  the  rich  crystal, 
and  emptying  its  contents  into  a  bowl,  '  they'll  think  I  have  given  it 
to  some  poor  person,  or  taken  it  for  fun,  they  laugh  at  every 
thing  I  do,  any  thing  passes  for  wit  with  the  happy,  so  I'll  just  skip 
back  with  the  decanter;  don't  you  laugh  quite  so  violently,  when  I 
am  gone  next  time/  said  she,  as  she  wiped  off  my  tears  with  her  pocket 
handkerchief,  '  it's  a  very  dangerous  thing,  is  excess  of  laughter,  so 
my  governess  says — there  now,  mind  you  don't  laugh  so/  continued 
she  giving  me  a  kiss,  and  in  the  same  moment  she  was  out  of  the 
room* 

"The  delicacy  of  her  attention  was  more  than  the  attention  itself, 
and  I  almost  had  my  doubts,  whether  the  little  creature  was  earthly 
or  not,  for  a  thousand  acts  of  goodness  and  kindness  were  done,  with 
an  apology  for  the  intrusion  of  every  one  of  them.  Here  was  a 
child  leaving  the  most  brilliant  and  elegant  company,  to  waste  hours 
with  a  poor,  heart-broken,  miserable,  dejected,  and  care-worn  creature; 
but  what  surprised  me  more  than  all  her  goodness,  beauty,  and  pre- 
cocity of  accomplishment,  was  her  quickness  of  perception ;  it  was 
as  unceasing  as  the  smile  upon  her  lip,  every  thing  was  anticipated  ; 
every  expedient  was  hit  upon  with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  and  her 
nerve  and  resolution  were  certainly  the  most  wonderful  of  all. 
For  although  I  was  a  man  verging  on  forty,  and  had  seen  and 
fought  with  the  world,  yet  I  almost  found  myself  a  passive  creature 
under  her  hands.     Still  came  the  welcome  sound  of 

'  There's  a  sweet  little  cherub  sits  smiling  aloft, 
To  keep  watch  for  the  life  of  poor  Jack.* 

"  'And  now  for  it,  dear  father/  as  she  popped  her  little  hand  up- 
on my  shoulder,  'do  tell  me  all — relief  may  be  nearer  than  any  of 
us  imagine — now  tell  me  all,'  again  going  to  the  door,  to  see  that  it 
was  properly  secured,  '  but  you  shall  first  eat  this  jelly,'  producing 
one  from  under  her  little  shawl,  and  just  half  a  glass  of  wine — 'I'll  not 
allow  you  any  more,  and  then  I  know  you  will  tell  me  all — and 
though  young/  added  she,  and  looking  at  me  seriously,  c  I  have  heard 
many  a  sorrowful  tale,  and  depend  upon  it  I  am  prepared  rather  to 
act  than  to  weep.' 

"  I  was,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  easily  prevailed  upon, 
partly  to  oblige  my  little  listener,  ana  partly  for  that  soothing  effect 
that  the  recital  of  our  sorrows  has  upon  us.  I,  of  course,  having 
plenty  of  time,  went  into  the  very  minutiae  of  our  history." 

'"And  your  unhappy  sisters-—dear  aunts,  how  I  long  to  see  you, 
and  how  I  will  love  you  when  I  do.     But  their  letters  must  be   at- 
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tended  to,  no  doubt  there  are  many  waiting  for  yon,  I  and  governess 
take  a  ride  out  every  afternoon,  I  will  call  at  St.  Mar  tin's-le- Grand, 
and  get  the  letters  myself;  that  is  the  first  thing  must  be  attended  to. 
The  next  must  be — but  never  mind,  good  bye,  here's  a  sweet  little 
book;  read  it  until  I  come  back,  it  will  amuse  you — you  will  find 
the  fable  in  it,  of  the  lion  and  the  mouse  :  perhaps  it  may  give  you 
fortitude.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  any  peculiar  penchant  for 
stolen  cheese-crumbs  or  sips  of  stale  cream,  but  ere  long  depend  upon 
it,  I  will  gnaw  a  hole  in  the  net,  which  now  enthrals  you ;  that  snail 
at  least  enable  you  to  thrust  your  hand  out,  and  burst  the  rest 
asunder." 

"So  saying  she  skipped  out  with  the  lightness  of  the  lark,  and  looked 
like  that  soaring  symbol  of  God's  glory,  when  he  sings  his  Ma- 
ker's praise — higher  and  higher  like  angels,  as  they  approach  their 
Sovereign's  throne.  It  appeared  that  there  were  two  barristers  lodged 
in  the  front  part  of  the  house,  two  brothers,  both  of  them  young 
men  of  prodigious  learning,  goodness,  and  legal  attainment.  They 
had,  for  a  length  of  time,  cultivated  the  closest  acquaintance  with  my 
preserver,  and  used  to  take  her  down  in  their  carriage  to  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  at  last,  by  mere  accident,  discovered  the  wonderful  gift 
the  child  had  for  imitation.  She  could  actually  imitate  every  plea- 
der— of  standing,  in  all  the  courts,  as  well  as  most  of  the  judges. 
This  had  been  carried  on  to  such  an  amazing  degree,  that  the  bro- 
thers ( whom  we  shall  here  call  Pedrone)  procured  her  a  small  gown  and 
wig,  with  two  tails,  the  barrister's  cravat,  and  in  short  had  her  equipped 
just  like  a  special  pleader.  This  commenced  first  of  all  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  brothers,  she  shewing  such  extraordinary  excellence 
in  her  imitations — for  it  was  not  a  mere  actor's  mimicry — just  hitting 
upon  some  particular  accent,  voice,  or  gesture ;  but  she  gave  die  very 
method,  style  of  arguing,  logic,  and  indeed  almost  the  very  words ; 
and  when  she  chose  to  be  satirical,  she  could  introduce  some  little 
outre  action  or  expression  with  a  ludicrous  happiness,  that  set  the 
table  into  very  convulsions  of  laughter  and  merriment,  and  this 
was  the  very  sort  of  amusement  I  had  from  time  to  time  listen- 
ed to. 

"This  extraordinary  talent  in  the  child,  her  great,  and  almost 
supernatural  beauty,  caused  it  to  be  generally  talked  of  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  at  length  the  attorney-general  was  told  of  it,  and  the  child 
pointed  out  to  him  one  day  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  exchequer  court 
on  the  bench.  The  attorney  was  struck  with  her  appearance,  and 
hearing  such  wonders  of  the  extraordinary  powers  I  have  described, 
he  did  the  brothers  Pedrone  the  honor  of  dining  with  them  on  the 
very  day  in  question.  An  immense  party  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
bar  were  invited,  and  carriage  after  carriage  in  rapid  succession  was 
heard  to  roll  up  to  the  gay  lodging,  which  was  little  supposed  to  con- 
tain anything  so  wretched  as  myself.  I  somehow  felt  conscious  that 
all  this  bustle,  all  this  hurrying,  was  in  some  way  connected  with  my 
only  comfort.  I  had  imagined  at  her  parting  that  some  of  her  gaiety 
was  forced,  for  she  took  great  pains  to  look  unusually  merry,  a  sure 
criterion  that  the  heart  is  not  at  ease.     But  then  I  was  jealous — 
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jealous  that  any  one  but  myself  should  look  upon  her,  or  hear  her 
speak;  but  how  could  I  expect  that  one  so  miserable  as  I,  should 
command  that,  which  the  rich,  the  talented,  and  the  gay  had  to  court 
her  for.  Aye — but  then  was  I  not  her  father?  had  she  not  herself 
called  me  so— desired  me  to  call  her  daughter  ? — was  I  not  wretched, 
and  like  the  poor  whom  Christ  comforted,  simply  because  they  could 
not  get  it  elsewhere?  My  wretchedness  then  entitled  me  to  a  preference 
of  that  comfort,  which  none  but.  her,  in  this  world,  had  the  power  to 
bestow.  '  Oh,  daughter !  my  little  child  who  found  me  in  the  wilder- 
ness, bless  thy  father's  eyes!' 

"  I  found  my  returning  weakness  was  again  overpowering  me,  and  I 
again  staggered  to  my  pallet  faint  and  exhausted;  sleep,  that  pleas- 
ing intervention  to  our  woes,  stole  gently  upon  me,  and  its  balmy 
influence  composed  that  mind  which  reason  so  long  had  shrunk 
from. 

"And  now  I  must  go  to  the  scene  that  was  enacted  below,  as  it 
was  described  to  me  afterwards  by  one  of  the  brothers,  who  has  since 
rendered  me  service  which  nothing  but  death  can  prevent  me  acknow- 
ledging with  a  grateful  heart.  My  little  friend  was  again  arrayed  like 
a  Queen's  counsel,  with  wig  and  silk  gown,  and  being  asked  by  tlio 
attorney-general,  (who  was  to  act  as  judge  on  the  occasion,)  what 
case  they  were  to  take,  Azc.  she  with  equal  gravity  said, '  so  please  you, 
my  lord,  we  will  take  Landrose  v.  Landrose.'  The  judge  bowed 
assent,  and  the  court  was  silent — 'Now  for  the  fun,*  thought  they, 
but  it  was  destined  to  be  otherwise. 

"'May  it  please  you,  my  lord,  the  appellant  in  this  suit,  and  whom 
I  have  this  day  the  honor  of  appearing  for,  is  Mr.  John  Landrose; 
the  respondent,  Sir  Godfrey  Landrose;  the  appellant  demands,  &c. 
in  consequence,  &c.'  And  then  she  went  into  the  minutiae,  de- 
tail, and  history  of  my  wrongs,  and  in  the  most  masterly  manner; 
after  laying  down  fact  by  fact,  injury  by  injury,  in  a  succinct  and 
consecutive  form ;  said,  that  as  she  had  now  given  the  facts  which  she 
knew  to  be  true,  and  which  she  would  challenge  the  other  side  to 
deny ;  she  would  now  address  the  court  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
appellant. 

"'My  lord — independently  of  the  duty  I  owe  to  my  client  as  his 
advocate  before  this  honorable  court,  and,  I  thank  God,  whatever  may 
be  argued  against  the  delay  of  it,  that  England  has  such  a  safeguard 
lor  her  rights;  for  when  once  issues  are  brought  fairly  before  this 
judgment  seat,  however  humble  the  promoter,  however  oppressive  the 
opposer,  yet  shall  even-handed  justice  be  dealt  out  alike  and  impar- 
tially, and  I  thank  God  for  it:  for  never  since  human  villany  brought 
the  uses  of  our  courts  into  requisition,  was  there  ever  a  more  calculat- 
ing piece  of  cruelty — unnatural,  malignant,  fiendish  cruelty,  brought 
for  the  law's  correction;  never  was  there  more  suffering  entered  this 
sacred  temple,  to  demand  from  its  judicial  presiders  that  protection 
and  relief,  which  it  is  ever  their  fostering  care  to  afford.' 

'"But  who  are  you  imitating,  Miss  Eminaline?'  said  the  younger 
Pedrone,  not,  as  usual,  detecting  any  particular  style. 
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"'I  am  imitating  you,  Master  Richard  Pedrone,  in  perspective,  as 
I  do  my  lord  there/  This  caused  a  laugh,  which  immediately  stopped 
however  as  she  proceeded  in  the  most  solemn  and  dignified  strain, 
'I  am  imitating  you,  Master  Richard  Pedrone,  when  you  shall,  with 
no  other  integral  marked  upon  your  brief,  save  that  of  your  own  good 
will,  no  other  fee,  save  that  which  the  good  Samaritan  had,  and  that 
love  which  I  know  you  at  all  times  have  for  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
and  injured;  with  these  incentives,  and  these  alone;  I  imitate  you 
Master  Richard  Pedrone,  when  you  shall  make  eloquent  the  very  walls 
of  Westminster,  the  antique  gothic  roofs,  which  age  after  age  have 
responded  their  faint  hollow  echoes  to  some  of  the  mightiest  efforts 
the  world  has  heard,  shall  be  rendered  dumb  and  irresponsive  for 
ever  by  the  eloquent  appeal,  and  the  thundering  denunciation  on 
the  monster  who  has  set  at  nought  the  ties  of  blood,  the  fear  of  an  all- 
seeing  God,  and  with  a  fratricidical  hand  has  crushed  to  the  earth  those 
whom  duty,  if  not  love,  should  have  taught  him  to  have  protected 
and  honored.  But  no,  although  the  family  estate  was  secured  to  him 
as  I  have  already  shown,  his  rapacity  broke  a  mother's  heart,  and  sent 
his  orphan  sisters  beggars  on  the  world.  Almost  then,  the  only 
friend,  these  helpless  little  sisters  had,  was  a  noble,  gallant,  brother, 
who  was  serving  his  country  in  a  far  distant  clime,  when  this  melancholy 
event  took  place;  a  brother,  whom  I  have  shewn,  his  military  skill 
and  bravery  at  an  early  age,  advanced  him  from  a  cornetcy  to  that 
of  a  lieutenancy. 

"'This  brother  then,  in  defence  of  his  own  rights,  and  that  he 
might  be  the  more  able  to  support  the  tender  charges  which  so 
prematurely  had  been  imposed  upon  his  guardianship,  sold  that  which, 
to  him,  was  a  certain  employment  and  support ;  left  his  occupation, 
and  with  his  all,  repaired  to  London,  to  watch  in  person  the  law's 
heart-withering  delays.  For  every  machination  that  money,  and  the 
most  refined  villany  could  invent,  had  been  employed  to  procrastinate 
the  inquiry,  and  send  to  a  premature  grave  the  victim  of  this  delay, 
not  to  strengthen,  to  support,  or  to  enlighten  the  inquiry,  but  to  pre- 
vent the  inquiry  at  all ;  and,  but  for  the  blessings  of  an  all-seeing 
Providence,  their  ruthless,  remorseless  villanies,  would  have  been 
crowned  with  success.  Accident  threw  into  his  way  one,  who,  I  trust,  is 
to  be  his  deliverer,  and  bring  this  foul  iniquity  to  light— one  that  saw 
his  attenuated  form,  his  sunken  frame,  his  lustreless  eye,  which  told  of 
hope  denied,  and  hollow  cheek  that  spoke  of  prospects  blighted,  and 
the  heart  unwhole.  He  was  found  in  a  place  not  far  remote  from 
here;  by  chance  he  was  found,  for  his  straightened  circumstances 
had  long  since  prevented  him  from  receiving  the  correspondence  of 
his  sisters,  his  only  solace — nay,  his  last  penny  had  been  expended 
to  buy  a  sheet  of  writing-paper,  to  tell  them  what  his  pride  would 
not  permit  him  to  do  before — that  he  was  dying  of  want ;  but,  alas ! 
the  resolution  had  come  too  late,  hunger  had  rendered  him  powerless. 
He  could  not  tell  his  orphan  sisters  their  brother  was  dying.  He  was 
found  resting  his  feeble  form  against  the  table  where  the  unwritten 
sheet  lay;  still  the  painful  effort — still  nature's  denial — oh!  that  the 
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penny  had  purchased  food;  or,  Oh!  that  one  of  his  far  distant  sis- 
ters were  there  to  touch  his  parched  lips  with  water — hut  no;  he  was 
found,  and  his  lips  were  touched — he  was  found  gasping,  long,  dread- 
fully gasping,  mouthing  the  air,  that  he  might  live,  only  to  die  in 
their  arms,  or  near  to  some  living  creature;  he  was  found  dying  of 
hunger — I  found  him — ho ! — I — oil — God ! — father,  fa — fa-the — ' 
And  the  child  set  up  a  dreadful  scream — fell  off  the  stool  on  to 
the  ground,  and  was  discovered  to  he  in  strong  convulsions.  Medical 
assistance  was  at  once  called;  the  party  broken  up,  the  attorney- 
general  giving  express  orders  that  so  soon  as  her  medical  advisers 
considered  her  sufficiently  convalescent,  he  must  have  an  interview 
with  her.  'Need  I  say/  continued  the  worthy  gentleman,  his  face 
literally  bedewed  with  tears,  "  that  the  case  was  at  once  gone  into,  in 
the  most  searching,  and  powerful  manner,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
attorney-general  himself,  and  it  turned  out,  as  I  had  sometime  before 
suspected,  that  the  villain  whom  I  had  employed,  was  not  only  in 
conference  with,  hut  was  actually  bribed  by  my  unnatural  brother. 

"By  dint  of  a  quarrel,  as  well  as  the  promise  of  a  situation 
to  one  of  the  wretch's  clerks,  the  whole  came  out;  the  ruffian  was 
struck  off  the  rolls !  Thus  I  have  told  you  the  whole  of  our  first 
acquaintance.  There  are  plenty,  I  believe,  of  the  gentlemen  now 
living  at  the  bar,  who  were  witnesses  to  the  extraordinary  scene  I  have 
just  described.  My  brother  is  since  dead,  and  with  him,  his  only 
son ;  the  death  they  both  died  is  too  horrible  to  be  told." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Wk  arose  early  next  morning,  but  were  too  late  to  see  the  party  off; 
they  were  gone.  Floss  was  chagrined  at  this,  though  he  did  not 
want  me  to  see  it.  He  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  trace  out  the 
party,  and  discover  who  they  were:  he  considered  his  handsome 
figure — for,  to  do  him  justice  in  that  particular,  a  better  shape  or 
handsomer  face  was  not  to  be  found  in  a  day's  look  out;  or,  at  all 
events,  in  that  part  of  Ireland;  his  accomplishments  and  breeding, 
and  above  all,  his  ingratiating  manner — could  not  have  been  thrown 
awav  upon  the  handsome,  though  somewhat  melancholy  stranger. 
Of  coarse  I  told  him  he  was  an  idiot,  but  he  did  not  agree  exactly 
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with  the  force  of  my  remark,  observing  that  most  people  spoke  in  a 
language  best  understood  to  themselves,  and  generally  most  appli- 
cable to  their  own  conduct,  as  ugliness  is  perpetually  seen  at  the 
glass. 

"True,"  said  I,  "but  there  is  now  no  time  to  be  lost;  or  else 
I  think  I  have  found  out  who  the  elder  lady  is." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Floss,  "who  ?" 

"A  major's  wife  in  the  second  Dragoon-Guards,"  this  I  said  to 
deceive  Floss,  for  in  point  of  fact  I  knew  nothing  about  her. 

"  Then  I  enlist  for  her  love  to-morrow:  I  must  be  near  her;  and 
what  stronger  proof  can  there  be  of  my  devotion,  and  of  the  impression 
that  her  beauteous  form  has  left  here  ?  What  a  pity  I  should  be  so 
bewitching,  and  the  unfortunate  young  creature  should  be  so  suscept- 
ible !  Heigh  ho!  it  will  be  the  very  thing:  111  lose  not  a  moment's 
time  to  convince  her  that  my  soul's  on  fire,  that  my  brains  are  turned, 
that  my  body's  scorched,  with  all  the  rest  of  those  shocking  disorders, 
and  dreadful  phenomena,  which  are  the  sure  criteria  of  that  noblest 
of  all  passions — catching  one  another  under  false  pretences." 

Now,  the  fact  was,  this  was  a  mere  ruse,  to  deceive  me.  Floss 
began  to  be  afraid,  and  he  well  knew,  the  safest  place  for  him  as  well 
as  myself,  supposing  that  I  also  was  pursued,  (and  we  did  not  know 
to  the  contrary)  was  the  army  ;  it  was  the  very  last  place  they  would 
seek  for  us,  and  this' he  knew;  so  in  truth,  all  this  rapture  was,  or  nearly 
so,  feigned.  Not  but  Floss'  ambition  would  have  led  him  to  a  much 
greater  undertaking  than  the  virtue  of  the  fair  Julia,  for  he  had  the 
most  indomitable  opinion  of  his  genius,  and  thought  that  his  person 
alone  was  enough  to  command  success  with  half  the  women  in  the 
world. 

If  our  minds  were  not  exactly  made  up  as  to  the  line  which  would 
be  best  to  pursue,  a  road-side  incident  just  at  this  time  entirely  re- 
lieved us  from  any  difficulty,  and  that  was  in  meeting  with  one  of  the 
armed  police,  who  was  on  horseback ;  he  rode  past  us  without  paying 
any  particular  attention,  but  had  not  gone  many  hundred  yards  ere 
he  returned,  and  gave  us  a  very  scrutinizing  glance;  still  he  passed 
on,  and  after  he  had  got  a  few  yards  past  the  other  way,  took  out  a 
paper  from  his  pocket,  read  it  carefully,  and  again  dashed  on. 

"Aha,"  said  Floss,  "you're  one  of  Mr.  Foxcoaxem's  dragoons ; 
he's  going  to  get  some  one  to  assist  him  in  getting  the  one  hundred 
pounds  :  ha,  ha,  ha." 

I  felt  convinced  that  Floss  was  right ;  indeed  there  could  be  no 
doubt.  Now,  for  presence  of  mind  and  nerve,  Floss  certainly  was 
unrivalled,  as  I  think  it  will  be  shewn. 

"  Out  with  your  fish-rods ;  it's  very  fortunate  is  this  stream." 

The  fish-rods  were  rigged  in  a  minute,  by  merely  shooting  out  the 
joints  from  the  walking-canes. 

"  Now  then  out  with  your  Aies;  we  must  be  so  busy  in  dispute 
that  we  can't  hear  them  come  up— dispute  all  I  say  ;  yonder  they 
come ;  come  under  the  bridge ;  ha  !  they're  leaving  their  horses,  they 
will  be  here  in  a  second ;  now  for  it : — I  tell  you  you're  wrong  for 
this  stream." 
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I  tell  you  I  am  not,  this  is  the  fly,  the  red  Drown." 

No,  it's  too  large,  look  at  your  '  Guide.'" 
"  I  have  no  occasion  to  look  for  any  thing  so  obvious ;  this  is  it, 
with  the  little  red  on  the  tail." 

"  I'll  bet  you  five  pounds  of  it,  my  Lord  told  me  that  this  is  the 


one." 


"Well,  but  Judge  F ,  who  is  as  good  an  angler  as  any  in  the 

kingdom,  said  that  this  was  the  fly." 

"As  good  a  'hanger' you  mean:  I  will  not  dispute  his  knowledge 

of  the  line,  but  I  do   very    much  that    of  the  rod,  or  he   would 

have  taught  you  better ;  I  tell  you  that,  though  this  has  got  a  hook 

in  his  tail,  he  is  the  one  which  will  make  the  little  trout  into  Jlying- 

jiskes" 

"1 11  bet  you  five  pounds  of  it." 

"Done :  whom  will  you  leave  it  to  ?" 

"  The  first  man  we  meet ;  or  if  you  like  Sir  John  Landrose." 

"  Agreed." 

For  this  purpose  we  at  once  left  the  small  river,  with  our  fishing- 
tackle  in  our  hands,  and  saw  the  two  gentlemen,  whom  we  had  given 
time  to  get  away,  coming  up  quite  unconcernedly,  as  if  from  another 
road. 

"Oh,  here  is  some  one:  good  morning,  gentlemen." 

They  had  put  on  their  big  coats,  to  disguise  their  livery  as  much 
as  they  could. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know  any  thing  of  fly-fishing  ?  Here  is  my  lor — 
that  is,  Ned  here,  and  I  have  had  a  dispute,  as  to  which  is  the  best 
fly  for  this  river." 

Both  the  gentlemen  touched  their  hats  at  once,  and  said  they  were 
no  great  judges,  but  that  there  was  a  public-house  close  by,  where 
the  landlord  was  the  best  fisherman  in  the  country. 

"  Has  he  any  good  whisky  ?"  demanded  Floss,  in  a  truly  patron- 
izing tone. 

"None  better  in  the  world,  my  lor — your  honor." 

"  Shew  us  the  way  ;  here,  just  carry  these  fish-guns  and  portman- 
teaus," said  Mr.  Floss  in  an  aristocratic,  jocular  manner. 

"  Certainly/'  and  away  they  trudged  behind. 

"  Now,  if  this  landlord  should  be  another  of  their  body,  or  only  an 
assistant." 

"Poh,  you  goose;  it's  not  likely  they  would  share  the  reward  with 
another,  when  they  could  have  it  between  themselves :  I  could  see 
their  arms,  although  they  had  their  big  coats  on.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  we  had  been  prisoners  at  this 
moment  but  for  the  trick.     Holloa,  whose  horses  are  these  ?" 

"They're ours;  we  thought  we'd  let  them  graze  a  bit." 

"Oh,  indeed!" 

"We  belong  to  the  armed  police  yer  honors." 

"Oh!  indeed  :  well,  where  is  the  house  ?" 

"  That's  it,  yer  honors." 
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We  soon  arrived,  and  found  some  more  company,  who  were  all 
(of  course,  as  there  was  a  bet  to  come  off,)  connoisseurs  in  that  most 
rural  of  all  laziness,  fishing,  the  bet  was  given,  in  my  favor  :  Floss 
paid  the  money,  and  I  could  do  no  less  than  stand  a  crown  bowl  of 

Sunch,  which  was  very  speedily  dispatched.      His   Lordship   stood 
le  next ;  "  it  is    time  the   police  wint   to  duty,"  but  his  Lordship 

would  not  allow  it:  " bring  in  two  more  bowls— d n  it  lets  have 

a  night  ot  it." 

'•Hooroa." 
Give  us  a  buss,"  said  Floss  to  the  landlord's  daughter. 
Och,  for  shame,  yer  honor." 

And  Floss  did  "for  shame",  and  kissed  away  at  all  the  ladies  of 
the  establishment,  until  all  the  shame  had  left  them ;  I  doing  the 
same  honors,  to  the  mother  and  servant  maid.  It  was  impossible 
to  do  wrong. 

"  Two  of  the  young  nobility  :  perhaps  the  '  Marquis*,  and  his 
brother." 

They  must  be,"  said  the  ladies,  "  they  are  such  devils  to  kiss." 
And  to  squeedge  too— och  botheration." 

"  Och  !  murther;  I  shall  not  have  a  bit  of  a  rag  past  me." 

Well,  the  women  all  screamed,  and  the  men  all  laughed.  "What 
devils  all  the  young  nobility  is." 

By  this  time  we  were  getting  very  drunk,  and  so  were  they,  and 
then  the  question  became — how  we  were  to  get  home  !  for  we  were 

obliged  to  be  at  Lord  L 's  for  supper;  that  we  must  be ;  we  had 

promised.      "  Och,  the  police  will  lind  you  their  horses." 

"  Will  they  ?  then  boys  here's  a  cheque  for  twenty  pounds  to  drink 
my  health  when  I  am  gone,  as  this  is  the  happiest  adventure  I  ever 
had  in  my  life,     So  unlooked  for,  hiccup — such  d — d  hie  hie." 

"  Hooroa  for  the  young  nobility  of  Ireland,  or  of  a  higher  land 
still,  Mount  V ,  your  Lordship's  sate. 

Floss  wrote  the  cheque,  but  was  so  tipsy,  that  I  am  afraid  the 
banker  would  have  some  difficulty  in  deciphering  it.  The  horses 
were  brought  and  the  policemen  were  to  run  by  their  sides,  just  to 
see  us  on  the  way,  and  to  bring  them  back.  With  the  assistance  of 
every  body  in  the  house,  and  after  a  hundred  rounds  of  Irish  yells, 
with  as  many  "long  life  to  yer  honors,"  "and  succiss  to  the  young 
nobility,"  we  started,  the  policemen  keeping  up  for  some  time,  until 
at  last  one  stumbled,  and  came  pitch  with  his  head  into  the  other 
one's  stomach,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  did  that  for.  Well,  we 
still  jogged  on,  first  one  falling  off,  and  then  the  other,  being  so  very 
far  gone" 

"They're  blazing  drunk,"  said  one  of  the  police  to  the  other,  "  we 
must  ta-ke  ca-re  of  'em,  it  will  be  a  pound  a-piece." 

"  A  what  ?  you  fool ;  five  at  laste.  Not  but  it's  hard  work,  this  run- 
ning while  they  ride;  funny  devils,  these  young  no-bil— hie.  Have 
a  race,  yer  honors,  they're  rare  go-ers." 

"Aye,  do,  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  we'll  soon  be  with  you :  have  a 
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**ce  for  another  bowl ;  there's  another  house  a  bit  further  on.    Now 
for  it,  away/* 

"  Aye,  away,  boys.    There  they  go,  by blazes,  but  my  horse 

ull  won.     There  they  go.     Hooroa  for  the  young  nobility." 
"They  are  going  at  a  devil— hie — hooroa." 
And  we  were  going  it,  but  never  for  them  to  see  their  nags  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


Wk  had  been  now  nearly  three  weeks,  two  of  Her  Majesty's  Horse 
Guardsmen,  being  no  less  individuals  than  two  full  privates  in  the 
Dragoon  Guards.  I  have  my  reasons,  gentlemen,  why  I  do  not 
mention  the  exact  regiment,  though  the  one  we  did  honor  with  our 
choice,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  felt  the  benefit  of  our  services,  as 
they  were  of  the  same  active  character  which  the  policemen  found  so 
advantageous,  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  of  the  Conservatives,  and 
Church  and  No-Queen  party,  in  the  whole  of  the  Irish  dominions; 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  pithy  little  paragraph,  extracted 
from  the  "Belfast  Bog:" 

"White-feet  in  the  North. — It  is  with  feelings  impregnated 
with  the  deepest  horror,  that  we  have  this  week,  in  the  discharge  of 
our  duty  to  the  public,  the  misfortune  to  announce  that  there  has 
been  a  bloody  and  murderous  attack  on  the  armed  police,  and  two 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  the  very 
innocent  and  delightful  (whatever  Lord  Byron  might  say  to  the 
contrary)  sport  of  angling,  in  a  small  river  which  runs  westward  of 
Antrim.  It  would  appear  the  young  gentlemen  had  seen,  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  two  or  three  suspicious  looking  ruffians,  and 
meeting  with  two  of  the  mounted  police,  desired   their   protection 

towards  Lord  L 's :  they  had  not  proceeded  far  up  a  rather  long 

road,  when  a  whole  party,  consisting  of  about  twenty,  set  upon  the 
two  police,  and  then  on  the  young  gentlemen ;  rifling  them  of  their 
fire-arms  and  cutlasses,  and  the  others  of  their  fishing-rods.  The 
two  officers  have  got  most  dreadfully  beaten,  as  they  were  found 
quite  stiff  upon  the  road,  and  in  a  state  of  utter  obliviousness ;  one 
has  complained  ever  since  of  the  injury  done  to  him,  and  more  par- 
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ticularly  of  a  dreadful  blow  on  the  stomach.  Their  horses  were  both 
stolen :  and,  horrible  to  relate,  the  young  gentlemen  are,  it  is  feared, 
murdered,  as  they  never  have  been  seen  since,  though  the  very  strictest 
search  has  been  made  for  them.  Their  friends  are  in  a  state — but  we 
cannot  describe  it.     All  the  rivers  are  in  dragging. 

"What  will  Her  Majesty's  Government  say  to  this?  Let  our 
mob-popular  lord  lieutenant  answer  this,  Let  Dan  deny  it."  &c.  &c. 

Floss  and  I  honored  the  worthy  author's  invention  with  about  ten 
minutes'  hearty  laughter. 

"Well;"  said  Floss,  "I  take  more  credit  to  myself  for  that  one 
little  brilliant '  move, '  than  any  one  I  ever  made.  We  must  keep  the 
'knights'  from  being  'castled,'  however,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  give 
them  all  '  check-mate'  yet.  Villany  again ;  sooner  than  these  scoun- 
drels would  admit  they  were  drunk  on  duty,  they  would  put  the  whole 
country  into  a  political  ferment.  This  life  has  often  been  compared 
to  a  game  at  chess ;  and  most  of  our  statesmen,  warriors,  and  indeed 
the  well  educated  of  both  sexes,  are  taught  it.  'For/  say  they, 
*  independently  of  its  great  use  in  keeping  and  fostering  the  young 
mind  to  mental  exercises  and  acquirements,  instead  of  those  merely 
physical  ones,  which  are  at  all  times  characteristic  of  a  weak  or 
uneducated  brain,  it  checks  the  fro  ward,  and  is  an  excellent  preven- 
tive to  pertinacity,  and  all  those  other  ebullitions  that  mark  the  lead- 
ing features  of  the  inexperienced.  '  He  will  never  be  too  obtrusive  in 
making  an  assertion,  objecting  to  one,  or,  too  bold  in  even  venturing 
upon  a  remark.  As,'  say  they  '  the  many  times  he  has  found  the 
most  invulnerable  positions  ( to  his  thinking,)  not  only  fall  before  his 
opponent's  attack,  but  he  discovers  that  it  was  one  of  the  weakest 
situations  he  could  have  taken.' 

"It  is  true  that  chess  will,  to  a  great  extent,  realize  the  guardian's 
expectations;  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  cures  him  of  making  too 
prompt  an  assertion,  or  putting  too  bold  a  question,  it  engenders  a 
worse  vice — that  of  dvplicity.  In  diplomacy,  it  teaches  him  chicanery ; 
in  law,  cunning  and  vile  insincerity ;  in  argument,  sophistry;  and  in 
religion,  cant  and  treachery;  and  in  no  case  will  his  answer  be  direct, 
though  the  character  of  the  question  be  marked  with  the  most  obvious 
straight-forwardness.  Why  ?  because  his  attacks  are  made  with  the 
very  subtilty  of  caution.  His  advances  are  mere  'feelers/  The 
most  apparent  position,  (to  his  adversary)  turns  out  to  be  a  masked 
battery.  Beware!  ye  preceptors  of  youth;  for  I  can  tell  you  that 
(without  proper  guidance)  chess  and  quiet  habits  generate  duplicity 
and  cant,  and  it  appears  to  me  (unless  the  coirection  I  have  named 
be  observed)  only  fitting  to  be  learned  by  attorneys,  statesmen,  and 
chief  constables,  with  a  few  of  the  better  end  of  the  clergy.  Had, 
we  had  for  instance,  a  better '  player'  at  the  little  bridge  incident,  such 
a  one  as  Vidocq,  he  had  not  exactly  been  diverted  from  his  intended 
'  move'  because  we  disputed  about  the  flies.  And  the  same  game 
that  taught  me  this,  also  taught  me  to  sell  the  scoundrels'  horses." 

"With  that,"  said  I,  "I  had  nothing  to  do." 

"Neither  shall  you  with  the  proceeds,  for  listen"  And  Floss  read 
from  the  same  paper — 
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"  The  above  particulars  were  sworn  to  by  both  the  police  officers, 
on  Wednesday  last,  before  Mr.  O 'Hairy,  Chairman,  and  a  full  bench 
of  magistrates.  They  (the  police)  think  they  know  some  of  the  scoun- 
drels. We  are  happy  to  learn  that  both  these  men  are  in  a  fair  way 
of  recovery." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  knew  they  durst  not  tell  one  word  about  the 
horses.  It  was  a  good  joke,  however,  selling  them  to  a  commissary 
of  police,  so  soon  as  I  found  they  were  not  branded,  I  knew  there 
was  no  danger  in  the  sale.  Well,  if  ever  I  should  be  appointed  thief- 
taker — and  I  think  it  not  at  all  unlikely,  if  merit  be  appreciated,  and 
reward  be  the  result  of  labor — the  first  exercise  in  my  new  vocation 
will  be,  to  search  all  my  brother-officers  and  their  relations'  houses ; 
particularly  those  of  the  excise  and  custom-house :  and  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  that  I  find  more  stolen  and  smuggled  property  there,  and 
in  the  adjacent  marine  stores,  than  in  all  the  receptacles  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's dominions.'* 

At  this  moment  the  trumpet  sounded  for  parade,  and  for  the  re- 
cruits to  drill.  Now,  all  this  was  nothing  to  me,  as  I  was  almost 
reared  in  the  barrack,  and  could  go  through  every  exercise  from 
boyhood.  But  not  so  with  Floss,  and  he  felt  it ;  still  he  considered 
it  "  good  practice,"  and  shewed  that  every  man  of  any  standing, 
from  Cervantes  to  Cobbett,  had  atone  period  been  in  the  army.  "  Be- 
sides/' added  he,  "  If  it  only  give  a  fashionable  and  military  air  to  a 
man,  it's  worth  all  the  trouble." 

"  The  corporal,  however,  who  was  honored  with  Mr.  Floss  as  a 
pupil,  was  not  one  of  the  most  courteous,  and  exercised  his  authority, 
and  swung  his  cane  in  a  manner  that  gave  Mr.  Floss  an  indescriba- 
ble hatred  towards  him.  Floss,  according  to  his  plan,  picked  a  quar- 
rel with  him,  when  off  duty.  The  corporal  fancied  himself;  and 
Floss  thought  he  would  dissipate  such  a  species  of  idolatory,  and, 
consequently,  almost  severecr  the  head  (as  he  himself  expressed  it) 
"  of  the  golden  calf." 

For  this  bit  of  unfortunate  amusement,  Floss  was  ordered  to  stand 
in  the  court-yard  in  full  accoutrement,  with  his  face    (close)    to  die 
wall,  for  four  hours  at  a  time.      The  corporal  kept  coming  to   and 
fro,  every  time  laughing  at  his  victim's  situation,  and  told  him  that 
though  he  could  not  see,  he  might  kick  back.     Floss  merely  ground 
his  teeth,  as  two  or  three  of  his  companions  tittered  past ;  still  Floss 
literally  obeyed  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him,  and  served  it  out 
with  every*  appearance  of  deep  contrition ;  so  much  so,  that  some  of 
the  officers  were  sorry  that  such  a  punishment  should  have  been 
awaffod  him,  particularly  as  he  was  not  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
canftton  or  illiterate  recruitt  on  the  contrary,  his  great  talents  were 
kftown  and  appreciated  by -aR  tb*  regiment,  as  the  colonel  himself 
had  often  honored  him  hf  taking  lessons  at  chess,  and  some  of  the 
love-sick  officers,  with  instructions  on  the  guitar,  and  nearly  all  the 
regiment,  on  the  foils  and  boxing-gloves.  Floss,  however  only  laughed 
at  the  wail  job,  said  it  was  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and' that  he 
had  a  right  to  submit  to  that  punishment,  or  any  other,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  support  and  promotion  of  it. 
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Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  whilst  we  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  a  letter  from  Master  William  Pickup,  Floss  having 
written  to  that  young  gentleman  some  time  before,  to  ascertain  how 
the  land  lay,  and  how  our  affairs  came  on.  Floss  had  ordered  Mas- 
ter Billy  to  direct  to  the  post-office,  and  accordingly  we  were  informed 
one  day,  that  a  treble  letter,  awaited  our  calling  for  it,  directed  to 
Mr.  Floss'  new  name,  which  was  no  other  than  Pickup.  Floss  did 
this  for  fear  he  might  forget  it  himself,  having  changed  it  six 
different  times,  in  so  many  weeks ;  so  that  it  was  of  some  im- 
portance he  should  fix  on  one  he  could  remember  well.  The  letter, 
as  we  expected,  was  from  Master  Pickup,  and  commenced  in  that 
gentleman's  usually  facetious  style,  since  he  studied,  what  he  termed 
"  stenography." 

"Liverpole,  &c. 

"  Dere  and  honnored  Master, 

"  So  yer  in  the  harmy,  haigh  ?  ha,  ha,  ha,  save  from  them  air 
Beaks,  as  cotched  you  in  the  sitty  hov  Dubblin.  i  knowed  hit  was 
a  go,  when  ireed  hit  in  the  paipers,  hat  the  knews  room  as  I  goes  to ; 
but  hif  that  creeated  surprise,  what  must  have  been  the  daylite  hov 
myselve  an  Mr.  Abel  Poredefle,  (poor  devill,  i  pitys  him,  and  thinks 
hafoor  long,  i  shall  give  him  a  situation  as  hunder  sacratary  to  our 
club)  when  is  master  was  put  hinto  apprehenshion  on  your  haccount, 
oh,  criky. 

"now  to  hure  hinquiries  Missus  floss  was  doun  here  a  feugh  days 
sins,  with  a  most  helegant  yung  gemmun  to  hask  if  I  had  heard  any 
thing  of  yu,  I  tould  her  it  would  have  been  quite  as  delicit  hif  she 
had  cum  her  selve,  has  to  bring  that  yung  gemmun  with  er,  hunless 
he  could  clame  the  rights  of  consangquinhitty  as  a  xcuse  for  is  pro- 
tecshion.  hat  this  he  turned  up  his  highs,  just  saame  as  i  hav  sene 
you  do,  and  sed,  putting  is  and  hupon  is  stomak,  that  hif  it  cost  im 
twenty  ponds  hewud  hav  a  divose,  for  yure  unmanley  conduct." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  well  done,  Billy ;  I  wish  he  would.*' 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  go  on." 

"  then  mrs.  floss  turned  hup  her  highs,  and  sed,  'she  must  look  for 
thos  comfits  in  hewea  as  was  not  to  be  found  in  her  own  brest.  then 
he  sed 

"  'Perish  the  thourght !'  and  then  she  sed  'Billy  you  no  how  I 
lovdim!!!!' 

"'What?'  said  yur  lockem  ten  ins. 

" '  it  was  afoor  i  knowd  you,'  simpered  mrs.  floss. 

" '  0/  sed  he,  slapping  his  burnin  forhed. 

" '  Willim,'  said  yur  broken-arted  wive,  '  hif  you  no  where  he  his, 
honly  tell  im  to  rite  me  a  certificit  of  his  deth,  and  I  will  dissolv  im/ 
an  yu  wud'nt  a  think  shugger  wud  ha  melted  her. 

"'hi,'  sed  the  hother,  'and  tell  im  he  can  marry  who  he  likes.' 

'"  Yes  tell  im  i  lov  im  same  has  ever,  an  hif  he  will  only  do  that, 
it  ull  save  the  twenty  ponds  to  going  to  business  with,  as  i  have  now 
a  chance  of  settleing  iniselve.' 


it 
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"•  Or  tell  im  to  say  in  his  letter  were  he  is'  and  i'll  shute  him  for 

yure * 

rOh.  no,  no,  no  don't  for  mv  saik.' 

prhaps  youle  oblige  the  inhamered  cupple  with  the  request,  an 
particilars  has  the  requir.  mrs  muggy  son  as  retired  into  the  bozoui 
of  her  3  littel  children  and  a  nise  loghing  of  4  bob  a  weeke  were  she 
leeches  a  scool  with  5  forms  an  a  littel  desk,  I  goes  up  myselv  sum 
tims  and  gives  um  a  lession,  and  taiks  um  a  walkine  wile  Mrs.  Mug- 
gyson  cleanes  up  the  room,  with  a  Char  wuman  at  4d  an  her  tea,  * 
which  i  gets  two  for  takin  em  out ;  i  shewed  little  dick  how  to  mill  a 
lad  twise  is  weight  tother  day,  and  instructed  one  young  ladie  how  to 
shute  the  yong  idea,  for  a  penorth  of  nuts  at  a  ring  with  a  dubble 
barrelld  cake  gun,  and  then  taut  the  other  young  ladys  how  to  stan 
on  ther  hed,  and  crac  em ;  so  the  prefer  me  to  any  body,  i  tol  mrs. 
muggyson  i  was  going  to  rite  to  you,  an  she  sed  she  beggd  to  be 
remember  to  you,  and  tell  Mr.  M.  she  is  as  well  as  can  be  expected 
consithering  as  she  has  nobody  but  herselv  to  keep  the  three  childern 
with,  so  as   his  father,  he  died  A  month  sinse  through  your  behavir." 

It  was  in  one  of  the  large  rooms  in  the  barracks  that  we  were 
reading  this  letter,  and  though  there  were  a  number  in  the  room,  peel- 
ing potato?,  and  preparing  other  edibles  for  dinner,  yet  such  was 
the  sudden  effect  this  passage  had  upon  me,  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  I  could  sit  on  the  form. 

Hold,'*  said  Floss;  and  he  began  to  read  on. 
very  neere,  but  is  sinse  a  great  deal  better,  in  consikence  that  the 
firm  will  in  t  prosicoot.     i  suppos  they  war  afeard  of  summot  coining 
out." 

"Thank  Heaven!"  said  I,  "it  is  more  than  I  deserve." 
"i  have  not  yet  given  hup  the  seller,  but  opened  a  club  in  it,  on  a 
rather,  I  think,  new  prinsipal  it  is  intitled,  i  copy  this  from  the  hed 
of  the  prospect. 

"'A  bilding  club  on  the  all  endeavouring  to  endevour  system,  for 
the  purpoos  of  allowin  hoffises,  arrant,  apprentis,  and  other  boys,  a 
hopper  tunity  of  visitting  theaters,  singing  romes,  sporting  clubs  an 
other  plaises  of  hintilectial,  sosial  and  morel  amusement.*  H  mem- 
ber is  not  compeld  to  bring  munney  for  his  subscription  but  any 
thing  he  can.  For  hinstans,  a  tobaccinist's  lad  brings  4  papers  of 
tobacca  6  segars  and  2  hounsis  of  snuf  all  genuine — we  allows  no 
hadnltery  or  at  least  in  hearticles  of  consumpshion — A  grocer's  lad 
brings  half  a  pound  of  shuger  2  hounsis  of  T,  all  genuin  we  hany- 
alises  the  T  to  see  the  slow  leavs  in  it  the  are  so  hinjurous  to  they 
helth  of  they  sosiety.  A  spirit  deler's  brings  a  quart  bottel  of  porter, 
and  sometimes  in  a  miss  take  1  off  wine,  but  we  nevvur  alows  it 
to  be  corrected,  in  short  it  is  hon  the  resiprosity  plan,  hit  his  therefor 
hobvious  that  hat  orney's  boyes  Docter's  boyes,  hesitate  hagent's,  and 
broker's—unless  they  keep  sampels — boyes  are  not  hell  i  gibbel  to 
be  hellect  we  tryed  hit  but  found  hit  wud  not  hanser.  They 
doctor's  lad  broat  all  the  fissic  in  is  master's  shop,  an  yet  we  foun  it 
wud  not  pay  one  weeks  subscripsion,  the  lawyers  brought  300  and  4 


« 
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recfdy  printed  attorney's  notes,  and  42  blank  rits  which  he  sed  he'd 
fill  up,  but  we  would  not  have  um.     The  histato  ha^ent's  brout  us 
some  promises  which  we  returned,  with  two  hink  stans,  a  lump  of 
stealing  wacks  an  four  shetes  of  paper  as  the  only  things  as  was  left 
in  the  hoffise,  only  the  desk  which  were  a  fix  tur — we  refused  them, 
as  we  consithered  the  landlord  mite  follow  them  for  is  rent.     Thus 
yon  see  my  dear  master,  for  i  shall  always  call  you  so  untill  i  am 
your  hequal  in  the  proff'etion,  that  we  both  hop  sum  da  or  other  to 
see,  which  gets  iest  on  the  tree,  that  leads  to  fame  and  mortal  lite, 
that  the  skeme  is  a  good  un  and  wen  i  hinform  you  that  i  am  sec- 
retary :  a  chap  as  i  can  transporte,  and  will  if  he's  refactory,  is  the 
tresurer,  and  that  won  of  the  trus-ts  keeps  my  sister  an  the  hother 
my  mother  keeps,     yu  will  see  with  yure  penitrasion  from  this  that  i 
hav  sum  weight.     We  have  privit  theatricals  hevry  Sunday   night, 
which  has  mad  the  propprietur  of  the  sans  par  hell  withdraw  his 
trusteeship  has  he  sess  sich  work  is  disgraize  ful.  and  he  says  it  hin- 
gers  him.     i  thout  that  was  the  hinge  is  hohjection  worked  upon.     I 
play  the  part  of  the  munny  taker,  and  a  methydy  pracher  has  holds 
it  out  about  the  dox  in  a  fore  noon  plais  Rishard  the  3rd  and  taks 
cheks,  so  we  halfs  and  gets  a  ot  supper  when  all's  done  [i  think  this 
fellow  as  a  notion  of  mother,  if  so,  i  can  keep  all  to  my  selve  he's 
made  family  praier  2  or  3  times  so  thats  a  good  sine,  he  brought  a 
goose  with  him  to  roast  after  praiers,  as  one  of  his  desiples  found  in 
they  New  Market,  and  very  happy  his  discoorse  made  us,  the  goose 
was  so  good.]     We  hav  had  a  long  dispute  in  committy  as  to  whea- 
ther  we  shud  hav  a  monthly  sale  bye  ticket,  to  the  marene  store 
keepers,  or  keep  the  stok,  an  hav  a  anual  hexibition  of  all  weve  got, 
to  shew  the  result  of  our  laburs,  and  proof  to  the  world,  the  had  van- 
tagis  of  industiy,  perceveriance,  and  the  good  that  is  likely  to  haccrue 
to  those  that  whish  to  join  our  clubb.    the  latter  plan  seems  best  has 
it  mite  incense  the  public  into  our  secrets,  same  as  odd  fellows  parade 
the  street  in  all  ther  togs,  to  gain  new  prosylites. 

"  Shud  any  thing  go  rong  houever,  in  this,  or  any  of  my  skemes, 
has  every  thing  is  immutibil  in  this  transit  ry  world,  d'ye  think  you 
cud  find  rome  for  a  drumer  or  a  thrumpiter  as  i  shud  like  to  be  nere 
the  man  that  i  feel  is  the  only  won  that  can  hadd  to  my  attainments? 
i  am  tired  of  thees  fools,  its  like  playing  drafts  with  won  much  worse 
than  your  selve,  it  seizes  to  be  any  amusement,  and  has  to  improve- 
ment yer  worsan,  it  brings  youre  mind  to  level  there  standard — i  want 
finish,  polish,  and  it  never  can  be  dun  by  rubbing  against  clods  I  trust 
yule  find  my  zo-og-riphy  improved  and  i  am  studding  frensh,  and 
spellin.  i  shall  cum  light  handed,  but  i  trust  mi  pockets  will  be  full, 
mere  too  heasy  to  do,  i  hav  nothing  to  conten  with,  and  so  get 
clumser  and  clumser  hevery  day.     let 

the  humble  hinde  vidual  only  be  a  satillite 
to  the  sun  that  he  must  for  hever  worshp 

imitate  in  hits  glori,  until  the  all 
seeing  judge  ketches  us  hand  in  and  into 
hcternity  for  hever, 

William  Pickup. 
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"  Notebenny.  i  hope  yull  consider  i  improv  has  i  hav  only  bene 
4  dais,  and  a  half  in  riting  it.  their  is  lots  of  hinquiries  habout  you ; 
but  tells  urn  hawl,  that  yu  was  hung  3  weeks  after  yu  arrived  in 
hamerican,  and  the  all  say  they're  very  glad,  honly  the'd  like  to  hav 
pulled  at  the  rope  and  then  they'd  a  bin  certin — strangulating  disposd 
peeple!  yure  wive  sais  she  honly  whishes  she  ciid  prove  it;  then  she 
shud  no  how  to  hact." 

"Bravo,  bravo,"  said  Floss,  "upon  my  honor,  I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  I  fear !  that  young  ruffian.  I  feel  that  some  day  or  other,  I  shall 
curse  my  folly  in  ever  trusting  to  him  any  of  my  secrets;  he  appears 
to  have  the  wily  depth  of  the  devil  himself;  he's  more  than  a  match 
for  me  in  cunning,  and  seems  to  have  all  the  ignorant  brutality  of  a 
Turpin.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  young  villain  will  be  here  before 
many  days  are  over,  as  I  think  it  will  be  strange  indeed,  if  such  a 
flagrant  affair  as  this  he  describes  can  be  carried  on  much  longer 
without  a  mischance.  Though  perhaps  1  am  wrong;  for,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  all  the  low  minor-theatres  are  supported  entirely  out  of 
the  plunder  of  shop-boys,  and  the  lower  order  of  servants  in  general; 
and  yet,  because  the  proprietors  of  these  demoralizing  and  filthy 
dens — places  where  I  know  every  description  of  articles,  such  as  can- 
dles, soap,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.  are  nightly  exchanged  for  admissions; 
the  receiver  very  gravely  telling  them  all  the  time,  that  although 
they  may  grumble  at  the  quantity  he  may  exact,  he  would  rather 
have  cash — but  because,  I  say,  these  wretches  give  a  tolerable  round 
sum  annually  to  the  charities,  the  authorities  allow  them  to  play 
on. 

"Well,  I  suppose  as  they  are  not  going  to  prosecute,  you'll  buy 
out,  and  leave  me  to  earn  my  daily  glory  myself,"  continued  Floss, 
in  a  melancholy  tone :  for  there  is  something  in  separation  so  gloomy, 
that  even  villany  shrinks  from  it-  I  never  knew  a  socialist  but  it 
bothered,  except  one,  a  man  of  more  than  seventy,  who,  after  hearing 
a  very  influential  discourse  on  the  rights  of  'change,  when  tired/ 
actually  went  home  and  told  his  old  dame,  and  one  or  two  of  his 
grown-up  grandchildren,  that  he  would  enjoy  the 'rights  of  natur,' 
and  so  would  leave  his  wife  (although  he  had  lived  with  her  nearly 
fifty  years)  and  look  out  for  another.  'It's  the  rights  of  natur.' 
said  the  old  man,  'as  I  want,  so  here  goes;'  and  he  soon  met  with  all 
the  rights  which  nature  bestows  on  every  one — Death :  for  he  was 
found  stiff  in  his  bed,  through  not  having  the  old  woman  to  warm  it 
for  him.  The  Christians  said  this  was  a  judgment.  The  Owenites 
said  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  coroner's  jury  after  sitting 
upon  him — which  they  did  literally,  as  the  event  took  place  in  the 
wilds  of  Lancashire — said  'it  sarved  him  reet'  and  so  said  their 
wives:  and  the  Socialists  have  been  more  cautious  ever  since,  as  to 
their  'rules  of  separation,'  making  it  imperative,  not  to  leave  one 
until  they  have  another  ready. 

Just  as  we  were  amusing  ourselves  with  selecting  the  "flowers"  out 
of  Master  Pickup's  composition,  up  came  an  old  woman  and  passed 
into  another  room. 
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"  I  see/'  said  Floss,  "  you're  there  again  to-day.  That's  a  nuisance : 
111  go  and  sell  her  my  kit,  and  as  you  are  advanced  to  the  un-looked 
for  honor  of  corporal,  seize  her  when  she  returns :  go  to  the  hot  torn 
of  the  stairs." 

I  went  as  directed,  and  had  not  heen  there  many  minutes,  when 
the  old  crone  returned,  with  evidently  a  large  hundle  under  her 
cloak. 

"Halloa,  my  good  woman,  what  have  you  got  there?" 

"Nothing  but  hard  words,  so  I  left  the  blackguards/' 

"Under  your  cloak,  I  mean;"  looking  sternly. 

"Och,  corporal  darling;  dacency — had  I  been  young  and  hand- 
some as  yourself,"  said  she,  "thin  I'd  not  wondhered  at  sich  a 
quistion." 

"Come;  come,  come:  show  me  what  you've  got;  out  with  it." 

"Upon  my  shoul,  corporal,  you're  the  handsomest  man  in  the 
regiment,  but  your  discourse  is  quite  un  dacent.  I  heard  the  captain's 
lady  say  that  same,  or  else  she  said  she  would  have  given  you  her 
youngest  daughter,  or  any  one  o'  them,  only  the  one  that's  married, 
for  a  wife.     But  I  am  going  there,  and  I'll  tell  her — " 

"  Come,  come;"  said  I,  "  I  have  a  duty  to  perform — " 

"  There  is  no  one  can  do  it  better,  I  am  sure.  I'll  spake  to  the 
captain's  daughter.  Och,  I  know  if  you'll  only  be  friendly  with  me, 
111  make  your  fortin :  I  have  taken  a  liken  to  vou,  bekase  vou're  the 
very  chip    of  a  son  of  my  own,  that  run'd  away  for  murthering  of 


me." 


"  Come  no  nonsense,"  said  I,  seizing  her  by  the  shoulder. 

"  O,  murther,  murther !  rape !  Och,  you  blundering  devil,  would 
you  rob  me  of  me — I  prize  it  more  than  life,  you  robbing,  villain. 
Murther,  murther,  rape !  you'll  rob  me  in  one  moment  of  what  it  has 
taken  me — a  day  and  siven  shillings  to  collect:  murther." 

And  with  that  she  set  up  such  a  scream,  I  was  afraid  the  whole 
barracks  would  be  alarmed.  I  was  obliged  to  let  her  go,  as,  indepen- 
dently of  the  howls  she  set  up,  I  thought  she  would  have  scratched 
out  my  eyes,  and  have  bitten  my  fingers  off.  As  soon  as  she  got  to 
the  other  side  of  the  barrack-gates,  she  put  her  finger  to  her  nose, 
and  after  bursting  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  shouted  out 

"Corporal,  you're  done;  that  same  thrick  has  been  thried  upon 
ould  Saly  O'Blaizes  too  often,  and  the  loikes  of  it  never  succeeded 
upon  me  yet;  and  unless  you  and  your  frind  comes  and  gives  a  good 
price  for  the  shirts  back  agin,  I'll  expose  you  to  every  body  in  the 
regiment,"  &c.  &c. 

In  a  short  time  Floss  came  down,  and  his  rage  may  be  better  sup- 
posed than  described,  when  he  heard  how  I  had  been  served;  and 
his  temper  was  by  no  means  sweetened  when  I  told  him  of  the  threat 
which  she  had  held  out  in  her  valedictory  harangue  from  the  gates. 
Floss  merely  bit  his  lips,  said  the  shirts  must  be  got  back,  as  they 
were  worth  a  couple  of  pounds,  he  having  sold  four  new  ones,  for 
which  he  got  seven  shillings. 
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"If  Master  Billy  Pickup  should  arrive  soon,  he  is  the  very  indivi- 
dual whom  I  shall  appoint  to  amuse  this  old  woman  again ;  in  the 
mean  time  I  must  get  some  one  to  assist  me  in  my  little  skrimmages, 
who  will  not  be  afraid  of  having  his  eyes  scratched,  or  his  thumb 
bitten  off." 

Floss  had  to  give  twenty-five  shillings  for  his  shirts  back,  and  it 
became  a  standing  joke  all  over  the  regiment.  We  never  could 
move  but  there  was  some  imitation  of  the  old  woman  and  myself, 
particularly  by  the  corporal,  who  had  succeeded  two  or  three  times  in 
getting  Floss  into  disgrace.  Floss  meditated  one  of  the  most  deadly 
revenges ;  his  nature  as  it  may  have  been  already  perceived,  being 
awfully  vindictive.  Morning,  noon,  and  night  it  was  his  only  me- 
ditation :  and  at  last  an  accident,  furthered  with  the  most  daring  re- 
solution, effected  it. 

Floss  and  I  had  sat  up  rather  late  in  our  bed-room,  to  play  a  game 
at  chess,  when  we  heard  a  tremendous  scuffle  over  head;  Floss  con- 
jectured that  some  persons  were  fighting;  and  the  noise  and  falls  on 
the  floor  becoming  more  frequent,  louder,  and  heavier,  Floss  and  I 
ran  up  stairs,  burst  open  the  door,  and  with  our  small  wax  candle 
under  a  hat,  found  thein  to  be  two  of  the  officers'  servants,  Who  had 
evidently  been  drinking  in  their  bed-room,  and  had  got  to  fighting. 
They  were  literally  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and  had  almost  torn  all  their 
hair  off;  when  we  entered,  they  were  tugging  at  each  other  with  all 
their  might,  but  still  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  drunken 
rencontre  On  seeing  their  condition,  Floss  said — "  Down  with 
them  both  on  the  bed,  and  I'll  see  what  they  have  in  their  pockets.'* 
I  immediately  did  so,  and  under  pretence  of  quieting  them,  held 
them  both  fast  down  upon  the  bed  ;  Floss  was  expeditious,  and  his 
leaving  the  room  was  the  signal  for  their  release.  This  I  did  with- 
out speaking  a  word,  and  we  both  groped  our  way  down  to  our  bed- 
room, closed  the  door  as  silently  as  we  could,  and  then  discovered 
that  the  bit  of  wax  candle  which  we  had  taken  with  us,  was  lost  in 
the  scuffle  as  well  as  extinguished.  This  was  very  awkward,  but  still  we 
durst  not  go  back  to  look  for  it;  consequently,  we  went  to  bed ;  and 
we  were  up  at  the  very  first  glimpse  of  day  light  and  then  discovered 
the  contents  of  their  pockets  to  be  five  sovereigns,  an  old  spade-ace 
guinea,  and  a  few  pocket-pieces. 

This  was  all  very  well,  but  the  piece  of  wax  candle  being  lost, 
might  lead  at  least,  to  a  discovery,  of  whom  were  in  the  room,  and 
we  knew  that  nothing  that  could  be  done,  would  be  left  undone,  to 
find  out  this  new  sort  of  crime ;  as  I  believe  a  robbery  had  not  taken 
place  for  a  number  of  years,  or  at  all  events,  nothing  like  the  one 
of  which  we  were  the  perpetrators.  Floss  had  purchased  the  small 
wax  candles  in  the  town,  on  the  same  day ;  and  in  a  small  place  like 
the  one  we  were  in,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  trace  it  to  the  purchaser.  We  thought  first  of  saying 
the  fellows  had  borrowed  the  candle,  but  then  we  had  no  right  to 
have  a  light  at  all ;  then,  of  destroying  the  fellow  to  it,  as  Floss  had 
bought  two ;  but  still  the  party  whom  they  were  bought  of,  might 
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swear  to  Floss  being  the  actual  purchaser.  After  pondering  over  it 
for  some  time,  Floss  slapped  his  forehead  and  said  "  I  have  it  now  ;" 
and  with  that  he  immediately  ran  up  stairs  with  the  other  candle, 
and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  cramming  it  under  the  bed  of 
the  unsuspecting  corporal,  him  who  had  the  misfortune  to  provoke 
the  calculating  revenge  of  his  pupil,  Mr.  Floss. 

"  There,"  said  Floss,  as  he  returned  from  his  fiendish  commission, 
"you  have  drilled  me  with  a  cane,  it  will  be  well  if  you  don't  get  it 
with  the  'cat;' ha,  ha,  ha.  I  thought  something  would  turn  up. 
This  has  been  a  glorious  night's  work ;  replenished  our  exchequer, 
which  was  getting  rather  low,  and  promoted  my  revenge;  so  now  I 
can  go  to  sleep  without  saying  my  prayers.  Why,  Mug.,  you  look 
as  white  as  these  dirty  sheets,  ha,  ha,  never  mind,  it'll  not  come  out ; 
and  if  it  do,  a  few  hundreds  will  make  us  the  more  determined." 

Well,  as  I  expected,  by  six  in  the  morning  the  drums  beat  a  long 
tattoo,  which  was  the  signal  that  we  were  not  to  leave  our  quarters  ; 
and  then  an  order  was  passed  round,  that  we  were  not  to  leave  our 
bed-rooms.  A  little  before  this,  however,  I  had  left  the  room  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  some  water,  and  had  scarcely  got  back,  when  the 
order  was  given. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,"  I  said,  "  Floss  throw  the  money  through  the 
window." 

"  Very  well,"'  said  he,  "  and  hit  the  sentinel  of  course." 

I  looked  out,  and  found  there  were  extra  sentinels,  put  on,  besides 
those  of  the  night-watch  ;  and  several  of  the  officers  were  already  up, 
and  pacing  the  court-yard  below.  I  then  saw  that  to  throw  any 
thing  away  was  impossible. 

"  They  are  right,"  said  Floss,  "  d  ye  think  I  put  nothing  away 
but  the  bit  of  wax  candle  when  I  went  up  stairs  ?  Get  to  your 
shaving ;  we  shall  be  the  last  to  be  suspected :  our  education,  and 
the  money  we  are  supposed  to  possess,  will  go  against  it — it's 
all  right." 

I  was  not  so  satisfied  as  I  pretended  to  be  :  I  knew  Floss  better 
than  to  suppose  that  he  would,  for  the  sake  of  mere  revenge,  go  and 
part  with  not  only  a  good  round  sum  to  us,  and  run  the  risk  of  trans- 
portation! or  in  any  way,  an  unlooked  for  acquaintance  with  the 
cat  and  the  spread-eagle,  for  revenge  alone;  besides,  I  imagined  I  saw 
him  rise  from  my  trunk  just  as  I  came  into  the  room.  I  might  be 
mistaken  ;  but  still  I  was  far  from  being  out  of  doubt.  There  was 
little  time,  however,  for  consideration ;  as  the  door  opened  and  in 
marched  a  file  of  men  headed  by  a  sergeant-major,  who  at  once  and 
without  stating  the  object  of  their  search,  commenced  upsetting  every 
article  in  the  place,  ordered  our  knapsacks,  trunks,  and  portmanteaus, 
to  be  opened,  and  then  commenced  a  personal  search;  the  nicks  of  the 
boards  were  probed,  fire-place,  chimney,  chair-bottoms,  chinks  in  the 
walls,  bed-stocks,  every  thing,  were  rigidly,  scrutinously,  examined 
with  extraordinary  celerity,  but  nothing  found :  still  a  strict  order 
was  left  that  we  were  on  no  account  to  leave  our  rooms,  until  we  re- 
ceived orders. 
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The  search  was  pursued  with  the  same  rigor  all  through  the  bar- 
rack, and  although  we  were  held  under  readiness  to  march,  per- 
haps even  on  that  day,  still  as  the  search  had  not  been  attended  with 
success,  another  and  more  rigid  one  was  ordered,  some  of  the  offi- 
cers' themselves  superintending.  This  time  every  bed  was  ripped, 
every  quilt,  blanket,  and  rug  were  examined ;  shaving-boxes,  cases, 
for  razors,  combs,  boot-heels,  belts,  scabbards,  the  most  likely  object, 
and  the  most  remote,  all  went  under  the  same  scrutinizing  examina- 
tion, but  all  in  vain.  Then  the  two  servants  themselves  were  ex- 
amined, and  their  evidence  taken  down  before  the  colonel  and  other 
officers :  they  admitted  they  had  had  some  liquor,  but  at  the  same 
time  proved  that  they  had  the  money  in  the  evening ;  and  also  swore 
that  two  or  more  came  into  the  room  just  as  they  were  going  to 
sleep,  bound  them  down,  whilst  some  one  picked  their  pockets. 

This  they  swore  with  a  determination  which  left  no  doubt  on  the 
minds  of  the  officers  that  the  robbery  had  been  committed,  and  that, 
too,  in  a  very  extraordinary  and  mysterious  manner.  It  was  then  that 
one  of  the  searchers,  asked  the  servants  if  they  had  used  a  wax  candle 
previously  to  their  going  to  sleep  ?  when  they  replied  both  in  the 
negative.  The  piece  of  wax  candle  was  here  produced,  all  trampled 
over:  this  at  once  gave  rise  to  a  very  different  description  of  search 
to  the  former,  which  was  to  examine  every  room  and  to  see  if  there 
were  any  wax  candles,  also  to  carefully  examine  the  feet,  (naked)  of 
every  soldier  in  the  barrack,  even  the  women  who  were  supposed 
likely  to  have  had  access,  and  the  children  were  all  examined.  The 
result  of  this  was  similar  to  the  last,  with  this  difference,  that  they 
found  several  wax  candies  up  and  down,  in  the  different  rooms,  but 
none  secreted,  save  the  one  in  the  unfortunate  corporal's  room. 

On  this  being  made  known,  an  immediate  order  was  directed  to  all 
the  dealers  in  such  articles,  to  give  any  information  they  could  about 
it.  For  this  purpose,  we  were  all  ordered  out  to  parade,  but  in  our 
undress,  as  being  the  one  that  would  be  most  likely  worn  at  the  time 
the  purchase  was  made.  It  appeared  all  the  candles  had  been 
bought  at  one  place;  and  the  old  gentleman,  who  sold  them  (a 
quaker,)  was  ordered  to  examine  us  all  minutely,  to  see  if  he  could 
identify  the  individuals  who  had  purchased  candles.  He  slowly  went 
past  the  entire  of  the  lines ;  and  the  second  time  he  passed,  he,  without 
any  ceremony,  selected  Floss  and  two  others.  This  caused  an  im- 
mense sensation,  and  the  corporal,  who  had  the  trick  played  upon 
him,  took  the  first  opportunity  of  passing  close  by  Floss,  and  as  he 
did  so,  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  villain,  I  expected  as  much,  but  I  will 
be  even  with  you,  this  time."  He  then  went  up  to  the  colonel,  told 
him  of  the  quarrel  that  he  had  had  with  him,  and  said  he  was  fearful 
this  was  a  piece  of  revenge.  But  the  colonel  could  not  see  it  in  that 
light,  "  because,"  said  he,  "  in  that  case,  he  must  not  only  have  put 
it  there,  but  must  have  known,  or  have  participated  in  the  theft." 

The  corporal,  whatever  he  might  have  thought,  durst  not  give  ut- 
terance to  so  bold  a  suspicion.  Consequently,  although  it  did  not 
entirely  remove  all  suspicion  from  himself,  he  could  not  succeed  in  at- 
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taching  the  least  to  Floss.  The  corporal  had  fortunately  always 
borne  a  good  character,  else  the  candle  being  found  in  the  way 
it  was,  might  have  gone  materially  against  him.  As  it  was,  and 
there  appearing  not  the  slightest  chance  of  the  thing  coming,  out,  or 
at  least  at  that  time,  orders  were  given  to  prepare  for  a  march,  which 
I  joyfully  accepted,  thinking  that  all  further  search  and  suspicion 
were  at  an  end. 

We  commenced  our  march,  through  this  delay,  at  about  twelve 
o'clock,  and  the  all  absorbing  conversation  among  the  soldiers,  was 
the  extraordinary  robbery:  every  body  agreeing,  however,  that  it 
would  come  out,  I  and  Floss  being  the  most  decided  of  them  all  in 
that  opinion :  besides  having  the  most  ardent  desire  it  should.  As 
we  very  wisely  observed  that  no  one  was  free  from  suspicion,  so  long 
as  the  affair  remained  in  the  dark  state  it  appeared  to  be  in  at  that 
time. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Floss, 
I  asked  him,  and  implored  him  to  tell  me  what  he  had  done  with  the 
money.  He  burst  into  one  of  his  triumphant  laughs,  and  after  it 
had  subsided  into  a  sort  of  self-congratulatory,  comfortable  chuckle, 
said,  "  So  even  the  redoubted  Mr.  Muggynson,  could  not  suspect ! 
poor  Mug.,  I  don't  know  what  will  become  of  you,  when  I  leave  you, 
and  the  best  of  friends  must  part — and  no  friendship  is  so  strong 
as  that  engendered  by  roguery,  because  there  is  another  reason  be- 
sides mere  personal  regard,  no  mawkish  absurdity  about  fellow  feel- 
ing and  similar  turns  of  mind,  and  all  that  stuff;  no,  no,  more  bind- 
ing than  that — fellow  fear:  that  makes  a  thousand  friends  for  one, 
from  any  other  cause ! — and  yet  they  must  part." 

"  Well,  but  never  mind  the  philosophy  of  the  cause ;  tell  us  how, 
and  where  the  money  was  hid." 

"If  Mr.  Muggynson  will  look  into  his  trunk,  and  take  therefrom 
his  two  blacking-brushes,  the  very  two  which  Mr.  Muggynson  gym- 
nasticates  his  arms  with,  and  polishes  his  boots  at  the  same  time,  he 
will  find,  carefully  placed  between  the  bristles  of  each,  the  exact  sum 
that  was  purloined  from  the  pockets  of  those  amiable  young  men, 
who  were  robbed,  just  as  they  were  reclining  themselves  into  the 
very  bosom  of  Somnus." 

"  Into  the  bristles?  impossible  !  why,  the  brushes  were  taken  out 
of  the  trunk  a  dozen  times ;  and  it  is  certain  that  had  there  been 
money,  it  must  have  dropped  out." 

"Very  well,  then  I  am  wrong;  however,  the  instant  we  get  into 
quarters,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  bring  your  brushes  with  you 
into  the  stable;  it  has  been  a  dirty  ride,  and  your  boots  and  accou- 
trement will  want  brushing," 

As  soon  as  we  arrived  and  dismounted,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night,  I  as  cautiously  as  possible,  took  out 
my  brushes  from  my  knapsack,  and  found  that  they  were  one  fast 
jammed  in  the  other,  and  afterwards  tied  tight  the  same  as  they  ge- 
nerally are  when  we  are  on  march.  I  untied  them  cautiously,  and  there 
found,  to  my  surprise,  every  coin  fastened  closely,  between  the  bris- 
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ties,  my  hair  became  like  those  components  of  a  brush,  and  I  should 
have  been  at  a  loss  how  to  have  acted,  had  it  not  been  for  Floss,  who 
at  that  instant  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  What  nervous,  Mr.  Muggynson  ?  you'll  never  improve :  well, 
did  I  not  tell  you  the  truth  ?  did  you  find  it  all  correct  ?  I  have  not 
cheated  you  I  suppose  ?  rather  sceptical  ?  you  should  not  be,  you 
know  I  am  always  true  to  you.  But  come  they  must  be  removed  ; 
they  may  not  be  safe  there ;  I  have  got  wind  there  is  to  be  another 
search.     Give  me  hold  of  them,  so  you  re  here !  ha,  ha." 

"Floss,"  said  I,  "throw  the  money  away  at  once;  it  can  be  easily 
done  now :  for  heaven's  sake,  don't  run  such  a  foolish  risk  for  such  a 
paltry  sum." 

"Oh  !  it's  not  the  amount  of  the  sum;  but  should  I  throw  it  away, 
it  might  be  found;  and,  of  course,  a  renewed  suspicion  would 
exist,  and  that,  too,  perhaps  against  a  very  innocent  man.  If  it 
never  were  found,  it  is  evident  it  not  only  would  be  a  loss  to  us  as 
individuals,  but  a  loss  to  the  country ;  so  you  see  it  is  on  principle 
I  don't  act  as  you  would  have  me :  besides,  I  thought  I  had  told  you 
I  had  another  object  in  view,  and  if  that  object  was  a  little  dulled 
through  any  ridiculous  notions  of  forgiveness,which  might  have  crept 
in  here,  a  thing  not  very  likely,  it  has  received  another  and  a  lasting 
impetus,  on  the  march  to  this  place — the  fellow  has  never  had  his  eye 
off  me.  I  see  he  is  resolved  to  watch  every  movement  of  mine,  and 
it  will  be  well  if,  while  looking  at  the  serpent,  he  is  not  charmed 
within  the  range  of  his  bite,  or  the  compression  of  his  coil.  Now  go 
about  your  duty,  and  leave  me  to  mine.'' 

I  was  resolved  to  see  how  the  thing  was  done  this  time,  and  whilst 
I  was  busily  dressing  my  horse,  Floss  came  into  the  stable,  whipt 
off  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  began  to  whisp  away  furiously  at  his 
animal,  when  all  at  once,  he  knelt  down,  and  as  quick  as  thought,  up 
with  his  horse's  fore-feet,  and  crammed  one-half  of  the  coins  under 
one  of  the  shoes,  and  the  rest  under  the  other,  and  was  in  the  very 
act  of  covering  them  up,  very  firmly  with  horse-dung,  when  in 
inarched  the  corporal,  whose  duty  (with  a  sergeant)  it  was  to  see 
that  the  horses  were  properly  stabled.  The  sergeant  passed  on  to 
another  stall,  but  the  prying  corporal  stopped  to  examine  every  thing 
connected  with  our  accoutrements,  horses'  furniture,  and  the  horses 
themselves. 

"Very  attentive,  Mr.  Pickup,  very  attentive:  it's  not  often  you're 
so  very  attentive  towards  your  horse's  feet:  he  has  been  lame  oftener 
since  you  rode  him,  than  ever  he  was  since  he  came  into  the  regi- 
ment.    What  are  you  stuffing  his  feet  for,  before  he's  cleaned,  eh?' 

"  There's  no  harm  in  tha',  is  there  ?" 

"  Harm  sir !  I  say  you  are  doubly  attentive,  that's  all." 

"Is  there  any  harm  in  that  ?" 

"Harm,  sir?" 

"Harm,  sir!" 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ?  how  dare  you  sir  ?" 
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"And  how  dare  you  sir  ?"  said  Floss,  springing  upon  the  corporal 
just  as  he  was  stooping  down  to  examine  his  horse's  feet.  "  How 
dare  you  be  sarcastic  P  when  you  see  a  young  man  wishful  to 
do  his  duty.  You  are  a  witness  to  that  Dick,"  turning  round  to  me. 
"  I  say,  how  dare  you  interfere  with  me  when  you  know  I  am  doing 
my  duty."  And  with  that,  he  took  the  unfortunate  corporal  by  the 
stock,  shook  him  nearly  off  his  feet,  and  finally  dashed  him  with 
frightful  violence  against  the  door-jamb.  It  had  the  effect :  he  was 
silenced,  and  completely  cowed.  The  corporal  had  evidently  mis- 
taken his  man,  for  as  he  slunk  away,  he  turned  round,  and  there  was 
Floss*  steady  eye  still  peering  at  him,  and  he  visibly  quaked  under 
it. 

"He's  not  the  less  dangerous  for  that,"  muttered  Floss  to  himself, 
"it  will  be  a  struggle  between  us  yet." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


I  had  just  written  a  long  and  affectionate  letter  home  to  my  father, 
and  another  to  mother,  both  full  of  contrition  and  repentance  for  my 
past  errors,  imploring  their  forgiveness,  and  at  the  same  time  desiring 
them  beyond  all  things,  to  purchase  my  discharge;  when  Floss 
entered.  I  placed  both  letters  out  of  his  sight,  as  I  knew  nothing 
would  have  vexed  him  more,  than  for  me  to  think  of  my  discharge, 
without  his  going  also;  not  that  he  would  trouble  himself  about  his, 
he  always  said  he  would  discharge  himself,  and  that,  too  whenever 
he  felt  disposed.  I  had  just  finished  these,  I  say,  and  was  commenc- 
ing one  to  my  wife,  when,  on  looking  him  in  the  face,  I  perceived 
something  had  visibly  ruffled  him,  and  was  not  deceived;  for  he  no 
sooner  closed  the  door,  than  he  commenced  informing  me  that  he 
had  met  with  a  very  singular  adventure:  he  said  that  as  he  was 
coming  from  a  neighbouring  pot-house,  where  he  had  been,  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  a  glass,  to  look  at  the  newspaper;  and  was  just 
coming  out  of  the  door,  he  heard  somebody  say — "Mr.  Floss, 
ha,  ha! — mind,  Mr.  Floss;"  and  then  the  sprite  (for  it  must  have 
been  one)  burst  out  into  a  fiendish  chuckle;  he  looked  every  where, 
and  though  only  just  getting  dusk,  he  could  see,  nor  hear  nothing. 
"Mr.  Floss,"  said  I,  "you  are  getting  nervous." 
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"  May  be,  and  I  don't  wonder,"  said  Floss  despondingly. 

"The  last  job  was  a  foolish  one,  and  quite  uncalled  for,"  said  I. 

"Heaven's  my  witness,  I  had  no  more  intention  of  robbing  those 
young  men,  than  I  have  of  robbing  my  own  father.  But  it  was 
destiny,  no  man  can  resist  his  fate;  he  might  as  well  attempt  to 
alter  his  thinking,  change  his  feeling,  shorten  or  lengthen  his  stature, 
improve  his  complexion,  or  flatter  himself  into  a  belief  that  he  has 
done  these  things,  as  avoid  his  fate.  One  man  is  born  to  be  a  judge, 
and  though  his  actions  entitle  him  to  a  rope,  yet  he's  a  judge ;  another 
was  intended  for  a  hangman,  and  so  he  must  follow  his  vocation, 
and  get  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  for  industry  is  always 
acceptable  to  a  commonwealth  of  Christians.  Another  wretch — though 
little  thought  his  eager  mother,  when  the  throes  of  labor  were  o'er, 
as  she  kissed  the  mewling  lips  of  her  first-born — because  he  commits 
a  venial  crime  against  some  act  that  may  be  repealed  to-morrow,  if 
the  command  of  man  will  it  so,  (for  the  laws  of  a  just  God  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it)  furnishes  a  subject  for  the  other's  employment, 
and  so  his  destiny  is  fulfilled.     Then — " 

"Floss,"  said  I,  "your  arguments  of  late  have  become  more  dis- 
gusting to  common  sense  than  even,  if  that  be  possible,  your  actions. 
This  doctrine  of  yours  about  destinv  is  a  most  wicked  and  an  absurd 
one;  because,  if  every  thing  comes  of  destiny,  why  does  the  culprit 
take  such  infinite  pains  to  elude  that  which  he  says  must  be  his  end. 
If  the  gallows  be  his  doom,  why  not  submit  ?  but  no !  every  thing  is 
destiny  which  is  disagreeable,  every  thing  that  is  repulsive,  or  not 
congenial  to  our  inclinations  and  interests:  and  then  we  strive  to 
shim  it! — which  proves  at  once,  better  ihan  all  the  logic  in  the  world, 
that  we  do  not,  then,  believe  in  destiny.  It  is  a  dangerous  and  subtle 
doctrine,  and  to  weak  minds  fatal :  as  it  has  brought  more  men  to 
untimely  fates  than  all  the  doctrines — " 

"Aye  there,  fa tel  ha,  ha,  ha " 

"Bravo,  Floss:  chug!  chug!  chttg !" 

Both  Floss  and  myself,  on  hearing  these  words,  with  the  fiendish 
laugh  that  followed  them,  jumped  up  to  the  window — the  place 
where  the  sound  appeared  to  come  from — but  could  not  distinguish 
a  single  thing,  save  the  sentry  slowly  pacing  his  rounds. 

"Now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  I  am  very  nervous,  am  not  I?  How 
does  your  'system'  feel  just  now?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that, 
at  any  rate." 

I  sat  musing  for  a  length  of  time,  as  I  must  confess  I  never  was 
more  startled  in  my  life.  Floss  kept  pacing  about  the  room,  and  at 
last  said — "Now  can  it  be  possible  that  yon  scoundrel  of  a  corporal 
has  got  any  private  information  about  us,  of  whom  and  what  we  are. 
I  certainly  have  more  than  once  suspected  him,  for  he  watches  us 
with  a  determination  and  perseverance  that  is  truly  startling." 

I  was  of  Floss'  opinion,  but  had  no  more  time  to  talk  the  matter 
over,  as  the  trumpet  sounded  for  stable  duty.  We  accordingly  went 
and  dressed,  bedded  up  our  horses,  and  more  particularly  examined 
Floss'  horse's  fore-feet,  to  see  that  none  of  the  dung  had  been  removed : 
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they  were  all  right.  We  were  retiring  from  the  stable  with  a  lantern 
in  our  hands,  and  just  when  closing  the  door  after  us,  a  voice  distinctly 
said : 

"  The  corporal  has  been  examining  your  saddles  and  bridles,  he 
may  your  horses*  shoes  to-morrow.     Chug,  chug,  chug !' 

We  both  rushed  to  the  place  where  we  were  certain  the  sound  had 
proceeded  from,  but  no !  not  a  thing  was  to  be  seen :  yet  I  was  sure 
that  I  had  heard  something  like  the  voice  before.  Floss  thought  the 
same,  but  neither  of  us  could  bring  it  to  mind  where,  nor  when. 
One  thing,  however,  was  pretty  certain,  it  could  not  be  from  any  ally 
of  the  corporal.  We  thought,  re-thought,  and  puzzled  our  heads 
until  bed-time,  and  then  talked  ourselves  to  sleep;  still  the  ominous 
voice  and  horrid  laugh  haunted  me  all  night;  I  could  dream  of 
nothing  else.  Floss  did  not  appear  so  disturbed,  but  evidently  was 
so,  for  in  the  morning  he  was  more  gloomy  than  ever  I  had  seen  him, 
and  excused  himself  from  duty  on  the  score  of  sickness :  conjecture 
was  useless,  and  so  we  resolved  to  allow  the  thing  to  rest  (if  possible) 
until  a  better  chance  of  detection  offered  itself. 

Floss'  illness,  I  think,  was  more  assumed  than  real :  I  believe  it  was 
merely  to  give  him  time  to  think  and  act,  rather  than  any  indisposi- 
tion, at  least  of  the  body  ;  as  I  observed  this  new  annoyance  completely 
puzzled  him,  and  it  was  evident  he  was  resolved  to  find  it  out,  and 
return  the  trick,  if  it  proved  one,  on  the  aggressor  or  his  employers. 

Now  I  soon  perceived  that  Floss  had  a  more  powerful  foe  in  the 
corporal  to  deal  with,  than  either  he  or  I  had  expected.  For  it  ap- 
peared that  he  was  a  young  man  who  had  had  a  first-rate  education, 
and  actually  distinguished  himself  at  college;  and  was  from  a 
highly-respectable  family,  but  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  in  love,  as 
many  scions  of  still  more  respectable  families  have  done  before,  and 
will  do  again.  Had  he  let  it  stop  there,  his  family  and  himself  might 
have  been  friendly  up  to  this  hour:  but  he  married.  Ah!  there  is  the 
crime;  and  his  family  gave  him  a  receipt  in  full  for  all  his  follies  at 
once,  by  turning  the  door  on  his  lovely  young  wife,  and  him  into  the 
street.  Friends  and  relations  all  followed  on  the  same  side;  of  course, 
that  surely  must  be  the  time  to  refuse,  when  his  own  parents  had 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  "Marry  her — without  a  shilling,  good 
God!  is  it  possible? — idiot,"  said  the  men-relations.  "Impudent 
pert  ugly  minx!"  said  the  women-relations,  and  said  it  all  at  once. 
Now,  had  this  young  gentleman  seduced  this  young  lady,  with  her 
two  younger  sisters,  why  then  (though  he  has  plenty  of  sisters  of  his 
own,)  he  had  been  welcome,  as  all  "gallant"  young  sons  from  col- 
lege are,  during  vacation,  not  only  to  the  happy  home  of  his  innocence, 
but  to  the  very  bed-rooms  of  all  his  women-relatives.  Aye,  and  the 
admiration  that  awaits  him  there,  would  be  regulated  by  his  successes, 
with,  of  course,  the  playful  admonition  of  "  Oh !  you're  a  bad  boy, 
Dick,"  responded  to  with  a  wink  and  a  chuckle  from  his  admiring  mas- 
culine parent,  who  at  last,  in  a  very  burst  of  delight,  cries  out — "He 
cannot  help  it,  it's  bred  in  him,  ha,  ha!  ho,  ho!  I  was  a  devil 
myself." 
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Ladies — M  Oh  fie." 

And  then  a  few  prurient  winks  and  leers,  and  so  the  scene  is 
played  at  the  hall.  But  different  far  is  that,  which  the  unhappy  ob- 
ject of  all  this  raillery  has  to  endure;  locked  from  the  world,  but  not 
from  her  own  agonizing  reflections,  which  engender  incipient  but  cer- 
tain disease,  ( and  like  the  entangled  fly,  is  only  permitted  to  struggle, 
that  Death  may  have  an  easier  task. )  Her  parents  dare  not  speak 
or  ask  for  sympathy,  lest  they  publish  the  cause;  nor  her  brothers 
seek  revenge,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  silence  of  the  dead. 

But  I  am  wandering,  as  we  too  often  do  when  we  begin  to  think. 
The  corporal,  to  revenge  himself  no  doubt,  enlisted;  and  the  wife, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  friends,  lived  in  a  very  comfortable  manner 
at  a  small  distance  from  the  barracks.  But  the  change  of  a  red  coat, 
(and  that  too,  not  adorned  with  large  gold  epaulettes,  but  with  one 
honorary  single  stripe  on  the  arm )  from  the  college  gown  and  cap, 
did  not  alter  the  fixed  and  intense  love  he  bore  his  wife.  Her 
friends  were  most  anxious  to  buy  him  off,  her  brother  and  several  of 
his  relatives  coming  over  from  England  for  that  purpose:  but  to  all 
their  entreaties  he  was  immoveable.  He  seemed  to  be  a  young  man 
who  entertained  rather  chimerical  notions  of  honor,  and  hence  the 
inconsistency  of  his  conduct.  Now  it  may  be  wondered  why  a  young 
man  of  his  education  and  breeding  should  have  interfered  and 
watched  the  actions  of  Mr.  Floss  in  the  way  he  did,  as  peering  and 
prying  conduct  are  generally  the  concomitants  of  the  illiterate  and 
vulgar,  seldom  of  the  educated.  But  the  reason  was,  he  had  discovered 
the  eye  of  libidiny,  haunt  and  intercept  the  movements  of  his  wife 
whenever  she  had  the  misfortune  to  meet  Floss.  Nor  were  his  at- 
tentions confined  to  looks  alone  ;  but  on  one  or  two  occasions  he  had 
actually  pursued  her,  and  would,  but  for  the  immediate  rebuff  he 
met  with,  have  proceeded  to  liberties,  which  would  have  merited 
from  his  brother-soldier  the  snap  of  his  horse-pistol,  instead  of  the 
steady  watch  the  corporal  kept  on  all  the  actions  of  Mr.  Floss.  In 
short,  he  had  actually  read  him,  and  the  reason  may  not  appear  so 
wonderful,  when  you  are  informed  that  this  was  one  of  his  early  vic- 
tims at  cards,  but  whose  features  he  had  entirely  forgotten;  not  so  tho 
corporal,  he  had  better  cause  to  remember ;  hence  all  the  feud,  all 
the  jealousy.  The  corporal  had  suffered,  and  was  resolved  that  nei- 
ther himself,  nor  any  one  else  should  for  the  future.  Alas  !  he  was 
mistaken,  he  had  too  horrible  a  foe  to  contend  with ;  he  was  not  prac- 
tised in  those  subtilties  of  villany,  that  nothing  but  day  by  day,  hour 
by  hour's  experience,  will  give.  Caution  is  but  a  fragile  shield 
against  the  attacks  that  insidious  treachery  will  make,  when  only  in- 
terest is  its  motive ;  but  when  revenge  nerves  the  blow,  giant-like 
must  be  the  strength  which  can  hold  its  object  from  ruin,  its  victim 
from  demolition. 

Floss  was  still  practising  illness,  (a  favorite  study  in  the  army) 
when  I  and  the  corporal  were  both  made  sergeants,  in  the  place 
of  two  who  had  disgraced  themselves,  and  in  my  new  character,  I 
was  ordered  to  head  quarters,  a  distance  of  about  nine  miles,  with  a 
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dispatch ;  and  being  detained  there  for  several  hours,  I  took  a  stroll 
amongst  some  hills  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
which  some  recruits  were  in  drilling,  and  further  on  again,  some 
boys  were  setting  up  a  beautiful  list  of  discordant^,  from  those  very 
musical  and  very  military  instruments,  fifes  and  drums.  I  was  pass- 
ing by,  when  the  oddity  of  one  of  their  dresses,  and  rapidity  of  his 
movements  on  one  of  the  small  drums,  as  he  was  practising  what  is 
called  "daddy-mammy,"  attracted  my  attention.  The  dress  con- 
sisted of  a  huge  old  hussar  cap,  which  half  covered  his  face,  a  long 
old  military  coat,  that  reached  down  to  his  heels,  with  a  belt  round  it, 
and  a  large  pair  of  buckled  military  boots,  worn  outside  his  trousers, 
completed  his  toilet ;  he  was  drumming  by  the  side  of  a  smaller  boy, 
and  was  evidently  under  hi?  tuition;  for,  although  he  beat  the  drum 
with  an  agreeable  celerity,  there  was  the  obvious  want  of  precision, 
neatness,  and  finish,  that  constitute  the  small-drummer. 

"  And  so,"  said  he  of  the  large  cap,  to  his  more  reasonably  dressed 
companion,  "  we  dos  all  the  flogging,  us  drummers  ?" 

"All." 

The  old  red  sleeves,  after  this  gratifying  piece  of  intelligence,  were 
seen  to  lift  the  drumsticks  with  the  velocity  of  wool-beaters. 

"  When  dos  we  practise  ?" 

"  This  afternoon :  don't  lay  on  in  that  way,  you're  not  practising 
now.     You'll  smash  in  the  drum-head.'' 

"With  cats?" 

"What  else  ?" 

"  What  on  ?" 

"  Why  on  you,  if  you  lay  on  in  that  way." 

The  other  peered  at  him  from  under  his  big  cap. 

"  It's  rare  fun,  isn't  it  ?" 

'•  I  don't  know;  I  never  could  please  a  man  yet." 

"  You're  too  weak  in  the  arm,  it  only  tickles,  a  very  unpleasant 
sensation  is  tickling." 

"You'll  find  it  no  tickling  if  the  major  comes  round  and  finds  you 
laying  on  in  the  way  you  are." 

"Dos  we  flog  horse  soldiers,  as  well  as  foot?"  asked  he  of  the 
sleeves. 

"No,  their  own  trumpeters  or  farriers  do  that,"  replied  his 
companion. 

The  sleeves  paused  in  his  drumming  at  this  intelligence,  but  soon 
renewed  the  operation,  when  the  other  interrupted  his  reverie  with 
saying,  "  sometimes  we  flog  in  horse  regiments  as  well  as  foot,  when 
it  has  been  a  garrison  court-martial." 

"Well,  we  are  in  garrison,  ben't  we  ?*' 

"  Of  course.*' 

And  away  went  the  wool-beaters. 
D'ye  expect  there  will  be  any  living  practice  soon  ?" 
I  hope  not" 

"Then  I  hope  your  '  hope'  will  be  unaffirmatised ;  there  will  be 
one  flogged  before  you  are  many  days  older.    Chug,  chug." 


u 
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The  instant  I  beard  the  laugh  every  nerve  was  paralyzed ;  there 
could  be  no  doubt  it  was  the  one  I  had  heard  before;  or  if  it  were 
not,  then  I  had  been  imposed  upon  by  the  cutting  remarks  that  the 
same  strange  looking  wretch  had  been  making.  I  was  afraid  to  ask, 
or  make  any  observation,  lest  I  mi»ht  learn  infinitely  more  than  I 
desired.  I  hurried  home,  and  told  Floss  what  I  had  seen  and  heard. 
Floss,  on  hearing  this,  sprang  from  his  bed,  and  as  he  dressed  him- 
self, could  not  contain  his  delight  at  my  intelligence. 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha;  so,  so,  I  thought  as  much;  quick,  however.  Now, 
madam,  we  will  cure  you  of  all  your  squeamishness.  So  you're  a 
sergeant,  eh  P  They  seem  to  have  a  wonderful  knack  at  discovering, 
and  rewarding  merit  in  this  part  of  the  world :  my  rival,  too,  has  got 
another  stripe  on  this  morning,  ehP  Well,  if  stripes  be  a  badge  of 
advancement,  look  out;  for  your  brother-officer  shall  be  actually  re- 
warded with  more  than  all  the  regiment  put  together;  and  the  plea- 
sure of  measuring  the  length,  depths  and  breadth,  and  a  dissertation 
on  the  cause  of  so  much  tied-vp  honor  being  conferred,  shall  be 
reserved  for  that  piece  of  exalted  lignum-vitae  virtue,  his  wife." 

"  Floss,"  said  I,  "you  surely  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  infernal 
malignity.  I  perceive  here/'  said  I,  snatching  up  a  letter,  which  in 
his  hurry  to  dress  he  had  left  on  the  bed,  "  that  you  have  had  ac- 
tually the  villany  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  the  woman's  reputa- 
tion, simply  because  you  found  her  honest." 

"  A  sufficient  reason.  When  repulsion  is  offered  as  an  antidote  to 
that  most  trifling  of  all  complaints,  'scorched  vitals!'  un alleviated 
pruriency.  Met  with — '  I'd  die  in  defence  of  my  honor.'  We'll  try 
that." 

"  Floss,  consider  your  own  wife." 

"Lightnings  blast  her,"  was  the  only  token  of  remembrance  vouch- 
safed to  that  neglected  and  virtuous  lady. 

"  At  any  rate,  I  trust  that  long  before  you  can  put  your  diabolical 
schemes  into  practice,  I  shall  be  far  away,  I  expect  my  discharge 
every  day,  as,  in  a  letter  from  my  wife,  I  find  the  money  has  been 
paid  some  time  back." 

"You  must  be  quick,  Mr.  Muggynson,  or  else  you  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  your  friends  and  admirers,  on  your  return,- 
with  an  eye-witness  description,  (there  is  nothing  like  them  for 
'ideality')  of  one  of  those  scenes  which  make  the  soldier  feel,  and 
the  recruit  know,  what  he  has  to  expect  when  he  joins  his  regiment; 
and  that's  the  mighty  reason  why  England,  glorious  England, 
has  been  so  successful  over  all  her  compeers,  in  selecting  for  her 
armies,  that  portion  of  her  society,  known  by  the  epithets  'scum,' 
•dregs  of  the  purlieus,'  and  'scoundrels,*  like  you  and  me." 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Floss,  of  course  I  am  a  very  humble  admirer  of 
as  much  of  the  latter  ingredient  as  ever  polluted  the  form  of  man. 
But  please  to  remember  one  thing,  Mr.  Floss,  I  entirely  wash  my 
hands  of  this  horrible  scheme  which  I  now  see  you  are  bent  upon." 
"Ha,  ha,  ha,  as  you  did,  after  you  held  the  men  down,  when  I 
fobbed  them," 
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"  I  have  been  a  very  great  scoundrel.  But  God  in  his  mercy 
strike  me  dead,  when  I  plan,  let  alone  perpetrate  such  a  fiendish 
piece  of  villany  as  this.  And  mark  me,  Floss,  you  have  hitherto 
nearly  always  disregarded  my  admonitions :  but  this  time,  mind  me. 
So  sure  as  your  plot  succeeds,  so  sure  it  will  come  out — so  sure  is 
your " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  Chug,  chug,  chug" 

"  Ah !  then  I  was  correct  in  my  conjecture  ;  let  me  get  at  the 
young  wretch,  and  send  his  black — unhand  me — polluted  carcass  to 
hell  ?"  I  wildly  exclaimed. 

"/*'*  all  done,  it's  all  ready." 

"Once more  I  repeat,  this  trick  will  be  your  last.  Oh  !  curse, 
trebly  curse  the  hour,  when  I  unthinkingly  held  those  young  men 
down." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


The  morning  after  the  conversation  just  detailed  was  fixed  (or  a  ge- 
neral inspection  of  our  regiment.  We  consequently  had  to  repair 
to  head  quarters,  where  the  General  and  an  immense  staff,  who  were 
to  review  us,  awaited  our  coming.  We  had  not  gone  through  many 
of  our  evolutions,  when  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  officers  who  constituted  the  staff,  and  the  next  wheel  bringing 
us  nearer  to  the  individual,  I  discovered  it  to  be  Colonel  Sir  John 
Landrose.  Floss  had  perceived  him  almost  as  soon  as  myself,  and  on 
the  first  opportunity  gave  me  an  intimation  by  slightly  compressing 
his  eyebrows,  a  signal  perfectly  indicative  that  there  was  some  one 
sear,  of  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good  look  out  I  did  so, 
and  presently  had  a  chance  of  seeing  him,  and  noticing  him  perfectly, 
without  the  slightest  possibility  of  his  seeing  me.  And  it  was  easy 
to  observe  he  had  known  sorrow.  He  was  gorgeously  attired,  being 
in  full  uniform,  and  mounted  on  a  splendid  charger,  one  that  shot 
forth  his  pride  for  the  honor  that  his  rider  did  him.  Though  evi- 
dently tractable  to  the  bit,  and  docile ;  yet  his  very  evolutions  were 
crowded  with  a  thousand  ornaments,  like  Thalberg's  passages  full  of 
precision  and  time,  yet  loaded  with  appogiatura,  trillo,  and  grace. 
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His  very  stand  stills  were  indicative  of  a  wish  to  imitate  his  biped 
admirers,  rather  than  be  considered  a  link  in  the  classification  that 
his  species,  not  his  soul,  placed  him. 

And  Sir  John  loved  him,  and  the  horse  knew  it,  and  returned  it 
with  that  warmth  and  truth,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  breast  of 
human  divinity.  But  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Sir  John  had  known,  or 
then  felt  care — privation,  misery,  and  want,  will  mark  the  man.  Oh  ! 
what  a  pity  it  is,  that  so  noble  a  forehead,  and  so  benign  an  eye  as 
that — horrible  to  think  might  have  been  dimmed,  closed  for  ever, 
through  that  fatal  complaint,  and  which  is  raging  with  more  than 
epidemic  fury,  if  less  pestilential,  more  terrible,  more  fatal,  than  any 
disease  that  ever  brought  desolation  to  this  land — want.  Poor  Sir 
John,  (and  in  pitying  him,  I  pity  thousands)  he  looked  like  a  man 
whose  days  had  been  drawn  out  long,  that  his  life  might  be  cut 
short. 

I  was  studiously  contemplating  his  misfortunes,  and  thanking  God, 
(for  even  rogues  will  sometimes  thank  him)  that  so  much  goodness 
had  been  rescued  from  the  coiling  v  ill  any,  at  all  times  the  most  de- 
termined, of  a  relative,  when,  on  turning  my  eyes,  I  discovered  those 
of  a  young  lady,  fixed,  intently  fixed,  upon  me,  mine  fell  as 
those  of  Adam  did  before  the  reproaching  angel.  I  shrank  within 
myself,  and  for  some  time  durst  not  venture  to  look :  I  did  so,  still 
they  were  there  :  I  saw  I  was  discovered.  It  was  not  fear  I  felt,  for 
I  knew  she  would  not  injure,  if  she  could  not  benefit  any  creature 
living — but  deep  shame.  I  don't  know  why  her  appearance  should 
have  excited  one  feeling,  but  it  did ;  and  it  was  that  of  lost  guilt 
looking  over  boundless  chasms  into  the  realms  of  the  blest,  and  be- 
ing  startled  to  his  den,  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  its  angels. 
She  must  have  known  me ;  but  perhaps  feeling  for  the  pain  she 
caused,  averted  her  eyes  and  never  looked  at  me  more.  I  felt  re- 
lieved, but  it  gave  me  another  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  virtue's 
beacons,  which  God  places  to  direct  and  encourage  the  good,  and 
appal  the  bad. 

She  was  simply,  though  splendidly  attired,  and  was  seated  in  an 
open  barouche  drawn  by  four  silver  bays.  She  looked  like  imperial 
Juno,  and  there  the  simile  ended;  her  attributes  were  those  of  a 
Magdalen,  her  wisdom  that  of  Minerva :  in  few,  it  was  the  heavenly 
Emmaline,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Sir  John  Landrose.  All  eyes 
were  riveted  to  the  spot,  and  more  hearts  panted  that  day  for  the 
honor  she  could  confer,  than  that  of  being  aide-de-camp  to  Welling- 
ton's Duke. 

I  felt  relieved  when  the  review  was  over,  and  was  just  wheeling 
for  the  purpose  of "  forming"  for  the  march  homewards,  when  I  > 
beard  Floss  say  as  if  by  mere  chance  to  the  farrier — "  how  very  lame 
that  horse  walks.''  Thus  directed,  the  farrier  went  to  the  animal, 
lifted  up  his  fore-leg,  and  examined  his  foot;  he  perceived  the  frog 
was  a  little  swollen,  but  could  not  ascertain  the  cause.  We  re- 
turned, and  as  soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  barrack-stables,  the  farrier 
removed  the  shoe  from  the  lame  foot,  and  guess  the  surprise,  not  only 
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of  the  sergeant  (for  the  horse  was  his)  but  of  the  farrier,  and  all 
around,  when  out  fell  two  or  three  silver  coins,  and  a  spade-ace  gui- 
nea /  The  sergeant  at  first  seemed  delighted,  and  thought  it  was  a 
delicate  way  that  some  one  had  adopted  to  pay  him  a  compliment. 
But  when  his  eye  met  the  triumphant  smile  on  Floss*  lip,  (for  he 
was  just  passing  at  the  time)  he  fell  back  as  though  he  had  been 
pierced  by  a  musket  shot,  and  pale,  and  almost  breathless  faintly 
exclaimed,  "  then  I  am  ruined.1*  At  these  words  every  one's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  the  unhappy  sergeant,  and  all  the  mystery  of  the 
robbery  was  removed. 

"  Good  God,"  thought  I,  "  then  this  is  the  plot,"  Floss'  eye  was 
fixed  upon  me,  he  saw  there  was  every  fear  of  my  giving  up  all  the 
information.  Yet  the  wily  villain  knew  that  I  was  too  deeply  im- 
brued in  it,  and  his  other  infamies  to  tell.  Still  I  was  resolved  if  I 
could  not  avert,  that  every  effort  of  mine  should  be  directed  towards 
the  alleviation  of  the  unhappy  man's  fate. 

The  news  spread  all  over  the  barrack,  almost  instantaneously.  It 
had  been  wished,  of  course,  by  all  the  men,  that  the  guilty  party, 
whoever  he  was,  might  be  discovered,  as  in  that  case  it  would  exone- 
rate all  the  suspected;  and  every  man  felt  himself  more  or  less  so. 
The  two  servants  themselves,  independently  of  the  loss,  were 
placed  in  an  unpleasant  situation  ;  as  many  of  the  men  asserted  that 
the  whole  had  been  a  mere  ruse  to  gain  sympathy  and  favor,  or  to 
account  for  some  drunken  folly  to  their  masters.  This  discovery 
then,  set  every  surmise  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  theft  went,  as  the  young 
men  swore  positively,  to  the  coins;  but  wonder  was  more  busy  than 
ever  to  find  the  thief  in  the  person  of  the  hitherto  spotless  sergeant, 
who  had  by  integrity,  sobriety,  and  strict  military  discipline,  risen  to 
the  honor  he  then  enjoyed,  in  a  few  months.  Besides,  the  credit 
of  his  family,  his  love,  all-devoted  love  to  his  young  wife,  the  well- 
known  fact  of  her  always  having  funds  at  command,  his  abstemious- 
ness, all,  every  thing  added  to  the  mystery,  and  certainly  caused  a 
much  greater  commotion  than  did  the  robbery. 

I  have  never  seen  so  revolting  a  sight  as  a  public  execution,  but 
surely  to  God,  human  wretchedness,  in  its  most  awful  stage,  even 
when  the  hangman's  claw  adjusts  the  fatal  rope,  s^r  when  it  is  taken 
off  through  the  timely  arrival  of  a  reprieve,  surety  that  climax  of 
wretchedness  did  not  equal  the  appearance  of  the  ofise  happy,  hand- 
some sergeant,  when  the  hand-cuffs  first  placed  their  withering  grasp 
upon  his  quivering  arms.  \ 

One  long  drawn  sigh,  one  low,  pitiable  moan,  and"  Jie  walked 
off  with  the  guard  :  not,  however,  before  he  had  given  Floras  and  me 
a  long,  searching  look ;  which,  for  the  soul  of  me,  I  could  riot  stand. 
I  would  have  given  my  right  arm  if  I  could  have  recalled  that  fatal 
night  in  which  I  held  down  those  young  men.  It  was  now  too  late, 
though  I  little  thought  that  it  was  to  be  part  of  the  machinery,  which 
was  to  weigh  down  a  fellow-being's  happiness  for  ever.  In  looking 
at  Floss,  he  bit  his  lower  lip  painfully,  and  with  one  long  suppressed 
sigh,  which  Floss  returned  with  a  snarl  of  triumph,   he   steadily 
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Walked  on.  For  himself  it  was  nothing,  but,  oh !  he  felt  for  one  who 
must  shortly  have  more  poignant  pangs  than  it  was  his  nature  to 
feel.  She  would  have  given,  willingly,  her  life,  if  it  could  have  re- 
lieved him  from  the  obloquy,  or  alleviated  his  punishment,  by  sharing 
it,  or  taking  it  all  to  herself — oh!  that  she  had  never  lived  to 
know  it 

And  this  is  the  bane  and  poison  of  life — the  care  of  happiness,  and 
proves  its  incompletion  here;  for  the  love  and  attachment  we  bear  for 
one,  proportions  the  dread  we  hourly  feel,  for  that  separation  which  we 
know  to  be  inevitable ;  and  it  may  indeed  be  questioned  if  the  one  does 
not  equipoise  the  other,  and  since  it  renders  bliss  impossible,  not  only 
proves  the  incompatibility  of  earthly  blessedness,  but  shews  even 
the  wretched  a  deeper  chasm,  a  gloomier  vacuity,  a  more  absorbing 
fear,  a  fear  that  none  can  know,  save  those  who  love  dearly,  and  who 
only  can  feel  the  loneliness  of  separation. 

The  day  but  one  after  the  arrest,  was  nxed  for  the  court-martial,  and 
great  as  was  the  surprise  felt  by  the  men,  it  was  trivial  to  that  which  on 
the  case  being  heard,  was  manifested  by  the  officers.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  circumstance  of  the  wax  candle  at  the  time,  there  was  not  a 
trait  in  the  sergeant's  character  but  what  appeared  the  antithesis  of 
such  a  low,  debasing  crime  as  the  one  he  stood  charged  with.  One 
of  the  captain's  sons  was  his  fellow-collegian,  and  upon  being  written 
to  respecting  the  unhappy  man's  character,  not  only  was  the  most  sa- 
tisfactory answer  returned,  but  actually  eulogiums  were  also,  of  two  or 
three  of  the  principals  of  the  college.  These  letters  were  handed  about 
to  all  the  officers,  and  their  contents  soon  spread  among  the  men,  who 
to  an  individual  pitied  his  fate — the  fiend  who  wan  the  cause  of  it  ex- 
cepted. Nay,  it  is  said,  so  deeply  was  our  worthy  colonel  (who  to 
this  hour  is  an  honor  to  his  species,  and  I  verily  believe  if  he  would 
leave  off  swearing,  would  do  for  an  archbishop)  affected  at  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  ordered  his  lady,  to  give  every  comfort  that  lay  in 
her  power  to  the  sergeant's  almost  manaical  wife. 

The  day  of  trial  came.  And  the  poor  lads  who  had  been  robbed, 
did  all  they  could  to  avoid  giving  their  evidence,  but  were  threatened 
with  immediate  punishment;  and  then  they  admitted  that  though 
they  were  worse  through  liquor,  they  were  certain  that  there  were  more 
than  one  who  committed  the  robbery,  and  distinctly  stated  that  it  was 
their  firm  conviction,  it  was  not  the  prisoner  who  had  perpetrated 
the  deed. 

On  being  examined  as  to  the  coins,  they  both  swore  they  were 
the  identical  pieces  which  they  were  robbed  of  that  night,  with  the 
five  sovereigns. 

The  prisoner,  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any  questions  to  put  to 
the  young  men,  answered  "  not  a  word,"  as  he  did  not  think  there 
was  any  evidence  against  him,  only  as  to  the  identification  of  the 
coins,  and  some  calculating  villain,  and  the  eye  of  the  Almighty  God, 
only  knew  how  they  came  there. 

The  next  witnesses  who  were  examined,  were  the  searchers,  and 
they  simply  deposed  to  finding  a  piece  of  wax  candle   in  the  young 
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men's  room,  and  the  corresponding  piece  apparently  concealed    in 
that  of  the  prisoner. 

The  next  was  a  mere  youth,  a  recruit  who  had  recently  joined  his 
regiment  as  a  drummer,  and  his  evidence  was  conclusive.  There 
could  he  no  prejudice  or  ill  feeling,  as  it  was  a  question  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  prisoner  before,  and  was  remarkably  reluctant  in  giv- 
ing his  evidence  at  all;  and  hi  all  probability  it  would  never  have 
be*n  known  that  he  had  any  to  give,  but  he  happened  to  name  the 
circumstance  at  the  time  to  two  or  three  of  his  comrades.  It  was 
in  substance,  that  he  was,  on  the  day  in  question,  amusing  him- 
self with  looking  for  birds'  nests,  up  a  very  retired  and  unfre- 
quented lane,  that  he  was  just  behind  a  bush,  for  the  purpose,  when 
he  discovered  a  horse  soldier  come  dashing  up  the  road,  and  just 
opposite  to  where  he  stood,  completely  concealed  from  view,  the 
horseman  dismounted  and  after  looking  about  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  took  out  a  penknife,  ripped  a  lining  either  in  his  waistcoat  or  jac- 
ket, and  pulled  out  some  money,  and  afterwards  took  up  his  horse's 
fore-legs,  and  crammed  the  coins  between  the  shoes  and  their  feet, 
after  which  he  plastered  it  round  neatly  with  horse-dung,  and  then 
rode  on  at  a  rapid  rate.     That  man  was  the  prisoner. 

At  this  the  sergeant  looked  at  the  lad  for  about  five  minutes,  a 
fixed  steady  gaze,  which  die  lad  returned  with  a  vacant  stare  of  inanity 
and  innocence. 

"You're  positive  ?" 
"Quite,"  said  the  lad. 

The  court  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  any  more  questions  to  ask  ? 
He  replied,  "No;"  but  desired  that  all  his  clothes  might  be  examined 
to  see  where  the  slit  had  been  made. 

His  request  was  at  once  complied  with,  and  on  examining  the 
coat  he  had  had  on,  a  burst  of  surprise  showed  that  the  garment  had 
discovered  what  the  boy  had  named,  for  in  the  bottom  of  the  coat- 
lining  there  were  some  old  stitch-marks,  as  if,  at  sometime,  something 
had  been  concealed  and  sewed  in,  and  there  had  evidently  been  an 
incision,  and  some  new  sewing. 

Two  others  were  brought  to  prove  the  prisoner  had  gone  up  the 
lane  on  the  day  in  question. 

"I  admit  it;"  interrupted  the  prisoner:  "I  had  a  dispatch  to  bear, 
and  I  was  told  it  was  the  nearest  way.  As  to  the  rest,  God's  will  be 
done.  But  Christ  himself,  when  he  died  upon  the  cross,  was  not 
more  innocent  than  I  am." 

He  then  waited  firmly:  and  never  changed  a  muscle  when  he 
heard  the  awful  word  "Guilty"  pronounced  against  him.  Nor  did 
he  betray  the  least  emotion,  when,  after  a  most  feeling  and  pathetic 
address  from  the  chairman ;  who,  although  deeply  affected  with  die 
prisoner's  situation,  still  pointed  out  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and 
the  justness  of  the  verdict;  he  heard  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
him,  which  was— "three  hundred  lashes." 
"A  greater  amount  of  punishment  would  have  been   inflicted," 
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continued  the  worthy  president,  "  had  it  not  been  for  your  previous 
good  character,  than  which,  I  am  happy  in  bearing  the  testimony  of 
the  regiment,  no  man  ever  bore  a  better."  The  court  was  then 
about  to  rise,  when  the  president  further  remarked.  "I  have  here 
received  a  letter  from  a  person  styling  himself  one  of  the  guilty 
parties  of  that  evening,  and  he  certainly  throws  out  some  extraordinary 
accusations  against  two  individuals,  but  does  not  say  who  they  are. 
He  also  hints  at  a  diabolical  plot.  But  I  am  afraid,  and  my  brother 
officers  appear  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  that  the  whole  is  from  some 
injudicious  friend  of  the  prisoner.  If  it  be  not,  why  has  not  the 
writer  the  manliness  to  come  forward  ?  The  court  will  most  willingly 
intercede  in  his  behalf,  as  far  as  respects  himself — and  if  it  be  possible," 
(here  the  worthy  old  man  shook  his  head)  "prove  the  accused 
innocent." 

That  letter  was  from  me. 

"It  is  without  either  my  knowledge  or  authority,"  said  the  prisoner 
emphatically  to  the  president,  "  tbat  the  letter  was  written.  I  know 
nothing  of  its  contents.  But  I  again  repeat,  and  you  will  live  to 
know  it,  I  am  as  innocent  as  Abel  was  when  his  brother  slew  him.  I 
thank  the  court  for  the  honorable,  fair,  and  I  will  say,  feeling  trial  it 
has  granted  me.1' 

The  prisoner  then  motioned  his  arm,  as  though  wishful  to  depart; 
again  raised  his  head  to  its  accustomed  height,  and  in  a  steady  military 
step,  proceeded  out  of  court,  but  just  as  he  neared  the  door  he  turned 
round  and  bowed  again  to  the  president,  though  evidently  struggling 
to  conceal  his  wretchedness,  in  one  stifling  burst  of  agony  he  ex- 
claimed— "O  God!  my  wife!"  and  then  rushed  wildly  out  of  the 
place. 

I  dare  say,  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  left  behind  him,  nor  indeed 
many  in  the  regiment,  the  result  being  known.  But,  singularly  to 
say,  although  apparently  convicted  on  the  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, there  was,  as  there  always  is,  where  innocence  is  found  guilty, 
or  the  reverse,  where  guilt  is  acquitted,  a  misgiving  that  all  was  not 
right:  no  one  could  credit  his  ears,  or  if  he  did  for  an  instant,  the 
worthless  suspicion  was  banished  as  they  saw  his  toll,  gaunt,  though 
noble  form,  passing  before  the  file  as  they  were  drawn  up  before  him, 
a  prisoner.  He  was  exempted,  by  command  of  the  court,  from  the 
degrading  personal  restraints  that  mark  a  felon  from  his  fellow-men, 
during  his  transit  from  court  to  jail.  His  hands  were  free;  and  oh! 
that  his  soul  was,  from  the  wretched  body  that  imprisoned  it,  rather 
than  the  day  should  arrive,  that  it  should  see  it  degraded  for  ever: 
better  had  the  body  perish,  and  go  to  a  quiet  grave,  man  go  mutilated 
to  her,  who  would  fly  to  the  earth's  axis  to  ease  his  aching  head. 

Much  as  the  gallant  sergeant  suffered  before,  it  was  as  nothing 
when  he  heard  the  audible  sobs,  and  saw  the  averted  looks  of  his 
comrades,  when  he  slowly  passed  the  ranks.  "  My  friends,"  said  he, 
"do  not  pity  me,  but  do,  I  entreat  you,  think  me  innocent.  I  see 
you  do,  I  feel  it ;  and,  God  knows,  I  thank  you  for  it.  Only  support 
me  with  that  assurance,  and  the  'bitterness  is  past.'    The  fear  of  a 
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contrary  opinion  is  a  thousand  times  greater  than  all  the  paltry 
corporeal  punishment  which  cruelty  could  invent.  Believe  me  inno- 
cent, I  entreat.  You  will  not  live  long  ere  yon  know  it;  you  will  rejoice 
at  that,  I  know  you  will,  whether  I  may  be  here  to  witness  it  or  not. 
But  if  you  think  me  innocent,  I  am  safe,  for  I  know  that  worlds 
cannot  make  one  believe  it." 

And,  for  the  first  time,  the  poor  sergeant's  lip  was  seen  to  quiver, 
and  his  voice  refused  hiin  utterance ;  he  roused  suddenly,  and  was 
about  to  proceed  to  the  guard-room,  when  a  young  cornet  caught  hold 
of  him  by  the  hands,  and  asked  him  ( the  poor  young  man's  face, 
though  I  knew  he  had  the  bravery  of  a  lion,  was  bedewed  wLh  tears) 
what  he  could  do  for  him  ?  "To  keep,  if  possible,  all  this  from — fr — 
Oh !  my  poor — p — oor  Mary." 

I  knew  the  sergeant's  interests  better  than  he  knew  them  himself, 
and  was  resolved  to  tell  his  wife  all  about  it,  and  put  her  into  the 
way  of  getting  a  commutation  of  the  sentence,  at  least:  which  I 
thought  mijjbt  be  effected  through  the  agency  of  the  good  Emma- 
line  and  Sir  John  Landrose.  For  this  purpose,  I  sped — though 
carefully  watched  by  Floss,  as  he  had  evidently  become  fearful  of  a 
disclosure,  from  ihe  horror  he  too  well  knew  the  last  scene  had  in- 
spired in  me — and  told  her  the  whole.  On  the  first  mention  of  her 
husband's  misfortune,  she  fell,  senseless,  back  into  her  landlady's 
arms,  but  soon  aroused  herself  when  I  told  her  I  knew  him  to  be  in- 
nocent, and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  garrison  but  who  believed 
him  to  be  so. 

"If  you  know  him  innocent,  oh  !  for  God's  sake  prove  him  so," 
said  she,  falling  on  her  knees,  and  wringing  her  hands  in  the  most 
agonizing  distress.  I  told  her  it  was  impossible,  but  that,  if  she 
would  act  by  my  advice,  I  thought  we  might  be  able  to  get  a  delay, 
and  in  the  mean  time  something  might  turn  up  to  establish  the  unhap- 
py man's  innocence.  This  at  once  aroused  her,  I  then  told  her  to 
go  to  Sir  John  Landrose,  but  more  particularly  to  Eminaline,  and  re- 
late the  whole  circumstance.  She  desired  me  to  accompany  her,  that 
Sir  John  and  the  lady  might  have  it  from  my  own  lips.  But  a  fool- 
ish pride,  and  the  fear  of  Floss,  put  a  stop  to  this  proposal.  I  told 
her,  however,   to  say,  that  the  whole  of  this  evil  was  brought  on  by 

the  shorter  of  those  gentlemen  whom  she  met  at  N 

She  accordingly  set  off  immediately  for  the  seat  of  Sir  John  Land- 
rose,  and  her  request  being  made  known  to  him,  an  audience 
was  at  once  granted  her.  When  she  entered  the  room  she  discovered 
that  Sir  John  and  family  were  at  breakfast,  and  fearful  of  an  intru- 
sion, as  the  supplicant  ever  is,  she  hastily  withdrew.  Sir  John  per- 
ceiving it,  immediately  arose,  from  his  chair,  and  desired  the  poor 
stranger  to  walk  in. 

"You  will  excuse  me,  madam,"  said  one  of  the  young  ladies,  "and 
the  rest  of  my  very  considerate  friends,  for  being  very  industriously 
engaged  in  a  loud  laugh  just  as  you  entered,  than  which  I  know  no- 
thing is  more  startling  to  a  stranger ;  but  I  believe,  madam,  none  of 
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us  were  aware  of  your  approach,  or,  I  trust,  we  should  not  have  been 
guilty  of  so  much  rudeness." 

The  ladies  all  rose,  and  Emmaline,  (for  I  dare  say  I  need  not  ob- 
serve, she  was  the  one  who  had  spoken, )  ran  up  to  her,  and  with  that 
alacrity  of  attention  which  it  is  so  delightful  to  see  paid  by  a  young 
lady  to  a  humble  creature  of  her  own  sex,  gently  assisted  her  in 
taking  off  her  cloak. 

"I  beg  pardon,"  faintly  said  the  melancholy  stranger,  "  I  have  in- 
truded, and — " 

"  Oh !  not  in  the  least  madam,  it  were  impossible  (heavenly  mercy, 
how  pale  the  poor  creature  looks,)  permit  me,  my  dear  madam,  to  as- 
sist you  to  a  dish  of  coffee,"  and  before  the  poor  fainting  creature  had 
time  again  to  apologize,  her  young  friend  had  placed  the  cup  in  her 
hand. 

Before  the  stranger  lifted  the  cup  to  her  mouth,  she  looked  care- 
fully at  her  assistant,  and  with  some  difficulty  of  utterance,  said  "  I 
think  I  need  not  ask  which  is  the  good  lady  Emmaline;  no,  I  am 
sure  not,"  said  she,  looking  more  search ingly  into  her  attendant's 
face.  "Oh  !  dear  young  lady,  before  I  partake  of  your  hospitality, 
before  I  even  thank  you  for  that  kindness  which  at  once  told 
who  was  the  donor,  promise,"  said  she,  placing  the  proferred  re- 
freshments beside  her,  and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees,  "Oh  ! 
promise,  I  entreat  you,  promise,  that  you  will  never  forsuke  the 
cause  of  one  whom  I  am  about  to  plead  for ;  and,  though  I  love  him 
almost  as  well  as  he  deserves  mv  love,  yet  would  I  not  ask  you  for 
one  moment's  interference,  if  I  did  not  think,  nay,  if  I  did  not  know 
Lis  innocence;  and  shall  convince  you  of  it,  too.  It  is  for  my  hus- 
band I  plead,  the  uuhappy  sergeant" 

"  But,  my  dear  madam  ;  do  rise,"  said  Emmaline,  attempting  to 
lift  her  up. 

"  Never,  my  lady,  until  you  promise  to  interfere  with  your  father, 
Sir  John." 

"  On  the  condition  you  have  named  then,  certainly,"  returned 
Emmaline,  a  tear  glistening  in  her  soft  blue  eye.  "  I  fear  I  know 
your  story,  it  is  a  strange  one." 

"  Ob,  bless  you,  bl — ss,  b— "  said  the  poor  sergeant's  wife,  "  it 
is  a  horrible  one ;  but,  on  my  salvation,  he  is  innocent." 

"Then,  on  the  sincerity  of  a  christian  all  I  can  do,  I  humbly  will." 
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"What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  said  Sir  John  Landrose,  as  the  ladies 
were  busily  engaged  in  procuring  restoratives,  "  some  terrible  misfor- 
tune, I  fear,  as  this  is  no  common  woe ;"  and  Sir  John  turned  his 
head.  Sir  John  was  a  judge  of  the  symptoms.  As  the  afflicted 
stranger  recovered,  he  desired  her  to  say  what  was  the  cause  of  her 
sorrow,  and  how  he  might  be  of  use  to  her?  She  then,  after  Einmaline 
had  insisted  on  her  taking  the  coffee,  went  from  first  to  last  into  the 
history  of  her  unfortunate  husband;  and  finally  concluded  by  telling 
Emmaline  what  I  had  desired  her. 

"Ah !  then,"  said  she,  "  I  was  right :  do  you  not  remember  me 
Sir  John,  telling  you  I  was  satisfied  that  I  saw  the  two  strangers  in 
the  ranks  at  the  review  P  the  glare  of  the  lesser  one's  eyes  I  could 
tell  'midst  thousands,  even  when  time  may  have  made  it  less  terrible; 
for,  if  I  mistake  not,  none  were  ever  more  so." 

"I  not  only  remember  it,"  said  Sir  John,  "but  1  have  since  had 
occasion  to  be  almost  certain  of  the  fact,  and  was  not  so  much 
surprised  at  it;  as,  if  you  remember,"  said  Sir  John,  turning  round  to 
Julia,  who  was  one  of  the  ladies  present,  "  he  hinted,  on  the  evening 
that  we  were  be-nighted  through  the  accident  of  the  carriage — '  that 
many  young  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,'  (of  course  I  then  thought 
he  alluded  to  himself)  'preferred  the  most  obscure  retreat,  or  degrading 
employment,  to  the  prospect  of  an  obnoxious  union :'  so  that,  though 
I  did  not  make  the  fact  known  to  my  brother  officers,  I  had  little 
doubt,  but  that  was  the  cause  of  their  apparent  change  of  position 
from  what  their  education,  doubtless,  entitled  thorn  to." 

"Whatever  may  have  been  their  change,  whatever  their  prospects, 
and  however  altered,  the  lesser  one  is  a  villain ;  if  he  be  not,  then 
God  pardon  my  suspicions — but  they  are  not  my  own,  they  are 
forced  upon  me,  and  I  could  as  soon  alter  the  state  of  my  existence, 
as  to  deny  their  power.  I  may  be  wrong  in  this,  would  that  I  were; 
but  this  tale  is  too  artless  to  impose,  and  is  one  capable  of  immediate 
detection,"  said  Emmaline. 

"Desert  me,  dear  young  lady,  the  moment  you  have  even  a  sus- 
picion of  the  truth,"  returned  the  sergeant's  wife,  vehemently, 

"I  have  heard  of  most  of  this  before,"  said  Sir  John,  musingly. 

"  I  have  promised  never  to  desert — I  should  not  like  to  break  a 
promise  to  any  one — but  to  the  wretched,  never.  But  I  must  con- 
fess, that  without  the  merciful  interposition  of  Providence,  my  friend- 
ship will  but  avail  your  unfortunate  husband  little ;  as  from  what  you 
have  stated,  the  evidence  seems  so  fearfully  complete.  My  exertions 
you  may  command;  my  sympathy,  God  knows  you  have ;  and  the 
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little  influence  that  I  and  these  ladies  may  have,  through  the  medium 
of  Sir  John,  their  tears  and  mine,  are,  I  hope,  a  sufficient  assurance 
to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  a  bleeding  heart." 

"  (iod  bless  you,"  said. she,  pressing  the  hands  of  the  young  ladies 
to  her  lips,  "  God  bless  you,"  and  Sir  John  quietly  left  the  room. 

"And  now,"  said  Emmaline,  once  more,  "do  pennit  me  to  assist 
you  to  some  breakfast,  for  I  fear  you  have  not  eaten  ;  do  take  some- 
thing before  Sir  John  returns,  as  I  have  little  doubt  that  he  is  now 
gone  to  give  orders  about  our  journey  to  the  garrison,  where,  fear 
not,  every  thing  will  be  done ;  and  if  he's  innocent,  and  solemnly  I 
think  so,  for  the  plot  appears  a  horrible  one,  we  will  do  all  that  mor- 
tals can  do  for  you.  I  have  heard  something  of  your  history  before, 
and " 

"  Sir  John's  compliments  to  the  ladies,  and  desired  me  to  say  the 
carriage  will  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes." 

"Tell  Sir  John,"  said  Julia,  scarcely  audibly,  "we  will  be  in 
readiness." 

"I  told  you  so,  madam:  come  cheer  up,  I  knew  Sir"  John  would 
not  go  into  this  affair  like  a  man  who  never  knew  misfortune,  nor 
will  he  stop  at  the  extent  of  your  present  request ;  I  know  he  will  do 
all  he  can  to  reconcile  your  marriage,  to  the  unhappy  young  gentle- 
man's friends :  '  out  of  evil  cometh  good ;'  and  we  do  not  know  but 
this  horrible  persecution  may  be  the  means  of  effecting  it." 

"  I  can  never  be  happier  than  I  have  been  with  him ;  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  friends  might  rejoice  him,  and  for  that  I  bless  you.  But,  oh, 
save  him,  from  this  horrible  reproach,  for  I  know  that  his  soul  sickens 
at  the  very  thought  of  dishonor, his  marrying  me  proves  it;  but  theft — 
oh!  monstrous — it  will  kill  him  unless  his  innocence  be  established. 
I  fear  not  the  lash's  effects  nor  a  thousand  such  tortures :  I  would 
weary  heaven  with  solitary  vigils,  that  I  might  receive  thrice  the  in- 
fliction, so  that  his  name  might,  as  it  always  has  be  handed 
down  unimpaired  to  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  bless,  not  abhor 
his  memory.  If  his  innocence  cannot  be  proved,  it  will — I  know  it 
will — murder  him." 

At  this  moment  Sir  John  entered  and  told  them  all  was  in  readi- 
ness for  their  departure. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  garrison,  after  previously  leaving  the 
melancholy  suitor  at  her  lodging,  Sir  John  with  the  ladies,  at  once 
waited  on  our  colonel.  The  colonel  had  already  done  all  in  his  power 
to  sift  to  the  bottom  the  flying  rumors  which  had  for  some  time  been 
afloat,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  However,  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  John 
and  the  ladies,  and  when  informed  of  the  suspicions  of  Emmaline, 
who  related  the  particulars  of  the  interview  at  the  small  inn,  together 
with  the  hints  I  nad  thrown  out ;  the  quarrel  Floss  had  had  with  the 
sergeant ;  the  many  attempts  that  had  been  made  upon  the  virtue  of 
of  die  sergeant's  wife,  which  were  proved  to  be  true  by  the  landlady's 
daughter,  the  fact  that  two  or  more  were  absolutely  sworn  to  as 
having  been  in  the  room,  by  the  young  men  who  were  robbed ;  the 
daring  affront  which   bad  been  offered  to  Julia  Landrose,  in  Floss 
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having  written  a  long  letter,  telling  her  his  motive,  &c.  for  joining 
the  army — that  first,  it  was  to  avoid  an  obnoxious  match,  which  had 
been  rendered  doubly  so  since  the  misfortune,  &c.  of  meeting  with 
her,  and  the  rest; — and,  above  all,  the  sergeant's  own  assertion  that 
he  had  once  met  with  Floss,  who,  he  was  quite  certain,  went  by 
another  name  at  the  time,  at  a  gambling  table,  and,  with  others,  was 
quite  victimized:  the  sergeant's  character,  the  situation  of  his  finances, 
( for  it  could  be  shewn  that  his  unhappy  wife  was  in  possession  of 
thrice  the  sum  that  was  necessary  for  his  discharge,  which  had  been 
placed  in  her  hands  by  her  relatives  long  before  this  robbery  had 
taken  place;)  and  nothing  being  found  on  the  morning  of  the  search 
but  the  piece  of  candle;  and  nothing  since,  capable  of  identifica- 
tion but  the  coins,  the  rest  not  having  been  discovered. 

Now  this  was  contended  by  Eminaline  as  being  the  most  important 
part  of  the  defence,  because,  with  the  exception  of  the  guinea,  (and 
without  that,  the  concoctors  of  this  arch -devilry  well  knew  that  the 
plot  would  not  have  been  feasible  at  all)  there  was  not  one  thing  of 
value  found :  then  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  absurd,  keep 
the  relics  of  this  robbery  ?  why  keep  the  mere  witnesses  to  the  deed, 
when  all  was  gone  which  incited  the  commission  ?  it  were  madness 
to  suppose  it:  the  only  thing  that  was  worih  the  trouble  of  picking 
up,  was  the  guinea,  and  that,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  a  keepsake 
of  one  of  the  young  men's,  and  easy  of  identification :  "now,  had  the 
sovereigns  been  found,  ( contended  Emm  aline)  and  the  coins  destroyed, 
that  were  the  real  proof  of  guilt."  She  had  also  discovered,  since 
her  arrival,  ( for  it  was  the  very  first  thing  that  Sir  John  and  herself 
had  turned  their  attention  to)  the  fact,  one  of  immense  importance, 
and  one,  certainly,  that  ought  to  have  had  the  particular  attention 
of  the  court-martial,  that  the  first  intimation  given  to  the  farrier 
of  the  sergeant's  horse  being  lame,  was  by  Pickup  himself;  nay, 
the  farrier  was  prepared  to  state  upon  oath,  that  he  should  never 
have  suspected  the  horse's  lameness  at  all,  but  from  its  being  so  pointed 
out. 

"As  to  the  evidence  of  the  lad,"  continued  the  beautiful  Emmaline 
(and  beauty  never  is  so  beautiful  as  when  exercising  its  proper 
functions — when  it  becomes  the  strong  ally  of  sufferings'  earnest  advo- 
cacy: it  is  then  that  it  disarms  envy,  extracts  the  venom  from 
the  forked  tongue  of  jealousy,  and  leaves  the  presuming  rival  to  bless 
the  possessor  whom  it  had  come  to  blast) — "  it  must  be  kept  carefully 
in  mind,  that  if  the  silly  sergeant  was  so  resolved  to  keep  these  few 
paltry  coins  and  this  valuable  guinea,  he  would  bejnost  certain  to 
look  well  about  him  before  he  would  begin  to  rip,  and  then  place 
these  worthless  pieces  under  his  horse's  feet.  It  must  be  obvious, 
therefore,  that  he  would  be  as  likely  to  see  the  lad,  as  the  boy  would 
him ;  or  in  any  way,  if  the  boy  were  so  concealed  that  the  sergeant 
could  not  see  him,  (although  I  have  shewn  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
well  about  him)  it  is  not  likely  that  the  lad,  giving  him  every  credit 
for  sincerity,  could  identify,  through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  hedge 
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beyond  which  he  stood,  an  armed  dragoon ;  as  we  all  know,  at  a  dis- 
tance, how  much  alike  one  soldier  is  to  another:  I  consider  it  as 
impossible,  the  one  having  so  much  more  reason  to  look  out  than  the 
other.  Besides,  if  the  sergeant,  or  rather  I  should  say,  this  young 
gentleman,  were  so  desirous  of  keeping  the  relics  as  a  heir-loom  to 
his  descendants,  that  they  might  look  hack  to  this/fa/  among  the 
long  list  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  noble  ancestor — why  not  hide 
them  under  any  sod,  or  even  under  a  tomb-stone,  rather  than  under 
his  own  horse's  feet?  The  regiment  was  stationary;  it  is  not  as  if 
it  were  on  march:  why,  what  a  fool  then  he  must  be  to  put  them 
into  his  jacket,  but  how  trebly  so  must  he  be,  to  take  them  from  so 
snug  a  retreat,  and  hide  them  under  his  horse's  feet,  with  all  the 
trouble  of  ripping  and  sewing !  Solemnly,  then,  my  lord,  I  believe 
him  to  be  as  innocent  as  you  are ;  and  I  am  sure  I  need  not  add," 
said  Einmaline,  getting  hold  of  the  good  colonel's  hand  playfully, 
"that  your  wish  for  the  establishment  of  his  innocence  is  equal  to 
mine." 

"These  are  all  very  important  considerations,  and  are  alike  worthy 
of  the  soul  that  has  sympathized,  and  the  understanding  that  has  ad- 
vocated them;  but  then,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said  the  worthy 
colonel,  feelingly,  ("and,  God  knows,  I  am  as  wishful  as  yourself 
that  this  horrible  affair  should  be  unravelled,  for,  never  since  I  entered 
the  service,  which  is  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  have  I  known 
a  more  mysterious  affair  from  first  to  last,)  even  I  have  had  two 
anonymous  letters,  hinting  there  has  been  some  foul  plot.  But  yet 
I  am  bound  to  say,  according  to  the  evidence,  as  it  now  stands,  I 
cannot  see  how  the  trial  should  have  terminated  differently.  For  it 
must  be  remembered,  although  there  was  nothing  more  found  in  the 
sergeant's  room  than  the  candle,  there  was  not  even  that  much  found 
in  any  other,  or  at  least  concealed.  Then  as  to  the  quarrel,  and  the 
man  you  suspect,  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  he  too  has  borne 
an  excellent  character  since  he  joined  the  regiment,  and  as  to  the 
suggestion  to  the  farrier,  that  in  itself,  though  somewhat  coincidental, 
is  by  no  means  evidence.  The  only  thing  which  puzzles  me,  and  I 
must  confess  it  does,  and  that  to  a  most  uncomfortable  degree,  is  the 
fact  you  have  just  stated — I  mean  that  the  sovereigns  should  not  be 
found,  and  that  the  only  coins  capable  of  being  sworn  to  were  there. 
That,  coupled  with  the  sum  in  his  wife's  possession,  his  extreme 
affection  for  her,  his  excellent  character  when  at  college,  his  high 
notions  0/  honor,  his  proud  spirit,  and  above  all,  the  respect  and 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  men  themselves,  (and  they  gene- 
rally are  the  best  judges)  I  must  confess,  trouble  me.  And  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  drummer  swore  most  positively  to  his  being 
the  very  man  who  placed  the  coins  under  his  horse's  feet,  I  should 
have  my  doubts.  He  might  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  the  man,  but  then  the  ripping  in  the  waistcoat  is,  in  my 
opinion,  conclusive." 

Emmaline,  however,  cited  many  cases  of  murder  where  men  have 
been  hanged  and  gibbeted,  and  yet  were  afterwards  found  to  be  at 
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innocent,  as  she  felt  satisfied  the  poor  sergeant  was;  and  she  then 
drew  a  most  heart-rending  picture  of  the  situation  in  which  she  had 
just  left  the  poor  sergeant's  wife.  So  touching,  forcible,  and  pathetic, 
was  the  young  lady's  appeal,  and  so  deeply  was  the  colonel  affected 
by  it,  that  the  interview  terminated  with  a  unanimous  determination 
to  have  the  lad  re-examined,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  searching 
manner;  and  if  it  did  not  succeed,  to  draw  up  a  petition,  stating  the 
whole  of  the  facts,  to  die  Horse  Guards,  and  leave  it  entirely  to  them, 
hoping  that  it  might  be  the  cause  of  their  refusing  to  confirm  the 
sentence. 

For  this  purpose  the  young  drummer  was  sent  for,  and  the  exa- 
mination lasted  two  hours.  A  few  discrepances  were  elicited,  but 
nothing  to  shake  the  main  features  of  the  evidence.  The  result  of 
all  this  being  made  known,  a  petition,  by  the  urgent  desire  of  all  the 
men,  and  by  none  more  than  Floss  himself,  was  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  every  man  in  the  regiment.  The  grounds  of  this  petition  were 
drawn  up  by  Emmaline  herself,  and  it  is,  to  this  hour,  framed  and 
hung  up  in  the  long  room  of  the  barrack.  As  a  composition,  it  was 
allowed  by  all  to  be  a  very  admirable  specimen ;  and  the  motive  has 
hallowed  it  to  a  glory  that  shall  excite  a  tear,  and  cause  a  blessing 
upon  the  author,  when  she  shall  be  dust:  it  is  sacred;  and  thousands 
have  been  the  pretty  lips  that  have  pressed  the  frame  which  contains 
this  living  refutation  to  the  morbid  misanthrope  when  he  asserts  that 
virtue  is  extinct. 

All,  all  would  not  do.  The  plot  had  been  too  well  devised — the 
agent  too  matured  a  wretch — the  scheme  too  carefully  planned.  The 
sentence  was  confirmed;  but  was  mitigated  to  200  lashes,  in  con- 
sequence of  character,  &c.  Floss  was  standing  opposite  to  me,  when 
one  of  the  sergeants  brought  in  the  melancholy  news.  We  were  hoth 
just  dressed  for  parade;  and  as  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made, 
we  both  mechanically  touched  our  swords,  for  Floss  saw  the  state  of 
mind  I  was  in;  and  as  soon  as  the  messenger  of  these  horrible  tidings 
turned  his  head,  he  just  drew  his  finger  across  his  throat,  and  then 
forced  a  smile  of  contempt  and  indignity,  and  muttered  something  of 
self-preservation.  I  was  so  roused,  however,  that  I  durst  not  trust 
myself  one  minute  longer  in  his  company.  I  felt  the  very  demon  o( 
murder  rise  within  me :  I  felt  a  horror  diffusing  itself  throughout  my 
whole  frame.  I  cursed  the  night  when  the  tempter  entangled  me  in 
his  meshes :  I  felt  the  indelible  disgrace  which  I  had  attached  to  the 
remaining  years  of  a  man  who  had  worn,  to  the  glory  of  his  country, 
the  same  uniform  that  I  had  polluted.  I  thought  of  my  children, 
who  might  curse  my  memory :  I  wished  for  death,  and  was  resolved 
that  he  should  he  appeased  with  two  more  victims.  For  this  purpose 
I  turned  back,  with  my  sword  drawn  and  my  pistols  cocked:  Floss 
must  have  perceived  my  intentions,  for  he  was  gone.  I  sought  him 
every  where,  but  still  could  not  find  him.  I  thought  sure  enough  he 
was  fled;  that  he  had  deserted.  In  this  I  was  mistaken:  and  I  remem- 
bered he  had  said  that  his  revenge  would  never  be  satisfied,  nor  his 
feelings  appeased,  unless  he  witnessed  the  sergeant's  disgrace. 
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In  the  afternoon,  knowing  by  this  time  the  first  gust  of  passion 
would  have  subsided,  and  consequently  a  corresponding  languor  would 
possess  me,  he  came  into  the  small  room  where  I  was  sitting, 
and  commenced  as  usual  by  talking  of  our  mutual  safety;  stating, 
that  after  the  infamous  duplicity  we  had  shewn  in  fixing  the  theft 
upon  the  sergeant,  that  should  the  thing  come  out  there  could  not  be 
expected  the  slightest  mercy  for  us;  every  thing,  (and  very  properly 
too,)  that  could  be  done,  would  no  doubt,  be  done,  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment of  such  baseness,  a  warning ;  and  concluded  by  shewing, 
that  as  the  robbery  was  connected  with  some  violence,  it  would  be 
well  if  we  did  not  expiate  our  offence  with  a  halter,  instead  of 
the  halberds,  and  to  a  certainty  every  man  in  the  regiment  would 
pull  at  the  rope. 

"  We  must  neither  of  us  fly,  that  were  certain  ruin ;  the  sergeant 
only  gets  two  hundred,  and  better  he  show  a  few  red  stripes  on  his 
back  to  his  wife,  than  we  a  faint  blue  one  on  our  necks  to  our 
particular  friends ;  so  don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  And  keep  one 
thing  in  mind,"  said  Floss  in  a  louder  tone  "  1  have  an  ally,  you 
have  not !  and  as  1  have  removed  (he  guilt  upon  one,  I  may  upon 
another  !  I  should  not  like  to  do  so" 

Floss  was  just  going  away,  after  dealing  out  this  little  admonition, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  old  lady,  who  was  the  cause,  perhaps,  of  all 
these  mishaps,  and  who  in  her  old  familiar  tone  commenced : 

"  Och,  darling  honey,  but  before  you  do  remove,  you'd  as  well  see 
if  you  have  any  more  ould  shirts  to  sell ;  you  know  I  give  the  bist 
of  prices.  And  I  trust  you  are  not  going  to  lave  the  rigiment,  be- 
fore we  have  this  nice  bit  of  whipping  done  ;  you  know  I  often  used 
to  joke  you  about  the  little  bit  of  a  thrick  that  you  put  upon  ould 
Sally  CTBlaizes." 

Floss  simply  answered  this  impertinent  and  untimely  sally  with  a 
push,  and  walked  past  her  with  a  valedictory  d — n. 

"Well,  please  the  Lord!  I'll  see  the  ca/-echising  on  Thursday 
nixt,  'so  early  in  the  morning ;'"  said  the  old  crone,  as  she  apparently 
went  in  the  pursuit  of  her  honest  vocation. 

This  was  on  the  Tuesday  :  and  Thursday  morning,  then,  was  the 
time  fixed : — two  days  only  left  me  to  resolve  in.  The  day  passed, 
and  I  may  truly  say,  that  it  was  the  most  horrible  one  of  my  life: — 
the  day  of  my  disgrace,  when  the  defalcation  was  discovered  was  no- 
thing to  it  There  I  could  offer  some  excuse  to  my  conscience ;  be- 
sides there  was  no  downright  atrocity  in  it — the  crime  ended  with 
the  robbery :  but  here — horror !  I  durst  not  think.  Night  came,  I 
durst  not  deep ;  waking  was  terrible — the  other  was  horrible !  At 
last  the  first  beams  of  morning  shot  through  the  window,  and  I  thanked 
God,  I  had  resolved  to  tell  the  whole,  and  save  my  soul  from 
lasting  perdition. 

I  was  too  ill,  however,  to  attend  morning  parade,  and  was  ordered 
to  be  placed  under  medical  treatment.  And  well  it  was  so ;  for  in- 
stead of  parade,  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  to  see  (the  day  had  been 
altered,  purposely,  from  the  time  stated,   in  order  that  the  punish- 
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ment  might,  in  all  probability,  be  over,  before  the  unhappy  sergeant's 
wife,  and  the  rest  of  the  soldiers'  wives,  could  know  auy  thing  about 
it,)  the  halberds  "triangled"  and  stretched  upon  them,  a  poor  atten- 
uated bleached  frame,  naked,  and  dishonorably  exposed  to  all  his 
comrades ;  but  there  were  no  eyes  to  gloat  upon  his  shame,  or  to 
look  with  indifference  on — all,  save  one  pair  of  hellish  orbs,  were 
averted  from  the  preparation. 

The  reason  he  was  flogged  on  the  halberds,  was  that  of  there 
being  three  regiments  in  the  garrison,  two  of  foot  and  our  own,  and 
the  riding-school  being  too  small  for  the  regiments  to  witness  the 
dreadful  spectacle. 

"Comrades,"  said  a  firm  and  musical  voice,  "cheer  up!  nay,  do 
not  droop  in  that  way,  though,  God  knows,  I  thank  you  for  it  But 
keep  one  thing  in  mind,  that  the  lash  will  not  hurt  me,  though  its 
clotted  gore  should  be  sprinkled  amongst  you,  half  so  much  as  the 
first  whisk  of  its  knotted  lashes  will  the  feelings  that,  thank  God,  I 
see  animate  you.  And  now,  good  boy,  be  speedy  with  thy  task;  the 
bitterness  of  death  itself  will  be  more  than  over.  If  well  thou  finish, 
before  one — one — th — at,  Oh !  God,  do  not  let  her  know — do  not 
let  me  see  her,  before  it  is  finished.  And  here,  my  feeling  comrades, 
let  us  all  thank  the  colonel,  and  every  officer,  for  their  goodness,  and 
the  mercy  they  have  shown  to  the  feelings  of  our  beloved  wives,  by 
fulfilling  the  sentence  unknown  to  them.  It  would  have  killed  her. 
One  word  more,  and  then  speed  thee  well.  Friends,  do  you  think 
me  innocent  ?" 

"We  do!"  said  one  prolonged  and  solemn  voice,  that  met  the  ear 
from  end  to  end  of  the  files. 

"This  was  rank  mutiny,  but  who  was  to  breathe  the  charge." 

"Proceed:"  and  the  lash  whisked. 

It  was  evident  to  all,  after  a  few  strokes  of  the  cat,  that  the  officer 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  the  sentence  effectually  fulfilled,  as  well  as 
the  doctor,  were  conniving  at  the  way  in  which  the  trumpeter  was 

Performing  the  imperative,  but  evidently  revolting  task.  He  soon, 
owever,  finished  his  number,  and  with  little  effect  being  discernible, 
save  a  few  red  wreaths:  and  as  he  passed  the  ranks  there  was  a 
muttered  "Bravo!"  and,  "You  have  done  your  duty  like  a  hero, 
the  doctor  is  a  prince,"  and  the  like. 

These  manifestations  of  delight  were  destined  to  give  place  to  feel- 
ings of  the  deepest  horror :  for  no  sooner  did  the  next  commence,  (a 
drummer  from  one  of  the  foot  regiments,)  but  a  groan  followed  the 
first  application  of  the  whip — not  from  the  miserable  wretch  who  was 
undergoing  the  torture — his  soul  was  scourged !  after  which  the  body 
cannot  suffer;  his  hopes  were  withered;  his  youth  torn  from  his  fair 
forehead ;  his  sunken  eye  proclaimed  a  sickened  heart ;  the  unholy 
lash  scared  away  all  happy  recollections,  and  implanted  in  his  memory 
only  one— but  that  one  shall  haunt  him  for  ever:  dire  disgrace  fas- 
tens her  gnawing  fangs  upon  the  proud  soul  but  once:  the  only 
antidote  in  life  is — madness. '  The  lash  still  whirled  on,   and  its 
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reddening  gore  sprinkled  the  rear  ranks,  as  each  gaping  mouth  bub- 
bled forth  its  red  hot  stream  of  living,  smoking,  blood ;  still  was  the 
fixed  eye,  still  the  moveless  lip ! 

"  Oh !  God,  have  mercy ;  do  not  murder  him ;"  and  then  fell  down 
the  mightiest  and  stoutest  heart  of  them  all — O'Brian !  the  foeman 
of  a  hundred  fights,  thrice  the  leader  of  the  successful  "hope,"  he 
bore  an  hundred  scars,  had  terrified  death  from  his  havoc — and  yet 
he  fell.  "Do  not  strike  that  way,*'  shouted  the  doctor,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  drum-major;  still  the  nervous  drummer  pursued  his  hellish 
task,  and  heedless  of  the  admonition,  wiped  his  incarnadine  hand 
that  he  could  give  the  dreadful  hilt  a  firmer  grasp,  and  then  with  the 
fiendish  leer  of  a  Thug  his  redoubled  blows  fell  invigorated  with  more 
than  a  demon's  strength. 

But  who  hurries  yonder  towards  the  dreadful  scene  ?  her  face  all 
paled  with  gladness  :  for  when  joy  is  great,  as  when  grief  is  potent, 
the  heart  drinks  up  the  blood.  Good  tidings  I  wot  she  brings; 
though  her  speed  totters,  still  she  madly  runs;  and  with  her,  no 
doubt,  some  witness  to  her  proof,  as  we  hear  now  the  loud  shout  of 
revenge — the  vulgar's  triumph  at  virtue's  success. 

"He's  innocent:  Och!  I  heard  it  all;  he's  innocent,  I  heard  it  all. 
Come  along,  my  dear,  you're  husband's  safe;  come  to  the  colonel  I'll 
tell  him  what  I  heard.  The  ruffian  said,  'I  removed  it  on  to  one,* 
ha,  ha!  bad  luck  to  him,  I'll  remove  it,  too.  The  sergeant's  safe,  old 
Sally  says  it  and  she'll  prove  it.  There  will  be  no  fun  to-morrow,  ha, 
ha ! — Och,  murder !  what's  this  ?" 

"My  God;  we  are  too  late.  Oh!  husband — husband,  Oh!" — 
and  in  one  moment  the  pallid  lips  kissed  the  tangled  flesh,  and, 
horrid ! — attollent  once  more  the  whip,  and  the  knotted  snakes  struck 
the  wan  cheek  and  closed  eye  of  the  devoted  wife,  the  eye  briefly 
opened  to  see  if  it  were  hell  that  formed  the  scene,  or  that  the  sons  of 
earth  looked  on.  That  blow  commingled  their  bloods,  as  their  souls 
were;  a  terrible  meeting,  but  advenient  with  their  loves.  But  Oh  ! 
innocence,  where  art  thou  ?  Oh !  virtue,  where  is  thy  power  ?  thus 
to  yield  up  thy  votaries  to  the  fangs  of  devils.  Where  are  the  in- 
centives to  kneel  at  thy  altar's  shrine,  when  thy  purest  and  best 
children  are  made  the  sport  of  furies,  and  the  victims  of  writhing 
despair? 

I  heard  from  my  sick  bed  the  horrid  screams,  the  sudden  bustle, 
the  call  for  arms,  the  yell  of  pursuit:  sickness  was  terrified  from  its 
prey;  I  sprang  to  my  window,  and  heard  the  hoarse  shout  of  the 
officers  commanding  order.  A  being  suddenly  turned  the  corner; 
its  peering  eyes,  'neath  a  clotted  head  of  stiffened  gore,  were  fixed  on 
me :  the  whip  was  still  in  its  hands.  The  interview  was  brief,  but 
the  face  I  shall  remember  for  ever:  he  deridingly  looked  at  me — 
"chug,  chug,  chug!"  he  threw  down  the  cat,  and  sped  like  lightning 
away.     It  was  pickup. 

"Now,  now,  now,"  said  a  roar  of  voices,  "  for  your  very  life;"  and 
wildly  dashed  before  me  a  gory  spectre,  mounted  on  a  snow-white 
horse;  'twas  the  sergeant's;  but  who  the  terrible  rider  was,  the  mother 
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who  gave  him  birth  could  not  say:  one  red  hand  guided  the  powerful 
steed,  the  other  held  a  cocked  carbine.  He  looked  as  death  does  when 
galloping  from  line  to  line  with  breathless  haste,  and  all  are  shout- 
ing for  his  success,  lest  the  day  may  wane  and  the  carnage  not  be 
completed. 

"  Yonder  he  goes  at  the  top  of  the  hill :  fetch  more  horses,  away." 

I  looked  up,  it  was  Floss  who  was  speeding  with  the  falcon's  dart, 

in  the  apparent  space  between  the  hill's  summit  and  the  horizon.     I 

fell  from  the  new. 

"I  know  no  more." 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 


The  day  after  Mr.  Muggynson  had  finished  that  part  of  his  story, 
which  we  have  given  to  the  reader,  was  devoted  by  Captain  Pilcher 
and  Mr.  Bowling  to  visits,  whilst  not  only  the  day,  but  the  night 
preceding  it,  was  apportioned  by  Mr.  Rattler  also  to  visiting,  and  in 
some  measure  to  parting.  The  first  gentlemen's  objects  of  separa- 
tion were  their  friends,  whilst  those  of  Mr.  Rattler  were  himself  and 
all  his  late  enjoyments,  motives,  his  eating,  drinking,  dressing, 
and  most  of  his  sleeping.  There  must  have  been  some  terrible  cause, 
no  doubt,  to  make  Mr.  Rattler,  in  so  short  a  time,  part  with  a  list  of 
such  valued  and  long- tried  friends,  as  those  we  have  enumerated ;  and 
to  supply  their  places,  which  we  are  assured  he  did,  with  gloominess, 
avoidiveness,  irresolutiveness,  and  slow  fever,  with  a  general  dash  of 
agonizing  torture. 

We  do  not  mean  to  observe,  that  the  last-mentioned  assistant  was- 
of  that  intensity,  or  had  the  irritating  power,  that  he  has  when  sit- 
ting upon  the  neart  of  Tyranny,  during  its  process  of  inventing  new 
inflictions;  nay,  probably  his  presence,  might  give  picquancy  to  the 
dish  of  hopes,  just  set  before  our  hero,  rather  than  inspire  such  feel- 
ing, that  we  are  told  he  does  to  poor  Tyranny  when  he  finds  the 
lever  of  his  screw  break ;  the  mill-stone  of  his  power  shiver. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  our  hero  was  certainly,  as  pork  manufac- 
turers observe,  in  new  brine,  which  means,  no  doubt,  in  a  strange  pic- 
kle. And  what  for  ?  and  what  about  P  Ah,  ha  !  the  old  cause,  with 
new,  and  certainly  strange  features.    "There  surely  can  be  no  new, 
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or  strange  features,  I  should  think,  in  being  in  love,  and  your  hero 
is  so,  Mr.  Author,  or  mad — "  we  think  we  hear  one  of  our  readers  say. 
We  grant,  dear  reader,  our  hero  at  once  to  be  in  love,  sooner  than 
for  a  moment  thy  feelings  should  be  deranged  from  any  enlarge- 
ment of  fear,  that  his  are  so ;  but  under  thy  correction  we  contend 
that  the  features  are  both  new  and  strange,  though  his  malady  por- 
tended only  the  usual  symptoms.  But  certainly,  for  a  gentleman 
of  parts,  and  of  some  effects  too,  to  be  in  love  with  a  lady  whom  he 
has  never  seen — nay,  to  be  threatening  him  self  with  immediate  death, 
and  then  a  hunting  of  her  spirit  after,  are  surely,  both  new,  and 
strange  things;  whether  they  have  a  right  to  come  under  the  no- 
menclature of  "  features"  or  not  And  that  these  things  are  true,  thou 
hast,  dear  reader,  our  ready  asseveration.  To  be  more  solemn  would 
be  unseemly,  since  we  promise  thee  that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  part 
of  our  labors,  will  we  willingly  deceive  thee. 

Well,  then,  Raby  Rattler  is  in  love  with  an  imaginary  young  lady, 
the  heroine  of  a  disbanded  clerk's  story.  Imaginary,  we  call  her, 
for  how  easily  might  Mr.  Muggynson's  tale  be  a  mere  fabrication  from 
first  to  last — her  portrait  a  mere  picture,  with  a  rich  frame  it  is  true, 
but  perhaps  like  Pygmalion's  statue,  all  the  original  it  ever  had  was 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  its  designer*  Nay,  all  this  Mr.  Rattler 
himself  thought,  during  the  florid  recital  of  the  young  lady's  perfec- 
tions, mind-steering s,  and  the  rest  He  thought  that  Mr.  Muggyn- 
son  had  been  lucubrating  like  many  other  ingenious  gentlemen,  who 
draw  pictures  to  frighten  their  sweethearts  with,  as  debtors  describe 
estates  to  turn  demand  from  the  greatness  of  his  haste ;  but  when 
the  rest  of  the  story  was  told,  her  goodness,  and  defence  of  the  un- 
happy sergeant,  coupled  with  something  that  he  had  heard  of  the 
history  of  Sir  John  Landrose,  and  probably  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self, he  knew  fabrication  had  no  part  in  the  wonderful  tale. 

He  had  not  one  doubt,  and  to  do  Mr.  Muggynson  justice,  his 
story  did  not  deserve  one,  as  we  shall  in  time  find.  Well,  then,  Mr. 
Rattler  discovering  the  nature  of  his  sudden  attack,  was  resolved  to 
search  the  kingdom  for  antidotes,  and  as  he  had  seen  his  grandmother 
once  warm  her  finger  by  the  same  poker  that  burned  it,  he  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  seek  out  the  being  who  had 
wielded  the  fatal  arrow,  as  being  the  one,  who  propably  best  knew 
the  length  of  its  barb,  and  the  strength  of  its  shaft.  Sorrow  must  shock 
the  breast  which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  accident,  unless  relentless 
indeed ;  he  had  therefore  little  fear  but  that  a  ready  assistance  would 
be  granted  to  the  extraction,  and  finally  an  eradication  of  the  strange 
disorder. 

For  ajl  these  purposes  he  thought  he  could  not  do  better  than 
torn  his  steps,  or  rather  book  his  person  homewards,  and  it  is  likely 
that  had  there  been  a  balloon,  hence  to  the  same  place,  he  would 
have  saved  it  the  trouble  of  extra  ballast,  by  lending  the  car  his 
additional  burden.  But  how  to  account  for  all  this  to  his  friends,  Cap- 
tain Pilcher,  and  the  son  of  his  intended  host  at  Oakmote,  and  finally 
to  the  host  himself  ? — No  matter,  it  must  be  done — and  he  was  rush- 
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ing  down  stairs  for  this  very  considerate  purpose,   when  he  met  the 
two  gentlemen  who  formed  the  first  part  of  his  considerations. 

He  made  the  usual  enquiries  and  answers  to  their  "  what  d'ye 
means  ?"  that  we  always  do,  when  we  want  to  shuffle*  The  Captain 
and  Mr.  Bowling  would  not  he  so  served,  without  some  better  rea- 
sons, than  the  hurried  attempts  to  give  reasons  for  his  reasons,  which 
Mr.  Rattler,  without  any  reason  in  him,  at  least  so  they  said,  offered 
to  give. 

Go  he  must  not,  and  at  last  Mr.  Bowling  without  suspecting  the 
sudden  cause  of  his  young  friend's  wish  to  depart  for  London,  said  : 

"  Why,  by-the-bye,  was  not  that  a  funny  circumstance,  the  captain 
has  been  telling  me  the  rest,  of  Mr.  Muggynson's  meeting  with  my 
old  friend  Sir  John  Landrose,  whom  you " 

"  D'ye  know  him  then  ?"  too  suddenly  interjected  the  gentleman 
with  the  little  crack,  for  surely,  so  sudden  an  interruption  was  not 
the  way  to  conceal  his  disorder  from  his  quizzical  friends. 

"Do  I  know  Sir  John  Landrose?  come — "  and  Mr.  Bowling 
laughed,  and  so  did  the  captain. 

"And  the  young  lady  ?"  said  the  young  gentleman. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Bowling. 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Captain  Pilcher. 

"And — "  and  Mr.  Rattler  thought  he  saw  his  friend  look  as  if  he 
was  no  friend  at  all,  or,  at  least  one  that  was  going  to  give  him  a 
new  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  attachment  by  laughing  at  his  mise- 
ries, or  taking  the  synonyme  from  love's  vocabulary,  and  then  it 
would  be  '  agonies.' 

"Oh,  aye,  Sir  John — that  is  Sir  John,  I  think  he  is  on  a  visit  with 
a  family  not  above  two  hours'  drive  from  our  parish — if  that's  all." 

"Will  you  introduce  me  ?"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  extending  his 
hand. 

"  Will  I  ?  two  hours  after  we  arrive,  that  is,  if  you  wish  it 


Thank    you,  thank no    hurry,   but — ah,  I    think — well    I 

suppose  we  have  seen,  all  that  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  you  know 
Bowling,  your  father  desired  we  might  not  be  long  after  him.  Be- 
sides I  think — and  I  know  the  captain  is  most  anxious  to  be  off,  and 
as  I  should  not  wish  to  form  any  interruption " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Raby,  you  are  quite  mistaken,"  said  the  captain, 
"Bowling  and  I —  haven't  we — " 

"Oh  certainly,  we  are  going  to  escort  the  Miss  Hickses,  and  half 
a  dozen  ladies,  to  see  some  pictures,  and  of  course  we  promised  you 
should  be  one  of  the  party,  you  could  not " 

"  Oh,  ridiculous,  I  know  your  father's  anxiety  will  be  intense — " 
Mr.  Rattler  was  about  to  proceed,  when  he  saw  three  of  his  friends' 
eyes,  the  remaining  one  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  captain's  nose, 
or  probably  it  might  be  at  the  same  game,  directed  at  two  of  his,  and 
the  reason  he  saw  them  was,  because  he  lifted  his  own  eye-lashes, 
with  probably  what  are  called  in  vulgar  parlance  the  lids,  and  from 
what  he  observed,  he  was  satisfied  that  had  he  put  the  survey  into 
execution  sooner,  however  little  the  time,  he  would  have  been  that 
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little  sooner  in  possession  of  the  fact,  that  both  his  friends  were 
looking  at  him  knowingly,  (so  they  appeared,)  as  if  something  about 
him  was  telling  tales.  He  durst  not  urge  their  departure  one  step 
further,  so  most  heartily  thanked  them  for  engaging  him  as  one  of  the 
picture  party,  but  took  care  to  write  as  many  letters,  to  as  many  peo- 
ple respecting  the  movements  of  Sir  John  Landrose  and  his  lovely 
ward,  as  the  moments  he  could  steal  to  himself  permitted.  He  had  also 
another  reason  for  staying  a  day  or  two  more,  and  that  was  to  hear 
the  remainder  of  Mr.  Muggyn  son's  story  ;  so  having  these  motives 
to  delay,  he  took  every  thing  with  his  usual  sprightliness,  or  at  least 
be  made  himself  believe  so. 

Our  trio  at  the  appointed  time  waited  upon  the  Hicks',  and  as  the 
day  was  fine,  all  the  party,  agreed  to  wend  their  way  to  the  artist's 
dwelling,  (Mrs.  Hicks  going  to  sit  for  her  picture,)  on  foot.  Our 
hero  was  honored  with  the  end  of  a  lemon  kid  glove,  the  property  of 
the  delighted  Julia  Hicks;  the  Captain  with  the  sublime  Miss  Thes- 
pia  and  the  graceful  Angelica  Kauflman  Lawrence;  whilst  Mr. 
Bowling  was  honored  with  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  rearing  up  the 
leaning  and  swan-like  form  of  Miss  Adelino  Farriinondoso,  Miss 
Gingernipper  just  skipped  by  his  side,  as  not  properly  belonging  to 
any,  but  not  wishing  any  one  to  know  it. 

As  she  did  not  form  fairly  a  part  of  this  distinguished  party,  she 
thought  she  had  a  right,  at  least  to  take  them  to  parts,  or  else  like 
that  scheme  in  physics,  which  proves  that  some  wholes  have  no  parts 
at  all.  After  two  or  three  distinguishing  sallies,  she  called  Mr.  Bow- 
ling's attention  to  a  couple  who  were  at  some  distance  before,  and  who 
were  Mr.  G.  Key,  and  Mrs.  Hicks  in  all  her  portrait  finery.  Mr.  G. 
Key  was  courting  the  mother  for  the  usual  purpose. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Gingernipper,  "  I  think  Mr.  Bowling,  yonder 
gentleman  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  corned  torture  as  ever  tip- 
toed up  Folly's  Arcade,  in  fashionable  boots,"  pretending  not  to 
know  who  it  was. 

"Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bowling  "  the  gentleman  is  confessedly  a 
sprightly  sample  of  that  injured  race,  but  choice  as  he  may  be,  I 
think,  he  would  be  nothing  without  yon  well-rounded  figure  by  bis 
side.', 

"  Why  no,  the  figure,  or  perhaps  the  picture,  for  so  I  merely  in- 
tended it,  of '  corned  torture,'  would  be  incomplete,  unless  tight-laced 
obesity  waddled  by  its  side ;  it  would  want  that  sympathy — that  con- 
geniality which  is  ever  felt  between  the  springeing  toe  and  the  plaited  rib. 
Sympathy  of  soul  has  ever  been  considered  an  excellent  ingredient 
in  the  union-dish,  but  surely  sympathy  of  distortion,  fellow-feeling 
for  mutilations,  must  rescue  reciprocity  from  the  list  of  mere  pas- 
sion describers,  and  make  her  into  a  thermometer  for  their  regu- 
lation. 

Mr.  Bowling  was  about  to  say  something  equally  good  natured, 
not  to  injure  the  objects  of  his  remarks,  but  simply  to  shew  Miss 
Gingernipper,  that  he  could  be  as  severe  as  she,  when  a  turn  of  the 
lusty  lady's  head,  caused  this  exclamation  from  the  young  satirist. 
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"  Heavens!  Mr.  Bowling,  why  the  object  of  your  very  merciful  re- 
marks is  no  other  than  the  lady  whose  sitting  we  are  about  to  wit- 
ness, poor  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  would  it  be  believed,  poor  Mr.  G.  Key. 
Oh,  now,  as  I  see  who  he  is,  I  never  saw  a  gentleman  walk  more 
easily,  or  a  lady  who  had  a  greater  occasion  for  some  gastronomical 
indulgences.     Mr.  Bowling,  you  were  too  severe." 

And  Mr.  Bowling  laughed  at  his  "  too  severity." 

By  this  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  painter's  establishment,  (Mr. 
M'Gilp's)  and  were  soon  welcomed  into  that  artist's  ante-room,  when 
upon  Raby  professing  himself  to  be  a  connoisseur,  and  Mr.  Bowling 
a  decided  judge,  and  the  room  being  well-stored  with  pictures, 
chiefly  painted  by  Mr.  M'Gilp  himself,  they  commenced  with  dis- 
covering, to  the  great  edification  of  all  the  ladies,  "  thousands  of 
nameless  beauties,"  of  keeping,  tone,  grace,  dignity,  foreshortening, 
perspective,  feeling,  purity,  touch,  drawing,  glazing,  opaques,  drag- 
ging, scumbling,  boldness,  softness,  masculine-energy,  magical  ef- 
fects; sublimities,  Vandyke,  Titian,  Rubens,  &c,  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  chalkiness,  waxiness,  puerility,  outre,  stiffness,  and,  of  course, 
their  contrarities,  with  the  want  of  all?the  before-mentioned  requisites, 
on  the  other: — 

Whilst,  we  say,  our  party  are  amusing  themselves  in  the  way  we 
have  described,  let  us  introduce  the  reader  to  the  great  man  himself, 
Mr.  M'Gilp.  Mr.  M'Gilp  was  in  the  act  of  committing  to  "immortal 
canvass"  the  well-rounded  features  of  a  cheese  and  bacon-monger's 
wife,  Mrs.  M'Fat. 

Mr.  M'Gilp  was  in  ecstasies  when  he  heard  of  the  arrival  of  our 
group;  and,  for  a  moment,  even  left  Mrs.  M'Fat,  to  welcome 
them  in. 

"There,"  thought  Mr.  M'Gilp  "this  is  as  it  should  be;  a  post- 
chaise  at  the  door.  I  must  keep  it  waiting  there  at  least  an  hour  yet, 
and  inflict  as  much  of  the  ante-room  upon  the  other  party.  I 
durst  not  try  it  on,  but  as  each  young  lady  has  got  her  beau — just 
three  and  three— delightful :  the  old  woman  is  nobody.  Nothing 
attaches  so  much  importance  to  a  professional  gentleman  as  giv- 
ing his  patrons  an  hour's  waiting;  it  should  be  done  even  when 
you  are  not  engaged :  but,  thank  heaven !  the  postchaise  on  this 
occasion  would  convince  even  an  attorney."  (Mr,  M'Gilp  always 
thought  in  well  pronounced  English,  though  he  did  not  speak  in  it.) 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  had  not  never  no  wish  to  have  my  likeness 
painted,  Mr.  M'Gilp;  I  never  had  no  vanity,"  said  Mrs.  M'Fat. 

"You're  reet,  quite  reet;  the  beautiful  never  have  any." 

"  It's  only  skin  deep ;  and  I  am  sure  when  I  looked  at  your  first 
sitting,  as  you  call  it,  I  thought  it  showed  us  what  poor  mortals  we 
does  but  look  when  the  skin's  all  off.  I  told  my  husband  how  pale  I 
looked,  so  I  brought  a  little  drop  of  summut  to  give  me  a  bit  of  color 
to-day." 

"I  am  glad  you  had  so  much  caution;  you  sartinly  require 
something"  said  the  artist 

Do  I  look  pale  just  now,  Mr.  M'Gilp  ?" 
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"Why,  madam,  aw  think  a  little  more  color  would  he  all  the 
better." 

"  You'll  excuse  me  then,  will  you,  Mr.  M'Gilp  ?"  said  the  good- 
natured  Mrs.  M'Fat,  as  she  took  out  a  small  pocket-bottle,  and 
applying  it  to  her  mouth,  gave  two  or  three  hearty  gulps.  "Have 
a  drop,  Mr.  M'Gilp;  for  you  looken  reather  dirty- whitish  your- 
self." 

"You're  verra  polite,  and  you're  verra  guid  besides;  but  you'll 
perhaps  add  to  the  obligation  by  excusing  me  the  noo." 

"Oh,  of  course,  if  you  doesn't  wish  it.  You  see,  the  reason  as  I 
take  a  drop,  is  because  I  am  nursing,  and  I  have  a  very  weak  insti- 
tution." 

"Oh,  madam,  if  I  were  nursing  like  yoursal,  I  would  tak  it  by 
noggins.'* 

"Well,  now,  that's  what  I  call  considerate.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  M'Gilp, 
what  I  was  just  a  thinking — that  may  be  you  would  not  moind 
putting  in  our  little  Mary  ?  I  wouldn't  think  of  asking  you  to  put 
her  in  for  not  nothing,  only  as  she  is  under  four,  and  they  never 
charges  me  any  thing  when  I  take  her  by  the  railway." 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Mrs.  M'Fat,  a  bairn's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
but  you  ken  there's  a  little  difference  between  travelling  by  steam, 
and  painting  by  haund ;  but  we'll  nae  quarrel  aboot  it.  Maybe  if  I 
should  succeed  to  please  you,  you'll  nae  think  it  too  much  trouble  to 
send  Mrs.  M'Gilp  a  cheese  ?" 

"A  cheese!  I'll  send  her  a  wopper.  I  don't  mind  doing  that; 
but  I  shouldn't  loike  to  pay  money  for  it,  'cause  she's  so  young. 
Cheese  !  Lord  bless  youf  we  have  'em  by  hundreds  upon  scores; 
and  hams,  and  houses  all  over  the  town :  besides,  you  see,  Mr.  M'Gilp, 
I  can  take  one  of  those,  and  my  husband  never  can  miss  it." 

"You're  just  a  prudent  woman ;  you're  just  an  economical  woman. 
Mr.  M 'Fat's  a  happy  man.  What  age  did  you  say  is  little  Miss 
Mary  M'Fat  ?" 

'•  Four,  next  first  of  May." 

"  First  o'  May !  A  nice  month  to  be  born  in ;  she's  very  for- 
tunate." 

"Aye :  and  she's  as  fat  as  butter,  little  luv  !  we  calls  her  a  lump 
of  luv.  And  she  is  so  sensible:  when  she  wusn't  more  nor  two  year 
old,  she  used  to  pull  th'  cat's  tail,  and  put  th'  end  of  it  in  her 
mouth,  and  put  her  fingers  into  the  cat's  mouth,  and  would  you  be- 
lieve it  Mr.  M'Gilp,  one  day  the  little  nasty  thing,  bit  her  poor 
little  hand  most  dreadful.  I  often  wonder,  Mr.  M'Gilp,  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  of  those  nasty  cats  in  heaven:  as  if  poor  Mary  was 
to  die,  I  should  not  be  there  to  take  care  of  her,  and  she  is  but  very 
delicate  at  times." 

"  Weel,  madam,  it's  difficult  to  say.  I  am  reading  just  the  noo,  a 
work  on  physicotheology,  but  whether  your  inquiry  will  come  within 
the  range  of  the  author's  remarks  or  not,  I  cannot  say  :  but  nae 
doot  aboot  ane  thing,  that  if  there  should  be  any  sic  nasty  beasties 
in  the  next  world,  there  will  be  plenty  of  young  cherubim  to  keep 
um  fra  biting  the  bairns. " 
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"Well,  that's  eased  my  moind,  however;  little  creetur,  we  calls 
her  a  lump  of  luv,  for  my  husband  luvs  the  very  ground  I  walks 
upon,  and  I  dores  him;  so  we  always  calls  her  suet-dumpling  and 
brandy-sauce,  bekase  you  seen  we  are  both  so  very  fond  of  it." 

"  You're  just  a  happy  coople,  he  ought  to  make  much  of  you." 

"Much  of  me  ?  lord  luv  you,  I  sits  all  day  long  with  one  foot  on 
a  little  stool ;  and  if  I  am  a  little  bit  poorly,   in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  so  how  dark  it  is,  he'll  get   up  and  give  me  summut   warm 
in  a  minute  ;  and  particular  when  we  considers  the  humble  spear  of 
life,  as  Mr.  M'Donkey  calls  it  that   he  found  me  in.     But  then  it 
was  to  be :  and  what  die  Lord  wills,  who  is  to  gainsay  ?" 
You're  perfectly  correect,  perfectly  correect." 
Do  you  know  what  was  the  cause  of  his  falling  in  luv  with  me  ?" 
I  cannasay  that  I  was  ever  honored  with  the  communication." 
It  was  because  my  apron  was  always  whiter  than  the  other  grit 
girls',  and  I  never  had  got  any  holes  in  my  stockings." 

"It  did  his  judgment  immortal  cTeedit." 

"At  any  rate  he's  never  had  not  no  occasion  to  rue  his  bargain  ; 
and  that's  more  than  many  of  these  piano-forte  ladies  can  say — I 
mean  those  as  marries  'em.  There's  no  comfort  with  'em;  give  me 
comfort — comfort  and  plenty  is  better  than  piano-playing,  drawing, 
a  servant,  and  not  nothing  to  lock  from  her. 

"  You're  quite  a  wit,  quite  a  wit." 

"  We  never  locks  not  nothing  up  at  our  house  :  keeps  the  pantry 
open,  always,  presses  people  to  eat  more  at  meals  than  they  want,  and 
then  they  begin  to  talk  about  their  bad  appetites ;  but  lock  the  door, 
and  though  they  get  twice  as  much  as  before,  yet  they  imagine  them- 
selves starved.  If  Eve  had  been  told  to  eat  as  much  as  she  liked 
of  the  forbidden  tree,  she  would  never  have  touched  it.  As  the  rev. 
Mr.  M'Donkey  says,  it's  a  haxioin  in  human  nature  to  want  that 
which  they  can  never  obtain,  and  neglect  that  which  it  has  pleased 
Providence  bountily  to  bestow  upon  them." 

"  Upon  my  honor,  but  you  are  a  cleever  body.  And  who  is  the 
rev.  Mr.  M'Donkey  ?" 

"Oh,  he  praches  at  our  chapel.  Oh,  beautiful!  he's  such  a  nice 
man,  and  such  a  good  appetite ;  it  is  beautiful  to  hear  him  first  ask 
a  blessing,  then  eat  six  large  slices  of  ham,  (but  ours  is  prime)  four 
new  laid  eggs,  muffins,  bread  and  butter,  and  toast — and  then  make 
family  prayer.  And  then  he  always  says  'Oh,  may  this  good  woman 
and  family  never  want !'  and  I  believe  that  that  is  the  reason  we  never 
does  want ;  for  the  more  we  gives  the  more  we  have  to  give :  so  I 
takes  care  to  give  to  every  body." 

"  You  have  got  some  very  prime  hams  then,  have  you,  Mrs. 
M'Fat  ?  I  was  just  thinking  if  we  were  to  put  in  both  your  new  brace- 
lets, as  well  as  ear-rings,  and  all  your  seven  finger-rings,  four  upon 
one  hand,  and  three  upon  the  other,  as  well  as  your  brooch  and 
necklace — " 

"And  our  Mary's  new  coral  beads.  I'll  give  you  the  largest  ham 
in  our  shop;  but  don't  you  think  I  look  rather  pale  again  ?" 
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Now,  although  poor  Mrs.  M'Fat  looked  quite  as  red  in  the  face  and 
neck  as  one  of  Hayter's  portraits,  (and  that  by  the  bye,  is  saying  a 
great  deal,)  yet  such  was  our  good  natured  artist's  fear  of  disobliging 
his  liberal  sitter,  that  after  pretending  to  look  some  time,  first  at  the 
original,  and  then  at  the  kit-kat  before  him,  he  said  she  might  redden 
it  a  little.  Thus  authorized,  Mrs.  M'Fat  made  a  second  applica- 
tion— not  to  the  iouge — but  to  the  before-mentioned  bottle;  and  a 
second  time  the  application  was  attended  with  success. 

"I  think,  ma'am,  you  don't  exactly  deal  in  soap  ?"  ventured,  Mr. 
M'Gilp,  thinking  that  the  lady's  good  nature,  would  improve  with 
her  color. 

"You  think  quite  correct,  we  do  not,"  replied  Mrs.  M'Fat,  "nei- 
ther soft  nor  hard.  I  trusts  we  are  not  going  to  turn  tallow  chandlers, 
they  are  such  a  low,  vulgar  set." 

The  artist  thought  that  he  had  gone  rather  too  far ;  so,  with  his 
usual  tact  and  coolness,  asked  when  he  should  have  the  honor  of  be- 
ing introduced  to  Miss  Mary,  as  he  could  not  feel  happy  until  he  had 
seen  so  much  interesting  innocence. 

"I'll  bring  the  little  darling  with  me  to-morrow,  if  Mr.  M'Donkey 
thinks  that  there  will  be  no  sin  or  vanity  in  having  her  picture  drawn 
at  so  early  an  age." 

"1  hope  and  trust  that  the  rev.  gentleman  will  interpose  nae  sic 
injunctions,  as  fra  yer  description,  I  feel  I  should  never  be  happy 
ageen  unless  I  was  to  paint  her.     And  then  the  cheese — " 

"Oh,  I'll  give  you  the  cheese  whether  or  not,  a  bargain's  a  bar- 
gain. But  it's  of  uo  use  having  a  clergyman  coming  to  visit  you, 
unless  you  obey  his  conjunctions.  I  always  does  every  thing  he  de- 
sires me ;  it's  not  nothing  but  proper." 

"You  are  perfectly  reet,  perfectly  reet;  there  can  be  nae  doot 
aboot  that,  nae  doot  whatever." 

"Oh  !  I  am  not  a  coming  for  to  go  to  say,  as  I  never  did  wrong 
afoor  I  was  married :  but  my  husband  knows  all  about  it,  so  that's 
nothing  to  nobody.  I  was  but  young,  at  the  time;  but  I'm  a  law- 
ful woman  now,  he  made  a  honorable  woman  of  me,  and,  with  the 
blessing  of  heaven,  and  the  prayers  of  Mr.  M'Donkey,  I'll  keep  one. 
For  if  ever  the  fellow,  as  I  unfortinitly  got  acquainted  with  afoor  I 
entered  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  was  to  come  near  me,  would  not 
I  give  him  a  'smirrer' — "  exclaimed  the  enraged  Mrs.  M'Fat,  lashing 
out  at  the  same  time,  certainly  not  one  of  the  most  feminine  of  fists,  and 
in  doing  so  just  caught  the  back  of  the  redoubted  kit-kat,  and  knocked 
it  fairly  into  the  artist's  face;  thus  allowing   him  to  do  that   to  the 

Eortrait,  which,  not  for  Mount  Sinai,  would  she  have  permitted  to 
er  own  proper  person — we  mean  a  chaste  salute  ;  but  unfortunately 
instead  of  the  artist's  lips  coming  fairly  into  contact  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  of  Mrs.  M'Fat,  they  came  slap,  nose  and 
all  against  the  black  satin-dress,  which  he  had  just  been  painting. 
After  the  artist  had  adjusted  the  picture  and  resumed  the  sitting,  he 
presented  such  an  odd  appearance,   that  the  risible  faculties  of  Mrs. 
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MTat  were  brought  into  such  forcible  action,  that  the  'sitting'  was 
delayed  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour ;  Mrs.  M'Fat  no  sooner  get- 
ting out  of  one  peal  of  laughter  than  she  fell  into  another. 

Mr.  M'Gilp  finding  that  the  lady  was  resolved  to  have  her  laugh 
out,  underwent  a  partial  immersion ;  and  being  thus  cleared  from 
the  cause  of  Mrs.  M'Fat' s  merriment,  the  sitting  proceeded,  as  did 
the  loquacity  of  the  good-natured  patient 

"Ah,  it's  a  great  blessing  is  to  have  such  a  friend  and  adviser  as 
Mr.  M'Donkey;  but  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  have  been  washed 
clane  without  him.  Ah,  he's  been  of  great  use  to  me  and  my  hus- 
band, no  doubt ;  although  I  am  afraid  my  husband  does  not  think 
so  much  of  him  as  I  do:  I  fear  he's  hardly  in  the  right  way.  But 
you  see  he  has  more  to  think  of  than  me,  so  that's  perhaps  the  rea- 
son. Well,  Mr.  M'Donkey  has  done  a  great  deal  towards  the  sal- 
vation of  my  soul,  and  I  trusts  that  I  have  done  some  good  to  the 
'cause.'  I  subscribes  to  all  his  'plans;9 1  think  thirteen  on  'em  in 
all.  First,  here  is  his  subscription  to  the  enhancipation  of  the  poor 
blacky-moors — '  Am  I  not  a  man  and  a  brother  ?'  We  have  nearly 
got  'em  all  enhancipated,  all  of  them  poor  West-Indy  niggers ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  as  brown  sugar  is  got  up  to  ten-pence  a  pound  : 
poor  things,  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  pray  now,  and  that  accounts 
for  coffee  being  adulterated,  and  four-pence  a  pound,  and  a  farthing 
an  ounce  dearer.  But  I  must  say,  I  should  not  like  to  have  one  of 
those  blacky  nigger  fellows  for  a  brother." 

"  Only  in  a  speeritual  sense,  of  coorse,  ma'am,  only  in  a  speeri- 
tual  sense.'' 

"Then,  I  subscribes  to  his  hinfant's  Sunday-school.  And  then  I 
subscribes  to  his  school  for  '  grown-up  male  and  female  adul- 
terers.'" 

"A— what,  Mrs.  Mac  ?" 

"  Male  and  Female  adulterers." 

"  Adults — adults,  I  think  you  mean." 

"  Well,  as  to  that,  one  has  one  way  of  talking,  and  another  has 
another,  for  my  part,  I  thinks  we  should  never  be  too  particular,  so 
as  we  understands  each  other." 

"  You  are  perfectly  reet,  madam — I  say  you  are  perfectly  reet : 
and  I  have  thought  it  a  great  deal  of  assurance  in  sic  a  man  as  Mr. 
Walker,  to  think  of  dictating  till  a  whole  nation  like  this,  as  to  the 
way  in  which  we  should  pronoonce  our  words.  I  think  I  knew 
moor  aboot  soond  pronoonciation,  when  fourteen,  than  ever  did  Mr. 
Walker  in  aw  his  life,  although  he  has  the  quadruple  assurance  to 
give  advice  to  the  Scotch,  (a  nation  that  speaks  the  most  perfect 
English  in  the  whole  world)  English,  Irish,  and  Welsh." 

"  Oh,  he  was  a  low  fellow,  was  that  Walker,  the  two-penny  post- 
man; I  never  read  his  book,  but  I  have  his  song  many  a  toiine.  He 
must  have  had  a  good  deal  of  assurance;  as  you  say." 

"Weel,  but  you  were  talking  of  your  subscriptions  to  Mr. 
M'Donkey's  plans." 

"Oh,  aye — well  the   next  thing   that  I  subscribes  to  is,   'The 
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tiirnip-steaHng-and-eating-um-in-celler-holes-and-up-entries-by-little 
shoclrag-hungry-boys-preventive-society.  Mr.  M'Donkey  says  it 
is  gotten  to  an  alarming  pitch  of  immortality  and  wickedness, 
and  if  not  put  a  stop  to,  they  will  be  stealing  larger  things,  and 
eating  them  too,  than  Swedish  cattle  turnips.  He  says  that  the 
other  morning,  as  early  as  seven  o'clock,  although  as  cold  and  as 
bitter  a  one  as  ever  he  went  out  on,  he  seed  some  score  of  those  little 
ragged  urchins — and  he  was  horrified  to  add,  of  both  sexes — busy 
employed  in  the  immortal  and  wicked  practices  of  stealing  large 
cattle  turnips,  with  a  droitness  and  fragility  that  made  his  flesh 
creep,  when  he  thought  of  what  would  be  their  punishment  in  another 
world,  if  they  wusn't  brought  to  a  sense  of  it,  and  thoroughly  repented 
of  it  here. 

'"Was  it  not  shocking  to  see,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman,  'boys 
and  girls  leaving  their  warm,  comfortable  beds  at  that  time  of  the 
morning,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  some  of  them  bleeding,  very 
properly,  and  diffusely,  from  the  cuts  of  the  carters'  whips  and 
policemen's  staves — was  it  not  shocking;'  said  he,  '  tc>  see  them  filling 
their  stomachs  with  such  cold,  frozen,  unhealthy  food,  from  mere 
wantingness,  when  their  hanxious  mothers  were  waiting  with,  no 
doubt,  good,  hot,  comfortable  breakfasts  ?  Such  depravity'  said  he, 
'where  there  is  such  Sunday-schools,  places  of  worship,  and  plenty 
of  lock-ups,  is  dreadful.' 

"Nor  did  Mr.  M'Donkey  find  that  the  turnip-preferring- to-com- 
foTtable-breakfast  tribe  existed  alone  with  the  young;  as  in  several 
cases  he  found  very  old  people  gnawing  at  them  with  their  toothless 
gums,  with  the  greatest  concern  and  indifference.  In  one  case  he 
seen  an  old  man  of  upwards  of  eighty,  lying  upon  some  straw  in  a 
garret,  eating  one  most  vociferously,  whilst  one  of  the  little  urchins 
was  forking  him  out  little  tender  bits  with  an  old  rusty  nail. 

"'It  was  quite  evident  from  this,'  said  the  reverend  gentleman, 
'that  the  trouble  and  expense  of  breakfast-providing  would  never  be 
assorted  to,  as  long  as  the  turnip-carts  could  be  plundered  with 
impurity :  for  he  declared  upon  bis  sincerity,  that  not  in  one  single 
case  where  he  found  them  eating  these  cold,  raw  excellent*,  I  think 
he  calls  'em,  was  there  the  slightest  preparation  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, or,  he  verily  believed  for  any  other  meal!* 

"Well,  a  subscription  was  entered  into,  and  I  put  in  my  mite  to 
pat  it  down  on  a  grand  scale.  But  in  the  mean  time  I  tried  a  bit  of 
a  plan  of  my  own:  I  just  went  myself  and  selected  half-a-dozen,  as 
well  as  the  old  man  on  the  straw — just  by  way  of  a  hexperiment; 
and  I  give  urn  lots  of  coffee,  thick  pieces  of  bread  and  pot-butter, 
(fresh  is  seventeen-pence  a  pound,)  with  bits  of  ham,  or  eggs,  or 
any  thing  as  we  left  at  breakfast,  that  is,  for  the  young  ones;  for 
the  old  fellow,  I  cut  the  bread  thin,  and  put  some  fresh  butter  upon  it, 
and  bilt  his  egg,  fresh,  and  I  once  thought  of  doing  the  same  for  the 
little  fellow  as  forked  him  out  the  tender  bits  of  the  turnip,  only  I 
got  him  an  errand-boy's  place — and  the  reason  I  did  so,  was  because 
I  found  that  he  was  no  relation  whatever  to  the  old  man,  and  but 
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for  the  turnips,  and  his  provider,  the  old  man  must  have  starved  to 
death,  as  he  didn't  belong  to  the  parish.  Two  or  three  of  our  con- 
gregation said  this  was  all  'hum/  and  that  instead  of  breakfasting  a 
lot  of  little  idle  vagabonds,  I  ought  to  pray  for  the  good  of  their  souls. 
Well,  said  I,  1  can  do  that  too ;  at  any  rate  they  have  declared  to 
me,  solemnly,  that  they  have  never  robbed  a  turnip-cart  since,  and 
from  my  soul  I  believe  them.  I'll  try  to  get  them  something 
honestly  to  do,  and  then  I  think,  at  least  I  trust,  that  I  shall  cure 
them  of  their  propensities  for  ever.  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give 
us  plenty ;  the  more  I  give,  the  more  I  have  to  give :  and  give  I  will, 
whatever  the  rest  of  our  chapel-folks  says  against  it." 

"Upon  my  soul  and  honor,  you're  a  credit  till  human  nature — 
quite  a  feelanthropist :  but  still  I  think  you're  slightly  deviating  from 
Mr.  M'Donkey 's  plan.     But  noo  for  the  rest." 

"Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  his  missionaries  all  over  the  world, 
but  particularly  into  the  most  remote  and  infernal  districts  in  Lan- 
cashire, amongst  the  colliers,  '  purrers,'  and  other  barbarians  :  for,  as 
the  rev.  Mr.  M'Donkey  hobserves,  is  it  not  truly  horrifying,  that 
even  young  women  should  keep  game  cocks,  and  fight  them  at 
Shrovetide  and  Easter,  and  absolutely  knows  more  about  'stags,' 
'piles,'  and  'huminer-bee  blacks,'  than  about  the  trinity  in  unity; 
nay,  when  told  of  the  blessed  joys  of  the  new  Jarusalem,  one  of  them 
said  she  hoped  there  would  be  plenty  of  fiddlers  there:  and  when 
one  of  the  colliers  was  asked,  who  made  him,  he  certainly  made  use 
of  his  Maker's  name,  but  in  a  way  that  shocked  the  good  gentleman's 
ears,  and  then  coolly  said  he  did  not  know,  but  he  knew  what  had 
been  the  making  of  him :  when  desired  to  state  what  ?  '  it  was,'  said, 
his  'winning  five  pounds  on  a  cock-fight'  that  he  had  been  fighting 
the  Sunday  morning  before,  and  three  pounds  on  a  bull-dog  fight  on 
the  same  afternoon. 

"These,  and  other  equally  shocking  statements,  convinced  Mr. 
M'Donkey  and  friends,  that  missionaries  would  be  as  well  employed 
in  instructing  and  teaching  the  brute  creation  here,  as  it  would  be  for 
their  telling  wonderful  stories  of  miraculous  and  providential  escapes 
of  themselves,  and  white  bears  on  icebergs  in  Greenlandshire." 

"You're  quite  correect,  and  vary  sagacious;  you  re  quite  correect." 

"Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  his  'private  fun  for  his  own  clandestine 
misgivings  amongst  the  poor.' " 

"You're  just  a  feelanthropist,  and  I  have  nae  doot  that  your  love 
till  all  human  beings,  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  your  ability  to  seive 
them. ' 

"That's  what  I  said  to  Mr.  M'Donkey,  when  he  was  describing 
the  bull-fighting  and  cock-fighting  in  Lancashire.     I  said,  what  is 


getting  tired  with  holding 
"By  aw  mak  o'  means,  and  I  have  nae  doot  that  it  will  shew  off  the 
folds  of  the  satin  aw  the  better  for  it." 
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"This  sitting  is  harder  work  than  it  appears:  and  I  dare  say,  if 
the  truth  was  known,  that  that  was  the  reason  why,  in  our  chapels, 
we  first  sit  a  bit,  then  kneel  a  bit,  and  then  stand  a  bit,  only  we 
must  moind  and  not  mix  'em :  though  goodness  knows,  I  have  seen 
many  a  one  sitting,  when  they  should  be  kneeling;  and  some  of  'em 
turns  up  their  eyes;  when,  if  one  considers  what  they  were  doing  at 
the  time,  I  think  they  were  far  better  down ;  for  I  remember  at  one 
prayer  meeting  I  was  at,  there  was  a  fellow  roaring  out  with  all  his 
might,  'Susannah  in  the  highest!'  and,  upon  my  soul,  all  the  time 
he  was  nipping  me — I'll  not  say  where.  Now,  if  that  is  not  back- 
sliding, I  don't  know  what  is." 

"  It's  just  tarrific.  Sliding  !  upon  my  honor,  but  it's  harrowing 
even  to  think  of  it." 

"Ah — ah!  but,  Mr.  M'Gilp,  if  it  hadn't  a  been  in  a  place  of 
worship,  wouldn't  I  have  given  him  a  smeller?  I  don't  see,  because 
people  is  religious,  that  you  should  submit  to  such  undecent  liberties 
as  that.  No,  no,  Mr.  M'Gilp,  my  husband's  a  tender  husband  to 
me,  although  he  was  a  widow  afoor  I  married  him,  and  he  says  he 
has  every  occasion  to  regret  the  change  ever  since;  so  I  ought  to  be 
good  to  him." 

"Certainly;  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doot  aboot  that." 

"I  think  Mrs.  M'Gilp  enjoys  but  very  bad  health;  I  don't  like 
those  black  strokes  under  her  eyes,  they  portends  a  sort  of  up-every- 
thing-comingness.  Now,  if  she  would  only  come  and  drink  tea  with 
me,  I'd  make  her  some  cakes — eh!  they'd  make  her  so  precious  ill ! 
But  you  see,  painter's  wives,  poor  things !  they  are  not  used  to  live 
like  cheese  and  bacon-mongers'  are." 

"You're  quite  reet;  and  you're  vary  considerate:  she  sartingly 
enjoys  bad  health  as  well  as  she  can?' 

"  She's  in  the  right  of  it ;  and  what's  more,  have  a  bit  of  fun.  But 
I  think  the  cheese  trade  is  better  than  the  portrait-painting  business; 
because  you  see,  if  my  husband  should  be  taking  ill,  and  can't  attend 
to  business,  or  wants  to  go  to  a  prayer  meeting,  why,  the  shopman 
can  sell  a  hundred  weight  of  cheese  as  well  as  he  can:  but  if 
you're  taken  ill,  there  is  no  body  can  be  painting  the  portrait,  not 
even  the  servant  girl  could  give  you  a  lift.  And  I  dare  say,  if  the 
truth  was  known,  it  would  take  you  as  long  to  learn  to  paint,  as  it 
did  my  husband  to  judge  of  cheeses :  so  why  not  learn  a  good  trade 
at  once  ?" 

"Upon  my  honor,  madam,  the  auncient  oracle  of  Thebes  itsal 
was  just  a  fool  to  ye." 

"Oh,  what  did  he  know,  that  Thebes?  Mr.  M'Gilp,  d'ye  think  I 
look  pale  yet  ?  for  my  husband  said,  I  must  be  sure  to  keep  up 
my  color." 

"You're  looking  vary  pale,  just  the  noo." 

"Upon  my  word,  I  begun  to  think  so:  have  a  drop,  Mr.  M'Gilp: 
it'll  take  away  the  smell  of  the  paint,"  said  the  tender-hearted  Mrs. 
M'Fat. 

"Not  at  the  preesent:  I  thank  you." 
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"Oh,  nonsense;  it'll  do  you  no  hurt." 

"  It  must  be  very  wee/' 

"  Oh !  as  wee  as  you  like:  but  if  you  don't  want  color,  itil  give 
you  courage." 

"You  are  just  a  mass  of  kindness  said  the  artist,  after  a  gulp,  and 
returning  the  flask;  and  soon  Mrs.  M'Fat's  head  was  leaned  over 
chair  back,  her  eyes  turned  up  to  the  ceiling,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
the  flask  exactly  in  a  reverse  position  to  that  which  it  is  sup- 
posed would  be  the  most  capable  of  withholding  its  contents. 

"There  now  I  feel  more  easier  and  comfortabler ;  I  cannot  endure 
any  thing  of  the  sort :  but  then,  you  know,  it  would  not  do  to  spoil 
the  portrait  for  the  sake  of  forcing  a  drop  down.  There  is  two  of 
my  friends  always  takes  a  drop  with  them  to  the  chapel ;  poor 
things  they  are  troubled  with  wind,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  disturb 
one  of  Mr.  M'Donkey's  long  and  heart-warming  discourses." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  M'Fat,  you  don't  deal  in  butter  ?" 

"  No  ;  but  we  sometimes  buys  a  lot  of  red  herrings;  two  or  three 
hundred  casks,  now  and  then." 

"Herriugs  !  Noo,  upon  my  honor,  there  is  nothing  in  this  world 
that  I  like  better  to  my  breakfast,  than  a  Yarmouth  bloater." 

"Do  ye?  then  by  gum,  I'll  bloat  you  in  style;  I'll  give  you  a 
whole  cask  without  a  single  com  belly  amongst  'em." 

"Will  you  ?  upon  my  honor,  you're  just  an  angel,  your " 

"Oh,  don't  say  that,"  said  Mrs.  M'Fat  beginning  to  weep ;  "don't 
say  that;  for  I  always  think  I  am  too  stout  to  fly." 

"You're  stout — but  then  such  acts  of  guidness  as  giving  at  one 
sitting,  a  Cheshire  cheese,  a  ham,  and  a  barrel  of  herrings,  is  enough 
to  take  off  at  least  their  own  weight  from  the  fattest  sinner  that  ever 
denied  his  falling  crumbs  to  stalking  hunger.  I'll  put  the  lovely 
(nae  doot)  Miss  M'Fat,  her  doll,  her's,  your  necklace,  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  rings,  watch,  seals,  and  every  mak  o'  finery  you  have  got ; 
and  I  have  nae  doot,  you'll  get  me  some  more  sitters — they  must  be 
respectable  of  coorse,  or  else  I  would  not  paint  them  for  worlds ; 
and  if  I  only  succeed  with  them  as  well  as  I  did  with  your  sal,  I  hope 
that  neither  party  will  have  occasion  to  regret  the  introduction." 

"  Well,  I  don't  depend  on  what  I  give  in  that  way,  so  much  as  I 
do  on  what  I  give  to  Mr.  M'Donkey's  plans.  I  subscribes  to  his 
'Missionaries  for  teaching  the  wild  Irish  to  read  the  blessed  Scrip- 
tures in  their  own  language,'  and  to  use  their  bibles  instead  of  their 
shillelahs.' ' 

"I  am  afraid  the  doctors  in  that  country  would  not  like  the  inno- 
vation, as  nae  doot  it  would  very  much  injure  their  practice,  and  in- 
stead of  a  '  fair'  bringing  them  a  windfall,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
them  whatever." 

"  It's  not /air  it  should;  let  them  attend  to  their  other  labors,  the 
wild  Irish  finds  'em  enough  to  do  at  all  toimes ;  let  'em  be  content 
Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  'The  all  gathering-together  (and sticking 
them  into  one  city)  of  the  Jews/  Now,  I  think xthat  is  the  primest 
of  all  his  plans ;  for  we  had  better  let  them    spoil  us  all  a  bit  the 
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night  before  they  go  away,  than  be  spoiling  us  all  the  days  of  their 
lives.  Now  the  Egyptians  thought  so;  first  loss  is  best.  I  never  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  'em  yet,  but  they  always  took  me  in,  and  abuv 
a  bit  too.  Shut  urn  all  together,  and  let  urn  sell  their  jewellery  and 
slops  all  to  one  another ;  ha,  ha.  I  wonder  who  they'd  get  then  to 
do  their  work  for  um,  because  it  would  be  awkward  for  all  of  um  to 
be  schemers;  and  the  hardest  work  that  ever  I  knowed  the  poorest 
Jew  to  do,  was,  hawking  steel  pens  and  sponges." 

"Oh,  die  fack  is,  they  would  be  a  nation  of  attorneys.  Mr. 
M'Donkey,  and  his  coadjutors,  would  deserve  the  thanks  of  aw  men 
of  reet  thinking  (save  the  Jews  themsalves)  throughout  the  whole 
world." 

"It  would  be  just  dog  ate  dog :  let  them  ate  away,  so  that  they  ate 
no  more  at  our  expense.  Well  then,  I  subscribes  to  his  fun  for  the 
purchasing  of  little  babies'  linen,  for  young  unmarried  women,  when 
the  poor  things  may  be  unfortunate  enough  to  require  'em.  Now, 
I  thinks  that's  nothing  but  proper,  because  if  the  poor  creeturs  had 
husbands,  they  could  have  provided  for  um.  But  poor  servants,  and 
such  like,  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  make  'em ;  so  you 
had  better  give  um  some  clothes,  than  let  um  make  the  poor  little 
darlings  away,  by  putting  'em  in  their  clothes-boxes,  and  locking 
'em  in.     Oh,  it's  an  excellent  charity." 

"  There  can  be  nae  earthly  doot  aboot  it,  and  you  seemparfectly  to 
understand  your  subject.     Oh,  yer  quite  reet  there." 

"  Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  his  plan,  for  frighting  annally  a  ves- 
sel with  the  real  water  of  Jordan,  to  christen  the  members  of  the 
chapel's  children ;  as  he  says  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  water 
alone  would  be  quite  of  as  much  use  to  them  as  their  godfathers 
and  godmothers.  So  that  you  see,  if  you  could  only  do  away  with 
that,  it  would  save  one,  as  he  says,  from  obligations  on  the  one  hand, 
and  buying  little  caps  and  bonnets  on  the  other." 

"He's  just  a  great  man.     You  cannot  do  too  much  for  him." 

"  Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  his  plan  for  building  chapels  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Wales  and  other  places,  where,  he  says  that  even 
in  the  Established  Church,  of  a  wet  Sunday,  there's  not  a  single 
soul  to  come  near ;  so  he  says,  it's  quite  evident  they  want  chapels — 
it  would  excite  their  curiosity — something  new,  and  thus  he  says 
many  a  valuable  soul  might  be  saved  from  the  lethargy  of  even  a 
Welsh  mountain. 

"  Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  his  sending  tracks  to  dram  shops  by 
foive  o'clock  in  the  morning,  putting  them  into  railway  trains  when 
they  are  going  to  the  races,  cramming  them  under  certain  houses' 
doors,  giving  diem  to  people  when  they  are  going  to  theatres,  leav- 
ing um  at  quack  doctors'  shops,  giving  'em  to  drunken  men  at  nights 
when  they're  swearing  shocking,  and  drinking  that  which  just  ena- 
bles their  children  to  go  to  bed,  and  get  up  in  the  morning,  with 
about  a  mouthful  to  ate,  and  then  their  poor  mother  having  to 
pawn  or  sell  some  of  her  youthful  keepsakes,  that  they  may  have  a 
bit  of  dry  bread  for  dinner,   not  moistened  with  a  tear,  alas !  that 
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solace  is  denied  her — they  have  long  since  ceased  to  flow.  Of  course 
I  hope  the  tracks  will  do  them  good,  at  least  Mr.  M'Donkey  says 
so;  hut  I  think  I  know  what  would  do  them  a  great  deal  more  good, 
I  think  three  months'  solitary  confinement,  and  as  many  on  the 
tread-mill ;  hut  then  you  see  Mr.  M'Gilp,  you  cannot  punish  the 
father  without  the  children,  the  husband  without  the  wife — and  so 
that's  the  reason,  I  suppose,  why  they  go  unpunished.  But,  in  my 
opinion,  the  wretch  that  guzzles,  drinks,  and  shews  his  good-heart - 
edness,  while  his  poor  offspring  and  wife  are  brooding  mutely  over 
their  hunger,  and  the  poor  thing  is  glad  to  see  him,  although  he 
brings  her  nothing  but  a  hot  breath,  cold  feet,  and  a  kick — such  a 
devil  (God  forgive  me  for  swearing)  is  worse  (and  I'd  punish  him 
more  severely)  than  the  class-leader  that  would  steal  bacon  whilst  the 
family  have  their  eyes  closed  in  prayer." 

"Mr.  M 'Donkey  himsel,  nor  the  immortal  Johanna,  couldna  spak 
more  truth.'' 

"Well,  then  I  subscribes  to  heating  the  chapel  with  hot  water,  and 
building  a  stove  in  the  vestry,  and  painting  the  front  of  the  galleries, 
and  repairing  the  organ,  and  building  a  new  chimley,  and  some  new 
stained  glass,  and  a  new  edition  of  hymns,  and  a  set  of  plate,  and  a 
new  surplice,  and  a  purse  of  a  hundred  sovereigns  to  Mr.  M'Donkey 
for  his  services:  and  then  I  went  to  drink  tea  with  the  Sunday- 
scholars  and  all  the  members,  at  the  presentation,  and  sent  every  one 
of  the  children  two  buns  a-piece.  Eh,  it  was  a  heavenly  sight- 
bless  their  little  souls — to  see  'em  eat  um,  and  drink  their  tea,  and 
listen  to  Mr.  M'Donkey's  speech:  and  then  to  see  'em  all  kneel 
down  to  pray,  and  see  'em  eating  bits  still  on  the  sly — oh !  it  was 
heavenly.  If  I  live  to  be  a  hundred,  I  shall  never  see  people  ate 
more  heartily.  Indeed,  I  have  thought  that  asking  a  good  long 
blessing  before  a  meal  makes  you  ate  more  fast  afterwards.  Oh,  we 
have  foine  doings  at  our  chapel  at  times,  I  can  assure  you.  But, 
though  we've  got  a  good  minister  now,  there's  here  and  there  one  I 
am  afraid  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing.  For  one  clergyman  that 
we  had,  we  subscribed  him  a  new  cassocks,  a  purse,  and  a  portal 
silver  communion  service;  and,  would  you  believe  it,  he  run  away 
with  one  of  the  members'  wives,  and  sold  the  communion  service  to 
go  to  America  with.  But,  however,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  they 
have  repented,  no  doubt,  of  their  sins,  for  I  hear  they  are  both  preach- 
ing the  gospel  there,  and  doing  an  immensity  of  good.  So,  you  see, 
Mr.  M'Gilp,  it's  not  to  tell  what  a  great  deal  of  good  may  come  out 
of  evil." 

Mr.  M'Gilp  began  to  think  that  by  this  time  the  Hicks'  party 
would  be  getting  tired,  and  so  he  put  an  end  to  the  sitting  and  Mrs. 
M'Fat's  loquacity  at  once,  by  informing  that  worthy  lady  that  he  had 
finished  for  the  day. 

Mrs.  M'Fat  rose  up  delighted  at  her  release,  as  the  spirits  that 
had  enabled  her  to  persevere  in  her  task  of  sitting  three  hours,  were 
getting  low,  and  with  them,  we  are  afraid,  would  have  fallen  those  of 
the  sympathetic  and  good-natured  Mrs.  M'Fat. 
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Mrs.  M'Gilp,  hearing  that  she  was  about  to  depart,  came  to  bid  her 
good  morning,  and  to  see  her  into  her  chaise;  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  her  husband  and  the  driver,  succeeded  in  effecting  that  most 
desirable  object 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  M'Gilp,  as  they  were  just  opening  the  street- 
door,  "Mr 8.  M'Fat  is  going  to  send  you  up  some  Yarmouth 
bloaters." 

"A  whole  cask/'  said  Mrs.  M'Fat. 

"You're  jist  too  guid,"  returned  Mrs.  M'Gilp. 

"  And  a  cheese,"  said  Mr.  M'Gilp. 

"A  whopper,"  said  Mrs.  M'Fat 

"The  Laird  preesarve  us,"  said  Mrs.  M'Gilp. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  and  would  vou  believe  it,  the  guid  lady  is  going  to 
get  me  some  more  sitters,  and  gie  us  a  ham." 
Half  our  chapel  shall  — " 

Guid  gracious,  hae  mercy  upon  us,  but  you're  a  guid  body.'* 
Good  day,  I'll  not  forget  you,"  said  Mrs.  M'Fat,  as  the  chaise 
left  the  door. 

"  The  Laird  be  wi*  ye,"  said  both  the  M'Gilps. 

"What  nice  people  yon  painter  and  his  wife  are  to  be  sure;  I 
have  quite  taken  a  likin'  to  them,  and  I  am  sure  they  have  to  me,'' 
said  Mrs.  M'Fat,  as  she  jolted  away  in  her  coach. 

"Did  ye  ever  see  sic  a  mass  of  drunken  obesity?  a  prodigal 
eUeeterate  gull,"  said  the  M'Gilps,  as  they  laughed  away  in  die 
studio. 

"Ta  gie  away  at  one  sitting  a  cheese,  a  barrel  of  herrings,  and  a 
ham — ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  I  thought  of  but  charging  her  fifteen  guineas  for  the 
kit-kat,  but  I  think  noo  I'll  jist  lay  on  five  more;  as  weel  me  hae  it 
as  a  lot  o'  turnip-stealers." 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


Mr.  Rattler  being  most  anxious  for  the  completion  of  Mr.  Mug- 
gynson's  story,  fixed  a  day  as  early  as  possible,  for,  though  great  as 
was  his  wish  to  pursue  the  inquiry  of  Sir  John  Landrose— -of  course 
without  reference  to  any  other  person — still,  in  justice  to  Mr  Mug- 
gynson,  he  could  not  act  otherwise. 

Mr.  Muggynson  attended  at  the  appointed  hour,  before  our  trio, 
and  proceeded  in  this  way  : — 

I  got  my  discharge  the  very  day  after  the  terrible  event,  related 
to  you,  gentlemen ;  there  was  no  time  to  fix  the  least  suspicion  on 
me,  for  I  was  away  long  (as  I  have  since  learned,)  before  the  pursuing 
party  returned.  As  only  Floss  and  Pickup  fled,  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
posed, that  had  there  been  any  suspicion  of  me,  their  running,  and 
my  staying,  would  soon  have  lulled  it. 

I  had  now  been  discharged  several  months,  without  apparently  the 
slightest  chance  of  bettering  my  condition  from  that  of  a  sergeant  in 
the  guards.  The  transports  dear  Emily  herself  bestowed  on  our 
re-union,  were  gradually  subsiding  into  sober,  domestic  comforts; 
minus,  (as  mathematicians  call  it)  Saturday  nights,  which  were  spent 
in  vain  regrets,  and  in  making  surveys  of  our  wardrobes,  in  order  to 
see  which  article  could  be  most  easily  dispensed  with,  or  which  would 
be  the  least  missed  by  our  acquaintance.  For  this  purpose  my  dress 
went  through  a  variety  of  strange  metamorphoses,  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren's doing  the  same,  until  it  finally  settled  down,  into  my  dear 
Emily  always  preferring  the  society  of  her  family  to  that  of  visiting 
any  where  :  not  so  with  me,  the  world  could  not  do  well  without  me, 
so  whatever  was  sunk,  my  appearance  must  not  sink.  However, 
winter  coming  on,  and  the  weather  getting  dirty  and  cold,  I  always 
wore  a  pair  of  light  trousers,  thick  Blucher  boots  (nobody  knew 
them  from  Wellingtons)  and  a  smashing  down-the-road  coat,  which 
would  have  fitted  very  well  had  there  been  another  one  under  it,  or 
even  a  waistcoat ;  but  a  very  near  relative  having  a  very  great  notion 
of  both  these  garments,  and  I  being  always  of  a  very  humane  dispo- 
sition, allowed  him  to  keep  them  for  me  until  the  weather  got  hot, 
and  then  I  could  dispense  with  the  outer  envelope,  without  going 
down  "any  road/'  save  just  turning  up  the  next  entry  where  the  same 
good-natured  relative  resided,  who  invariably  gave  me  the  under  coat 
and  waistcoat,  as  he  received  the  one  with  large  buttons  and  velvet 
collar  cape.  I  allowed  him  a  few  months'  interest  for  using  them. 
This  is  both  economical  and  convenient,  and  saves  the  possibility 
of  being  robbed  when  you  go  to  church,  or  your  wife  is  a-gossiping. 
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And  no  doubt  this  is  the  reason  why  our  merchants,  and  more  par- 
ticularly their  ladies,  send  all  their  plate  and  trinkets  to  the  same 
friendly  protector,  when  they  go  out  to  parties,  and  fetch  them  home 
again  when  their  friends  return  the  compliment;  so  that  the  servants 
always  say  now,  instead  of  "  We  are  going  to  have  a  party  at  din- 
ner to-morrow,  at  four. — We  are  going  to  fetch  our  plate  home  to- 
morrow at  three."  Or  when  there  is  a  larger  party  than  usual,  why 
then  the  office  is,  "  I  must  look  out  for  a  new  place,  as  it  is  the  sure 
signal  for  a  smash  up." 

Well,  as  to  dinners  and  indeed  every  thing  else,  we  had  no  occa- 
sion to  complain,  so  long  as  the  relative,  I  have  made  such  honor- 
able mention  of,  and  I  kept  on  comfortable  terms;  but  so  soon  as  I 
refused  him  permission  to  improve  his  shape  by  wearing  my  clothes, 
or  to  strut  about  the  streets  with  my  watch,  his  lady  with  my  dear 
Emily's  bonnet,  or  cloak,  and  his  young  chubby-brats,  with  the  little 
shoes  and  stockings  of  the  more  elegant  issue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mug- 
gynson,  he  became  surly,  and  would  not  "  advance"  a  single  resem- 
blance of  her  gracious  Majesty,  her  uncle's,  her  grandpapa's ;  nor,  in- 
deed, would  he  allow  me  to  look  at  them,  unless  I  would  "  fork  out 
the  interest."  I  then  discovered  what  sort  of  an  uncle  this  was,  and 
made  some  gentle  remonstrances  with  him,  hinted  at] the  relationship 
that  had  so  long  a  time  existed  between  us,  told  him  of  my  attention 
and  duty,  complimented  his  wife's  beauty,  asked  her  when  she  in- 
tended to  "wean"  the  sweet  auburn-haired,  (orange-lead)  young  gen- 
tleman who  was  rubbing  his  gums  with  an  ivory-handled  set  of  silver 
bells  that  belonged  to  my  little  Dick,  (his  godmother  'a  present,)  and 
had  a  set  of  coral  beads  round  his  neck  which  once  belonged  to  Miss 
Muggynson  herself.  Still  I  found  that  all  would  not  do.  The  lady 
turned  herself  round  upon  her  heel,  and  said  she  could  not  condescend 
to  "  spake  to  those  as  she  knowd  not  nothing  about,"  though  she  was 
formerly  a  servant  of  my  father's;  and  the  gentleman,  who,  when  he 
courted  her,  always  said  he  would  be  a  father  to  me,  (though  it  will 
be  seen  I  never  allowed  him  a  nearer  consanguinity  than  that  of  un- 
cle,) turned  round  also  with  his  face  towards  me,  as  the  other  did 
another  portion  of  her  person,  and  then  said  "He  wasn't  a  coming 
for  to  go  to  say  any  thing  what  was  unproper,  but  if  in  case  I  would 
just  step  outside  his  door,  and  look  over  it,  I  should  see  his  soine, 
which  was  two  to  one,  and  he  was,  he  trusted,  the  proprietor  of  that 
there  shop,  he  thought  he  had  a  right  and  he  felt  it  a  dooty  he  howed 
to  his  family — " 

"Venetian  red  and  turnips  !"  interjected  I. 

"  Allegorical  language,  maning  thare  hair  and  noses,  I  supposes," 
said  the  feeling  parent  and  husband.  "  They're  mine,  and  as  long  as 
I'm  honored  with  the  happylation,  with  pursuing  that  calling  that  it 
has  pleased  the  Lord  to  place  me  in,  in  this  world  of  sighs  and  tears 
to  their  good  and  his  glory,  you  cannot  come  for  to  wonder  if  I  take 
the  two  for  myself,  and  leave  the  one  for  you  and  your  more  elegant 
spouse.  The  legislatur  intended  it  to  be  so,  as  well  as  the  dispo- 
sessorof  all  things." 
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When  I  heard  my  dear  Emily  sneered  at  by  the  ignorant  wretch' 
and  finding  all  was  up — for  I  never  lost  sight  of  manifesting,  at 
every  opportunity,  the  love  I  bore  for  the  being  who  had  endeavoured 
to  make  this  world,  in  her  own  beautiful  language,  a  "  little  paradise" 
for  me — when  I  discovered  this,  I  say,  I  just  reached  half-way  over 
the  little  narrow  counter,  and,  before  die  little  gentleman  was  aware, 
planted  a  right  and  lefter,  the  one  taking  a  right  effect  upon  his 
mousetrap  organs  of  vision,  which  soon  put  him  arwon:  the  other 
where  our  Maker  took  woman  from,  and  where  some  wish  he  had 
left  her, 

"Oh,  my  rib!"  he  shouted  out,  "he  has  broken  my  rib." 

"Never/*  said  the  other  one,  "111  stick  by  your  side;  I  pledged 
myself,  and  Til  do  it,  at  the  halter." 

With  that  she  threw  a  flat-iron,  with  ticket  and  all,  at  my  head, 
broke  a  watch-seal,  and  ear-ring  glass-frame,  with  three  panes  of  glass. 

"Oh,  blessed  Lord!  see  how  the  wretch  is  smashing  the  glass,  Oh, 
my  blessed  heavens !  he  wants  to  rob  the  shop — oh,  ho."  And  then 
she  screamed  as  hard  as  she  could  for  some  minutes. 

"  Fetch  all  the  police  you  can  foind,  and  a  hinspector  or  two." 
And  for  this  very  laudable  purpose  out  ran  every  assistant  and  servant 
in  the  place,  the  wife  running  round  to  the  private  door,  and  locking 
me  in  the  crib;  and  then  the  husband  began  purking  me  with  an  old 
bassoon,  until  the  keys  were  all  knocked  off  it,  and  the  lady  kept 
pitching  away  with  the  smoothing-irons,  brass-weights,  and  other 
slight  missiles  of  that  sort,  screaming  all  the  time — she  supposed^  I 
wanted  to  rob  and  murder  the  shop.  After  they  were  somewhat  tired 
with  their  exercise,  or  perhaps  could  not  find  any  more  ammunition 
to  carry  on  the  war,  they  relaxed  a  little  in  their  industry,  and  took 
time  to  wind.  Not  so  with  those  who  were  sent  for  all  the  police 
they  could  find.  They  came  gasping  back  apparently  without  any 
wind  at  all,  and  after  puffing  for  about  a  minute,  they  said,  "as 
how  they  had  been  down  to  the  railway,  and  the  policeman  was  just 
gone  to  his  dinner,  but  that  there  was  sure  to  be  one  at  the  Adelphi; 
and  then  they  run  there,  and  he  said  he  could  not  go  off  his  beat,  as  he 
expected  a  man  to  murder  his  wife  hevery  second,  but  that  there  was 
sure  to  be  one  in  Church-street,  and  when  they  got  there  he  was  gone 
to  Lord-street,  and  when  they  got  there  (gasp)  it  was  proved  he  was 
gone  to  bed,  as  it  was  his  turn  to  be  off  duty;  and  then  they  went  to 
the  station-house  up  the  hill  (gasp) — " 

"Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  said  the  considerate  mistress. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  go  on?"  said  the  agonized  master. 

"Station-house,  and  there  the  master  was  tipsy  as  anything,  I 
knowed  he  was,"  said  the  girl,  "  bekase  the  missus  said  he  was  poorly, 
and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed,  and  she  wanted  to  know  if  in  case  as 
how  she  couldn't  do  it  herself;  and  I  said  as  how  she  couldn't,  as  we 
didn't  want  a  woman  searching.  It  was  her,  ma'am,  as  searched  the 
woman,  you  know  as  dropped  the  half-crown,  and  we  never  could 
tell  where  from—" 
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"Go  on,  you  fool,"  said  the  master.  "Oh,  my  rib,  my  hoies !" 
and  then  the  object  of  his  tender  appeal  kissed  him,  and  threw  her 
shoe  at  me. 

"I  did  go  on/9  continued  the  girl,  "and  met  an  inspector." 
(Gasp.) 

"Well?"  said  they  all,  impatiently. 

"Well,  I  said  to  him, '  If  you  plase,  Sir,'  said  I,  'I  want  to  spake 
to  you.* 

"  'What  for,  young  woman  ?'  he  said,  says  he. 

"Said  I,  'There's  a  man  as  has  murdered  my  master  and  missus, 
and  broken  a  pane  of  glass.'  Did  I  do  right  in  saying  he  broke 
it?" 

"Who  else,  you  hussy?"  returned  the  lady. 

"  'Where  at,  young  woman  ?'  says  he,  and  I  tould  him  hour  house, 
and  then  he  axed  me  where  that  was  in,  and  I  tould  him,  and  then 
he  writ  it  all  down,  and  he  said,  says  he,  '  I'll  go  and  get  assist — 
(gasp) — ance,  and  then  we'll  be  up  in  about  foive  minutes.'" 

And  then  all  the  rest  began  to  tell  where  they  had  not  found  any 
policemen,  but  saw  a  magistrate,  but  they  were  shure  he  would  not 
a  coinmed  if  they  had  a  tauld  him,  and  so  they  did  not. 

Shortly,  however,  up  came  two  policemen  and  an  inspector,  un- 
locked the  crib  I  was  in,  and  let  me  out,  but  at  the  same  time  all 
three  got  hold  of  me. 

"What's  the  reward  ?"  asked  the  inspector,  of  the  little  dismayed 
pawnbroker.  "We  have  been  looking  after  this  gentleman  for 
some  time.  I  thought  when  I  saw  him  go  into  your  shop  that  he 
was  going  to  pledge  himself,  so  I  went  for  assistance,  to  take  care 
he  was  to  be  found  at  home  this  time,  although  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  to  be  seen." 

"Oh,  then  you  was  on  the  look-out  ?  I  thought  it  was  strange  if 
such  a  vigilant  hofficer  as  you  wasn't  looking  out.  But  this  is  not 
exactly  a  case  of  robbery,  nor  of  pawning  feloniously  hobtained  pro- 
perty, although  I  have  no  doubt  when  he  first  come  in,  it  was  for 
that  purpose;  but  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  he  could  do  better  nor 
that,  just  as  I  was  turning  my  back  to  look  for  a  lady's  under-pet- 
ticoat as  was  pledged  here  this  morning,  this  gentleman  whips  his 
hand  over  the  counter,  and  nipped  up  this  prime  old  bassoon.  I 
seizes  hould  of  the  other  end,  and  to  keep  me  hould  stripped  all  the 
kays  off  against  the  side  of  the  partition." 

"D'ye  book  him  on  that  charge?"  said  the  vigilant  officer. 

"Why,  not  exactly,  bekase  you  see  he  didn't  sieal;  but  when  he 
found  he  had  no  chance  of  that,  he  immediantly  ups  with  both  his 
fisses  at  once,  just  when  I  was  looking  over  the  counter  to  foind  the 
broke-kays,  he  lets  drive  at  me  with  both  his  boots  at  once.  Here's 
hoies,  and  feel  at  my  dislocuted  rib,"  said  he,  letting  the  "vigilant" 
feel  a  roll  of  his  flannel  waistcoat. 

"A  more  murderous  attack  I  never  seed,"  said  both  the  po- 
licemen. 

How's  your  good  lady?"  mincingly  asked  the  lady  of  the  three 
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balls.  "I  didn't  regard  her  at  chappel  on  Toosday  neet.  How  do 
Miss  Adeline  Victoria  take  her  vassination ;  parhaps  her  and  you  will 
come  and  take  tay  with  us  to-morrow,  hafter  you've  committed  the 
prisoner-at-Jaw  there,  and  bring  that  dear  darling  babby  with  you? 
I  supposes,  Mr.  Mouldy,  there's  no  fear  hov  any  more  unpleasantness 
about  them  there  watch-cases  ?" 

"  Oh,  no.  I  satisfied  him  that  he  could  not  possibly  make  out  a 
case  against  you,  as  it  was  never  likely  you  could  a  knowd  them  to  be 
stole,"  said  the  vigilant. 

"There  is  these  little  silver  gingley  bells  I  was  just  going  to  send 
up  to  that  sweet  babby  of  yourn,  when  this  monster  come  in.  Just 
put  um  into  a  bit  of  paper,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Mouldy  will  put  urn 
into  his  pocket,  with  my  compliments,  and  give  um  to  Mrs.  Mouldy, 
with  my  love  to  that  dear  babby ;  and  tell  her  she  can  have  my  glass 
for  her  breasses  whenever  she  likes." 

"I'm  ready  now,"  said  the  little  pawnbroker,  as  he  gave  his  hat  and 
coat  the  last  twist  with  the  brush,  and  took  away  the  rum-rag  from 
his  eyes,  which  one  of  the  young  Venetian  reds  began  sucking. 
"Take  the  prisoner  on;  I'll  book  him." 

"  Oh,  to  think,  Mr.  Mouldy,  how  bad  bisiness  has  been  this  last 
many  a  month ;  and  to  think  how  I  and  Joseph  prayed  last  night, 
better  nor  an  hour,  that  it  might  please  the  arbitrator  of  all  hearts  to 
prosper  us,  and  improve  our  trade ;  to  think  how  these  prayers  were 
listened  to,  for  this  morning  we  lent  out  seven  pounds,  seventeen 
shillings  and  five-pence,  before  breakfast;  and  to  think  the  good,  too, 
that  that  money  did  them  poor  things,  for  nearly  every  one  on  um 
said  as  how  they  could  not  a  got  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  to  put  into 
their  heads,  nor  a  drop  of  any  thing  to  have  kept  the  wind  off  their 
stomachs,  but  for  our  toimely  hassistance.  Oh,  we  keeps  many  from 
entering  the  portals  of  a  workshop." 

"House — house,"  said  the  man  all  but  a  rib. 

"House,  I  mane.  And  then  only  to  think  as  that  ruffin  commed 
and  smashed  all  our  hopes,  in  one  full  swoop ;  so  tak  the  villian  off. 
Kiss  afoor  you  goes  out,  my  love." 

And  her  love  did. 

"And  then  the  ruffin's  woif  to  say  that  our  trade  wasn't  a  honest 
calling  in  the  hoies  of  the  Lord.  She's  a  foine  body,  I  dare  say. 
Not  a  honest  calling !  I  should  loike  her  for  to  come  for  to  go  and 
see  the  brothers  Twiddle,  as  keeps  a  pawnbroker's  shop  on  one  side 
of  the  street,  and  dram  on  the  other.  And  so,  bekase  you'd  see  a 
woman  pawn  her  cap  for  a  penny  in  one  shop,  and  get  a  penn'orth  of 
rum  i'th  next,  people  said  it  was  wicked,  and  such  work  would  never 
prosper.  Hasn't  it  prospered,  though  ?  But  look  how  they  are  got 
on,  and  whoy  ?  bekase  they  alloways  attented  to  their  dooty,  and  as 
Mr.  John  alloways  said,  if  they  did  not  do  it,  some  one  else  would; 
and  I  know  it  for  a  fact  that  they  would  not  sarve  the  greatest 
prig  that  ever  walked,  with  a  glass,  one  second  after  the  clock 
stroikes  twelve  of  Saturday  night;  and  I  know  they  have  turned 
many  a  one   of  their  young  men  away  for  only   saying  damn. 
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And  I'm  sure  no  one  would  believe  that  their  wives  were  landladies 
when  you  see  them  all  at  chapel,  with  their  families,  on  the  blessed 
Sabbath-morning.  Not  lawful,  indeed  !  It's  my  dooty  to  pray  for 
his  soul,  but  I  hope  you'll  hang  him,  if  you  can,  if  it's  only  for 
frightening  my  little  lovy-dovy.  Be  sure  you  tell  Missus  Mouldy 
to  come  to  tay,"  said  she,  kissing  the  young  Venetian-red. 

**Good  morning,"  said  I  "carrots." 

"Oh,  the  "  but  the  door  closed,  just  as  the  lady  was  endea- 

?ouring  to  acknowledge  the  compliment 

I  soon  found  myself  in  a  neighbouring  bridewell,  and  so  I  thought 
the  best  thing  I  could  do  was  to  pretend  to  be  beastly  drunk,  or  at 
least  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing  what  I  was  doing.  I  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  I  was  the  soberest  of  the  party,  although  it 
was  about  four  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  got  into  this  small 
branch-workshop  of  the  law.  I  was  ordered  to  be  searched  by  a  wo- 
man, as  her  husband,  she  said,  was  gone  on  an  express — quite  par- 
ticular— for  the  mayor. 

Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  vigilant  in  an  under  tone. 
He's  playing  cribbage  at  Bullock's  where  he's  waiting  for  you." 
Run  for  him :  tell  him  it's  only  for  five  seconds,  and  then  I'll  be 
with  him.     ^There's  a  gentleman — for  I  have  reason  to  think  he  is 
one,  although  you  know " 

"  Gold-cases"  replied  the  other,  in  the  same  under  tone,  and  with 
a  wink. 

u  Well,  go  then ;  we  shall  be  too  many  for  the  methody  pawn- 
broker yet,  if  he  doesn't  give  it  up.  Tell  Mr.  Muss  there's  a  drunken 
swell  wants  searching." 

"As  I  expected,"  thought  I,  "  now's  my  chance." 

I  was  then  removed  into  a  little  back-crib,  and  shortly  after  the 
great  man  arrived,  and  appeared  to  be  quite  as  much  master  of  the 
small  work-shop  here,  as  the  stipendiary  does  at  the  larger  work-shop, 
beside  the  Exchange.  Curious  places  are  these  work-shops  of  the  law, 
and  may  be  compared  to  other  large  manufactories,  where  after  each 
process  the  article  is  again  let  out,  and  is  again  returnable  in  a  more 
finished  stage.  The  same  business-like  appearance  is  observable  in  the 
journeymen,  attorneys,  and  apprentices,  when  they  are  running  from 
one  work-shop  to  another,  in  looking  for  pleadings,  entering  causes, 
filing  papers,  swearing  clients  to  judgments,  with  the  rest,  as 
there  is  in  the  watch-makers'  errand  boys  running  to  work-makers, 
gilders,  engine-turners,  jewellers,  polishers,  finishers,  pawn-shops, 
pot-houses,  and  the  rest,  before  they  can  complete  their  work.  The  con- 
stable passes  his  manufactures  through  many  hands,  and  conse- 
quently, work-shops;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of  very  use- 
mi  mechanics,  produces  his  goods  in  a  highly-wrought  state  ;  some 
for  exportation  and  some  finished  for  home-use.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  those  completed  for  the  latter  place  are  always  the  best, 
(in  his  opinion,)  as  he  gets  the  best  price  for  the  result  of  his  labors, 
with  the  congratulations  of  his  wife  and  family,  and  takes  care  that 
his  younger  children — no  treat  to  his  eldest— do  not  miss  such  an 
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opportunity  of  improvement,  so  wisely  takes  them  to  see—the  exam- 
ple is  so  nourishing-— the  memorial  of  his  glory,  and  then  walks  with 
them  in  a  string  to  church,  with  clean  white  collars  around  their 
blessed  necks,  his  careful  wife  cooking  an  extra  joint  for  dinner — be- 
cause they  can  afford  it— and  drinks  an  extra  glass  to  the  next  good 
job. 

"  Well,  what   the hollo— hollo — what's  aw  this  nise  about  ? 

Don  you  know  who's  present  ?  I  should  loike  to  know  who's  judge 
here,"  said  the  great  man,  as  he  entered. 

"  Just  as  I  expected,"  said  Mrs.  Muss,  who  bore  the  same  surname 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last,  '*  nothing  like  getting  a 
start." 

"What's all  that  stink?"  said  the  first  speaker,  without  deigning 
any  other  remark  or  reply  to  the  one  he  had  nourished,  and  snuffing 
up  his  nose.  "  Ye  didn't  get  your  share,  I  suppose.  Well,  where's 
the  prisoner?  That  stink  smells  no  better  yet.  How  is  you, 
Mouldy  ?  you've  been  a  devil  of  a  time  away.  Go  into  Bullock's 
while  I  search." 

Not  quite,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy. 
Oh,  jannock,"  said  Mr.  Muss. 

"If  he  was  sober,  I  shouldn't  doubt  it." 

"Is  he  dr—dr— drunk ?"  hiccoughed  Mr.  Muss. 

"Reather." 

"Oh  then  I  insist  on  your  stopping;  but  there's  a  rum  'un  or 
two  in  Bullock's  and  I  thought  they  might  get  tired  of  waiting—no 
other  motive  in  earth." 

"It  doesn't  do  neither  of  you  nanny  good;  it  all  goes  in  drink.  I 
have  not  a  rag  to  my  — " 

"You  keep  to  yourbisness,"  interrupted  Mr.  Muss,  "  the  women 
is  your  department,  and  I  never  knowed  you  to  foind  not  nothing  as 
could  be  of  no  use  to  the  hends  of  justice." 

"Pooh,  poo,  poo,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy, "  what's  the  use  of  quarrelling, 
when  I  knows  there  isn't  a  cupple  as  loves  one  another  better  any 
wheres.  It'sridic'lous,  and  partic'lar  quarrelling  about  little  things 
in  the  profession;  it's  foolish — I  have  no  doubt  Mrs.  Muss  doesn't 
get  above  her  share,  as  they  are  generally  searched  afoor  they  comes 
here. 

"Besides,"  continued  the  vigilant  what  is  the  use  of  finding  pro- 
perty that  cannot  be  identified  ?  Half-crowns,  crowns,  and  sovereigns 
are  all  alike — bank  notes  are  very  near.  Who  could  live  out  of  our 
salary  ?  There  would  be  a  grate  sin  in  not  doing  it.  Do  you  think 
as  the  police  force  would  get  such  compliments  four  times  a-year,  I 
mean  at  the  quarter  sessions — the  judges  don't  think  it  worth  their 
while,  or  that  would  be  six — I  say,  do  you  think  we  should  get  com- 
plimented as  we  do,  by  grand  juries,  magistrates,  the  bench,  and  the 
bar,  if  they  did  not  think  that  fellows  as  is  robbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
such  low  vice  and  loose  enjoyment  doesn't  deserve  it  ?  of  course  they 
do;  and  it  sarves  them  right — ha,  ha,  ha.  There's  nothing  so  easy, 
always  when  the  gentleman  is  robbed  by  an  un  virtuous   female — it's 
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only  proving  that  when  '  police'  was  called,  and  you  runned  up  to  the 
gentleman's  hassistance,  you  sawed  two  great  big  bullies  run  away." 

«  Exactly  so." 

"  Then  the  recorder  always  says, '  then  you  perceive,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  that  accounts  for  the  money  not  being  found  upon  the  pri- 
soner. I  wish,  Inspector,  you  could  bring  one  or  two  of  these  fellows 
before  me — I  would  make  an  example  of  them.  But  you  perceive,9 
continues  the  worthy  old  gentleman,  *  that,  Providence  be  thanked, 
there  is  enough  found,  just  where  the  robbery  took  place — no  doubt 
dropped  whilst  in  the  act  of  transferring  their  plunder  into  the  hands 
of  the  wretches,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  whom  these  unhappy 
women  appear  to  commit  these  horrible  crimes.  I  say  it  has  been 
shewn,  that  there  has  been  enough  of  property  which  the  prosecutor 
can  swear  to,  found  on  her  person,  and  near  the  spot  of  the  robbery. 
Now  the  place  where  Mrs.  Muss  found  the  Spanish  coin  proves  guilt. 
And  here  let  me  pause,  gentlemen,  to  compliment  Mrs.  Muss,  the 
bridewell-keeper's  wife — and  a  very  valuable,  sober,  and  prudent  wo- 
man she  is — on  the  delicate,  circumspect,  consistent  and  prudent 
manner  in  which  she  guv  her  evidence ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will 
just  turn  to  my  notes.  Do  call  silence  there,  officers.  She  says,  'I 
found  the  dollar  in  her  bosom ;  the  sixpence  I  forked  out  of  her 
mouth* — these  are  her  own  expressive  words,  gentlemen — '  the  watch, 
key,  and  seal  I  knuckled  out  of  her  fist,  and  the  Spanish  gold  coin* — 
which  gentlemen  you  have  before  you — '  after,'  says  she,  '  I  had 
sought  every  where,  I  purked  from  under  her  arm-pit,  with  this  little 
porker,*  the  instrument  acting  as  a  lever — shew  it  to  the  jury — if  that 
were  the  case,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  that 
is  her  ribs,  would  act  as  the  fulcrum,  Mrs.  Muss'  hand  would  be  the 
power,  and  the  things  to  be  overcome  would  be  the  prisoner's  unwil- 
lingness, and  the  arm  that  effected  the  concealment' — ha,  ha.'' 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha.  Mouldy,  if  I  was  not  that  man's  wife,  I  would  be 
Mouldy's  for  that  very  sentiment  it's  so  loike  natur." 

"Uncommon — ha,  ha,  ha,  ha — it's  grand;  and  now  to  bisness, 
and  then,  old  chuck,  to  cribbage,  and  you  shall  have  my  first  winnings 
in  a  smoking  glass  of  rum  punch.  Bring  in  the  prig,"  said  the  great 
man  to  his  greater  half,  at  least  by  a  stone  or  two. 

And  then  they  brought  in  me ;  and  just  at  this  time  in  walked 
the  little  pawnbroker,  after  disputing  with  the  carman  about 
five  minutes  respecting  the  fare. 

"  Tidy—  hold  him  up — what's  he  booked  for  ? — don't  let  him 
tumble." 

"  Attempt  to  murder  and  breaking  windows  in  my  shop,  and  two 
ribs,  I  think — but  the  doctor  can  prove  that — in  my  soide,  and 
spiling  a  bootiful  bassoon,  and " 

"  Hould,  that's  quite  enough ;  lock  him  up,  and  we'll  sarch  him 
jast  now.  Stay,  you  are  not  going  off  in  that  way,  are  you,  ?"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Muss,  to  the  little  fat  pawnbroker,  as  he  was  just  going 
down  the  steps  of  the  branch-workshop. 
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"  Him  go  !  he's  too  good  a  trump  for  that.  Just  go  into  Bullock's 
and  we'll  be  with  you  as  soon  as  we've  searched  the  prisoner.  It 
was  a  great  blessing  that  the  Saddle-Inn  robbery  dropped  as  it  did. 
I  want  to  speak — just  a  word — about  those  watch  c " 

"Me  go,"  said  the  other,  "not  until  this  good  lady,  (patting  Mrs. 
Muss  on  the  shoulder)  comes  and  draws  a  cork  of  the  best  bottle  of 
wine  in  Bullock's;  beside,  I  want  to  take  a  lesson  from  her  good 
husband  in  that  most  delightful  game  of  cribbage." 

"  Or  putt,"  said  the  good  husband. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


I  was  searched  in  the  usual  way,  and  two  shillings  and  two-pence 
half-penny  and  a  Hindoo  coin  were  all  that  were  booked  as  being 
iound  upon  me,  though  I  had  fourteen  shillings  and  sixpence,  when  I 
went  into  bridewell,  besides  the  Hindoo  coin;  and  a  few  other  articles, 
which  could  be  easily  known ;  were,  to  do  them  justice,  sacredly  kept 
for  me  and  acknowledged. 

After  two  or  three  hours'  pleasing  meditation,  under  pretence  of 
being  in  a  drunken  sleep,  I  asked  them  if  I  could  have  pen,  ink,  and 
paper  ?  when  I  was  told,  "Of  coorse,  by  paying  for  them."  When 
I  had  written  all  I  wanted,  Mr.  Muss  asked  if  it  were  a  letter  that  I 
wanted  to  send  somewhere  ?  because,  if  it  was,  I  could  not  do  it 
without  his  seeing  the  charge,  said  he,  (rubbing  his  eyes,  and  turning 
to  the  book,  and  then  asking  my  name)  it  was  such  a  serious  one. 
I  simply  told  him,  he  might  read  what  I  had  written,  with  pleasure. 
He  commenced,  and,  after  rubbing  his  eyes  (for  I  think  at  first 
he  very  much  doubted  their  evidence)  about  a  score  of  times  at 
last  said- 
Why,  in  the  devil's  name,  what's  all  this  V 
Perhaps,"  said  I,  "you  had  better  send  for  Mr.  Mouldy,  to  help 
you,  for  I  think  you  will  want  him,  and  my  friend  the  pawnbroker, 
too;  it  is  as  little  as  he  can  do,  after  the  lessons  you  have  just  given 
him  at  putt." 

"Hollo!  hollo!  hollo!  what's  all  this  about?  Here,"  said  he, 
calling  for  one  of  the  assistants,  and  his  wife,  "did  you  not  book  this 
prisoner  as  drunk  ?" 
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"Yes,  in  coorse,"  said  they,  both  at  once. 

"You  did?" 

"Yes,  but  he's  sober  now." 

"Run  for  Mouldy — both  ruined,  by  G — !"  And  in  a  short  time 
the  "vigilant''  himself  arrived,  and  did  not  need  his  eyes  rubbing  to 
understand  the  contents  of  the  letter,  for  in  it  was  every  word  of  the 
afternoon's  conversation — at  least  as  well  as  my  memory  would  allow 
me,  and  I  never  had  a  bad  one,  when  I  wanted  to  remember. 

"  A  spy !  I  told  you,  you  infernal  sot,  what  you  would  do." 

"  Gentlemen."  said  I,  when  Mouldy  had  returned,  "  there  is  one 
way;  don't  quarrel — it's  a  pity.  You  seem  to  have  some  influence 
with  the  gentleman  who  detains  me  here:  go,  and  at  once  arrange 
this  matter,  or  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  mayor's  wife, 
who  is  very  intimate  with  his  worship ;  and  you  know,  I  dare  say, 
better  than  I  do,  how  far  her  word  can  go.  Besides,  as  to  the  gold 
cases  and — 
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Oh,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy,  "don't  say  another  word, 
do  not  ruin  this  decent  couple — and  consider  my  large  family.  I 
was  convinced  you  were  a  gentleman,  so  did  not  mind  having  a  joke 
before  you ;  the  fact  proves  it.  I'll  go  up  and  stop  the  hevidence  in 
a  few  minutes;  but  you  will  be  obliged  to  go  before  the  magistrates  in 
the  mornin — there's  no  scratchin  out  of  the  books  now :  besides  one 
of  the  officers  is  my  enemy,  and  would  split  directly,  as  the  hass 
thinks  that  would  advance  him " 

"  Advance  him,  eh  ?  hug,  hug,  hug !  who  ever  heerd  of  a  officer  of 
police  a  getting  advanced  through  sich  means  P  No,  no,  keep  a  secret 
for  me  this  time — ditto  for  you  when  you  wants  it  next — advance  by 
splitting?  he  may  down,  down,  down  to  a  scavenger,  and  say  we  sent 
him  there — hug,  hug,  hug!" 

"This  is  no  time  to  laugh,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy,  "though  I  parfectly 
agrees  with  the  position  that  you  have  assumed." 

"  Oh,  but  it  is,  though.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  this  young  gentleman 
here  would  have  a  job  to  make  himself  be  believed ;  there's  only  his  one 
word  again  all  ours,  and  my  wife's  a  host  for  a  bit  of  sanctity — the 
bigger  the  lie  the  better  she  does  it,  and  never  (I  means  to  speak  it 
emphatical)  gave  her  evidence  yet,  without  a  compliment.  I  aint 
jealous,  though — am  I,  old  chuck  ?" 

"Go  to— 
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But  why  not  be  believed  ?"  interjected  I,  as  the  great  gentle- 
man was  attempting  to  ward  off  a  playful  blow  from  the  indignant 
Mrs.  Muss. 

"Bekase,  in  plain  English,  you  aint  got  no  coat  or  waistcoat  under 
your  down-the-road.  There's  not  a  stipendiary  in  England  as  would 
believe  you ;  but,  however,"  continued  he,  "  I  wishes  not  nothing  but 
what's  right,  and  as  I  see  Mouldy  there  pulling  his  face  at  me,  why 
all  as  I  have  to  say  is  this — you  drop  your  side  of  the  question,  stick 
that  bit  a  scrawl  i'th'  fire,  and  we'll  drop  this  prosecution;  and  to 
shew  you  has  I  have  not  the  least  manifestation  of  ill-will  again  this 
ere  young  man,  who,  I  must  confess,  is  a  genus,  and  no  mistake,  and 
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will  make  a  great  man,  or  I  am  also  mistaken — I  say,  as  we  most 
produce  him  to-morrow,  if  he  will  give  me  his  word  of  honor  that  hell 
be  here  when  the  van  comes  in  the  morning.  Ill  liberate  him  out 
with  us9  and  cribbage  is  the  word  then,  until  the  jail-cart  demands 
from  my  hands  it's  morning  supply.  Now,  old  chuck,  what  d'ye 
think  of  that  ?" 

"  Go  to " 

Mr.  Mouldy  looked  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  so  amicable  an 
arrangement,  and  I,  without  saying  a  word,  put  out  my  hand,  which 
was  seized  by  both  those  worthy  individuals  at  once,  and  shaken 
most  swingingly. 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Muss,  "I  sartingly  didn't  intend  going  out  of 
my  house  this  noight;  but  I  sartingly  should  be  wanting  in  that 
courtesy  as  is  doo  to  a  noo  friend,  and  so,  for  once  in  my  loife,  will 
except  a  glass  from  this  young  gentleman,  to  drink  to  our  future 
prospects." 

"  Now,  that's  what  it  ort  for  to  be ;  so  run,  Mouldy,  run  up  to  yon 
gold-ball  gentleman,  and  tell  him  our  arrangements.  But  still  he'd 
better  appear,  or  it  will  not  shew  the  vigilance  of  the  police — ha,  ha ! 
Don't  be  long." 

"Ha,  ha!  leave  that  to  me;  we  must  have  all  the  family  up,  and 
then  settle  it  out  of  court,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy,  with  a  playful  wink  to 
the  redoubted  Mr.  Muss. 

We  were  about  to  leave  this  unpleasant  lodging  for  the  more 
agreeable  method  of  spending  the  evening  suggested  by  Mr.  Muss, 
when  the  outer  court  door  opened,  and  in  marched  two  policemen, 
holding  a  gentleman,  with  their  right  hands,  by  the  collar  and'in  each 
of  their  other  hands  they  had  a  couple  of  "  persuaders,"  which  they 
held  over  the  gentleman's  head,  and,  if  he  leaned  a  little  too  much 
on  the  light  hand,  why,  then  he  to  the  right  just  gave  him  a  gentle 

Eurk  in  the  ribs,  and  if  on  the  other,  why  then  the  other  "  sarved" 
im  in  the  same  way.  These  "persuaders"  were  used  also  for  the 
protection  of  the  prisoner,  as  might  be  seen  by  the  raps  on  the  shins 
and  the  heads  of  those  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  pushed  too 
near  the  "hofficers  of  justice,  in  discharge  of  their  dooty. 

When  Mr.  Muss  perceived  their  arrival,  he  gave  utterance  to  two  or 
three  hearty  expressions  of  disappointment,  and  concluded  by  swearing, 
louder  than  the  Recorder  would  have  allowed  him  in  open  court,  that 
it  was  always  the  way  when  he  wished  to  have  a  bit  of  "rational 
amoosement."  He  intimated  to  me  to  withdraw,  which  I  at  once  did, 
and  had  hardly  done  so  when  I  heard  half-a-dozen  voices  at  once; 
there  is  always  more  talk  over  booking  a  man  for  a  drunken  row  than 
there  is  in  trying  him  for  nearly  manslaughtering  his  wife.  The 
first  understandable  words,  however,  that  I  heard  were  generated  from 
the  loud  though  gruffy  lungs  of  Mr.  Muss  himself,  who  deliveied 
himself  in  a  sort  of  a  half-wind,  dashed  with  thunder. 

"Soilence !  where  are  you  ?  I  should  loike  to  know;  are  you  spaking 
to  me,  or  are  you  whispering  to  them  one-and-tenpenny  nails  as 
ornaments  this  door  ?  Do  you  think  you're  before  some  old  deaf  judge, 
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or  before  a  enlighted  magistrate  P  bekase,  if  the  latter  be  the  case,  I 
must  request  that  not  more  than  three  will  spake  at  once,  and  then 
upon  no  other  consideration  than  you'll  all  spake  in  one  kay,  or  else 
I  may  use  it  in  another  sense  than  a  musical  one.  Now  for  it— what's 
his  name  t  * 

"He  struck  me  shamefully." 

"Ill  do  it  again  if  you  give  me  the  same  provocation.  I  have 
been  k " 

"Don't  make  sich  a  nise,"  said  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  the 
"persuaders,"  "and  hold  your  arm/'  said  the  other. 

"  There !  broken  through  the  bargain  the  very  first  go.     I  said, 

only  three  at  once,  with  the  especial  consideration  it  should  be 

Now,  moind  what  I  say,  listen  to  my  question,  moind  and  remember 
where  you  are  (there's  to  be  no  cribbage  this  night!)  Now  for  it 
once  more — what's  your  name  ? — which  is  the  prisoner  ?" 

"Tell  your  name.     What  is  his  name  ?" 

"Canna  yo  tell  your  name  ?" 

"That  was  not  the  question — if,  as  I  understand, — if,  as  I  under- 
stand— the  question  was " 

Once  moor,  what's  your  name  ?     What's  he  charged  with  ?" 
With  striking  me  in  my  own  office,  and— -"spluttered  Sharp- 
writ 

"And  I  again  say  it  served  you  right.  So,  I  was  to  swear  that 
she  gave  you  a  special  retainer  to  go  to  Dublin.  The  woman  might 
be  a  wretch — that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with;  I  will  be  one  no 
longer;  abominadus  execrabillu? 

"What,  swearing  in  court — ho,  ho!  Once  moor,  what's  your 
name?" 

"Ask  the  scoundrel  who  is  going  to  charge  me,  and  ask-    — *' 

"His  name  his  Abel — 


tt 


nis  name  ms  jxoci " 


And  then  to  trump  up  a  bill  of  eighty  pounds  against  the  woman. 
Old  Cross  shall "  the  said  Abel  was  about  to  say  more. 

"Well,  what  besides  'Abel  ?  "continued  Mr.  Muss,  writing. 

"  Oh,  I'll  supply  you  with  that — Poredyffle."  said  the  said  Abel. 

"Ah,  murder  will  out  at  last.  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being 
asham't  of  sich  a  name — it  'ill  not  look  amiss,  though,  in  the  calendar. 
Once  moor,  then,  what's  the  charge  ?  Now,  Mr.  Poor — ha,  ha,  ha — 
don't  keep  threatenin'  in  that  way;  save  your  defence  Let's  look  at 
this  fish,  and  see  if  it  be  accordingly  with  his  name." 

And  then  the  two  gentlemen,  with  their  persuaders,  purked  the 
prisoner  two  or  three  times  round,  and  Mr.  Muss  laughed,  and 
then  turned  round  to  the  little  gentleman,  who  was  in  withering  by 
the  awful  scowls  that  were  glared  upon  him  by  the  gentleman 
who  was  undergoing  the  process  of  a  slow-spitting  from  the 
persuaders. 

"Well,  and  what  did  he  stale  ?"  said  the  worthy  functionary,  as  he 
suspended  his  pen,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in  a  new  stock  of  ideas, 
that  the  other  might  have  another  turn  with  the  persuaders. 
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"Oh,  there  was  no  stealing,  exactly,  or  at  least  that  I  am  exactly 
aware  of  now;  but — I  can  look  before  to-morrow/'  said  the  gentleman 
who  was  about  to  book. 

"Can  you?  well  that  wont  do.    What  d'ye  book  for  now  ?" 

"Oh,  assault." 

"  What's  your  name,  Sir  ?" 

"Mine — oh,  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit,  of  Diddle-doem- 
Walks,  and " 

"  That  'ill  do  to-morrow.  Any  one  engaged  to  prosecoot  ? — lock 
that  covey  up,  Bill.  If  you  have  not,  here's  a  card  of  a  gentleman  as 
will  do  it  capital  for  five  and  sixpence  and  a  glass  of  rum.  Knows 
moor  nor  any  of  the  other  coves  from  the  North,  and  studied  this  sort 
of  practice,  when  he  was  in  jail  during.— However,  he's  slap-up, 
and  he's  prime  at  a  defence — so  if  it's  only  to  keep  the  defendant 
from  retaining  him,  and " 

"  I  am  an  attorney  myself." 

"  Oh  then,  I  ask  your  pardon ;  but  still  I  assure  you  he  made 
Appleby  jail  too  hot  " 

"  So  did  I  Dublin." 

"  Oh,  then  in  coorse,  once  moor  I  ask  your  pardon,  since  you've 
said  it ;  but  I  sartinly  didn't  think  there  had  been  a  bigger  rogue  in 
the  world — taken  the  benefit  of  the  hact  three  times,  I  knows.  You 
might  defend  the  other ;  you  had — I  am  not  disputing  your  hat- 
tainments — but  then  if  he  should  defend  ;  you  had  better  lave  (it's 
the  lowest  he'll  take)  half-a-crown — ah,  thank  you,  that'll  do,  it  will 
prevent  the  other  from  taking  him.  Good  night,  sir,  if  you're  off; 
but  I  and  this  young  gentleman  are  just  going  to  have  a  glass  and  a 
game  of  cribbage  at  Bullock's — if  you  would  loike  to  jine  us,  we 
should  be  too  happy  of  your  company — will  you  be  so  obliging  ? — 
will  you  ?  thank'ee.  If  you  hadn't  a  consented  then  I  had  a  cord 
eh  reserve — Mrs.  Muss  jines  us." 

We  accordingly  went  into  Bullock's,  kept  it  up  until  the  jail  van 
arrived  in  the  morning,  I  taking  good  care  that  Mr.  Sharpwrit  did 
not  see  me,  he  taking  only  one  glass  of  rum  with  Mr.  Muss  at  the 
counter,  excusing  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  had  to  go  and  see  a 
client,  a  highly  respectable  individual,  Mr.  Cross,  We  carried  Mr. 
Muss  to  bed  soon  after  the  van  arrived,  and  Mrs.  Muss  fell  asleep  in  a 
chair  below.  In  the  next  day's  list  every  one  of  Mr.  Muss'  prisoners 
were  booked  "drunk  and  disorderly." 
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I  dare  say,  gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  somewhat  strange  I  should 
never  have  named,  ere  this,  that  most  revered  of  all  men,  my  father. 
If  I  have  not  done  so,  it  is  not  because  he  did  not  still  act  by  me 
as  one  whom  he  once  tenderly  loved,  and  still  watched,  with  the 
anxiety  which  the  blessed  ever  do,  the  turning  to  goodness  of  the  un- 
gracious. No,  it  is  not  for  that  reason;  it  is  because  I  never  think 
of  his  name — see  him,  I  dare  not — but  I  tremble  when  I  feel  my 
unhappy  career  may  cause  his  honored  days  to  be  shortened.  He  not 
only  effected  a  reconciliation  with  my  late  employers,  and  bought  my 
discharge,  but  he  had  taken  my  two  eldest  children,  and  allowed  a 
trifle  towards  our  weekly  support — the  school  of  Mrs.  Muggynson  not 
extending  to  its  presiding  votaress  much  more  than  was. required  for 
the  usual  disbursements  of  weekly  rents,  coals,  broken  forms,  and 
windows.  All  this,  I  say,  my  good  father  had  done,  and  had  done  it 
cheerfully,  and  would  have  done  still  more,  with  still  greater  cheer- 
fulness, and  have  given  me  once  more  a  fair  start  with  the  world;  but 
one  thing  he  could  not  do — I  mean,  get  me  a  character. 

That  once  lost,  is  never  redeemed.  We  may  fancy  it  is — we  may 
flatter  ourselves  it  is :  remove  to  a  distance,  where  we  are  not 
known — fatal  hallucination.  No,  the  more  we  have  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  good  will  of  our  neighbours,  the  more  we  have 
struggled  to  secure  a  new  character  in  a  new  country — when  first 
suspicions  are  allayed,  and  years  of  probity  may  have  commanded 
a  cautious  esteem — for  all  wish  to  know  something  of  our  early 
history — it  is  only  to  make  the  fall  consequent  upon  exposure,  the 
more  bitter,  as,  though  years  may  roll  on  in  all  the  halcyon  that  inno- 
cence and  competence  can  command,  it  is  only  to  make  the  stupid  eye 
of  the  sullen  and  envious  gloat  the  more,  and  wallow  to  a  greater 
extent  on  our  Detection  !  Detection  it  may  be  said — in  what  ?  De- 
tection in  attempting  the  most  hopeless  of  all  tasks,  the  redemp- 
tion of  lost  character. 

Well,  it  was  somewhat  amusing,  was  the  regard  which  was  pre- 
tended (and  by  many  on  whom  I  called  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
something  to  do,)  to  be  placed  upon  that  which  none  of  them  de- 
served, though  they  still  had  it  in  their  power,  to  say  that  no  verdict 
had  been  recorded  to  the  contrary— character ;  for,  like  the  laws  of 
this  glorious  country,  which  hold  all  men  to  be  rogues  unless  they  can 
prove  the  reverse,  (for  that  is  the  true  reading,  whatever  we  may 
cant  and  say  another  way,)  so  character,  for  all  men  in  your  great 
commercial  cities  presume  you  have  none,  unless  you  literally  carry 
it  in  your  hand,  when  you  ask  for  that  which,  if  you  were  nobly 
born,  you  would  obtain  upon  an  inverse  ratio—  I  mean  employment. 
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Many  attempts  were  made  to  manufacture  me  a  character,  by 
those  whose  interest  it  was  to  get  me  off  their  hands,  and  that  their 
own  reputation  might  receive  no  sullying  or  contaminating  effects  from 
a  member  of  their  family  wanting  one.  All  exerted  themselves  to  the 
uttermost ;  for  one  in  a  little  domestic  circle  wanting  that  essential 
to  commercial  advancement,  not  only  acts  obliquely,  but  very  often 
in  a  most  concentrated  focus,  upon  every  component  part  that  has  the 
(the  reverse  of)  honor  to  be  allied  to  him.  All  their  attempts 
dwindling  into  disregarded  abortions,  I  became  hourly  more  indiffer- 
ent to  all  around  me,  and  certainly  should  have  yielded  to  the  hor- 
rors of  despair,  when  an  event,  which  I  shall  now  relate,  altered  my 
unconcerned  ness. 

I  had  thought,  like  a  fool,  that  all  employment  depended  upon  cha- 
racter: perhaps  all  useful  employment  does ;  but  still  there  are  some 
very  brilliant  exceptions  to  this  rule.  I  had  for  a  long  time  began 
to  alter  my  opinions  of  Mr.  Floss'  notions  of  villany,  and  from  what 
I  have  seen  since  the  change  in  my  sentiments  took  place,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  may  live  to  be  a  convert  to  the  doctrines  of  Mr.  Floss 
before  I  die;  for  by  this  time  I  had  discovered  that  it  was  not  the 
loss  of  principle,  but  the  loss  of  the  reputation  of  it,  that  acted  as  a 
bar,  even  to  the  first  of  employments,  as  no  one  doubted  my  abilities, 
but  were  doubtful  of  their  own — hence  the  want  of  coalition. 

I  was  just  washing,  shaving,  and  promising  a  complete  renovation 
of  habits  to  my  dear  Emily,  (lor  I  think  every  day  rendered  our  union 
more  inseparable,  having  now  another  addition  to  our  family)  when  a 
knock — three  raps  and  a  bang — told  us  some  one  must  be  at  the  door, 
which  was  duly  announced  by  the  landlady,  when  at  the  same  time  I 
told  her  that  I  could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  but  the  inspector  who 
had  promised  to  call  upon  me,  to  walk  with  me  to  the  police-court, 
and  to  give  me  my  cue.  We  were  both  listening  to  hear  if  we  knew  the 
voice,  when  in  walked  Mr.  Mouldy.  My  wife  ordered  the  girl  to  hand 
him  a  chair,  and  she  did  so,  with  two  old  trashes  on  and  a  pair  of 
stockings  slipped  over  them — well  they  were  so,  as  they  fortunately 
covered  two  noles,  that,  as  to  extent,  appeared  to  be  entirely 
governed  by  the  size  of  the  heels.  But  still  it  was  better  than  having 
no  servant  at  all,  as  in  that  case,  as  my  dear  Emily  often  observed, 
we  should  have  had  to  shew  this  little  bit  of  courtesy  ourselves,  which 
could  never  have  been  considered  as  genteel,  but  would  have  mani- 
fested to  the  most  obtuse,  our  want  of  breeding. 

Mr.  Mouldy  sat  down  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had  been  used  to 
good  company,  and  did  not  appear  at  all  astonished  at  the  smartness 
of  our  lodging,  nor  the  economy  of  its  arrangements.  This  I  was  a 
little  surprised  at,  as  he  might  evidently  see  that  no  ordinary 
attention  bad  been  paid  towards  the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  our 
visitor;  for  independently  of  the  removal  of  the  washing-mug  (which 
had  just  contained  my  shirt,)  soap,  smoothing-irons,  the  five  scholars, 
and  the  forms,  (for  Emily  did  not  wish  every  body  to  know  that  we 
were  reduced  to  that  lowest  minimum  of  reduction,  turning  our 
accomplishments  into    quarters -of-butter,  bacon,    and    halfpenny* 
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worths  of  worsted,)  into  a  closet  behind  the  room,  Emily  had  washed 
the  child's  face  and  her  own — a  process,  poor  thing,  that  she  had  not 
always  time  to  put  them  through,  the  scholars  were  so  unruly —  taken 
her  hair  out  of  paper,  and  the  little  darling  out  of  the  ash-hole,  and 
positively,  to  my  fancy,  looked  as  charmingly  as  ever  she  had  done 
since  the  misfortune  of  the  twins, 

"  Mr.  Mouldy,  my  dear,"  said  I,  introducing  her. 

"  Happy  to  know  any  of  Mr.  Muggy nson's  friends,"  said  Emily, 
dropping  a  curtsy  which  would  have  puzzled  a  dancing  master's 
leg. 

Mr.  Mouldy  returned  it  with  an  "attempt"  which  plainly  shewed 
he  had  never  learned  even  the  "  lancers.''  I  was  surprised  at  this,  as, 
I  am  told  that  quadrilles  are  practised  to  great  perfection  even  dur- 
ing the  hoars  of  recreation  allowed  in  those  improving  gymnasia,  the 
treadmills. 

"  Very  awkward  piece  of  business,"  commenced  my  wife,  "  very 
indiscreet  Mr.  Mouldy.     It  will  be  well  if  it  don't  end  seriously." 

"  Oh,  no  fear  ma'am.  I  have  taken  the  steps,  and  I  also  think  I 
can  be  of  some  use  to  Mr.  Muggy nson." 

Emily  curtsied  again,  and  Mr.  Mouldy  perpetrated  another  strad- 
dle, and  I  cut  myself  whilst  shaving,  I  was  so  horribly  afraid  that 
he  would  disgrace  my  acquaintance  in  the  eyes  of  the  genteelest  of 
women. 

"No,  my  dear  ma'am,  no  fear  when  I  takes  a  thing  in  hand." 

"  But  what  could  have  caused  you  to  do  it  George  ?  Surely  such 
petty  creatures  as  they,  ought  to  be  beneath  the  notice  of  one  whose 
education " 

"Emily,  my  love,  it  was  all  through  you  and  those  sweet  babies 
who  have  the  happiness  to  call  you  mother." 

"  And  how  pray  ?" 

"  I  saw  those  little  ivory-handled  bells,  the  handle  easing  the 
gums  of  the  capacious-mouthed,  red-headed " 

"Quite  enough;  and  what  then  ?" 

"  I  happened  to  make  some  remarks  about  them,  when  the  red- 
headed mother  rejoined  rather  tartly,  which  begot  a  reply,  which 
produced  a  sneer,  and  finally  the  warm-headed  lady,  concluded  with 
observing  that  sich  baubles  was  only  for  sich  as  could  afford  um, 
and  not  for  the  children  of  sallow  dawdles  as  couldn't  cook  a  beef- 
steak, and  for  all  their  pride  was  as  ugly  as  sin,  and " 

"  Oh,"  screamed  my  wife,  "  I  want  to  hear  no  more.  George," 
said  my  Emily,  throwing  herself  into  the  most  sublime  attitude, 
"  if  you  had  not  resented  it,  I  should  never  have  loved  you  more. 
You  could  not  chastise  the  red-haired  trollop,  but  the  husband " 

"  I  blackened  both  his  eves,  and  broke  one  of  his  ribs." 

"  Two — two — Mr.  Muggynson,"  interjected  Mr.  Mouldy. 

"Then  you  are  my  husband  again,  my  dear  George,''  and  then 
she  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  the  scene  was  so  affecting 
that  Mr.  Mouldy  was  obliged  to  hide  his  emotions  under  his  hat, 
and  the  sentimental  servant — a  great  admirer  of  Mrs.  Muggynson — 
behind  the  door. 
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"  I  can  now  forgive  you  for  every  thing.  I  wish  you  bad  led 
him  a  widower,  however,  but  if  there  be  justice,  if  there  be  law — 
oh,  that  she  were  my  equal,  that  I  could  just  tear  her  red  locks,  and 
sell  them  to  make  beards  for  visors,  to  frighten  vulgar  young  cub» 
like  her  own,  to  bed  with.  Call  you  ugly,  oh,  my  lity-titi — I  could 
forgive  her  calling  ma-ma,  but  to  call  my  own — oh,  I  shall  lose  my 
senses.  George,  I  not  only  forgive  you,  all  your  past  offences,  in- 
cluding of  course  that  scene  of  the  hogshead,  but  I  pity,  actually 
pity  you,  for  my  ever  having  one  unjust  suspicion  of  your  love 
to  me,  your  fond  devotion  to  your  family,  and  at  all  times  your 
discretion." 

"  A  woive  fit  to  console  a  murderer.  I  wish  T  had  a  sich  a  one/r 
said  Mr.  Mouldy  in  a  deep  reverie. 

This  was  somewhat  an  equivocal  compliment,  but  Mr.  Mouldy 
mended  it  by  adding,  "  Mrs.  Moiddy  would  give  her  ears  for  such  a 
friend,  and  I  for  such  a  admirable  acquaintance." 

"  No  doubt, ""  said  my  dear  Emily,  in  reply  to  this  well-turned 
compliment, "  Mrs.  Mouldy  is  a  very  agreeable  lady ;  and  I  should 
be  most  happy  to  see  her  to  tea.,r 

"And  I  tell  you,  ma'am,  how  that  happiness  can  be  made  ten- 
fold, just  to  come  to  tea,  on  the  very  day  that  she  promised  to  go  to 
the  pawnbroker's  lady  for  the  same  purpose,  and  tell  her  as  that 
was  the  rason  she  could  not  attend." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Mouldy,  I  can  never  repay  you."*  And  then  she 
rave  him  an  idea  of  what  sort  of  a  curtsy  she  could  have  made  if  she 
had  only  had  the  luck  to  have  been  a  duchess,  and  Mr.  Mouldy  was 
about  to  play  the  fool  again,  when  I  reminded  him  that  it  was  time 
to  be  going ;  he  admitted  that  it  was,  and  after  shaking  hands  ra- 
pidly, he  dashed  down  stairs,  I  followed,  leaving  Emily  in  ecstasies 
at  the  gallantry  and  affection  of  her  husband. 
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Arrived  at  the  Court-room,  I  was  permitted,  through  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Mouldy  and  Mr.  Muss,  to  take  a  seat  in  front  of  the 
dock,  Mr.  Muss  just  whispering,  "remember,  one  good  turn  deserves 
another;"  and  then,  after  rubbing  his  eyes  for  a  considerable  time, 
they  appearing  to  languish  from  that  complaint  called  "  hot  coppers/' 
he  added  "  I  wish  we  had  a  glass  of  whisky  and  a  point  of  purl  each. 
I  troid  to  ate  a  red  herrin,  but  I  couldn't  pick  a  bone ;  we  must  not 
begin  quoite  so  soon  to  night.  Do  I  look  all  roight  ?  I  must  have 
a  glass ;  my  hand  shakes  so,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  give  my  evi- 
dence, my  mouth's  so  droy  I  can't  wroite  a  d — d  word.      Here  Mr. 

Mouldy,  are  we  to  say,  as — number  seventeen  came  drunk  ?  or " 

"Sartinly;  I  told  you  so." 

"  111  be  back  in  foive  minits ;  but  I  must  have  a  glass,  for  I  can 
remember  nothing  this  way.  Two  or  three  says  they  left  retainers 
last  night  with  me  :  I  don't  remember  a  word  on't."  And  for  this 
purpose  Mr.  Muss  left  the  court. 

I  had  not  sat  many  minutes  when  Mr.  Sharpwrit  entered,  and 
took  the  very  seat  before  me,  I  just  covering  the  end  of  my  nose — 
an  excellent  plan  when  not  wishing  to  be  recognized.  I  was  glad  to 
find  that  the  stipendiary  was  not  on  the  bench  that  morning. 

"  We  must  let  the  case  come  on  just  the  same  as  if  it  was  all  right," 
whispered  Mr.  Mouldy,  "  and  then  the  prosecootor  will  express  a 
hintimation  to  arrange  this  little  unpleasant  affair  out  of  coort,  which 
will  of  coorse  be  agreed  to/' 

I  nodded  assent,  and  soon  heard  the  clerk  call  out — 

" No.  17,  George  Muggynson.  Where's  your  witnesses?  now 
officer  125.  Mouldy  where's  the  prosecutor  ? — swear  him.  Turn 
your  head  this  way — speak  as  that  gentleman  can  hear  you — never 
mind  looking  at  the  defendant — hold  your  noise,  well  hear  you  just 
now,  what's  the  nature  of  the  charge  ?   Silence." 

After  this  general  exordium,  which  was  uttered  all  in  a  breath, 
the  little  fat  pawnbroker  mounted  the  witness-box  and  said,  "  That 
'ere  young " 

"  Stop,"  said  about  thirteen  at  once,  "  you're  not  sworn.  Why 
don't  you  swear  him  ?" 

Well,  he  was  sworn  and  then  began  again — 

"  That  there  young  man  corned  into  my  shop  yesterday " 

(By  the  magistrate)  "  Was  he  in  liquor  ?" 

"  Oh,  very  much,''   said  Mr.    Muss,  who  had  just  returned  inta 
court 

"How  do  you  know — were  you  there  ?''  asked  one  of  the  clerks. 
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Mr.  Muss  was  silent,  but  just  tipped  a  wink  to  his  friend,  the  po- 
lice-case advocate  as  much  as  to  say,  "  there's  law  for  you." 

Well  the  prosecutor  rambled  on  to  the  amount  of  a  score  of  "  as 
hows,"  and  "  but  ifs,"  when  the  worthy  magistrate  asked  if  the  po- 
lice were  soon  in  attendance  ? 

"Oh  immediately,  Mr.  Mouldy  was  on  the  spot  before  I  expected 
him,"  expeditiously  asserted  the  ribless  pawnbroker." 

(Worthy  magistrate.) — "Take  care  that  he  is  not  so  on  some  other 
occasion."  (Laughter  in  favor  of  the  magistrate  by  the  whole  court, 
the  pawnbroker  and  his  friends  heartily  despising  such  an  insinuation, 
as  being  unrelating  to  the  present  inquiry.) 

The  servant  girl  then  went  through  the  ceremony  of  being  sworn ; 
and  having  her  body  turned  towards  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  her 
head  to  my  "lord  judge,"  for  so  she  addressed  him,  in  despite  of  the 
admonition  to  the  contrary — 

"That  there  prisoner  on  the  bench,"  said  she  attempting  to  turn 
her  head  towards  me,  to  see  if  the  evidence  of  her  eyes  agreed  with 
her  story,  but  which  was  speedily  turned  to  its  former  position.  It 
appears  however,  she  got  a  glimpse  of  me,  for  on  being  told  it  was 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  she  said,  "my  lord,  I  thought  1  was  to  spake 
the  truth  and  nothing " 

"Certainly.'' 

"Well  then,  if  I  am,  just  put  him  to  the  bar,  as  I  cannot  swear 
with  my  conscience  that  he's  at  the  bar,  when  I  sees  him  sitting  on 
that  bench,  with  a  cushion  on,"  pointing  to  me  with  her  finger  be- 
hind, her  face  still  towards  the  magistrate. 

"You  are  a  very  intelligent  witness,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
very  observation  will  furnish  a  precedent  for  the  arrangement  of  pri- 
soners and  defendants  in  future,  and  it  certainly  ought  to  put  to  the 
blush,  that  officer  who  attempted  to  give  you  advice.     Proceed." 

"  Yes  sir.  That  young  man  coined  into  our  shop,  I  suppose,  for 
when  I  heard  him  breaking  windows  with  the  flat-irons,  as  hard  as  he 
could,  I  runued " 

"  Really  sir,  excuse  me  for  one  moment,"  said  I. 

"WTho  defends  vou  sir?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

"Mvself." 

"  I  trust  you  have  not  been  mistaken  in  the  talent  of  your  advo- 
cate— ha,  ha."     (Loud  laughter.) 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  not  in  that  of  my  judge." 

"No  rudeness  to  the  bench,  sir;  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  com- 
mit you,  and  there  woidd  be  no  mistake  in  that."  (More  con- 
tortions.) 

"There  might  be  a  very  great  one?'  said  I,  emphatically,  "but 
perhaps,  before  you  go  any  further,  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to 
inform  the  girl  that  if  she  forswears  herself,  it  will  be  your  painful 
duty  to  hang  her." 

"Oh!"  screamed  the  girl,  "my  goodness  gracious  me!  Master 
said  it  was  only  a  month,  without  labor,  or — oh,  my " 
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Silence,  don't  be  afraid;  it's  a  point  of  law  the  defendant  has  a 
right  to  be  satisfied  about." 

And  for  that  purpose  both  the  clerks  sprang  one  to  either  ear,  and, 
after  about  half-a-minute's  whispering,  they  jumped  down,  and  thfii 
the  worthy  magistrate  observed  that  he  could  only  transport  her  for 
seven  years;  and  then  both  the  clerks  jumped  up  to  his  ears  again — 
pity  they  were  not  longer,  and  then  less  springing  would  have  done — 
and  after  they  had  again  regained  their  seats,  the  worthy  magistrate 
observed  that  the  law  could  only  give  her  seven  years. 

"Oh,  but," said  the  girl  Til  tell  the  truth  without  it,  master  desaved 
me." 

And  she  was  just  beginning  again  to  try  to  tell  the  truth,  and  for 
that  purpose  was  taking  another  peep,  when,  getting  a  fair  view  of 
my  face  she   at  once  exclaimed — 

"Oh,  my  good  gracious  me,  if  it  isn't  my  Lord  Souler,  he  as 
gave  me  a  crown  for  fetching  a  car  to  our  hou?e,  when  I  lived  with 
Mrs. " 

"I  claim  the  reward,"  cried  some  one,  jumping  up  from  themidstof 
the  seats  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  reporters.     "I  claim,  I " 

"Hollo,  hollo !"  said  the  worthy  magistrate,  "what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this?" 

"Oh,  please  you,  this  is no,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit — for  it  was 

no  other  than  that  distinguished  member  of  the  law  himself,  who  spoke, 
and  who  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  appearing  agaiust  his  refrac- 
tory clerk,  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle — "  no,  it's  only  his  friend." 

"Yes,  I  sees  it  is  only  he,"  said  the  girl. 

"Well,  but  even  as  the  friend  of  Lord  Sonlcr  the  gentleman  is 
not  to  be  treated  with  rudeness.  I  am  surprised  that  any  person  who 
has  the  appearance " 

" I  ask  your  pardon,  sir,"  sad  Mr.  Sharpwrlt,  ere  the  magistrate 
concluded. 

"Yes,  and  the  pardon  of  Lord  Souler's  friend;  it  is  one  thing  for 
gentlemen  to  have  jokes  with  one  another,  which,  I  must  say,  I  have 
a  little  indulged  in,  but  which,  I  am  sure,    the  gentleman's  g'>od 

sense  will  suggest  an  excuse  for,  and 1  suppose,  in  point  of  fact, 

officer,  this  has  been  some  lark — very  wrong,  though — but  I  think  the 
affair  had  better  be  settled  out  of  court.  These  little  ebullitions  are 
incidental  to  the  youth  of  our  aristocracy.  You  say  he  was  tipsy, 
Mr.  Muss,  when  he  was  brought  in  last  night  ?" 

"  Oh,  very,"  replied  that  worthy  functionary. 

"Would  you  permit  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  relation  fo  this 
gentleman,  I  think  I  could  throw  some  light  upon  it,"  gently  sur- 
mised Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"Really,  sir,  the  court  cannot  permit  itself  to  be  interrupted  in 
this  way:  the  couTt  perhaps  can  see  with  as  little  light  as  yourself, 
and " 

At  this  moment  up  jumped  both  the  clerks  again,  and  each  had 
another  conference  with  the  gentleman's  ears. 

"Ha,   ha,   ha!    is  that   the   individual  who  got  apprehended   in 
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Dublin,  through  his  foolish  pertinacity  ?  One  would  have  thought 
you  had  paid  sufficiently  dear  for  your  meddling  in  other  people's 
affairs  on  another  occasion.  Let  me  advise  you/'  said  the  worthy 
magistrate  to  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  "let  me  advise  you." 

Now,  although  the  worthy  magistrate  made  this  special  request  to 
Mr.  Sharpwrit,  and  Mr.  Sharpwrit  nodded  assent  to  the  worthy 
gentleman's  proposal,  they  neither  of  them  said  another  word  on  the 
matter ;  but  the  remark  had  the  misfortune  to  draw  the  eyes  of  all 
present  on  the  little  member  of  the  law,  and  which  were  not  taken 
off  any  sooner  when  the  girl  informed  the  whole  court  that  "That 
there's  the  gentleman  as  charged  my  poor  missus  better  nor  seventy 
pounds  for  going  after  Lord  Souler  to  Dublin,  though  she  never 
ordered  him,  bekase  he  said  he  got  apprehended  by  Lord  Souler  for 
following  him,  and "  (A  roar  against  Sharpwrit.) 

"The  prosecootor  in  this  case  is  most  hanxious  to  adopt  your 
advice,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Mouldy,  after  the  laugh  had  subsided. 

"He  acts,  in  my  opinion,  very  wisely,"  said  the  worthy  magistrate. 

I  was  about  leaving  the  court,  after  making  a  most  lordly  bow  to 
his  worship,  who  returned  it  with  interest,  when  the  girl  turned  round 
to  the  bench,  and 'said — 

"My  lord,  I  should  wish  to  ax  that  gentleman  one  question  more 
afore  he  laves,  jusj  to  satisfy  my  conscience." 
Certainly,"  said  his  worship. 

If  you  please,  Sir,"  said  she  to  me,  "did  you  give  missus  that 
five  shillings  for  fetching  the  car,  in  money,  or  was  it  in  part  of  that 
cheque  on  the  bank?" 

I  nardly  knew  what  to  say,  but  saw  the  necessity  of  some  answer, 
and  said,  "I  always  pay  servants'  fees  in  cash." 

"Then  I  am  roobed,  and  I  always  thout  so." 

I  was  most  anxious  to  get  out,  as  I  found  the  inquiry  had  liked  to 
have  got  much  hotter  than  I  intended  it.  It  evidently  had  the 
effect  of  terrifying  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  for  when  the  name  of  Poredyffle 
was  called,  there  was  no  one  present  to  prefer  a  charge  of  assault 
and  battery  against  him ;  so  as  Mr.  Poredyffle  was  going  out  I  re- 
solved to  speak  to  him. 

For  this  purpose  I  followed  him,  and  offered  him  my  hand.  He 
for  some  time  appeared  as  if  not  disposed  to  accept  it,  but  when  I 

Pressed  upon  him  the  fact,  that  we  had  never  yet  quarrelled,  and  that 
always  had  a  respect  for  him  individually,  he,  after  a  while  ex- 
tended his  arm,  not  without  shaking  his  head,  as  if  he  were  inwardly 
saying,  that  if  he  were  poor,  he  had  not,  like  me,  done  any  thing  to 
disgrace  himself.  I  felt  the  justice  of  the  rebuke,  but  did  not 
pretend  to  understand  it,  and  so  asked  him  if  he  would  honor  me 
with  his  company  to  dinner.  After  a  good  deal  of  hesitation  he 
consented,  and  I  imagined  that  his  inclination  bad  received  a  spur 
when  I  informed  him  we  had  some  prime  bottled  porter.  We  were 
just  sheering  off  for  this  purpose,  when  Mr.  Muss  with  Mouldy,  called 
out — 
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m  Hollo,  hollo,  hollo,  why,  you  arn't  going  away  a  that'uns  ?  let  us 
have  one  whip  at  parting.  Come  old  fellow,"  said  he,  slapping  Abel 
on  the  back,  "come  you  got  off  toidy;  I  tould  you  I  would  do  what 
I  could.  Come  let  us  go  into  Bullock's  and  have  a  parting;  besides 
I  expects  a  h inspector  or  two,  with  two  or  three  custom  and  exci- 
fters,  who  have  a  few  accounts  to  settle,  and  the  attorney  will  be 
there  for  his  retainers — I  must  deduct  moine  first,  in  coorse,"  said 
Mr,  Muss  with  a  leer,  "  Besides,"  added  he,  "  I  thought,  Mr.  Mug- 
gynson,  you  wanted  to  talk  over  your  intentions  of  jining  the  force; 
10  we  had  all  better  go  and  have  one  game  moor  of  cribbage,  at  Bul- 
lock's. Here,  young  woman,  you  are  not  going  away  a  that'uns," 
said  Mr.  Muss  to  the  intelligent  witness,  as  he  saw  her  taking  her 
departure,  "  come,  just  have  one  glass  at  Bullock's.1' 

We  went  straight  jiome,  I  introducing  Abel  as  stately  as  the  import- 
ance of  the  occasion  demanded.  He  was  not  received  so  courteously 
by  Emily  as  I  expected ;  but  when  she  was  told  he  was  an  excellent 
teacher  of  French,  as  well  as.  a  very  good  nurser,  it  made  a  visible 
alteration  in  those  features,  which  had  suffered  so  mortifying  a  shock 
from  the  remarks  of  the  little  fat  pawnbroker's  wife.  However,  to 
do  her  justice,  the  dinner  was  a  very  comfortable  one,  as  the  meat 
was  sent  for  from  a  cook-shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  two  of  its  pro- 
prietor's little  darlings  honoring  Mrs.  Muggynson  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  their  education,  the  charge  for  which  was  to  be  taken  out 
in  eating.  We  consequently  had  to  send  out  for  two  pounds  of  nice, 
fat  roasted-pork,  with  the  rind  cut  transversely.  The  potatos  were 
boiled  along  with  the  family's,  so  you  may  imagine  gentlemen,  what 
a  delicious  repast  we  had,  added  to  which  we  had  four  pint  bottles 
of  porter,  Emily,  herself  drinking  one,  as  she  was  nursing  at  the  time, 
and  Abel  and  myself  the  other  three,  and  then  came  upon  the  hos- 
pitable board  plenty  of  cigars  and  a  flat  stone  jug  of  whisky,  a  pre- 
sent from  Mr.  Mouldy  :  it  is  astonishing  how  soon  an  acquaintance 
springs  up  between  people  who  know  something  of  each  other. 
These,  with  plenty  of  hot  water  and  sugar,  opened  Abel's  heart,  and 
through  the  opening  flew  out  many  an  offer;  amongst  others, 
was  one  to  teach  my  accomplished  Emily,  French,  which  he  said  he 
could  do,  and  the  scholars  at  the  same  time,  "  for"  continued  Abel 
"  I  have  observed  that  beginners  always  improve  the  fastest  in 
classes." 

"  What  ?"  exclaimed  my  Emily  in  surprise,  "  surely  Mr.  Pore- 
dyffle,  you  would  not  have  me  to  stand  up  with  my  own  pupils?" 

"Certainly not,  if  I  found  that  you  outstripped  diem,  which,  being 
so  much  older,  you  ought  to  do,  though  I  have  often  seen  children," 
continued  poor  Abel,  shaking  his  head  very  knowingly  and  smiling  a 
little  triumphantly,  "beat  adult  pupils  hollow;  but  of  course  that 
will  have  to  be  tried,  and " 

"I  think  it  will  not  though  ;  I  should  like  to  know  where  my  au- 
thority would  be  in  a  fortnight  ?" 

"Oh  you  would  regain  it  again,  when  they  came  to  their  knitting, 
or " 
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"  Mr.  Poredyflle,"  inderdictecl  my  wife,  completely  astounded, 
"  do  I  entreat  you,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  you  this  fact,  that  no 
such  vulgar  features  are  permitted  in  the  education  of  those  who 
honor  mv  seminary  with  a  selection  for  their  studies." 

"Oh,  my  dear,  madam  I  was  not  aware;  but  I  knitted  myself  a  pair 
af  stockings  last  winter,  when  it  was  too  dark  to  read  and  I 
had  no  candle.  I  did  it  just  to  pass  time  on,  and,  besides,  knitted 
hose  being  very   comfortable  and   dry,  I  think  it  is  a  nice  amuse- 


ment." 


n 


Oh,  I  profess  to  teach  every  thing  to  young  ladies  which  has  for 
its  object  amusement;  but  to  attempt  to  teach  in  a  polite  seminary, 
such  as  I  have  the  honor  of  conducting,  any  thing  that  is  useful, 
would  not  only  be  perfectly  ridiculous,  but  obviously  would  displace 
the  elite  of  my  school,  and  give  place  to  its  opposite  character." 
"Perhaps  it   would    be   as    well,"  said   I,  as    I    perceived    that 

Soor  Emily  and  Abel  did  not  exactly  understand  each  other,    "  for 
Ir.  Poredvffle  to  attend  to  the  French-  classes  two  or   three  times  a 

week,  and  then  after  tea " 

"  Aye,"  said  Abel,  "  after  a  warm  cup  of  tea — it's  years  since  I 
took  one  in  a  family  circle — I  can  give  Mrs.  Muggy nson  lessons  in 
half  a  dozen  languages  if  she  chooses,  in  philosophy,  ethics,  or  on  lire 
bassoon  if  you  can  borrow  an  instrument ;  it  would  pass  winter  nights 
away  beautifully,  by  a  good  fire,"  said  Abel,  rubbing  his  hands,  and 
not  discovering  that  Mrs.  Muggynson  and  I  were  almost  in  splitting 
with  laughter  at  his  odd  gesticulations,  as  the  thoughts  of  his  old 
amusements  were,  with  all  the  retrospective  power  of  youthful  remi- 
niscence, flitting  o'er  his  memory.  "  I  remember,"  continued  Abel 
with  a  deep-drawn  sigh,  "  when  a  boy  at  home,  I  had  a  young  don- 
key— Zeb  we  called  him,  because  he  was  so  like  a  zebra — poor  Zeb 
he  must  be  dead  years  ago  !  but  when  1  used  to  play  to  him  some 
merry  little  solos,  he  used  to  imitate  the  bassoon  so  naturally,  that 
many — and  I  dare  say  there  are  some  who  remember  it  still — said 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  did  they  only  close  their  eyes,  which 
was  playing,  or  which  was  imitating.  Poor  Zebby,  ha,  ha,  ha.  Then 
we  had  a  calf,  too,  that  positively,  I  think,  in  time,  for  the  creature 
shewed  amazing  precocity,  I  could  have  taught  almost  as  well  as 
Zebbv ;  but  I  don't  know  either  — " 

"And  where  is  your  bassoon  now,  Mr.  Poredyffle  ?"  asked  my  wife, 
when  the  subsidency  of  her  laughter  permitted. 

"  Ah,  where  a  great  many  of  my  old  recollections  arc — gone  !  In- 
deed, it  is  as  well  some  of  them  are  ;  but  it  is  hard  that  we  cannot 
part  with  the  evil  of  our  associations,  but  we  must  relinquish  the 
good." 

"There,"  thought  my  wife,  "there's  a  chance  of  getting  to  know 
a  little'more  about  our  new  acquaintance  ;"  for  she  had  not  only,  often 
heard  me  name  him,  but  her  curiosity  was  a  little  excited — no  diffi- 
cult thing,  by  the  bye — to  know  something  additional. 

"Then  you  have  parted  with  friends  whom  you  love,  no  doubt — " 
said  my  wife,  a  little  cautiously,  as  she  perceived  that  the  question 
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put  rather  gingerly  as  it  was,  had  the  effect  of  causing  Mr.  Abel  to 
move  about  upon  his  chair.  I  perceived  this,  and  so,  to  change  the 
subject,  said  that  if  a  bassoon  were  all  he  wanted  to  make  his  win- 
ter evenings  a  little  more  agreeable,  I  thought  I  could  get  him  one. 
His  eves  brightened  up  at  the  thought  of  it. 

"Ah,  but  little  Zebbv." 

"  Oh,"  said  my  wife  good-naturedly,  "  if  a  donkey  be  all  you 
want,  we  can  find  you  plenty  here — every  dandy  you  meet  will  sup- 
ply you  with  an  ass  to  plav  to." 

"Good,  good — ha,  ha,  ha, — very  good,"  said  Abel  in  ecstasies. 
And  my  wife  ever  afterwards  said  that  Mr.  Poredyfflehad  certainly 
an  extraordinary  turn  for  wit. 

"  Now,"  said  my  wife,  "  I  am  just  thinking,  since  Mr.  Poredyffle 
is  kind  enough  to  say  that  he  will  superintend  my  French  class ;  and 
you  know,  my  dear,  I  play  the  piano  to  perfection,  that  if  we  could 
only  hire  an  instrument,  we  might  have  a  musical  class  too." 

"  Certainly,  that  would  assist  of  all  things,"  said  Abel  rubbing  up 
his  hair,  with  a  long  toothed-comb,  made  on  the  instant  of  his  own 
hand  and  fingers. 

"  That  would  add  very  much  to  the  elite — would  give  great  eclat — 
if  we  could  only  get  an  instrument — "  continued  my  dear  Emily 
financially. 

Oh,  my  poor  bassoon  !"  mournfully  ejaculated  her  new  usher. 
Well,  my  dear,"  said  I,  "  I  can  manage  for  you  both,  and  in- 
deed in  both  respects.  I  have  a  relation  who  has  a  bassoon ;  and,  I 
think  he  will  part  with  it  to  me,  on  my  only  signifying  a  desire  to 
have  it.  I  think  also  that  the  same  friend,  if  I  am  to  judge  of  the 
power  of  a  secret,  will  give  me  a  reference  for  a  piano." 

"Oh  that  will  be  charming.  I  shall  begin  to  imagine  that  I 
have  reverted  to  those  halcyon  days,  whose  happiness  was  only  dis- 
turbed bv " 

Now  there  is  no  doubt  but  my  Emilv  was  about  to  turn  some  verv 
charming  period,  if  not  to  commit  poetry  itself,  but  was  unhap- 
pily interrupted  by  poor  Abel,  who  in  a  most  mal-apropos  manner,  at 
least  to  the  susceptible  feelings  of  your  servant,  added — 

'•  Your  getting  married — generally  a  bad  job." 

No,  no,  no/'  said  my  Emily,  "  never  whilst  I  have  my  dear, 
dear " 

"  When  I  am  gone,'*  said  Abel,  seeing  my  wife  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  her  method  of  embracing. 

"Dearhusband ,"  continued  the  sweetner  of  allmy  cares,  at  the  same 
time  throwing  her  arms  round  my  neck,  and  kissing  me  as  fervently 
as  if  she  had  been  a  mistress,  instead  of  a  lawful  "  married  wife." 

I  gently  moved  her  off  me,  and  gave  her  a  nod  and  a  wink  to  be 
going  to  bed,  as  I  perceived  the  whisky  was  getting  into  her  head. 
It  must  be ;  for,  what  had  I  done  to  deserve  such  tenderness  ?  She 
took  the  hint,  as  she  was  always  a  very  obedient  wife,  save  when  in 
those  periodical  fits,  to  which  I  believe  all  married  ladies  arc  more  or 
less  liable — I  mean,  when  they  see  all  your  actions  as  if  they  viewed 
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them  through  a  piece  of  green  glass,  and  then  I  must,  as  her  husband, 
reserve  my  eulogiums.  Emily  was  truly  of  a  pacific  temper,  and 
exhibited  a  strong  proof  of  it  now,  by  moving  out  of  the  room  as 
elegantly,  and  as  politely,  as  the  infinitesimal  dose  of  whisky- toddy, 
which  Mr.  Poredyffle  and  I  had  persuaded  her  to  take,  would 
allow. 

So  soon  as  all  restraints  were  removed  from  the  bottle — for,  that  of 
a  sealed  cork  is  not  a  more  fonnidable  one  than  the  presence  of  the 
ladies — Abel  and  I  commenced  the  evening,  and  very  soon  made  a 
morning  of  it,  to  the  oblivious  delight  of  Abel,  his  last  toast  embracing 
so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  a  conglomeration  of  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Muggynson,  and  short  treatises  on  practical  philosophy.  I  insisted 
that  he  should  take  his  bed  with  us,  as  the  night  was  boisterous  and 
rainy ;  being  satisfied  that  he  had  no  other  lodging,  particularly 
after  his  quarrel  with  Sharpwrit,  I  therefore  extended  my  hospitality, 
as  he  was  pleased  to  term  it — to  that  of  insisting  he  should  honor  my 
lodging  by  taking  a  bed  in  it.  For  this  purpose,  I  took  him  up  to 
where  the  two  children  and  two  of  Emily's  boarders  were  sleeping, 
and,  after  bidding  him  good  night,  fastened  the  door,  and  left  him  to 
turn  into  bed. 

Early  in  the  morning,  my  Emily,  awaking  first,  asked  what  time 
Mr.  Poredyffle  left,  on  the  preceding  night.  I  told  her,  the  night 
was  so  boisterous,  I  could  not  think  of  allowing  him  to  depart. 

"Then  I  must  arise,  and  look  out  for  breakfast.     Let  me  see," 
continued  my  little  managing  wife,  "  let  me  see — there  is  fourpence 
owing  for   Miss  Mary   M'Fat's   schooling;   that  will  pay  for   the 
herrings — we  cannot  give  Mr.  Poredyffle  less  ?v 
Certainly  not,  my  love." 

Then  there  is  the  sugar  and  coffee.  Well,  let  me  consider — 
there  is  Master  Lorenzo  Adolphus  Diggs.  His  papa  was  here 
yesterday,  and  said  that  he  would  not  mind  paying  in  advance,  pro- 
vided we  would  take  it  out  in  tea  and  coffee,  as  he  is  an  Excise  officer; 
so  of  course,  my  dear,  I  acceded.  But  still,  there  is  the  sugar. 
Hang  that  little  Lucretia  Potts — will  her  ringworm  never  get  better  ? 
I  have  got  already  three  pounds  of  brown,  on  advance  of  her  next 
.quarter;  but  I  think  they  will  let  us  go  as  far  as  another  quarter  of  a 
pound  at  any  rate:  as  Mr.  Potts  is  a  locker  in  the  Customs,  of 
course  it  costs  him  nothing.  But  Mrs.  Potts  still  keeps  bothering 
about  Lucretia's  ringworm ;  it  would  not  matter  to  me  if  the  child  had 
a  ringdove,  so  I  could  work  out  the  sugar,  or  they  would  trust  more. 
I  advised  her  to  send  Master  Cicero  Caesar  in  her  place,  but  she  says 
(though  she  very  much  wants  him  out  of  the  way,  as  that  she  considers 
is  the  only  object  of  juvenile  seminaries,)  she  thinks  it  will  be  quite 
early  enough  to  send  him  when  he  is  weaned; — she's  a  dull  woman. 
Well  there  is  bread,  and  milk;  a  pennyworth  of  milk  would  do,  to 
make  the  cream  of,  and  the  children's  breakfasts  too;  there  is  nothing 
like  good  milk  porridge  for  children  in  a  morning,  and  the  two  board- 
ers are  not  saucy — to  do  them  justice  they  are  willing  to  eat  any  thing, 
and  we  generally  have  something.     Oh,  by  the  bye,  well  thought  onf 
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there  was  a  loaf  brought  here  in  mistake  from  the  baker's  last  night; 
of  course  we  can  use  it  as  our  own,  so  that  we'd  better  get  breakfast 
at  once,  as  they  may  be  coming  for  it;  that  would  be  awkward;  but 
I'll  get  the  toast  cut  before  the  landlady  is  up.  Well,  after  all,  there 
are  the  chips  and  the  coals — I  really  can  go  no  further,"  said  Emily, 
as  she  put  the  staylace  point  through  the  last  loop  at  the  top  of  her 
stays.  "Come,  my  dear,  you  try  a  bit  whilst  I  go  and  cut  the  toast. 
I  have  only  left  you  the  coals  and  chips  to  manage — the  rest,  I  think, 
I  can  make  sure  of,  but  the  Lord  knows,  there  are  many  slips 
between — bless  my  soul,"  said  she,  as  she  discovered  that  in  attempting 
to  put  her  arm  into  her  gown  sleeve,  she  had  got  it  through  a  hole  in 
the  front,  "dear  me,  if  I  had  known  we  should  have  had  company,  I 
would  have  most  certainly  repaired  this  morning- wrapper;  as  it  is,  I 
believe  I  must  be  giving  it  a  few  basting  stiches,  the  economy  of  my 
bosom  will  be  so  disarranged  else,  and  particularly  as  I  am  nursing. 
No  doubt,  Mr.  Poredyffle  has  been  used  to  good  society,  and  that 
alone  will  make  him  impudent.  Well,  what  about  the  chips  and 
coals?" 

"Sell  the  whisky-bottle  for  the  first,  the  one  that  we  were 
drinking  out  of  last  night — of  course  Mr.  Mouldy  will  not  expect  it 
back." 

"The  very  tiling  for  the  chips;  we  shall  be  able  to  get  'rosin' 
ones  for  that.     Well,  love,  the  coals." 

"Do  you  think  Abel's  hat  worth  pawning?"  said  I. 

"Heavens  !  what  for?"  returned  the  astonished  Emily. 
Because  I  could  easily  make  him  believe  that  he  came  without  it." 
George !  our  guest  ?" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!  no.  The  fact  is,  my  love,  if  you  will  take  out  my 
purse,  you  will  find  three-pence  at  one  end,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  at 
the  other.     Take  out  the  three-pence." 

"  And  with  it  ?" 

"  Buy  the  coals,  a  quarter  of  a  hundred,  and  order  the  girl  to  tell 
the  coal  people  to  send  them  in  a  barrow,  and  give  some  credit  to  the 
lodging,  and  tell  her  to  see  that  they  give  weight,  and  no '  degging' 
as  we  shall  pass  them  through  the  same  ordeal  (tell  them  so)  that 
we  do  the  sugar.  We  don't  keep  an  old  pair  of  pepper  scales  for 
nothing." 

"Take  care  of  that  dear  child,"  said  my  wife,  as  she  gave  a 
finishing  touch  to  her  hair,  preparatory  to  her  leaving  the  room  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  her  domestic  duties,  whilst  I  said  my  morn- 
ing orisons,  and  dozed  off  the  fumes  of  the  whisky.  I  had  scarcely 
got  into  an  agreeable  remission  of  the  "blues"  when  my  wife  returned, 
with  something  like  surprise  in  her  eye. 

"Where,"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  opened  the  door,  "did  you  put 
Mr.  Poredyflfe  last  night  ?" 

"Where?"  said  I,  "why,  with  the  children." 

"  With  the  what  ?"  said  my  wife,  in  the  most  manifest  terror. 

"  With  the  children." 
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"Ob,  heaven!  the  reputation  of  my  seminary  is  gone  for  ever; 
that  hitherto  unblemished  character,  which  my  establishment  has  so 
justly  maintained,  is  banished  for  ever.  Oh,  miserable,  unhappy  man, 
what  could  you  have  been  thinking  of?  Want  of  breakfast,  want  of 
wrapper,  wanting  your  love,  your  company,  when  fighting  your 
enemies*  foes  in  a  far-distant  country,  wanting  the  certain  knowledge 
that  you  were  true  to  me,  that  your  fidelity  was  equal  to  your  bravery, 

all  this,  and  more — (gulp) — and " 

Why,  hi  the  devil's  name,  what  is  to  do?" 
You  do  well  to  apostrophize  him  in  your  conjurations,  and  he 
must   have   lent  you  much  more  than  his  name,    or  it  is  morally 
impossible  —oh,  it  must  be " 

"  What,"  I  roared  out,  "  what  is  it  I  have  done  ?  what  is  to  do 
with  the  bed  ?" 

"  Oh,  the  dreadful  example !  and  before  my  own  tender  babies' 
eyes," 

•'What  have  I  done  ?"  once  more  I  demanded,  "who  is  there 
in  bed  ?" 

"Who  ? — the  new  Irish  servant,  whom  I  hired  only  last  night.  It  is 
disgraceful  of  Mr.  Poredyffie;  he  ought  to  have  sprung  up,  like  a 
young  antelope  from  a  crouched  rattlesnake,  the  instant  he  had  found 
it  out :  so  get  up  immediately,  and  rescue,  if  possible,  virtue  from 
the  suspicion  even  of  an  anchorite." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  Abel's  chastity,"  said  I,  "but  you  had  better 
go  and  call  up  the  girl,  and  satisfy  all  your  dismay  by  asking  her  all 
about  it." 

"Oh,  I  would  not  go  into  the  room  for  the  world,  unless  you 
accompany  me." 

Finding  that  Emily  was  determined  in  this  piece  of  virtuous 
prudence,  I  at  once  got  up,  dressed,  and  with  mv  wife,  went  into 
the  room  where  all  this  immorality  was  supposed  to  be  in  earning  on. 
When  we  got  there  however,  an  "anchorite's"  scepticism  as  to  the 
virtue  of  Abel  would  have  been  allayed ;  for  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
one  side  of  the  bed  lay  the  great  red-headed  Irish  girl,  between  her 
and  Abel  lay  the  four  children,  one  across  another,  and  on  the  nearest 
side  of  the  bed,  lay  one  half  of  poor  Abel  himself,  the  other  half 
subdivided  itself  between  the  bed-stock  and  two  chairs  which  he  had 
placed  beside  the  bed,  to  keep  him  from  slipping  off*  altogether.  In 
one  arm  he  held  three  of  the  children,  and  the  other,  with  a  griped 
fist  at  the  end,  was  seeking  repose  in  the  distended  jaws  of  the  snoring 
wench.  In  short,  my  most  fastidiously  virtuous  wife  confessed,  that 
a  more  innocent  tableau  could  not  be  exhibited. 

"Thank  heaven!"  exclaimed  my  devout  wife — "aad,  oh,  let  me 
admire,  with  becoming  devotion,  the  mysterious  wonders  of  thy 
ways.  The  reputation  of  my  juvenile  seminary  is,  as  I  trust  it  will 
ever  be,  whilst  its  present  mistress  presides  over  it,  inviolate." 

My  wife  deemed  it  advisable,  howe\  er,  that  Mr.  PoredyfHe  should 
be  called  up;  but  this  was  an  awkward  job,  as  he  might  be  put  to 
the  blush  to  see  where  he  had  been  all  night.     On  the  contrary,  to 
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call  up  the  girl  first,  she,  on  making  the  discovery,  might  disturb 
all  the  neighbourhood  with  horrible  imputations  that  she  might  cast 
upon  the  character  of  her  new  mistress — first  night  too.  It  was  a  nice 
point,  and,  after  about  ten  minutes'  cogitation,  poor  Emily  began  to 
doubt  whether  the  reputation  of  her  school  was  so  safe  as  the  hope 
that  had  so  recently  lulled  her  into,  what  she  was  pleased  to  term  "a 
fond  belief,"  would  warrant. 

Wakened,  however,  they  must  be;  and  for  this  purpose  I  went  into 
the  room,  and  gave  Abel  a  slight  shake,  when  he  at  once  opened  his 
eyes,  and  said,  "Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  I'll  open  the  door."  Poor 
Abel  thought  he  was  sleeping  in  Sharpwrit's  office,  and  that  it  was 
the  office-lad,  who  was  disturbing  his  slumbers.  Soon  however,  as  he 
got  fairly  waked,  he  put  his  hand  out  to  shake  hand  *  with  me,  and 
said,  he  believed  he  had  not  slept  so  agreeably  and  soundly  for  years, 
"  though  to  tell  the  truth,"  said  he,  "I  can  boast  with  most  people  as 
to  sound  sleeping." 

I  was  anxious  to  keep  Abel  from  talking,  as  I  had  hopes  I 
might  be  able  to  get  him  out  of  the  room  without  the  girl's  disco- 
vering it.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken,  and,  as  I  anticipated 
some  fun,  I  must  say,  be  it  unknown  to  my  wife,  I  was  half  glad. 
As  soon  as  she  had  scratched  herself  for  about  a  minute,  and  they 
were  no  tickling  scratches,  but  regular  raspers,  she,  rubbing  her  eyes, 
gaped,  then  turned  herself  round  and  saw  Abel,  who,  perfectly 
unconscious,  was  busily  dressing  himself,  and  then  she  saw  me,  and 
then  she  rubbed  her  eyes  again,  took  about  a  dozen  "  rasps,"  and 
then — "now  for  it,"  thought  I,  "now  for  a  row" — she  raised  herself 
up  a  little  on  the  bed,  wrapped  her  apron  over  her  shoulders,  and  at 
last  gave  utterance  to  no  doubt  the  first  sentence  that  presented 
itself,  and  which  almost  electrified  poor  Abel — 

Dacincy!" 

What  ?"  said  the  flabergasted  Abel. 
"Is  this  the  maning  of  low  wages?  Och,  mighty  purty,  and  purty 
plain ;  but  I  must  big  to  tell  yees  that  I'll  carry  sand  agin  before  I'll 
bind  myself  to  such  a  life.  I'll  get  a  warrant  of  the  pace  for  seduc- 
tion and  suicide.  What  could  you  see  in  me,  you  skimping  villin, 
to  attempt  the  murdher  of  my  innocence?  och,  but  I'll  rouse  the 
whole  street,  and — 
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Stop  a  little  bit,"  said  I,  "mind  what  I  am  going  to  say — if  you 
give  utterance  to  another  word  I'll  blow  out  your  brains  with 
this,"  shewing  her  the  point  of  a  ruler,  from  under  my  coat.  It  has 
been  a  mistake — you're  no  worse,  and  you  know  it ;  get  up  and  as- 
sist to  make  breakfast.  One  word,  and  I'll  strangle  you  with  the  quilt, 
and  ram  your  shoes  down  your  throat." 

"  Oh,  my  vartue.'' 

"One  word " 

"  I've  done,  in  coorse ;  you'll  have  no  objections  to  lave  the  room 
while  I  dress  me." 

"Was  there  ever  such  an  accident  known  ?"  said  poor  Abel,  al- 
most disti acted  with  shame.    "  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  nice  ac- 
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quaintance  I  had  met  with,  and  now I  can   never   face   Mrs. 

Muggynson  again." 

"  Pooh/'  said  I,  "  don't  be  absurd ;  she  knows  all  about  it,  and  is 
also  satisfied  of  your  innocence." 

"Madam,"  said  Abel,  just  seeing  Emily  enter  the  room,  "if  I 
thought  that  you  did  not,  as  heaven  be  praised,  my  conscience  does, 
acquit  me  of  the  most  remote  tendency  to  any  prurient  intentions  to- 
wards your  domestic ;  or  that  your  unworthy  guest,  should  have  re- 
turned the  hospitality  that  could  only  have  been  inspired  by  his  po- 
verty, and,  he  trusts,  a  respectful  behaviour  to  a  lady  of  such  merit 
and  goodness ;  if  he  could  I  say,  have  returned  insidious  baseness, 
and  injury  to  those  who  were  only  put  into  his  power  by  an  act  of  the 
most  unlooked  for  hospitality — alas !  but  that  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt 
the  feelings  which  inspired  so  much  goodness,  I  could  use  another 
word  which  would  much  better  express  mine — he  were,  I  say,  so 
great  a  wretch,  that  as  the  law  cannot  punish  his  actions,  so  words 
cannot  describe  them.  Your  excessive  kindness  last  night  made  me 
a  little  oblivious,  and  when  you  extended  a  night's  repose  to  the  rest 
of  your  goodness  I  was  grateful ;  but  when  I  found  I  was  to  sleep 
with  little  cherubs,  to  hear  their  quick,  but  healthy  breathings,  in 
dulcet  and  by-gone  unison,  to  feel  their  little  soft  cheeks  and  softer 
hair,  to  hear  their  prattle  when  they  awake,  to  wake  with  them  and 
make  them  into  little  friends,  to  feel  as  I  had  felt  years  before,  to 
have  human  beings  around  me,  should  oppressive  dreams  awake  me, 
and  those  beings,  little  innocents,  free  from  the  world's  corrodings— 
oh,  my  heart  leapt  within  me,  and  I  wept  for  joy,  returning  gladness 
and  sleep  sealed  the  sweet  advent.  I  reposed  in  quiet,  for  I  found 
innocence,  resting  its  tiny  head  upon  my  arm.  I  slept,  the  object 
of  peace  and  happiness,  and  awoke,  one  of  bitterness  and  contempt." 

"No,  no,  no!*'  said  my  wife,  "never;  do  not,  I  beseech  you 
sir " 

"Abel"  said  I,  "  give  me  your  hand  ;  you  have  taught  me,  I  trust 
to  regard  those  blessings  which  you  have  so  affectingly  described.  I 
blush  to  say,  though  their  parent,  their  presence  has  not,  I^fear,  in- 
spired the  feelings  that  should  have  been  greater  than  you  have 
given  utterance  to,  as  they  are  nearer.  However,  the  germ  of  a 
new  love  towards  them  is  sown,  so  call  them  up,  and  let  them  eschew 
milk  porridge  for  once,  boarders,  and  all ;  and  as  long  as  we  have 
a  meal  you  are  welcome  to  a  share  of  it." 

And  then,  Abel  blubbered,  and  so  would  my  wife  (if  it  were  only 
in  compliance  with  a  rule  she  has,)  but  for  the  delight  which  coffee 
and  hot  toast  incited  amongst  the  children,  for  they  got  to  figllting 
about  them  in  a  moment. 

"Come,"  said  I  to  my  wife,  "never  mind  the  expense;  for  if  ypu 
look  carefully,  you  will  find,  beside  the  three-pence  I  made  suA 
honorable  mention  of,  and  the  keys,  a  sovereign, which  my  dear  rela- 
tive lent  me  yesterday,  with  no  other  pledge  save  that  of  secrecy." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  once  more  revert  to 
the  position  of  a  man,  who  has  bread  to  make  with  a  lost-character,  as 
in  vain,  for  a  length  of  time,  I  had  tried  to  get  a  situation  suitable  to- 
rts absence ;  for,  that  once  gone,  talent,  industry,  enterprise,  and 
resolution,  nay,  reformation,  amount  to  nothing.  The  mechanic 
finds  great  difficulty  in  the  disposal  of  his  labor,  unless  (however 
acknowledged  his  skill)  he  can  carry  to  market  with  it  that  necessary 
adjunct,  character.  If  there  should  be  a  difficulty  in  the  obtainment 
of  employment  by  the  skilful  artisan,  whose  handicraft  only  is  wanted, 
and  in  whom  trust  is  seldom  reposed,  what  must  be  the  difficulty  of 
him  whose  great  requisite,  is  trustiness,  and  where  every  other  qualifi- 
cation, mechanically  speaking,  can  be  learned  in  a  few  months  by  any 
tolerably  educated  young  man.  Thus,  in  the  commercial  world,  if 
you  once  allow  &  doubt  as  to  character,  it  will  take  years  to  remove  it, 
but  let  that  doubt  be  only  made  certain,  even  to  the  most  trifling 
degree,  and  a  life  of  forfeited  competence  and  ease  is  the  consequence. 
Look  well,  then,  to  character ;  the  rich  man  may  do  without  it,  and 
often  does ;  to  the  man  of  certain  income,  and  when  that  income  is 
far  beyond  all  reasonable  means,  why  then  what  is  called  character, 
in  the  present  point  of  view,  is  perhaps  a  drag  upon  the  chariot- 
wheels  of  his  glory,  rather  than  a  lubricator  to  the  axle.  Acting  up  to 
contracts,  paying  debts,  making  life  tolerable  to  his  dependants, 
encouraging  the  careworn,  assisting  the  toil-destroyed  tenant,  or 
protecting  his  children's  virtue,  or,  in  short,  doing  one  honest  action, 
would  be  as  opposite  to  what  is  called  character  in  the  rich,  as  the 
absence  of  all  this  would  be  to  the  poor.  And,  as  the  rich  rarely  live 
respected,  die  contented,  or  excite  regrets  when  departed — indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  ever  have  one  real  friend  in  the 
world — never  having  that  mean  virtue,  character;  so,  the  humbler 
portions  of  their  brotherhood,  possessing  it,  possess  with  it  all  those 
blessings  that  a  life  well-spent  supplies. 

It  might  be  supposed,  then,  that  the  rich  would  not  shew  any 
great  tenacity  to  character  in  those  they  employ.  Oh,  but  they  do ; 
none  more  so:  it  is  impossible  to  get  into  the  most  subordinate 
situation  without  it,  the  master  considering,  no  doubt,  that  one 
rogue  in  a  family  is  plenty,  and  therefore  monopolizes  all  its 
pleasures  to  himself. 

Of  course,  a  gamekeeper  is  at  all  times  an  exception  to  this  rule, 
his  advancement  being  on  the  other  ratio. 

Thus/ then,  it  will  be  seen  that  as  the  rich  will  not  give  employment 
without   character,   and   the   poor   cannot;   it  would  be   superero- 
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gatory  to  say  more;  but  my  advice  is,  lose  your  life  before  you  part 
with  your  character,  for  life  is  lifeless  without  it;  many  know,  and 
I  feel  it. 

The  first  consideration,  then,  that  forced  itself  within  the  immediate 
range  of  my  study  was,  to  what  sort  of  employment — honest,  if 
possible,  for  I  was  tired  of  the  rest — I  could  turn  some  ability,  a 
desire  of  industry,  and  a  strong  pair  of  hands,  without  character 
and  capital;  and,  after  turning  the  thing  over  a  hundred  times,  and 
consulting  wiser  heads  than  my  own  upon  the  subject,  I  found  there 
were  but  three — that  is  distinct  heads,  they  might  be  subdivided 
into  thousands — and  those  were,  the  press,  brokering,  or  the  police, 
character,  in  these  professions,  like  the  gamekeeper's,  being  a  bug- 
bear instead  of  a  promotive  to  employment.  Mr.  Mouldy,  Mr.  Muss, 
and  my  respected  relative,  the  pawnbroker,  recommended  the  latter 
employment  as  being  in  every  way  suited  to  my  ability,  constitution, 
and  character.  I  was  resolved  to  try  the  press  first,  more  particularly 
as  it  was  the  most  anxious  desire  of  dear  Emilv  herself.  She  was 
aware  that  it  was  not  so  lucrative,  and  that  the  immediate  advancement 
in  the  last-named  employment  was  more  certain,  consequent  on  my 
little  feats;  "  but  still,"  said  Emily,  "if  I  were  sure  of  your  obtaiuingan 
inspectorship  in  a  month,  and  becoming  a  superintendent  in  the  next 
quarter  after,  I  would  not  consent,  as  the  idea  of  the  husband  of  a 
lady  who  has  the  honor  to  superintend  Frontroom-Cottage  seminary, 
with  French  classes  by  so  talented  and  virtuous  a  gentleman  as  Mr. 

Poredyflle,  music,  &c,  &c. 1  say  the  husband  of  such  a  lady,  so 

situated,  to  be  perambulating  the  very  streets  where  her  pupils  may 
be  taking  a  stroll  with  their  little  wheelbarrows,  hoops,  and  tops,  and 
perhaps  to  identify  the  husband  of  their  revered  teacher  in  such  a 
garb ;  no,  my  love,  I  could  not  endure  it,  even  in  masquerade — I 
never,  never,  can.  I  often,  to  frighten  my  pupils  into  obedience, 
cry,  'There's  a  police-man/  and  if  T  should  point  out  to  their 
fears,  my  own  husband,  as  an  object  to  terrify  them — oh,  never, 
never !" 

Hearing,  then,  this  determined  opposition  to  my  plan,  I  resolved 
to  seek  out  for  some  employment  from  the  press,  as  Mr.  Poredyrfle 
made  already,  since  his  connexion  with  it,  which  had  only  been  a 
few  months,  not  less  than  from  six  to  seven  and  eight  shillings  a 
week,  not  for  anything  like  original  articles,  puffs,  or  letters,  •  but 
simply  to  render  their  Latin  sentences  correctly  for  them,  taking  care 
to  put  them  into  the  right  places,  making  ouj  their  French,  and  all 
other  quotations  that  were  not  English.  Abel's  skill  was  chiefly 
brought  into  requisition  through  the  letters  of  clergymen,  doctors, 
a"nd  some  few  of  the  law,  and,  of  course,  for  the  editors  them- 
selves, as  most  other  gentlemen  who  contribute  to  the  press  are 
content  to  do  it  in  English.  With  Abel's  assistance,  then  I  had  no 
doubt  but*  I  could  do  something  brilliant,  so  tendered  my  sen-ices  to 
such  newspaper  offices,  and  others,  as  I  knew  to  be  of  my  politics ; 
for  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  one  of  those  mercenary  wretches,  who 
would  write  on  cither  side  for  a  paltry  addition  of  a  few  shillings  a- 
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week*  For  whatever  else  may  be  urged  as  my  faults  that  of  a  derelic- 
tion of  politics  can  never  be  brought  in  judgment  against  me.  I 
shall,  however,  reserve  for  some  other  occasion  my  splendid  literary 
career ;  merely  observing,  that  as  the  newspaper  upon  which  I  was 
engaged,  was  a  share  concern,  the  proprietors  being  merchants  and 
editors,  with  some  few  parsons  and  editors,  doctors  and  editors,  and 
the  like ;  so  my  leaders,  and  indeed  some  of  my  paragraphs,  had  to 
be  approved  of  by  about  sixteen  individuals,  before  I  was  permitted 
to  put  them  into  the  Editors  column.  Of  course,  if  there  were  six- 
teen editors  of  the  editor's  remarks,  it  may  be  pretty  well  supposed, 
that  they  were  marked,  and  re-marked,  for  the  alterations  were  such, 
that  I  sometimes  hardly  knew  my  own  copy.  A  private's  career  in 
the  guards,  I  discovered  to  be  a  sinecure  to  this  sort  of  life.  I  had  to 
admit  their  wives,  daughters,  and  occasionally  their  own  poetry, 
their  own  political  scandal,  which  they  called  leaders,  their  own 
particular  prices-current,  which  they  called  wheelers,  and  their  own 
particular  loyalty,  which  was  often  an  attack  on  the  state  carriage, 
and  sometimes  on  those  who  rode  in  it.  And  yet  my  feelings  or  honor 
was  no  more  consulted  in  all  this,  than  the  gentleman  who  has  the 
honor  of  conducting  the  last-mentioned  vehicle. 

Now  I  being  editor  de  jure,  dear  Emily  presumed  upon  Hie  fact,  and 
would  insist  upon  an  immediate  admission  of  her  lines.  I  to  discour- 
age her,  and  in  setting  an  example  in  my  own  family,  I  thought 
I  might  elicit  one  in  those  of  the  proprietors,'  told  her  that  the  rule  of 
the  office  was  in  no  case  to  admit  eight  verses  without  making  eighteen 
alterations,  more  if  necessary,  but  those  were  the  minimum,  the  author 
to  take  sixty  copies  of  the  paper  they  were  printed  in,  or  give  six  six- 
and-six-penny  advertisements.  That  was  breaking  the  thing  in  as  deli- 
cate a  manner  as  I  could ;  for  I  knew  the  disarrangement  and  neglect  in 
producing  the  effusion,  would  be  nothing  to  that  which  would  follow 
its  rejection. 

"  Well,"  said  my  wife,  quite  satisfied  with  the  reason  I  had  as- 
signed, "if  it  be  a  standing  rule  in  the  office,  to  reject  the  contri- 
butions of  young  ladies — it  is  not  like,  my  dear,  as  if  you  had  said  it 
was  your  own  wife,  or  else,  I  dare  say,  my  offer  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted at  once;  so,  under  the  circumstances,  I  think  it  is  not  at  all 
unreasonable.    We  must  take  them." 

"  And  what  must  we  do  with  them  ?  twenty  shillings'  worth  is  a 
serious " 

"  And  would  you  deny  the  world  a  happiness,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  talent  that  his  congregation 
possesses,  and  myself  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  result  of  hours' 
tedious  labor  and  a  pound  of  sixteens,  all  the  butter  eaten  by  the 
servant  who  then  ran  away,  paying  herself  with  the  very  dress  that, 
but  for  writing  the  poem,  I  should  have  had  on,  little  Dick's  burnt 
fingers,  complaints  of  scholars  being  sent  home  too  early,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  twen — ty,  twen — ty  palt — palt — ry  shil — lings ;''  and 
then  she  luxuriated  in  that  solace,  which  you  may  perceive  by  the 
context,  nothing  could  have  saved  her  from.     I  told   her,  however, 
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that  she  bad  quite  mistaken  the  thing  :  it  was  not  twenty  shillings, 
nor  thrice  the  amount,  that  would  prevent  me  from  giving  the  world 
an  opportunity  of  appreciating  the  merit  of  one  who  was  dearer  to 
me  than  life  itself.  And  then  she  gave  me  a  kiss  and  said  that  thai 
expression  and  that  detennination  had  inspired  more  than  mundane 
blessedness;  and  after  her  overpowered  feelings  had  had  time  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves  to  something  like  a  solid,  she  commenced  reason- 
ing about  the  "  means,"  ( I  believe  we  had  as  much  talk  of  it  in  our 
house,  and  as  many  "ways,"  of  using  it,  as  is  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself,)  and  said  that  the  papers  could  easily  be  swopped;  for 
Emily's  thoughts  seldom  extended  beyond  a  barter — she  was  singu- 
larly original  in  that  respect.  "  We  can  swop  ten  I  know  to  Mrs. 
M'Fat,  for  cheese  and  bacon,  and  cheese  and  bacon  are  very  useful, 
you  know  in  a  family,  and  I  know  that  Mrs.  M'Fat  will  not  take  ad- 
vantage.    Well  that's  ten." 

"  What!  all  of  the  same  paper  ?"  asked  I  "of  the  same  date  ?" 

"  What  matter!"  they  will  do  to  cover  her  hams  with.  I  don't  think 
Mrs.  M'Fat  ever  reads;  but  when  I  tell  her  it  contains  a  poem  in 
praise  of  him  whom  we  all  adore,  I  am  sure  she  will  take  them  even 
if  it  were  to  use  them  for  less  exalted  purposes.  Then  there  is 
George  wants — but  for  that  matter  children  are  always  wanting — or 
else  he  certainly  could  do  with  a  pair  of  shoes,  that  he  certainly 
could;  for  the  shoemaker  says,  that  those  he  has  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  soling,  and  the  over-leathers  have  been  worn  out  for  a  long 
time ;  indeed,  both  his  toes  and  his  heels  are  out,  and  you  know  that 
is  not  respectable.  Moreover,  when  it  is  considered  he  is  the  son  of 
a  literary  mamma,  and  has  to  associate  with  her  boarders — if  he 
could  get  a  pair,  half  in  newspapers,  half  in  schooling,  why  that 
would  do.  Then  I  am  sure  the  landlady  would  take  a  few  towards 
her  rent ;  better  do  that  than  wait.  Then  I  have  seen  soap  wrapped 
up  in  newspapers,  tracts,  and  Sunday-school  reports;  and  soap  is  use- 
ful, one  might  try  a  few  there — there  could  be  no  harm.  Then " 

"  Aye,  then  there  is  a  charity  sermon  which  the  subject  of  your 
eulogy  is  about  to  preach  next  Sunday;  could  you  not  put  three 
copies  in  there,  and  take  out  a  shilling  ? — that  would  be  a  delicate 
way  of  complimenting  the  divine,  and  selling  the  production.  Take 
out  half  a-crown,"  said  I. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  should  want  a  precedent;  I  certainly  never  saw  it 
done,"  said  Emilv,  as  if  she  wished  she  had. 

"  Great  minds  should  form  precedents :  they  are  only  little  ones 
that  follow,  and  less  that  never  deviate." 

"Well,  then,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  papers  being  advan- 
tageously disposed  of;  so,  my  dear,  there  remains  nothing  else  for 
you  to  do  but  to  peel  the  potatos,  whilst  I  dolly  your  collar." 

We  were  industriously  pursuing  our  respective  tasks,  as  well  as 
the  freaks  of  the  young  urchins  would  allow  us,  as  some  of  them 
once  or  twice  threw  a  quantity  of  the  peelings  into  the  mug,  where 
the  collar  and  a  pair  of  cap  ruffles  were  going  through  the  process 
of  renovation;     whilst     others    were    eagerly     scooping  the   suds 
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amongst  the  potatos,  and  once  or  twice  the  mutton-chop,  which  was 
gradually  roasting  before  the  fire,  had  like  to  have  undergone  a  gen- 
tle submersion  with  the  same  ungenerous  fluid. 

Emily  told  them  that  if  they  were  not  less  rude  she  would  put 
them  all  into  a  large  cage  and  fasten  them  in,  to  which  threat  little 
Dick  replied  "I  wish  you  would,"  and  when  asked  what  for,  said, 
"  because  I  could  get  upon  the  perch  and  sing  like  a  little  bird." 

"Oh, what  a  channing  thought !"  said  the  poetic  Emily,  as  her  in- 
spiration had  not  quite  subsided — dangerous  thing  once  begin- 
ning,— "  where  is  my  pen  ?  and  oh,  that  I  had,  &c,"  when  off  she 
walked  from  her  washing-mug,  to  place  on  indelible  record  a  thought 
upon  which  a  future  iambic  was  to  be  raised. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  the  man  was  here  this  morning  to 
see  if  we  owed  any  rent  to  our  landlady,  and  when  she  told  him  '  no,* 
he  went  to  see  if  she  owed  any  to  the  shop,  and  when  the  shopman  told 
him  '  no/  for  I  went  to  inquire  what  he  said,  he  then  went  to  see  if 
he  owed  any  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  for  it  appears  the  shopkeeper 
only  has  the  house  on  a  lease,  and  he  told  him  'no,'  and  then  he 
said  you  could  have  the  piano-forte  that  you  spoke  to  him  about,  if 
you  could  give  two  undeniable  references,  and  four  securities,  and 
then  you  could  have  the  instrument  kept  in  tune,  but  not  in  broken 
strings — that  would  be  unreasonable,  you  know,  my  dear — for  sixteen 
shillings  a  month,  as  the  instrument  cost  him,  besides  repairs,  two 
pounds  sixteen  shillings;  so  you  know  the  man  has  a  right  to  be  paid 
for  his  capital  and  industry.  I  told  him  you  could  get  the  requisite 
security  and  reference ;  and  then  he  said  he  would  send  it  with  two 
inen  and  a  bearing-barrow  for  three  shillings,  which,  would  have  to 
be  paid  on  delivery;  and  I  was  just  thinking  before  I  committed  that 
immortal  thought  to  paper,  that  if  those  men,  (they  have  a  right  to 
be  paid  for  their  labor,  as  it  is  the  sweat  of  their  brows,)  would  take 
out  half  in  schooling  and  the  rest  in  newspapers,  it  would  give 
us  a  lift,  for  you  know  a  musical  class  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  we 
have  a  French  one.  That's  well  thought  on,  Mr.  Poredyffle  is  com- 
ing to  dine  with  you  to-day,  and  it's  very  near  the  time;  so,  naughty 
Richard,  don't  teaze  your  papa,  as  he  must  get  the  potatos  done. 
You  know,  my  love,  I  could  play  eighteen  tunes  before  we  were  mar- 
ried, and  ** 

Eight,  my  love — eight,  my  love — eight" 
The  other  very  nearly — and,  at  any  rate  I  can  perfect  myself  in 
the  other  ten,  whilst  I  am  teaching  my  pupils  their  notes.  I  am  sure 
it  was  admitted  by  all  that  I  played  'Robin  Adair,'  with  great  pathos. 
I  remember  I  was  just  learning  the  variations,  when  Richard  and 
Emily  were  born;  so,  having  twins  to  suckle,  I  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  going  on  since.  As  I  live  there  is  Mr.  PoredyfhVs  knock 
now.  Bless  me  I  shall  have  to  iron  this  collar  and  cap -frills  in  the 
bed-room." 

Mrs.  Muggynson  had  just  time  to  take  her  work  with  her,  and  get 
into  the    next  chamber,   when  in   walked   Mr.   Poredyffle.      He 


it 
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appeared  in  unusually  high  spirits,  shook  me  very  heartily  by  the 
hand,  kissed  the  children  round,  and,  before  I  was  aware  of  it,  had 
his  pocket-knife  most  industriously  at  work;  and,  as  I  soon  found 
that  he  could  peel  two  potatos  for  my  one,  cut  the  rinds  thinner, 
and  take  the  eye-holes  out  more  dextrously,  I  let  him  -have  it  all 
his  own  way,  a  courtesy  for  which  he  seemed  grateful. 

"Well,"  said  Abel,  "Sharpwrit  sent  for  me  this  morning — ha,  ha, 
ha! — I  thought  he  would." 

"Indeed!  how  did  he  know  where  to  find  you?" 

"Oh,  where  disbanded  clerks  are  always  to  be  found:  they  are 
not  so  badly  off  in  Liverpool  as  all  that;  they  still  have  a  place  to 
stand  in.  They  are  ever  to  be  found  walking  along  the  Prince's 
Pier  in  fine  weather,  and  shivering  under  the  Bath  Porticos  on  the 
George's  Pier  when  the  weather  is  cold  and  wet.  That's  their  place, 
the  same  as  all  the  corners  of  the  Exchange-buildings  are  the  stand 
for  unemployed  porters.  So  he  sent  the  office-boy  down  to  the 
George's  Pier;  but,  alas!  when  I  got  there,  I  found  him  unusually 
civil;"  and  then  Abel  sighed.  "There  are  the  potatos,"  said 
Abel,  clasping  his  knife,  and  pushing  his  work  aside  with  the  air  of 
a  master;  "now,  give  them  a  swill,  and  they'll  be  prime.  I'll  put 
em  into  the  pot;  poor  Mrs.  Muggyuson  cannot  do  everything — good- 
hearted  creature !" 

"But  why  did  Sharpwrit  speak  so  civilly?  or,  why  should  any 
returning  kindness  make  you  sigh?" 

"ile  did  not  content  himself  with  mere  outward  civility,"  said 
Abel,  pulling  out  a  parcel,  which  he  began  deliberately  to  untie — 
"he  gave  me  a  sovereign." 

"  l!a,  ha,  ha!     Well,  and  does  that  frighten  you  ?" 

"It  does;  for  he  never  gave  me  anything,  not  even  a  night's 
lodtjwg  in  a  lock-up,  as  he  did  the  other  night,  for  nothing.  I  am 
convinced  he  roused  me  to  strike  at  him  for  no  other  purpose,  but  to 
have  the  office  to  himself  that  night." 

"Indeed!"  said  I,  "and  can  you  guess  his  object?" 

"I  fear  so — ha,  ha!"  said  Abel,  bursting  out  into  one  of  the 
merriest  chuckles  I  had  for  a  long  time  heard  him  indulge  in,  if, 
indeed,  I  ever  heard  or  saw  him  so  merry  before — "there  has  been 
a  senile  in  the  office;  I  expect  there  will  be  a  row — generally  is 
after  a  scene.0 

"About  what?" 

"Only  the  malapropos  entrance  of  Miss  Cross — I  was  innocent, 
and  Sharpwrit,  I  think  he  was ;  as,  to  do  him  justice,  I  don't  think 
that  gallantry  is  in  the  list  of  his  vices — ha,  ha!  It  was  very  funny, 
and  Abel  looked  serious!" 

"  Out  with  it." 

"  She  called  this  morning,  and  asked  if  she  '  might  ax  if  Meester 
Sharpwrit  was  engaged?'  I  said  she  might,  as  a  punishment  for  the 
roundabout  way  in  which  she  put  the  question,  not  but  that  I 
might  have  been  a  little  more  courteous  if  I  had  known  who  the 
lady  was  that  was  making  the  inquiry;  but  you  know  I  am  fond  of 
a  joke :  there  will  be  a  row,"  and  then  Abel  looked  merry.     "Well, 
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I  told  her  to  go  forward,  and  was  just  preceding  her,  for  the  purpose  of 
knocking  at  the  door,  to  tell  Sharpwrit  there  was  a  lady  wanting  him, 
when  the  lady  put  on  a  merry  grin,  saying,  'Never  min — d,  Is — e 
jist  sirpris — he — im ;  he — 11  like  it  the  betteer,'  said  the  wide-mouthed 
lady,  through  as  small  a  cavity  as  she  possibly  could,  considering  the 
original  gap.  She  had  scarcely  opened  the  door,  however,  when  the 
mouth  resumed  its  original  width,  and  from  it  came  some  original 
anathemas  and  exordiums,  and  concluding  with  a  very  abrupt  remark, 
but  which  was  no  other  than  that  her  fee-ather  should  ruin  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ,  that  is  if  there  was  any  other  law  to  be  bought  in  any  other  shop 
besides  the  one  that  Mr.  Sharpwrit  exposed  his  goods  in,  in  the 
good  old  town  of  Liverpool.  And  then  she  shed — not  a  tear,  but  said 
if  it  were  not  for  dee-meaning  herself,  she  would  have  teared  the 
othtr  lady's  eyes  out;  and  then  she  banged  out  of  the  office,  her  red 
locks,  not  floating  in  the  air,  as  they  ought,  and  no  doubt  would  have 
done,  only  they  were  curled  into  six  hard  tight  knots  on  each  side  of 
her  lofty  cheek  bones.  I  am  not  a  man  of  great  curiosity,  but  I  had 
not  sat  many  minutes  when  Mrs.  Floss  came  out,  of  the  'private'  all 
covered  with  blushes  and  regrets  that  she  should  have  been  the 
unfortunate  cause,  &c.  Little  Sharpwrit  was  in  a  state  of  bewilder- 
ment; but  contented  himself  with  observing,  that  there  must  be  a 
flare-up,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better. 

"'Hig,  hig,  hig,  big— one  thing,  however,  you  will  keep  in  mind, 
that  I  am  running  a  great  risk,  and  secrecy  is  the  price  that  I  must 
ask  and  demand,'  said  the  attorney  to  the  lady. 

'"On  the  terms  I  have  named,  but  upon  no  other,'  said  the  gay 
and  elegantly-attired  Mrs.  Floss.  'What  a  silly  creature  yon  red- 
headed    I  wonder  at  the  taste  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 

really ' 

"'  Taste,  my  dear  madam;  what  has  taste  to  do  with  these  sort  of 
things  now-a-days  ?  If  a  marriage  were  a  matter  of  taste,  and  perhaps 
it  is  as  well  that  it  is  not,  the  country  would  soon  be  depopulated,  as 
the  objects  of  real  taste  are  only  to  be  found * 

" '  There  is  Miss  Cross  coming  back,  with  her  father,'  whispered 
the  boy,  just  as  that  lady  came  in  with  her  papa,  who,  it  would  seem, 
was  to  have  met  her  at  her  intended's.  When  the  preceptor  of  Miss 
Cross  entered,  he  did  it  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  either  got  a 
power  of  attorney  at  home  against  you,  or  has  a  warrant  for  rent  in 
Lis  pocket,  which  only  wants  his  name  attaching,  and  then  that  bit 
of  common  blue  paper,  with  some  common  type  upon  it,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  a  gentleman  with  a  rough  voice,  a  rough  top-coat, 
and  a  rougher  demeanor,  can  very  snugly  place  a  family  in  the  street, 
whilst  it  gives  the  rough  gentleman  the  power  of  transferring  all  the 
children's  shoes  and  stockings  to  the  more  fortunate  feet  of  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  loins.  When  Mr.  Cross  got  into  the  room,  he 
asked,  in  a  very  quiet  and  civil  tone,  if  what  the  young  lady  had 
been  telling  him  outside  was  true. 

"  Hig,  hig,  hig ! — as  I  have  not  the  indisputable  pleasure  of 
knowing  what  the  young  lady  has  been  telling  you,  it  would  be  a 
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difficulty,  as  no  doubt  Mr.  Cross  will  perceive,  for  me  to  say,  (with- 
out incurring  to  me  the  worst  of  misfortunes — Mr.  Cross*  suspicions 
of  my  sincerity,)  what  she  has  been  saying,  and  therefore  cannot  pre- 
sume to  say,  whether  it  be  true  or  not/' 

"  'Fea-ther,  he  knows  wheat  you  mee-ans;  it's  a  put-off,  and  he's 
bee-in  talk-in  as  no  one  can  understend,  this  some  ti-am — make  him 
come  to — oh  !' 

"'  Aye,  hear  this,  Mr.  Sharp  writ;  beside  I  want  some  interest, 
and ' 

" '  Per'aps  Mr.  Sharpwrit  is  pree-pared  to  pee  that  leetle  amount, 
of  all  others  as  was  borrowed  to  go  to  Dublin.  No  doubt  he's  re- 
covered the  reward;  if  not  I  am  afeerd  he  never  will  eh  this  world. 
I  am  not  to  be  insulteed  and * 

"  'Mr.  Sharpwrit,  it  would  seem  that  these  ill-bred  and  worse  edu- 
cated people  have  put  a  misconstruction  on  the  object  of  my  visit/ 
interjected  Mrs.  Floss.  'On  your  account  I  am  sorry;  on  the 
young  lady's I  pity  her,  and  perhaps  might  add,  as  being  al- 
ready provided  for,  that  an  invidious  behaviour,  to  a  superior  of 
our  own  sex,  or  the  kicking  up  of  a  brawl  with  those  who  are 
laboring  under  a  fit  of  disrelish,  or  a  desperate  case  of  chronic-satiety, 
is  not  the  way  to  sweeten  our  temper,  when  soured  by  half-an-hour*s 
failure  at  our  looking-glass.  The  father  of  so  much  breeding  and 
decency  shares  my  grief,  and,  of  course  my  esteem,*  concluded  the 
lady  bowing  and  curtsying  at  the  same  time,  with  a  slight  action  ol 
one  foot  backwards,  which  no  doubt,  Miss  Cross  considered  as  indi- 
cative of  a  very  dignified  retreat. 

" '  Pippity,  poppity,  pee,  who's  sich  a  body  as  me  ?  Oh,  fee- 
ather,  oh,  oh  !  Per'aps,  madam,  you'll  pee  mee  fee-ather  your  hina- 
moratio's  debts.  If  I  was  sich  a  fine-spoke  creetur,  I'd  wear  silk 
velvet  that  wasn't  on  a  cotton  ground,  and  a  white  ermine  tippet  that's 
made  of  the  very  purest  ferret-skins,  and  a  hostreech  feether  as  is 
made  no  doubt,  from  the  very  finest  twisted  down  of  goose-quills, 
and,  no  doubt,  taken  out  in  sewing  muffs,  cleaning  furs,  and  — * 

" '  What  ?'  screamed  Mrs.  Floss,  '  contemptible,  ignorant  crea- 
ture !  Do,  for  heaven's  sake,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  have  pity  on  her,  as 
you  cannot  possibly  think  of  sinking  the  merits  of  your  dining  table, 
by  placing  at  its  head  such  a  superior  specimen  of  currant-dumpling 
mahogany,  as 


it 


'  Mahogany,  mahogany,  mahogany ;  you'll  find  it  box 


'  I  say/  continued  Mrs.  Floss  in  the  best  of  tempers,  *  since  you 
cannot  think  of  neglecting  such  virtue,  breeding,  and  sweetness  of 
temper,  do  requite  it  in  some  way ;  you  are  bound  to  do  it ;  and,  if 
there  be  no  other  way,  reward  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle  for  his  long  and 
faithful  services,  by  placing  under  his  lasting  guardianship  that  heart 
and  hand,  the  latter  of  which  a  cooper  would  be  proud  of,  and  a  stone- 
mason not  disdain.' 

"  At  the  termination  of  this  display  of  Mrs.  Floss9  temper  and 
address,  the  over-excited  Miss  Cross  made  a  spring,  as  well  as  the 


ft  t 
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weight  of  her  carcass  would  permit,  and  just  missed  the  silk-co- 
vered pasteboard  which  adorned  the  head  of  Mrs.  Floss,  but  ruffled 
her  frill  and  face. 

" '  Me  have  Mr.  Poredyffle !  I'll  not  have  his  measter,  nor  none 
such  a  villain,  but  I'll  have  your  heart's  blood ;'  and  perhaps  she 
would,'*  continued  Abel,  "  but  for  the  intervention  of  her  worthy 
sire." 

"'You're  witness,  Mr.  Poredyffle — you're  witness,  John — Mr. 
Cross  deny  it  if  you  can — did  you  not  hoar  ? — Poredyffle  take  a 
note  of  it — you  all  heard  her  say  she  would  not  marry  me — hig,  hig  ! 
mark  that.  My  life's  in  danger — I'll  swear  it — she  called  me  a 
villain.' 

I'll  swear  that,'  said  Mrs.  Floss. 
'And  so  will  I — the   greatest  unhanged.      Fee-ather,  put   the 
power  into  execution  now.     I'll  keep  possession  until  you  can  get  a 
hofficer.     We'll  put  an  end  to  this ;  I  thought  how  it  was  for   some- 
ti-am.' 

"'Perhaps  before  Mr.  Cross,  my  once-intended  father-in-law,  acts 
upon  such  sapient  advice,  he  would  like  to  have  my  set-off.* 

" '  What  set-off?  I  *  don't  owe  you  a  shilling/  spluttered  out  old 

Cross,  '  you  are  a ' 

'"Now  mind,'  interjected  Mr.  Sharpwrit  advisingly,  'be  careful  I 
should  riot  like  to  have  to  add  to  the  rest  of  my  bill,  the  hems  neces- 
sary to  bring  before  a  jury,  a  case  of  libel.  Take  care,  you 
see  I  still  look  upon  you  as  a  client,  though,  from  the  determination 
so  recently  expressed  by  your  respected  daughter,  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance cati  never  exist,'  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  did  this  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  and  concluded  (under  the  circumstances)  in  the  usual  way. 
"  '  I  should  like  to  know  what  my  fee-ather  owes  vou  any  thing 
for?' 

" '  As  you  are  now  entering  upon  private  business/  said  Mrs.  Floss, 
'  and  feeling  a  conviction  that  it  in  no  way  can  concern  me,  I  shall  once 
more  attempt  to  take  my  departure,  as  otherwise  I  might  be  too  late 
to  obtain  a  summons  for  the  treatment  that  I  have  just  received  from  a 
lady,  who  perhaps  will  add  to  the  other  obligations  she  has  heaped  upon 
me;  her  card.  If,  however,  those  to  whom  her  education  was  en- 
trusted did  not  consider  such  a  species  of  etiquette  a  necessary  ap- 
pendage to  the  other  desiderata  of  a  fashionable  young  lady,  nor 
perhaps  even  that  of  writing  her  own  name,  Mr.  Poredyffle  will  per- 
haps do  it  for  her ;  once  more  I  ask  permit  me  to  pass.  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ,  you  will  remember  our  agreement.' 

" '  Certainly,  my  dear  madam,  good  morning,  madam.  I  must 
take  another  opportunity  of  apologizing  to  you  for  the  rudeness  that 
you  have  met  with,  whilst  coming  to  advise  with  me  respecting  your 
dear  and  absent  husband  ;  good  morning.' 

"'What  is  the  set-off?  I  want  to  know  the  set-off/  shouted  out 
old  Cross,  as  Mrs.  Floss  dignified  the  stairs  with  her  descent. 

"'Call  it  put-off— put-off,  fee-ather;  but  let's  hear  what  that  is, 
while  yon  fine  trollop  goes  for  the  summons.' 


tt 
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"  (Ting,  ting,  ting.)  '  Mr.  Poredyffle,  just  bring  Mr.  Cross*  account 
here — the  sooner  we  balance  the  better,  after  the  determination  of 
the  young  lady;  besides,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  no  great  pen- 
chant to  be  honored  with  a  bride  who  will  have  an  indictment 
preferred  against  her  at  the  next  sessions  for  an  assault.  Ah,  now 
just  read  the  items  out  of  the  book,  to  them,  Mr.  Poredyffle ;  and 
to-morrow  I  will  endeavour,  Mr.  Cross,  to  supply  you  with  a  signed 
bill/ 

"'But  what  is  your  bill  for?  I  never  employed  you,  but  where  you 
succeeded;  and  where  you  did  not,  it  was  only  to  be  costs  out 
of " 

" '  Pocket,  you  are  going  to  say,  I  think  ?' 
'Exactly  so.' 

'I  can  swear  it.'  interposed  Miss  Cross,  'and  I  will  swear  it.' 
'Young  ladies  don't  mind  what  they  swear,  neither  do  juries 

care  how  much  they  believe  of  the  oaths  of  disappointed ;  but, 

however,  that  is  their  business.     Now,  Mr.  Poredyffle.' 

" '  Must  I  go  through  ?'  said  I,  'I  am  going  out  to  dinner  at  four, 
and  it  is  two  now.' 

"'Perhaps  two  or  three  score  may  suffice,  by  way  of  specimen;  I 
dare  say,  Mr.  Cross  ?'' 

"  Mr.  Cross  nodded  assent. 

" '  To  attending  at  Waste-stone-end  Cottage,  and  not  finding  you 
at  home,  and  waiting  three  or  four  hours,  and  taking  tea  with  Miss 
Cross,  both  of  us  conjecturing  what  could  be  the  cause  of  your 
absence,  1 3s.  4d. ;  coach  both  ways,  6s.  6d. ;  allowance  for  the 
coachman  and  myself,  at  Halliday's,  it  being  so  cold  a  night,  3s  4d. : 
in  all,  28s.  8d. 

'"Met  Miss  Cross  at  evening  prayers,  when  she  informed  me ' 

"'Give  the  dates,  Mr.  Poredyffle!' 

"'Oh,  never  mind/  said  old  Cross,  with  a  derisive  grin,  'they  will 
do  quite  as  well  without  them ;  go  on.' 

" ' that  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me  up  on  the  next  evening, 

£0  0  0.,  being  Sunday. 

"'Went  accordingly,  and  was  desired  to  keep  Miss  Cross  company, 
whilst  you  went  to  get  me  the  office  of  solicitor  to  a  building  club; 
waited  your  return,  playing  at  all- fours  with  Miss  Cross;  received 
yours  and  the  young  lady's  congratulations  on  the  success  of  your 
embassy,  and  consequently  was  induced  to  stay  supper,  and  take  five 
or  six  extra  glasses  of  whisky  punch,  which  made  me  unable  to  attend 
business  next  day,  and  being  thrown  past  twelve  o'clock,  double 
fare,  6s. ;  advising  you  how  to  act,  in  the  event  of  your  being  elected 
chairman  of  the  said  building  club,  13s.  4d. 

"'Writing  a  letter  to  Miss  Cross  next  day,  to  express  my 
regret  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  meet  her  at  the  floral  exhibition, 
she  being  under  age,  and  requiring  a  male  protector  to  the  aforesaid 
show,  her  papa  not  being  able  to  go  with  her,  as  other,  and  more 
lucrative  business  called  him  elsewhere,  6s.  8d. 
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"'Receiving  reply  to  ditto,  and  writing  her  a  direction  for  a  parrot, 
which  the  young  lady  was  sending  to  her  aunt  in  Scotland;  advising 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  conveyance,  and  how  to  make  the  parties 
liable  for  her  value,  in  case  she  met  with  her  death  or  other  misfortune 
on  the  way,  6s.  8d.;  sending  clerk  to  book  the  said  parrot,  and 
seeing  the  said  parrot  safe  on  board,  and  same  clerk  coming  back 
tipsy,  in  consequence  of  knowing  the  steward  of  one  of  the  Glasgow 
steamers,  unfit  for  business,  6s.  8d. 

"'To  writing  you  a  receipt,  when  you  lent  me  the  ten  pounds  to 
go  to  Dublin  with,  3s.  4d.;  to  advising  you  as  to  the  probable  time 
of  its  return,  and ' 

"  'Return  the  devil!'  bawled  out  old  Cross,  not  being  able  to  keep 
his  temper  one  moment  longer,  but  fairly  kicked  the  book  out  of  my 
hand,  and  was  about  throwing  another  at  Sharpwrit's  head,  when  the 
latter  ordered  me  to  nm  for  a  constable,  but  gave  me  a  wink  not  to 
bring  one.  I  ran  out,  however,  and  when  I  came  back  found  that 
old  Cross  and  his  lovely  daughter  had  departed ;  so,  whether  she  will 
marry  me  or  not,  is  more  than  I  know,"  continued  Abel.  "Lam 
afraid  Sharpwrit  has  some  other  move  in  hand ;  he  has  been  too  civil 
by  far  ever  since  that  night  he  got  me  locked  up — and  gave  me  a 
sovereign,  too.  I  am  afraid  he  got  me  locked  up  for  a  purpose," 
said  Abel,  musingly,  and  then  after  some  time,  as  if  speaking  to 
himself,  said,  "If  I  thought  he  had,  I  would  be  out  of  his  reach  to- 
morrow. I  have  suffered  enough — privation,  starvation —  I  will  not 
have  my  privacy  broken  into,  and  yet  I  thought  they  had  been 
disturbed,  and,  I  am  afraid,  through  the  bottom  of  my  box.  Ah," 
said  Abel,  with  a  sigh,  "  he  never  gave  me  a  sovereign  before ; — but 
come,"  said  he,  in  a  blither  tone,  "  where  is  Mrs.  Muggynson,  and 
little  Dick  ?  1  have  got  a  trifle  for  both  of  them.  Let  us  be  merry  once 
more ;  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  was  in  possession  of  such  a  sum,  and 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  I  could  more  gratefully  bestow  it,  than 
by  affording  a  little  pleasure  to  so  good  a  creature  as  little  Dickey's 


mamma." 


Now  I  had  prepared  a  treat,  too,  and  one  that  neither  that  best 
of  wives,  Mrs.  Muggynson,  nor  Mr  Poredyffle  expected,  and  which 
at  this  very  moment  entered,  or  rather  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
bearing-barrow,  and  informed  us  that  he  had  brought  the  piannow. 
I  told  them  to  bring  it  up  stairs.  On  hearing  of  its  arrival,  poor 
Emily  was  so  delighted,  and  being  somewhat  poetically  distracted  at 
the  time,  she  rushed  into  the  presence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
bearing-barrow  and  Mr  Poredyffle,  without  discovering  that  her  hair 
was  all  down,  her  dress  off,  only  one  stocking  on,  and  her  stays  half- 
laced.  The  laugh  of  the  children,  however,  brought  her  to  a  heart- 
mortifying  sense  of  her  outre,  not  to  say  indelicate,  appearance. 

As  soon  as  the  gentlemen  were  paid,  which  I  managed,  I  ex- 
amined the  instrument,  and  at  once  saw  that  it  was  one  I  had  seen 
sold  at  a  distraint  sale  a  few  days  before ;  the  worthy  purchaser  hav- 
ing "cured"  it,  which  he  managed  to  do  by  driving  a  small  wedge 
under  the  action,  thereby  taking  about  two-thirds  of  its  tone  away, 
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and  making  the  instrument  appear,  to  the  uninitiated,  not  worth  car- 
rying away.  The  gentleman  in  possession  got  just  two  shillings  and 
six-pence  for  allowing  the  access;  and  in  this  way  the  piano- forte 
purchaser  has  managed  to  mako  a  very  genteel  living,  and  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  very  respectable  man. 

The  instrument  had  scarcely  gone  through  the  usual  introduc- 
tion, that  is,  every  one  having  a  run  over  the  keys,  at  least  the  white 
ones,  (half  notes  are  of  minor  consequence  at  all  times,  to  children 
and  servant  girls,)  when  in  entered  Mrs.  Muggy nson  in  state.  It 
appeared  she  was  resolved  to  make  up  for  her  late  slovenly  entree,  for 
I  think  that  every  stitch  of  finery  which  she  possessed  was  displayed 
upon  this  occasion. 

Were  it  any  other  lady  than  my  own  wife,  I  perhaps,  gentlemen, 
might  indulge  you  with  a  description;  but  as  it  might  not  be 
over  complimentary  to  Mrs.  Muggynson's  taste,  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  exempt  me  from  so  ungracious  a  task.  She  at  once  moved  swan- 
like towards  the  new  piece  of  august  furniture,  Mr.  Poredyffle  antici- 
pated her  by  handing,  with  great  solemnity  a  chair,  and  regretted 
that  die  musical  gentleman,  had  not  sent  a  screw-stool.  Mrs.  Mug- 
gynson,  dropped  as  stately  a  curtsy,  in  acknowledgment  of  Mr.  Pore- 
dyffle's  gallantry,  as  ever  was  vouchsafed  to  a  grand  duke  at  a  state 
carnival.  After  she  was  seated  she  began  to  pull  off,  finger  by 
linger,  a  pair  of  lace  mittens,  which  her  mother  wore  at  the  ball 
where  she  captivated  the  sire  of  Mrs.  Muggy  nson;  it  may  not, 
therefore,  create  any  unreasonable  surprise,  at  any  rate  in  the  breast 
of  a  hosier,  to  learn  that  sundry  little  slits  and  rents  were  the  con- 
sequence of  attempting  an  immediate  unpeeling,  after  so  recent  a 
difficulty  in  getting  them  on.  However,  they  were  got  off,  and 
placed,  one  upon  the  other,  on  the  top  of  the  piano-forte,  when 
solemnly  pealed  forth,  with  some  slight  mistakes,  (no  wonder,  after 
so  many  years'  absence  from  the  instrument, )  the  #rand  and  massive 
air  of  "Robin  Adair,"  to  which  the  children,  for  it  was  during  school- 
hours,  danced  a  jig  in  6-8  time,  Abel  chiming  in,  as  well  as  he  could, 
"To—  me,"  " Ro-bin— Ada-ir,"  "To— see,"  "To— hear,"  "Rob-in 
A-da-a-ir."  This  was  played  eighteen  times  before  dinner;  and 
scarcely  was  that  agreeable  repast  ( which  was  made  more  agreeable  by  a 
dozen  of  porter  arriving  a  few  minutes  before  the  dinner  was  "dished," 
by  a  special  command  of  the  grateful  Abel  himself,)  over,  when  I 
produced  a  little  treat  for  Abel,  which  was  no  other  than  my  relative's 
bassoon,  with  new  keys,  and  all  complete.  When  Abel  saw  this  new 
ally,  he  seized  it  with  the  trembling  delight  of  a  child,  and  had 
scarcely  produced  a  poo-poo,  when  he  shouted,  in  surprise— 

"What !  is  it  possible — can  it  ? — no,  these  keys  are  different — poo, 
poo,  poo— and  yet  it  must  be.  Ah,  I'll  swear  to  it  now,  by  this  split; 
it  was  through  little  Zebby  treading  upon  it — wonderful,"  said  poor 
Abel,  as  the  team  streamed  down  his  face.  I  thought  he  was  de- 
ranged but  was  soon  satisfied  of  my  mistake,  when  I  perceived  that 
the  instrument  was  the  very  one  which  he  had  been  wont  to  respjrate 
his  youthful  lungs  within  his  youthful  home ;  where  that  was  he 
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never  gave  the  most  remote  hint;  education  and  raannors,  however,  pro- 
claimed that  there  had  been  one  for  the  youthful  Abel,  as  well  as  the 
soundness  of  his  principles  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  told  that  hea- 
ven would  be  the  eternal  resting  place  of  his  soul. 

"  Now,  madam,  I  am  ready  for  you.  Oh,  that  poor  Zebby  were 
here !  you  would*  have  a  treat,  madam — you  would  hear  a  concert ; 
but  now,  madam,  now  for  it. — Hollo,  bless  my  soul,  there  is  some- 
thing here  very  discordant — what  can  it  be  ? — again,  madam,*'  said 
Abel,  again  adjusting  the  music  for  "Robin  Adair,"  for  my  wife  never 
played  without  her  "  music"  before  her;  though,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  was  not  particular  as  to  what  air  was  open,  so  that  there  was  any 
before  her.  "  There  must  be  something  wrong — poo,  poo— there  is 
something  very  discordant — poo,  poo — oh,  I  have  it,"  roared  Abel 
in  an  ecstasy,  "  I  have  it,  I  have  been  reading  the  treble  clef  for  the 
bass  all  the  time.  Now  for  it,  madam,  until  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 


Before  I  proceed  any  further,  gentlemen,  I  will  do  myself  the  honor 
of  reading  my  dear  Emily's  poetry,  having  the  good  fortune  to 
succeed  in  getting  its  insertion  in  the  paper  which  for  three  weeks 
conducted  me,  (though  I  thought  when  I  joined  it  the  compliment 
was  to  be  reversed  ;)  the  very  day  before  I  was  kicked  out.  Indeed, 
this  very  poem  was  the  reason  of  my  disgrace ;  though  to  this 
hour,  I  never  durst  give  the  best  of  wives,  the  least  hint  of  it — as  it 
woidd  seem  the  clergyman  it  was  designed  to  compliment,  took  the 
most  unqualified  umbrage  at  it,  for  what  reason  I  know  not,  perhaps 
gentlemen,  you  may  be  able  to  furnish  me  with  one. 
Here  it  is,  and  Mr.  Muggynson  read  the  following :— 
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TO  THE  REV.  ,  OF  OUR  OWN  DEAR  CHURCH. 


I. 
Paator  pre-eminent !  pure  priesthood's  pride  ! 
Though  through  these  troubled  timet,  thy  toilsome  task, 

Leaves  little  leisure, let  less  lofty  lay8* 

Aspiring  anxiously, attention  ask. 

II. 
Fair  Faith  fans  fainly,  fondest  fervor's  flame, 

From  fickle  Fancy  freed — from  Feeling's  fount, 
Rash  Rapture's  rush — respectful  rules  restrain  ; 
Religion's  rancours — reverent  rhymes  recount 

III. 
Omniscient  order,  only,  one  ordains, 
Whose  wond'rous  wisdom,  wrought  with  winning  word, 

Evangelism  expounds  ; enraptured  ears, 

Around,  attentive,  ardent  awe  accord. 

IV. 
Turn  thou  thy  thoughts  then,  task  thy  tuneful  tongue, 

To  trim  Tractarian  tenets,'  treasonous  tribe, 
Perfidious  Pusey's  pois'nous  priests  profane  ; 

Base  bart'rers bought  by  Babylonian  bribe. 

V. 
See  schism's  supporters — state-subverting  slaves, 
By  baneful  Baal's  brood  blood-thirsty,  back'd  ; 
Quaint,  quibbling  Quakers'  questionable  qualms  ; 
Dissent's  disputing  doctors,  doubts  distract 

VI. 

All  ask  ascendancy all  aim  awry  ; 

Whilst  we,  who  worldly  wealth  with  wisdom  wield, 

Design  "devices" dear  deceits,  divine  ; 

Foul  fighting's,  fair — for  Faith's  frenetic  field. 

VII. 
Canonic  curses  charitably  cull'd, 

Converts  conduce — calm  congregations  charm, 
Tis  thine  to  triumph  thus,  to  trap,  traduce, 
Arouse  Antipathy — awake  Alarm. 

VIII. 
To  thy  tried  talents — this  true  tribute  take  ; 

Trust  thy  transcendent  tricks  to  Time's  tough  test ; 
Such  sanctity  shall  still  supremely  shine ; 
Besought,  belov'd,  by  brain-sick  beauty  blest 

X.  L.  M.  8.  8CUUG8  MUGGYNSON. 
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The  reading  of  this  desperate  attempt  at  al- literature,  being  con- 
cluded, and  a  sufficient  time  allowed  for  the  evaporations  of  the  un- 
qualified praises  which  were  bestowed  upon  it,  Mr.  Muggynson  pro- 
ceeded with  his  faithful  narrative  : 

Well,  since  I  could  meet  with  no  employment  in  a  literary  capacity 
directly,  I  engaged  with  an  American  agent  to  write  lampoons  upon 
the  English"  Jouathanisms,"  &c,  which  were  done  at  one  shilling  and 
sixpence  per  dozen;  also,  quack  advertisements,  puffs  for  drapers, 
speeches  for  common-council-men,  love-letters  for  sailors,  poetry 
for  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  allowing  them  to  put  their 
initials,  for  those  who  preferred  that  incipient  mark  of  modesty,  and 
full  length  names  for  those  who  paid  better.  Of  the  latter  gentlemen, 
it  may  be  needless  to  say,  that  whenever  I  wanted  half-a-crown,  I 
always  wanted  it  at  their  offices,  which  they  generously  paid  me — any 
thing  before  exposing  the  trick.  The  incipients  would  not  come  down 
at  the  same  rate,  knowing  their  initials  would  do  for  any  other  one's. 
Then  I  wrote  verses  to  widowed  landladies,  which  sometimes  caused 
a  scramble  for  them.  I  have  a  small  pension  from  three  of  them  to 
this  very  hour,  for  fear  lest  the  landladies  opposite  should  get  to 
know. 

My  last  employer  in  a  literary  capacity,  was  a  Jew  quack,  for  whom 
I  wrote  some  hundreds  of  letters  of  thanks  for  his  miraculous  cures, 
giving  the  names  of  the  writers,  residences,  &c,  as  well  as  what  are 
termed  advertisements,  in  all  the  respectable  newspapers  in  this 
most  moral  town ;  and  I  should,  perhaps,  have  been  in  his  employ  to 
this  very  hour,  but  it  appears  I  did  not  make  my  allusions  in  the  de- 
licate-case advertisements  quite  indelicate  enough.  Bad,  gentlemen, 
though  you  may  have  thought  me,  I  would  not  pollute  my  pen,  though 
the  moral  proprietors  of  the  press  would  their  columns,  with  the  dis- 
gusting filth  which  these  beastly  quack  advertisements  abound  in.  If 
a  single  "  damn"  or  the  slightest  allusion  to  an  improper  expression 
should  appear  now  in  the  best  written  work,  the  whole  moral  world 
is  up;  but  turn  to  the  advertising  columns  of  a  newspaper,  where 
these  wretches  "  consulting  surgeons,"  place  their  diabolical,  obscene, 
and  damnable  prospectuses  before  the  public — before  youth — inquir- 
ing youth — before  the  youthful  female — and  more  indecent  allusions, 
more  disgusting  suggestions,  are  unfolded  to  them  in  one  quarter 
page,  than  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  works  of  those  prescribed  au- 
thors, Fielding,  Congreve,  Smollet,  and  Byron.  And  the  only 
reason  that  can  perhaps  be  assigned  for  this  indifference,  shewn  by 
parents  to  the  admission  of  such  papers  into  their  family  circles,  is 
their  supposed  insignificance ;  but  I  should  say  beware !  as  I  have  known 
the  minds  of  many  silly  people  polluted — scout  the  paper  that  would 
admit  them. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  dare  say  you  have  perceived,  that  I  was  getting 
lower  every  day,  and  that  all  this  literary  dabbling  was  affording 
nothing  but  bare  living,  bare  linen,  and  "  dab"  washes ;  so,  seeing  no 
chance  of  an  immediate  advancement,  and  finding  how  other  literary 
gentlemen  had  sprung  up  in  the  police,  though,  like  me  perhaps,  they 
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had  embraced  that  profession  as  a  dernier  resort,  I  was  resolved  to 
emulate  so  glorious  an  example ;  and  feeling  satisfied  that  my  edu- 
cation was,  by  this  time,  equal  to  theirs,  I  was  resolved,  through  the 
advice  of  one  of  the  principals,  who  had  long  been  looking  out  for 
merit,  to  become  a  progressive  constable,  at  eighteen  shillings  a 
week,  rather  than  depend  upon  that  most  precarious  and  most  uncer- 
tain of  all  earthly  uncertainties,  the  press,  for  bread,  let  alone  for  fame ; 
and  I,  being  always  of  an  ambitious  turn,  and  seeing  no  other  way 
for  its  gratification,  stepped  forth  a  candidate  for  the  honors  of  blue 
coats,  at  once  boldly  putting  on  an  oil-cased  hat  and  other  insignia, 
which  distinguish  a  profession  that  our  poor,  ignorant  forefathers 
knew  nothing  of. 

Now,  as  I  was  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  figures,  when  in 
the  army,  and  as  Emily  herself  has  often  said  that  she  selected  me 
fronTamongst  her  innumerable  suitors,  more  from  uiy  elegant  model 
(excuse  my  modesty,  gentlemen,)  than  from  any  other  consideration, 
it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  selection  of  a  dress  suitable  for 
the  "  choice"  of  the  poetic  Emily  was  of  importance.  This  was  the 
reason  which  made  the  announcement  of  my  determination  to  Emily 
no  small  matter.  When  I  did  so,  she  said,  she  was  afraid  that  she 
should  never  like  my  appearance  in  such  a  monotonous  attire.  But 
when  informed  that  I  had  the  most  positive  assurance  of  advancement, 
from  one  who  had  made  rapid  strides  himself,  and  when  satisfied  that 
even  an  inspector's  lady  ranked  with  at  least  a  married  clerk's  wife, 
a  guager's,  or  a  schoolmaster's,  and  infinitely  above  a  fiddler's,  an 
actor's,  or  a  sub-editor's,  she  was  calmed;  and  when  told  that  a 
superintendent's  was  above  a  tradesman's,  whatever  might  be  his 
wealth:  took  precedence  of  doctors'  wives,  and  attorneys',  and  was 
allowed  by  government  to  make  what  exactions  she  thought  proper 
upon  pawnbrokers'  wives,  licensed  victuallers',  and  marine  store- 
keepers', she  became  delighted;  but  when  the  dignities  of  one  of  the 
'chiefs'  were  pointed  out  to  her,  she  became  bewildered — how  they 
ranked  with  tne  mayors  themselves,  treated  town-councillors  with 
port-wine  dinners  and  contempt,  had  greater  salaries  for  looking  after 
the  thieves  in  large  towns,  than  half  a  score  of  German  professors; 
though  they  had  studied  painfully  two-thirds  of  their  lives,  and  expended 
fortunes  upon  their  researches,  yet  they  were  not  half  paid  like 
them,  and  of  course,  not  half  respected  like  them,  nor  durst  presume 
to  rank  with  them. 

When  all  these  things  were  told  to  her,  and  proved  to  her,  ( for  my 
Emily  would  have  her  reason  appealed  to,)  she  got  into  ecstasies, 
kissed  me,  and  said  she  at  once  saw  it  was  a  glorious  career.  "Be- 
sides," continued  she,  "  eighteen  shillings  a  week,  clear,  is  a  very 
nice  thing,  particularly  when  certain  claims  come  in,  and  will  save 
an  infinity  of  calculation  to  meet  the  necessary  exigencies  of  an 
establishment  like  mine.  It  will  enable  me  to  attend  more  to  vy 
studies.  I  think  of  writing  a  tragedy  this  winter,  as  Miss  Thespia 
Hicks  has  long  requested  me  to  try  it,  as  well  as  Miss  Julia,  who  has 
kindly  allowed  me  to  dedicate  it  to  her;  and,  as  I  am  writing  the 
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principal  part  for  Miss  Thespia,  I  have  no  doubt  she  will  never 
let  me  want  a  friend.  But,  whilst  our  means  of  life  were  so  preca- 
rious,  and  this  child  being  so  tedious  while  teething,  I  must  confess 
that  I  had  hardly  spirits  to  go  on  with  it.  I  have  chalked  out  the 
plan,  and  perhaps,  my  dear,  whilst  in  the  exercise  of  your  profession, 
you  may  pick  up  a  few  incidents  which  would  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  me ;  so,  go  about  your  clothes,  my  love,  and  mind,  until 
your  advancement,  always  come  in  at  the  back  door,  as  I  would 
not  that  my  young  ladies  should  see  you  for  the  world,  nor  any  of 
my  former  acquaintance.  Your  uniform  will  have  a  tendency  to 
disguise  you,  and  if  you  meet  with  any  one  whom  I  have  known,  be 
sure  you  pop  your  hand  to  your  nose,  as  I  would  not  for  Mount 
Parnassus  they  should  see  the  choice,  of  their  old  friend  in  such  a 
garb,  particularly  as  I  am  about  to  publish,  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Miss  Hicks,  and  other  ladies  of  the  most  distin- 
guished merit,  a  volume  of  poems :  in  that,  my  dear,  I  may  surprise 
you  someday." 

Well,  I  set  about  getting  a  householder  to  go  bail  for  my  clothes, 
and  at  once  pitched  upon  the  little  pawnbroker,  who  soon  pointed 
out  the  folly  of  his  becoming  the  man,  "as"  said  he,  "it  would  look 
spinister,  me  havin'  anything  to  do  with  it,  at  least  visible;"  so  he 
got  a  gentleman  from  the  next  cellar,  who  said  he  was  a  housekeeper, 
and  gave  the  requisite  security,  after  which  I  was  sent  into  a  large  store- 
room, to  select  such  articles  as  would  fit.  But  I  found  that  either  the 
trousers  were  too  long,  the  coat  too  short,  or  something  was  irrregular 
in  every  lot  I  took  up.  However,  I  at  last  pitched  upon  such  as 
I  thought  would  not  actually  shock  the  refined  taste  of  Emily;  I 
consequently  took  them,  and  put  them  on,  and  I  thought  poor  Emily 
would  have  fainted  when  she  saw  the  absurdity  of  my  appearance. 
She  said  that  such  a  dress  reminded  her  of  the  days  when  we  went 
gipsying,  a  long  time  ago,  and  so  was  resolved  to  have  them  re- 
modelled, which  she  would  have  undertaken  herself,  but  that  she  had 
agreed  to  play  some  duets  with  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle  that  evening. 
It  was,  therefore,  arranged  to  take  them  to  a  tailor,  who  dignified  a 
neighbouring  cellar,  who  pawned  the  trousers  that  night,  and  liberated 
them  next  morning,  simply  by  informing  the  "assistant."  that  they 
were  corporation  property,  which  induced  that  young  gentleman  to 
tear  up  the  ticket,  and  give  them  up,  begging,  as  a  favor,  that  the 
tailor  would  not  tell  his  master. 

We  were  resolved,  in  all  this,  to  put  a  bit  of  surprise  upon  Mr. 
PoredyfHe;  so,  purposely  avoided  giving  the  most  remote  hint  of  my 
determination. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  first  day  of  my  appointment  I  was  ordered  up  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  one  of  the  principal  squares,  and  had  not  been  there 
many  minutes,  when  an  elderly  and  well-attired  lady  accosted  me 
with — 

"  The  new  officer  ?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  I  touching  my  hat. 

"  Oh,  you're  a  very  fine,  and  I  may  say  a  splendid  young  man. 
Here,"  said  she,  placing  half-a-crown  into  my  hand;  "I  live  at  No. 
3,  up  there.  You'll  get  that  weekly ;  and  should  you  perceive  any 
of  my  establishment  patronizing  any  other,  just  inform  me,  when  you 
will  obtain  my  good  word  with  your  inspector.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  my  young  ladies  are  conducting  themselves  very  impro- 
perly of  late,  particularly  on  Sunday  nights,  when  they  should  be  at 
chapel.  I  have,  also,  reason  to  believ  e  that  they  are  meeting  private 
friends  instead  of  attending  their  duties  :  look  to  that,  and  you  shall 
not  go  unrewarded." 

I  promised  obedience,  and  walked  on ;  but  had  not  gone  far, 
ere  I  had  to  put  my  finger  to  my  nose,  not  for  fear  of  meeting  one 
of  Emily's  friends,  but  several  of  my  own,  who  were  going  down  to 
their  respective  offices — some  to  their  own  offices.  Shame,  vexation, 
and  dismay  seized  upon  me,  as  I  looked  at  their  happy  appear- 
ance, and  then  thought  upon  my  own,  and  all  this  through  one  false 
step  :  once  out  of  the  pale  of  the  world's  opinion,  and  it  will  take  an 
age  to  get  in  again — if  ever.  However,  I  was  resolved  to  put  a  good 
face  on  it;  better  do  any  thing  than  starve  those,  who,  unconscious  of 
their  parent's  folly,  still  look  up  to  your  exertions  for  daily  bread,  and 
somewhere  to  lay  their  little  heads. 

I  was  just  meditating  upon  this  painful  subject,  and  raising  my 
hand  to  my  face  every  time  I  saw  some  one  approach  who  might 
know  me,  when  the  officer  whom  I  had  succeeded  came  up  in  plain 
clothes,  and,  after  asking  me  how  I  got  on,  inquired  if  any  one  had 
"  paid,"  I  did  not  understand  him,  but  was  soon  alive  to  the  ques- 
tion, when  told  it  was  the  pay-day  for  the  old  lady  at  No.  3,  next 
street.  I  told  him  frankly  that  she  had  given  me  half-a-crown,  for  what 
purpose  I  did  not  exactly  know;  but  I  believed  it  was  to  see  that 
her  daughters  were  not  insulted  when  going  to  their  devotions  on  a 
Sunday  evening. 

At  this  he  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  said  I  was  a  nice  fel- 
low to  be  an  officer,  and  then  laughed  again,  and  concluded  with  ob- 
serving he  thought  how  it  would  be,  and  so  he  felt  it  his  duty  just  to 
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come  and  give  me  some  instructions,  lest  the  "terms"  might  be  drop- 
ped. "  For"  contiuued  he,  "  I  may  come  upon  this  beat  again  my- 
self, and,  whether  or  not,  it  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  '  force,'  to  see 
that  there  is  no  chiselling,  and  I  suspected  the  old  lady :  didn't  she 
praise  up  your  figure  ?" 

"  Why  yes,  rather." 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so ;  said  you  was  a  very  handsome  man  ?" 

"Yes." 

"The  way  she  tried  it  on  with  me;  but  when  you  see  her  again, 
tell  her  that  her  terms  are  five  shillings  a-week,  so  say  she  must 
oblige  you  with  seven-and-sixpence  next  time.  Oh,  she's  a  deep 
old  Jezabel !  There  are  two  or  three  more  in  this  neighbourhood 
will  try  a  similar  dodge,  but  just  ask  them  when  they  'pay,'  if  it's  the 
same  as  the  last  had ;  stand  no  bother  about  bad  times,  and  short- 
ness of  business,  and  such  stuff  as  that;  just  tell  them  that  rent,  and 
above  all  things  the  king's  taxes  must  be  paid.  Well,  but,"  said  he, 
"  we  shall  want  to  see  you  to  night;  it  is  my  place  to  tell  you  that 
we  shall  expect  your  'footing1  at  eight  exact,  and  as  you  are  on  a 
good  walk,  I  need  not  say  that  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  just  to  be 
liberal.     I  wish  you  joy — what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Muggynson." 

"  Married  gentleman  ?" 

"I  am  so  fortunate." 

"  Then  I  should  be  very  happy  to  introduce  Mrs.  Muggynson  to 
Mrs.  Trot — no  disgrace  I  can  assure  you,  whatever  Mrs.  Muggynson 
may  be,  and  there's  no  doubt  she's  a  lady;  so's  my  wife,  bred  and 
born  one.     Here's  her  card. 

('  Mrs.  Trot,  professor  of  the  pedal  harp,  guitar,  and  flagelet.') 

"Ah,  what  d'ye  think  of  that,  now — teaches  the  first  families  in 
town.  She's  a  treasure  that  woman  is — a  fortune ;  but  great  abili- 
ties are  too  often  allied  with  great  infirmities,"  said  Mr.  Trot  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  at  the  same  time  opening  his  mouth,  and  putting 
his  hand  up  as  if  holding  a  glass  to  it,  or  some  other  vessel  contain- 
ing a  very  destructive  beverage.  "  That's  the  worst  on  it ;  but  she's 
a  real  lady,  and  I  feel  Mrs.  Muggynson  will  be  delighted  with  her 
conversation.  So  good  morning,  mind  and  don't  be  done.  We 
shall  see  you  at  Bullock's  at  eight ;  you'll  meet  some  jolly  dogs 
there." 

Well,  I  was  sauntering  about,  sometimes  putting  the  tip  of  my 
wand  of  office  into  my  mouth,  sometimes  beating  the  palings  with  it, 
and  sometimes  carrying  it  under  my  arm,  by  way  of  variety,  taking 
care,  however,  never  to  be  in  a  position  but  that,  on  the  shortest  no- 
tice, I  could  get  my  hand  to  my  nose,  as  I  had  already  found  that 
that  was  an  infallible  means  of  preventing  my  nearest  acquaintances 
from  knowing  me.  I  was  just  amusing  myself  in  this  very  agree- 
able manner,  and  studying  my  instructions  from  a  little  book  which 
was  given  to  me  at  my  ordination,  when  I  heard  some  one  call  out 
"  Policeman."       I  turned  quickly  round,  not  without  muzzling  that 
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most  distinguishing  of  all  our  features,  and  found  it  was  a  rather 
elderly  gentleman  who  had  just  honored  me  with  a  call.  It  was  some 
time  before  I  was  aware,  that  it  was  to  me  he  was  alluding,  as  I 
could  scarcely  reconcile  it  to  myself,  that  that  was  my  name.  He 
beckoned  me,  however,  to  a  very  elegant  house  close  by,  and  then  spoke 
to  me  through  the  window,  I  soon  perceived  it  was  a  merchant,  to 
whom  in  my  fonner  capacity,  I  had  passed  through  my  hands 
thousands  of  pounds. 

"  Oh,  policeman,"  said  he,  "  I  have  lost,  or,  rather,  I  am  afraid  a 
very  valuable  and  faithful  dog  has  been  stolen  from  me.  I  am  sadly 
off  about  it,  and  my  family  are  nearly  distracted ;  and  if  you  can  find 
him,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  not  be  dissatisfied  for  your  trou- 
ble, as  he  has  been  in  the  family  for  years/' 

He  then  went  into  a  lengthened  -  description,  and  concluded  by 
saying  the  dog  answered  to  the  name  of  "  Banjo.9' 

I  touched  my  hat,  loosed  my  nose,  and  promised  the  most 
active  search,  and  then  leisurely  took  a  stroll,  in  hopes  of  collecting 
some  more  of  what  I  found  to  be  entitled  the  "king's  taxes/'  I  only 
succeeded,  however,  in  collecting  a  few  promises,  which  I  marked 
down  on  the  back  of  my  "  instructions,"  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
day-book,  resolving  to  accommodate  myself  with  one  on  the  next 
day,  as  I  have  ever  found  that  there  are  certain  to  be  disputes  in  the 
absence  of  good  books. 

As  night  approached,  I  thought  it  would  be  time  to  look  out  for 
poor  "Banjo,"  and,  thinking  the  most  likely  place  to  meet  with  suc- 
cess would  be  the  nearest  outer  door  to  his  kennel,  I  walked  down  the 
street  which  led  to  the  back  of  the  house,  and  there,  to  my  inexpressi- 
ble delight,  saw  an  old  rough,  ugly  dog,  which  just  answered  the 
description,  whining  and  wagging  his  tail,  at  the  back  door.  "Now 
is  my  chance,"  thought  I,  and,  fearful  lest  the  animal  might  run  away, 
I  went  gently  up  to  him,  patting  my  thigh,  and  using  the  endear- 
ments usual  on  such  occasions. 

"Oh,  Banjo,  Banjo,  Banjo !  Sus,  sus,  sus." 

Still  the  old  gentleman  rolled  his  big,  brown  eye  very  suspiciously; 
but,  before  he  was  well  aware  of  where  he  was,  I  slapped  hold  of 
him  round  his  waist,  threw  him  and  myself  into  the  gutter,  sticking 
to  him  like  glue,  and,  after  about  three  or  four  rolls  in  the  mud,  he 
giving  all  the  time  a  sort  of  piano  howl,  I  covered  my  face  with  mud, 
as  was  already  the  greatest  part  of  my  clothes. 

Thus  prepared,  I  went  round  to  the  front  door,  almost  squeezing 
Banjo  into  two,  lest  he  might  escape  me.  So  soon  as  I  got  to  the 
door,  I  rang  both  bells  at  once,  "  day"  and  "night,"  or  as  nearly  as  I 
could,  and  then  knocked  a  peal  at  the  door,  enough  to  awaken  a 
kitchen-wench  after  she  has  been  sitting  courting  halt  the  night 

No  sooner  had  I  finished,  indeed,  before  I  had  well  concluded  the 
knocking,  the  door  flew  open,  when  two  or  three  footmen  in  full 
livery  (for  it  appears  the  master  was  having  a  large  dinner  party) 
made  their  appearance,  and  seeing  Banjo,  all  called  out,  as  loudly  as 
they  could,  "Banjo;''  in  a  second  three  or  four  servants  came  run- 
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ning  up  the  hall,  and  shouted  "Banjo"  louder  than  the  rest.  Then 
there  was  a  regular  scramble  up  stairs  by  the  whole  party,  to  see 
which  was  to  be  the  fortunate  bearer  of  such  glorious  news.  The 
welcome  message  was  instantly  delivered,  and  by  all  at  once,  for 
those  who  did  not  get  to  the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  worthy 
gentleman  and  his  guests  were  sitting,  called  out  as  loudly  as  they 
could  from  the  place  where  they  were  standing.  Such  is  the  bold- 
ness with  which  even  the  most  humble  can  venture  to  announce 
welcome  tidings. 

When  the  master  heard  the  joyous  sounds,  he  forgot  all  courtesy, 
and  rushed  at  once  from  the  hospitable  board;  his  lady  followed,  and 
the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  verily  screamed  with  delight  at  such 
an  unhoped-for  intimation — for  Banjo  had  been  lost  since  six  o'clock 
that  morning.  They  all  rushed-  pell-mell  down  stairs,  the  guests  in 
common  decency  following,  and  in  one  minute  the  gorgeous  dinner- 
table  was  as  deserted  as  though  they  had  heard  of  a  poor,  hungry 
wretch  dropping  down  at  the  threshold  of  their  door  for  want,  and 
they  were  thus  risen  to  his  assistance. 

"Oh,  Banjo,  Banjo,  Banjo." 

"  Oh,  policeman.'' 

41  Oh,  you  good,  good,  good,  policeman." 

"Is  it  my  poor  Banjo  P  I  must  have  the  first  kiss — there,  and 
there,  and " 

"Nay,  I  must  have  one." 

And  Banjo  looked  as  sulky  as  a  bear. 

It  was  easy  to  see,  from  this  trifling  incident,  who  were  dependent 
upon  the  rich  host,  for  precisely  in  a  ratio  with  their  poverty  was  the 
filthy  brute  caressed,  whilst  those  who  did  not  await  upon  his  "nod" 
simply  congratulated  him  upon  his  happiness,  and  slowly,  and  some 
of  them  sullenly,  retired  to  the  deserted  dinner-table.  Some  of  the 
ladies  knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  and  two  or  three  of  them  said 
they  verily  thought  they  could  kiss  me;  fortunately,  however,  for  the 
peace  of  Mrs.  Muggynson,  they  did  not  commence  execution,  else 
of  course  I  must  have  submitted.  But  what  tongue,  nay  what  pen, 
can  describe  the  sorrow,  when  they  perceived  the  shocking  plight 
which  the  regaining  of  Banjo  had  placed  me  in;  for,  all  the  time  that 
the  raptures  were  in  venting,  I  was  puffing  and  leaning  for  support 
against  one  of  the  large  marble  pillars,  scarcely  able  to  recover  my 
spent  breath. 

Immediately  as  Banjo  was  ordered  some  refreshments,  which  consist- 
ed of  delicate  slices  from  every  dish  on  the  dinner-table,  their  attentions 
were  turned  to  me ;  and  I,  as  well  as  I  was  able  from  exhaustion,  told 
a  tale  of  "horrible  combat"  with  about  twenty  of  the  most  determined 
ruffians,  who  were  dragging  poor  Banjo  down  to  an  African  slaver; 
so  vividly,  so  aflectingly,  and  so  powerfully  did  I  describe  poor 
Banjo's  struggles  for  freedom,  that  one  and  all  were  in  a  state  of 
incipient  saturation. 

I  was  then  ordered  refreshments,  and  the  company  retired,  and,  the 
instant  they  had  done  so,  one  of  the  footmen  came  in  with  a  decanter 
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of  wine  and  a  sirloin  of  beef,  which  had  been  just  removed  from  the 
table,  and  placed  them,  with  vegetables,  before  me;  and  as  soon  as  I 
had  eaten  most  gloriously,  the  same  footman  took  an  opportunity, 
after  I  had  re-described  the  whole  affair  to  the  wondering  servants, 
who  were  almost  as  deeply  affected  and  delighted  (of  course,) 
as  were  their  dupes,  just  to  give  me  a  steady  look  for  about  a  minute 
ere  I  arose  from  the  table.  Before  he  spoke,  however,  I  observed  him 
copying  as  closely  as  he  could  a  theatrical  looking  figure,  in  a  picture 
hanging  to  the  right.  The  figure  was  a  savage-looking  gentleman, 
the  curving  of  his  eye-brows,  being  in  admirable  keeping  with  the 
rigid  pointing  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  first  hand  that  presented  itself 
to  the  beholder. 

"I  say,  old  fellow,  don't  you  come  here  a  finding  dogs  again;  I 
know  where  you  found  him  well  enough;  I  saw  him  there  myself,  and, 
I  suppose,  could  have  brought  him  without  being  quite  in  such  a 
pickle  as  you  happens  to  be  in ;  and,  mark  what  I  am  going  to  say,  the 
advancement  through  that  'ere  hanimal  is  my  properly.  I  have 
found  him  twice  already,  and  a  third  time  had  stepped  me  to  a 
butlership;  so,  never  let  me  catch  you  at  our  back  door  again.  I 
was  watching  him  through  my  bedroom  window,  but  couldn't  get 
away  from  dinner  to  go  a  looking  for  him.  You  understand  me  ?" 
said  he,  in  a  dignified  tone. 

"  Perfectly,"  said  I. 

"Take  warning;  here's  master — halves,  or  I  split." 

"I  hear." 

"And  now,  sir,"  said  the  master,  just  entering  in  time  to  prevent 
anv  more  threats  from  the  saucv  lackey.  "And  now,  sir,  what  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  You  have  rendered  me  invaluable  services,  and  I  shall 
not  forget  them.  You  perceive  the  value  that  is  set  upon  yon  faithful 
creature." 

I  am  thankful  to  Providence  for  throwing  me  in  his " 

We  ought  all  to  be  thankful  for  his  manifold  blessings,  and  lam 
thankful  to  find  that  you  appear  to  entertain  a  proper  sense  of  them. 
You  seem  to  be  a  very  prudent  young  man,  and  I  shall  take  care  to 
remember  you.     What  is  your  name,  and  address  ?" 

I  told  him  both,  which  he  carefully  wrote  down. 

"Such  conduct  must  be  noticed,  it  is  invaluable,  and  must  be 
promoted.  Here  is  a  sovereign ;  and,  whenever  you  pass  here,  call 
and  see  your  old  friend,  and  take  whatever  meals  may  be  going  for- 
ward.    Go  and  get  yourself  brushed  below,  sir." 

I  thanked  him,  but  dispensed  with  the  brushing.  I  had  no  notion 
of  running  halves  with  the  disappointed  lackey;  I,  therefore,  hurried 
to  the  door,  where,  however,  the  butler  in  embryo  had  preceded  me. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "I  know  what  you  have  got." 

"And,  of  course,  you  want  halves?" 

"Or  else,  look  out." 

"  Well,  you  shall  find  him  next  time." 

At  this  the  young  butler  was  so  enraged,  that  he  pushed  me  down 
the  steps,  as  I  had  taken  care  not  to  venture  on  the  last  suggestion 
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until  I  was  well  out  of  the  door,  and,  in  doing  so,  knocked  down  two  or 
three  infirm  old  people,  who  perhaps  were  attracted  to  the  spot  by 
the  savory  smell  which  arose  from  the  area  :  but  alas !  the  butler's 
disappointment  interdicted  them  from  sharing  the  crumbs  that  fell 
even  from  Banjo's  table. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


it 


It  may  very  naturally  be  supposed  I  went  home  that  day  in  in- 
finitely better  spirits  than  ever  I  had  done  whilst  employed  upon  the 
orthodox  sheets  of  the  paper  which  it  was  said  I  had  perverted ;  and 
when  I  showed  the  proceeds  of  my  day's  honest  industry  to  Emily,  she 
could  hardly  believe  her  senses ;  but,  when  I  produced  the  card  of 
Mrs.  Trot,  and  intimated  the  request  of  Mr.  Trot,  I  thought  she 
would  have  gone  into  hysterics. 

"What!"  said  Emily,  "make  a  friend  of  the  wife  of  a  common 
policeman !  What  station,  my  dear,  do  you  say  Mr.  Trot  holds  in 
the  force  ? — a  common  policeman,  did  you  say  ?" 

Certainly;  the  very  one  who  preceded  your  husband." 
Aye,  but  then,  my  love,  your  abilities,  and  promises  will  soon 
procure  you  advancement ;  but  to  think  that  a  common  policeman 
should  presume  to  a  lady  who  is  honored  with  the  especial  acquaint- 
ance of  the  Miss  Hickses,  Miss  Angelica  Kaunman  Lawrence,  and 
my  pupil,  the  poetical  Adelina  Farimondoso— " 

"I  must  confess  he  ought  to  have  thought  of  that;  so,  when  he 
meets  me  again,  I'll  ensconce  my  nose." 

"Oh,  by  all  means;  for  the  Miss  Hickses  are  resolved  to  bring 
me  out,  and  such  acquaintance  as  you  speak  of  would  be  very 
humiliating." 

The  next  day  I  was  on  my  old  beat,  when  a  very  interesting 
looking  girl  asked  me,  as  I  went  past  the  area,  if  I  would  be  so  good  as 
to  say  whether  No.  75  was  married  or  not.  I  did  not  know  at  the 
time  who  No.  75  was,  but,  on  going  up  to  the  court  next  moniing 
discovered  it  to  be  Mr.  Trot.  I  intimated  my  suspicions  to  the  husband 
of  the  harp  and  guitar  professor.  He  laughed  hard,  and  said  he  did 
not  see  why  she  (I  had  described  her  as  well  as  I  could)  should  be  the 
first  to  call  out  about  his  faithlessness,  as  all  she  had  ever  given  him, 
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in  return  for  his  devotedness,  or,  indeed,  all  that  she  had  the  power 
to  give,  was  a  few  quarts  of  porter,  bottled  and  draught,  with  a  few 
*tfough  fills  of  broken  meat.  "Whereas,"  continued  the  worthy 
proprietor  of  No.  75,  "others  of  my  admirers  selected  me  the  choicest 
wines  the  cellar  afforded,  with  every  thing  that  was  in  season.  She, 
indeed,"  smirked  Mr.  Trot,  "must  be  making  inquiries  about  whether 
I  was  married  or  no !  Why,  bless  you !  there  was  one ;  merely  a 
publican's  servant,  gave  me  sixteen  papers  of  tobacco,  three  cigars, 
and  a  bottle  of  mm  every  night,  for  letting  her  go  out  after  her 
master  and  mistress  were  gone  to  bed.  She,  indeed! — ha,  ba!"  said 
the  portly  Mr.  Trot,  "you'll  have  a  good  many  more  inquiries;  for, 
to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  under  promises  of  marriage  to  seven  in 
that  Square.  One  poor  devil  lent  me  ten  shillings,  to  put  up  the 
askings  last  week — ha,  ha! — there  will  be  a  row  there.  It's  an  ex- 
cellent beat,  if  you  only  mind  your  eye.  You're  a  younger  man 
than  I  am — have  not  quite  so  much  the  married  air;  this  pot-belly 
has  been  cursedly  against  me,  and  Mrs.  Trot's  persisting  in  going 
out  a  walking  with  me,  was  very  dangerous;  but,  there  was  one  comfort, 
it  was  always  in  plain  clothes ;  mind  that,  Mr.  Muggy nson.  I  met 
one  of  the  poor  silly  fools ;  who  made  a  dead  bolt,  but  I  looked  her 
out  of  it.  Mrs.  Trot  has  a  fine  commanding  style  about  her — it 
terrified  the  poor  wretch.  I  had  a  deuce  of  a  job  to  make  her  believe 
it  was  not  I — ha,  ha,  ha !  Poor  things !  Well,  well,  it's  amusement 
for  them ;  women  are  like  cats,  they  must  be  in  mischief — fond  of 
uniform.     You'll  make  your  fortune." 

"Do  they  never  complain  to  some  of  the  inspectors,  superintend- 
ents, or  even " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha! — complain !     They  do  that  often  enough;  but  you 
must  know  the  whole  force  are  noted  for  their  Christianity." 

"I  don't  comprehend  you,  Mr.  Trot." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  but  we  make  it  a  rule  in  the  force,  from  the 
'chiefs'  downward,  not  to  throw  stones:  miserably  green,  I  per- 
ceive," said  Mr.  Trot,  in  an  undertone.  "Just  keep  one  thing  in 
mind,  as  you  are  a  married  man,  and  have  a  family  to  support — poor 
things,  I  must  come  and  see  them — whenever  these  young  victims 
of  misplaced  affection  should  be  troubling  you  with  inquiries  about 
my  Lothariosness,  it's  only  to  get  an  introduction  to  you;  you  may 
soon  keep  your  family  in  broken  meat,  if  you  go  a  jaunting  with 
them  when  it's  their  Sundays  out.  Write  'em  some  nice  little  notes, 
on  gilt-edged  paper — mind  that — and  put  up  the  askings  as  often  as 
they  desire,  and  Mrs.  Muggynson  will  never  want  a  good  bottle  of 
port,  or  a  brace  of  birds,  to  treat  her  friends  to,  when  she  gives  a 
soiree,  which  I  can  tell  you  will  illustrate  her  poetry  better  than  all 
the  pen  and  ink  drawings,  or  even  the  accompaniments  of  Mrs.  Trot 
could.  Good  morning — I  must  look  after  some  of  the  'king's 
taxes.'  Oh,  does — I  wish  to  put  the  question  emphatically — does 
Mrs.  Muggynson  insist  on  walking  out  with  you  when  you  mount 
the 'plains  ?'" 
"Never,"  said  I. 
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"Never?' 

«*  Never.1 

"  Court  their  mistresses  /" 

On  the  same  evening,  as  I  was  taking  a  rather  melancholy  stroll, 
twisting  about  my  batoon  of  office,  just  to  amuse  myself,  I  ail  at 
once  heard  a  horse  coming  dashing  up,  and  hearing  "  Officer"  called 
by  one  whose  tone  and  manner  proved  that  he  was  born  to  command, 
I  turned  suddenly  round,  and  saw  it  was  one  of  the  Chiefs.  My 
knees  began  to  totter,  every  nerve  began  to  quake,  all  the  innocent 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Trot  were  banished  from  their  incipient  attempts 
at  improvement,  and  I  was  rendered  innocent  by  one  look  from  his 
awful  eye." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Mu — Muggynson,  sir." 

"D'ye  know  who  I  am?" 

"Yes,  my  1 1  do,  sir;  there's  not  a  rogue  in  Liverpool  who 

does  not." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha! — good,  good.  Well,  they  tell  me,  Mr.  Muggynson 
that  you  can  use  your  pen ;  is  that  the  case — write  a  good  para- 
graph, eh  ?" 

"  I  have  some  expectation  of  being  appointed  agent  for  the '  Penny 
Satirist'" 

"  Well,  as  Christmas  is  coming  on  we  shall  be  busy.  This  is  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  the  best  seasons  for  a  long  time " 

"  For  skating  ?  sir." 

"  Skating,  you  simpleton  !  no  forjires.  Half  the  town  is  expected 
to  be  fired ;  so,  remember,  the  very  first  knoll  that  you  hear  of  the 
fire-bell  be  sure  to  be  on  the  spot.  Don't  be  'ricking'  like  a  fool,  but 
be  sure  to  attend  my  steps,  or  rather  my  horse's — listen  to  every 
word  I  say — see  the  color  of  my  horse.  If  there  should  be  two  or 
three  fires  on  the  same  night — and  that  is  often  the  case,  as  we  can- 
not be  every  where  at  once — tell  how  many  horses  I  rode  to  death ; 
tell  how  you  saw  me  get  upon  a  roof,  or  stand  upon  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals, when  the  roof  was  falling  in,  or  giving  my  commands  from  the 
top  of  a  chimney,  when  every  moment  it,  and  the  gable-end  were  ex- 
pected to  fall  into  the  devouring  element — how  I  was  scorched  to 
death  one  moment,  drowned  the  next  by  the  water-engine,  fell  with 
heaps  of  bricks  and  mortar  the  succeeding,  and  the  next  rising  like  a 
phoenix  from  my  own  dust ;  recorded,  first  with  amusing  recklessness, 
then  with  graphic  depictitude,  then  with  thrilling  situation,  and  then 
with  sublime  effect — fire — smoke — water — the  hoarse  shouts  of  the 
men — the  heavy  knoll  of  the  distant  tocsin — the  screams  of  the  wo- 
men—destruction of  the  most  valuable  of  men, — no  safety — death  of 
three  horses — thanks  of  all  well  affected  citizens — service  of  plate 
from  the  insurance  offices — blessings  for  lives  saved — a  duplicate 
for  every  paper  that  may  be  published  the  next  morning — and— 
In  short,  seeing  what  I  have  done  for  others,  it  were  perhaps  super- 
erogatory to  say  more.  I  can  give  you  some  models  in  my  own 
handwriting,  which  you  can  study  at  your  leisure.    You  will  require 
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some  invention,  Mr.  Muggynson;  remember,  the  thing  has  been 
gone  over  a  thousand  and  one  times.  On  your  success  will  depend 
your  advancement." 

I  bowed  obedience,  with  the  humility  of  a  Persian  puppet-dancer, 
when  he  rode  off  hastily;  and,  after  this  little  communication,  I  went 
and  enjoyed  myself  over  a  glass  or  two  of  mulled  punch,  and  played 
bagatelle  for  the  next  three  hours,  as  I  perceived  my  fortune  was 
made,  for  I  knew  nobody  could  surpass  me  in  invention,  and,  as  to 
language  and  style — Mr.  Poredyffle  was  my  lodger,  and  governor  to 
the  juvenile  Muggynsons. 

After  I  had  enjoyed  myself  in  the  way  described,  I  thought  I 
might  as  well  go  on  duty  for  about  half  an  hour,  just  to  see  who  was 
to  be  my  inspector,  as  I  had  understood  there  was  to  be  a  fresh  one 

Eut  on  that  evening.  I  was  stalking  out  for  that  purpose,  when  I 
eard  a  lady  say — 

"  That's  him." 

"  Bad  English,  at  any  rate,"  thought  I,  but  I  whipped  on  the 
muzzle. 

"Nay,  hang  it,  don't  disguise  yourself;  I'm  not  come  to  run 
away  with  you." 

I  looked,  and  soon  perceived  it  was  a  young  lady,  who  wanted  to 
make  a  widow  of  Mrs.  Muggynson,  when  I  was  distinguishing  my- 
self in  the  army. 

"How  is  your  late  friend,  Pickup,  [Floss] — rather  a  hasty  re- 
treat, eh  ?" 

"Oh,  come,"  said  I,  "do  not  embitter  the  most  pleasing  recollec- 
tion of  my  life,  with  even  an  allusion  to  that  monster." 

"Well,"  said  she,  I  "was  resolved  to  find  you  out;  I  am  deter- 
mined to  know  whether  you  are  a  widower  or  not.  I  have  my  rea- 
sons to " 

"  Oh,  ridiculous  !"  said  I,  "come  in  here  and  let  us  talk  over  old 
times." 

Well,  what  with  the  punch  I  had  over  the  bagatelle,  and  the  wine 
I  was  obliged  to  take  with,  the  lady,  it  may  be  supposed  I  was  a  little 
elated,  and  the  consequence  was  my  new  inspector  had  missed  me 
off  my  beat  for  four  hours.  I  was  reeling  out  when  I  heard  his 
"  stick,"and  so  began  panting  like  a  smithy  bellows  when  he  came 
up. 

"Och,  mud  and  murder  !  where  have  you  been  P  I've  been  batin 
my  stick  till  every  flag  in  the  street  is  red-hot,  and  yit  you  villin, 
ye  have  nivir  answered  until  ye  heard  me,  and  it  was  your  duty,  and 
if  you  don't  know  it,  it  will  be  a  dereliction  of  mine  not  to  show  it  to 
ye,  to  answer  me  before.     Rimimber,  sir,  who  I  am— d'ye  see  ?" 

I  did  see,  and  hear  too,  and  was  thunderstruck  at  the  recognition. 

"Come,  sir,  don't  be  considtherin  what  place  ye  wasn't  in,  you 
robber.  I  suppose  ye  sispict  by  this  time  that  I'm  your  inspictor. 
Till  me  thin,  what  pocket  you've  been  pickin  :  not  your  own,  I  ap- 
prehend, yit  I  believe,  it's  difficult  for  a  man  in  your  subordinate 
sitiation  to  get  dhrunk  widout  it,  d'ye  see ?     Yis,  ye  villin,  I  see 
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ye  do— you're  taking  in  the  rays  of  yon  lamp,  in  double  quantities, 
the  interstices  of  a  ladther  would  form  holes  as  dark  as  the  caves 
of  Erebus,  and,  ere  ye  buss  any  dacent  famale  this  night,  extract  by 
the  root  the  fumigations  of  rum  and  tobacco,  which  are  enough 
to  innoculate  the  tee-total  band,  turn  the  big  dhrum  into  a  rum  pun- 
cheon, every  fife  into  a  pipe,  every  trumpet  that  is  followed  by  a 
strumpet,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  poor  things,  into  a  mouthpiece, 
proclaiming  their  own  apostacy.  For  shame,  young  man !  is  this  a 
sample  of  the  example  that  the  police  of  a  large  commercial  town 
like  this  should  set  to  those  unhappy  wretches,  who  frequently,  at 
their  temperance  meetings,  dhrink  sixteen  cups  of  coffee,  to  shew 
they  are  /ea-totallers — d'ye  see?" 

"I  have  just  been  seeing  a  gentleman  home,  sir.  I  never  had 
such  a  job  in  my  life,  he  was  so  very  tipsy,"  said  I,  panting  as  hard 
as  I  could. 

"  So  you  caught  his  disase,  I  suppose.  Just  show  me  the  house 
ye  robber,  that  ye  took  him  to ;  I  must  personally  inspict  it,  for,  if 
he  was  as  dhrunk  as  his  conducthor,  I'm  thinking  it  'ill  be  on  fire  by 
this  time.     Jist  lade  the  way ;  shew  me  the  door." 

I  was  in  a  fix — there  was  no  alternative.  "This  way,  sir;"  said  I, 
and,  after  trailing  my  new  and  active  inspector  through  about  a  dozen 
streets,  I  came  to  a  house  which  I  thought  was  likely. 

"  I  think  this  is  it,  sir." 

"Had  you  not  better  be  sure;  it  would  be  of  no  use  bringing  the 
water-engines  to  the  wrong  place,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  this  is  it,"  said  I,  running  up  the  steps,  and  seizing  the 
ponderous  knocker. 

"Whisky  without  a  dhrinker  in  the  world  !  what  are  you  going  to 
do,  ye  villin?" 

"I  am  just  going  to  knock  them  up,  to  see  If  I  didn't  bring  home 
a  drunken  gentleman.'' 

"Hould  your  hand,  ye  malthrator  of  the  Queen's  pace.  I'd  be  a 
pretty  inspicthor  to  see  ye  commit  an  assault  on  the  solemn  quietness 
of  a  mansion  of  that  respictability ;  upon  me  conscience,  I  can't  tell 
where  they  picked  ye  up." 

"Oh,  I'm  resolved  to  convince  you.  I'll  not  have  my  duty  doubted, 
so,  here  goes." 

"  Ye  midnight  robber !  stay  your  hand,  or  else  I'll  hand  ye  where 
yell  stay  all  night." 

"Are  you  satisfied,  then,  that  I  brought  a  drunken  gentleman 
here  ?" 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  ye  brought  a  dhrunken  blackguard  here, 
and  the  most  intilligent  inspicthor  that  ivir  had  a  fool  to   dale  wid. 

Come  back,  and  mind  that  ye're  takin  no  more  dhrunken. The 

idea — bad  luck  to   me !  going  to  alarm  a  whole  street,  to  see  if  a 
gintleman — What  did  he  give  ye  ?  just  satisfy  me  as  to  that— only 
convince  me  in  that  way.     It's  not  likely  he  would  think  of  keepin 
ye  off  your  bate,  and  I  splittin  the  flags  for  ye,  for  no  thin.     Come 
let's  see." 
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Three  strong  glasses  of  rum,  which  he  would  make  me  take.'9 

Internally,  of  coorse  ?" 

Certainly." 

"  Thin  there  is  nothin  for  the  inspictor  ;  a  recurrence  of  this 
conduct  may  excite  my  suspicions  of  your  honesty.  There's  hut 
one  thing  that  saves  ye,  which  is,  that  upon  my  sowl  I  don't  think 
all's  here,"  concluded  Mr.  O'Mazem,  slapping  his  forehead,  for,  sure 
enough  it  was  he.  By  what  singular  chance  he  had  undergone  so 
strange  a  metamorphosis  I  was  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  was  terrified 
lest  he  should  know  me,  hut  still  had  hopes  from  the  shortness  of 
our  acquaintance  in  Dublin.  The  change  of  dress,  name,  country, 
situation,  all  gave  me  hopes  that  he  would  not  recognize  in  one  of 
his  officers,  the  gay,  dashing,  "  Mr.  St.  Hive." 

I  was  satisfied,  mat  although  Mr.  O'Mazem  was  dead  beaten,  he 
would  be  rather  a  troublesome  gentleman  unless  I  could  either  hum- 
ble him,  or  get  him  fast.  I  saw  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  my 
account  of  the  drunken  gentleman ;  and,  from  what  I  had  collected 
from  the  other  men,  I  found  that  he  was  on  the  look  out  for  advance- 
ment as  well  as  myself,  and  advancement  in  the  police  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  every  other  body, — that  is,  getting  up  by  keep- 
ing others  down. 

I  was  amusing  myself  next  night  in  a  similar  way  to  the  one  be- 
fore, and  was  just  going  to  leave  the  small  public-house,  where  I 
had  been  playing  cribbage  with  one  or  two  more  of  the  men,  when  I 
heard  Mr.  O'Mazem's  stick,  and,  as  bad  luck  would  have  it,  he  was 
beating  a  tattoo  right  in  front  of  the  house.  I  tried  to  get  away  at 
the  back,  but  could  not  succeed :  it  was  impossible  to  get  out  with- 
out the  indefatigable  inspector  perceiving  me.  After  about  ten  minutes, 
however,  he,  muttering  the  most  terrible  denunciations  against  me, 
walked  about  ten  yards  up  the  street.  I  slipped  out  as  quietly  as  I 
could  and  seeing  a  very  likely  lad,  said  to  him,  that  I  would  give  him 
a  sixpence  if  he  would  just  run  up  to  the  gentleman  (pointing  -out 
to  him  Mr.  O'Mazem)  and  tell  him  there  was  a  man  upon  their 
house.     The  lad  did  so. 

A  what,  on  your  house  ?" 

A  man,  I  seed  him  with  my  own  hoies  !" 

Are  you  sure  it's  not  a  cat  ?" 

Oh  !   quite,  sir,  there  he  is :  he  wants  to  rob  the  house  ;  he's 
behind  the  chimley!" 

'•  Where  ?  Come  off  that  bricks— Come  out  of  that  d'ye  hear  ? 
come  out  of  this :  here  is  a  house  going  to  be  robbed  in  broad  moon- 
light, with  a  gas-light  up  the  entry,  and  a  vigilant  police  officer  off 
duty.  Come  off  that  slates,  or  I'll  bring  a  water-engine  to  you !" 
cried  Mr.  O'Mazem,  beating  with  his  stick  as  hard  as  he  could.  "Oh, 
you're  come  at  last,  Mr.  Muggynson  ?  have  you  been  takin'  another 
gintleman  home  ?  I  have  been  doing  more  injury  to  the  curb-stones 
to-night  than  a  twelve-month's  wear  would,  with  bating  for  you— 
still  there  was  no  answer:  you'll  perhaps  prepare  one  for  the  Com- 
missioners to-morrow  morning.  Here  is  a  house  robbing,  and  the 
devil  a  one  is  there  to  help  them." 


a 
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"  Hush  !*  said  I." 

"And  what '11 1  do  that  for  ?  after  bating  and  shouting  this  half- 
hour?" 

"  I  have  been  watching  him  this  last  half-hour,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  your  shouting,  and  making  such  a  terrible  noise,  instead  of  trying 
to  catch  him,  we  should  have  had  him." 

"Is  it  a  fact?" 

"  Look  at  the  state  I  am  in  !  He  knocked  me  down  on  my  back, 
in  the  entry ;  but  I  think  there's  another.  Oh,  it  was  a  bad  job 
you  shouting:  it  might  have  done  us  both  a  deal  of  good  if  we  had 
captured  them;  You  know  best:  but  I  imagine  our  instructions 
don't  tell  us  to  shout  out  to  the  parties  whom  we  see  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  felony,  but  to  try  to  seize  them." 

"  Then  why  the  devil  didn't  ye  ?  You  ought  to  have  seized  him, 
if  it  had  only  been  a  tom-cat,  and  have  brought  the  villin  to  justice. 
But  it  appears  to  me  that  it  just  is  an  excuse  for  your  presence  being 
not  in  the  place  where  it  was  wanted.  I'm  not  exactly  certain  what 
to  make  of  you  ;  but  I'll  make  an  example  of  you  instead  of  an  ac- 
quaintance, if  I  get  hold  of  you  when  you're  away  again ;  so  take 
warning !  And  thin  it's  my  shouting  ?  you  ought  to  have  been  there 
to  listen,  and  thin,  I  hadn't  need  spake,  let  alone  shout.  Attind  to 
what  I  say,  d'ye  see  ?  now  only  to  think  of  that  now — shouting !  I 
tell  you  your  presence  should  have  been  where  your  absence  was." 

Mr.  O'Mazem  was  evidently  bothered,  and  was  doubtless  resolved 
to  watch  his  mysterious  pupil  a  little  more  closely.  Well,  O'Mazem 
had  just  departed  when  a  rather  dashing  young  woman  came  up  to 
me ;  and  the  motive  of  her  errand  will  perhaps  best  explain  the 
nature  of  her  vocation. 

"  If  you  please  Mister  Policeman,  could  I  be  so  bold  as  to  take 
the  liberty  of  haxing  your  hadvice  upon  a  very  himportant  piece  of 
business  ?" 

"  Well,  well,  well,  what  is  it  ?  be  quick." 

"Well,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  live  at  a  house  higher  up ;  the  place, 
sir,  as  you  brought  the  gentleman  to  the  other  noight,  and  — " 

"  What,  what,  what  ?  Mind  what  you  say ;  remember  who  I  am : 
I  am  an  officer  of  the  police,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  should  be 
guilty  of  what  you  pretend  to  insinuate.     I  am — " 

"  In  coorse  not  unless  you  gets  well  paid  for  it ;  nor  so  wouldn't 
any  other  hofficer.  But  then,  though  I  says  it,  there's  not  nobody 
in  the  profession  as  pays  better  nor  our  Missus,  (and  I  am  sure  you 
need  not  be  offended,  when  it's  what  they  all  does ;  and  when  a  su- 
perior hofficer  brings  one  he  expects  a  bottle  of  wine  besides  ;  so,  as 
our  Missus  says,  she  would  rather  have  a  subaltern.  (But  as  I 
was  telling  you,  there  was  a  gentleman  gave  me  four  sovereigns,  and 
to  the  horror  and  indignation  of  my  washerwoman  who  went  to  get 
one  of  them  changed,  they  were  every  one  of  them  bad  !  not  worth 
a  farthing  a-piece.  So,  if  you  please,  sir,  I  just  come  to  ask  your  ad- 
vice what  I  should  do  with  them  ?  bekase  I  was  thinking  if  I  should 
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happen  to  be  pulled  up  for  any  thing  else,  you  know  them  there  be- 
ing found  upon  me  might  do  me  a  serious  hinjury  in  the  recorder's 
eyes." 

"  Just  help  to  transport  you  for  life." 

"Indeed,  sir!  Well,  do  you  know,  I  was  just  thinking  so, — 
unless  — " 

"  Well,  unless  what  ?" 

"Why,  sir,  as  you  have  a  better  hopportunity — and  being  a  police- 
man, no  one  would  suspect  you — so,  sir,  I  thought  if  you  had  liked 
to  buy  them,  I  would  have  let  you  have  them  reasonable  — " 

"  Well,  of  all  the  impudent — Here,  madam,  I  must  take  you  into 
custody." 

I  was  just  going  to  terrify  her  for  her  daring  attempt  to  seduce  me 
from  the  accustomed  paths  of  my  morality,  when  I  saw  Mr.  O'Mazem 
quietly  creeping  up  the  street,  and  as  he  thought  quite  unperceived. 
I  twigged  him  from  the  shining  of  his  oil-cased  hat  when  passing  a 
gas-light  The  instant  I  was  certain  it  was  he,  I  told  the  girl  to  throw 
the  base  coin  down  and  run  for  her  life,  as  the  Mayor  and  one  of  the 
head  constables  were  coming  up  the  street.  She  did  as  I  desired 
her,  and  in  an  instant  was  out  of  sight.  When  I  perceived  that  Mr. 
O'Mazem  was  near  enough  to  see  me,  I  very  cautiously  and  very 
quietly,  and  as  I  thought  quite  unobserved,  ducked  down,  and  picked 
something  up,  which  I  popped  into  my  waistcoat  pocket,  then  be- 
gan to  whistle  and  saunter  about,  and,  after  looking  well  around  me, 
and  perceiving  that  there  was  no  one  near,  made  a  similar  descent 
amongst  the  dirt  in  the  kennel,  and  repeated  with,  if  possible,  in- 
creased caution,  my  "  pickings9'  until  I  had  got  the  fourth  sovereign 
in  my  hand,  which  I  was  going  to  put  into  my  pocket,  when  some 
one  seized  me  by  the  shoulders  and  roared  out  — " 

"  What's  this  you're  collecting  ?   is  it  cockle  shells  ?  or  were  you 
feeling  if  your  big  toe  was  in  your  boot  ?  or  were  you  stooping  down 
to  look  for  pins  to  make  Mrs.  Muggynson  a  prisint  of?" 
Do  ye,  sir  ? — — " 

No,  sur,  I'll  take  care  of  that ;  I'm  not' so  aisy  done.  Come, 
sir,  without  shouting  this  time,  just  hand  out :  of  course,  if  you  have 
put  nothing  into  your  pocket,  you'll  not  be  afraid  to  pull  it  out  for 
me  to  look  at.  If  not  I'll  have  you  searched,  and  if  I  find  nothing, 
take  my  oath  you  have  swallowed  it,  whatever  it  was — barring  it's  a 
dhrunken  gintleman — you  picked  up  in  the  street.  Och,  this  time  I 
was  too  near  for  you  :  you  did  not  expict  such  attintion  to  duty. 
Out  with  it  sur." 

"  Really,  sir,  I  don't  understand  — " 

"  Come,  sur,  whatever  you  have  found — even  though  it  should  be 
something  you  have  dhropped  yoursilf — you  must  take  it  up  to  the 
station-house.  Read  your  insthructions,  sur.  It  is  the  law:  any 
other  man  but  an  officer  of  the  crown,  can  keep  what  he  finds ;  but 
you,  sur,  must  give  an  account  of  it,  or  else  what  are  you  for  P  Come, 
sur,  produce ;  and  I'll  go  and  enter  it  at  the  station-house." 

"  You  are  really  mistaken ;  besides,"   said  I,  innocently,  "  I  do 
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not  see  what  right  I  have  to  give  up  any  thing  I  may  find  in  the 
street.  I  should  think  it  was  my  own  perquisite  :  I  always  thought 
it  was." 

"  Did  you  ?  you  rohber !  Now  see,  in  two  words,  either  deliver, 
or  I'll  put  you  into  charge,  and  that  at  a  price  that  won't  exactly 
suit  the  finances  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  pin-money.  Now,  sur,  the 
alternative  is,  either  to  put  it  out,  or  I'll  put  you  in,  d'ye  hear  ? 
Now;  only  to  think  of  that:  here's  subordination!  Whatever  you 
find,  it  is  the  property  of  the  crown,  and  you  must  surrender  it  to 
me  accordingly." 

"  Well,  then,  I  have  found  four  sovereigns,  — " 

"The  what  ?  you  philosopher's  brick ! '' 

"Four  sovereigns." 

"  Give  me  three. " 

"What  would  be  the  use,  when  they  would  all  have  to  be  taken 
to  the  station-house  ?  " 

"To  the  what  ?  They  ought  to  make  a  station-house  of  you, 
and  board  you  well,  that  the  rest  of  your  brother  officers  might  dance 
jigs  upon  you,  for  being  an  ass.'' 

"Why,  did  you  not  say  that  every  thing  the  police  found  should 
be  carried  to  the  station-house  ?" 

"Yes,  you  villain,  if  it  was  a  plank,  a  ladther,  a  hand-cart,  or  a 
joiner's  bench  that  you  saw  running  about  the  streets:  that  is  your 
duty.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  Bow-street,  ever  heard  of  an  officer 
taking  sovereigns  to  a  police-station  ?  Upon  my  soul,  every  man  in 
the  service  would-  think  that  you  had  been  robbing  a  communion  ser- 
vice, and  was  afraid  of  being  deticted  with  the  plunder.  Now,  only 
to  think  of  that !  take  up  sovereigns !  Give  me  three ;  and  you  may 
take  home  a  dhrunken  gintleman  as  often  as  you  like,  even  though 
you  should  place  yoursilf  in  that  classification,  d'ye  hear  ?  Take 
up  sovereigns  to  a  station !  I  must  confess  I  had  my  doubts,  but  now 
I  persave  you  are  as  great  a  flat — Och !" 

"Well,  halves  is  fair ;  you  know,  I  found  them." 

"  Granted :  but  then,  in  the  matter  of  rewards,  no  matter  a  d — n 
who  has  the  merit,  it  is  the  svparior  who  must  have  the  lion's  share. 
Now,  that's  common  sense,  and  common  logic,  and  I'll  give  innu- 
merable precedents." 

"Only  halves:  I  could  not  think  of  more." 

"Well,  well,  just  to  encourage  you  to  honesty,  and  finding  more, 
for  this  time  I  agree,  and  to  shew  you  that  I  am  not  unrasonable,  111 
stand  as  good  a  breakfast  as  this  locality  can  produce." 

"Might  not  that  be  suspicious?" 

"Ah!  what  a  flat,  I  persave.  Let  them  suspict:  let  them  give 
utterance  to  their  suspictings  and  I'd  like  to  know  where  their 
license  would  be!  No,  no;  it  will  be  all  right,  you'll  see:  and  well 
just  go  and  have  a  glass  or  two  of  smoking  hot  brandy  and  water 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  and  order  the  breakfast:  they  will  be  all  gone 
to  bed,  I  dare  say ;  we  can  aisy  knock  them  up — and  I'd  not  mind 
warming  my  hands  with  a  game  of  cribbage :  so  come,  d — a  business 
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for  one  nighty  at  any  rate,  so  that  we  don't  hear  the  white  horse  with 
the  fire-king  at  the  top." 

Well,  we  soon  found  a  place  where  Mr.  O'Mazem  said  he  could 
he  answerable  for  the  brandy,  "for,"  said  he,  "it's  all  smuggled  by  a 
frind  of  mine,  and  he  dales  in  nothing  but  the  best,  as  he  is  a  man 
of  principle,  and  says  he  never  could  think  of  wathering  a  liquor  that 
the  exciseman  has  never  taken  toll  of." 

After  about  a  dozen  lusty  applications  to  the  window,  and  shakings 
of  the  dram-shop  door,  we  got  in,  had  a  fire  struck  up,  and  enjoyed 
ourselves  very  rationally  for  about  an  hour ;  and  gave  the  most  ex- 
plicit orders,  (Mr.  O'Mazem  did)  for  as  good  a  breakfast  as  could  be 
conveniently  cooked  by  six  in  the  morning,  as  we  had  to  be  at  the 
station-house  at  eight,  so  Mr.  O'Mazem  thought,  by  that  time, 
we  could  have  discussed  the  merits  of  that  most  grateful  meal  to 
those  who  have  been  toiling  on  duty  all  the  night. 

Accordingly,  at  the  hour  we  met,  and  found  that  the  worthy  hos- 
tess had  fulfilled  our  commands  with  proper  regard  both  to  quantity, 
and  quality:  Mr.  O'Mazem  himself  testified  his  unqualified  approba- 
tion, and  told  her  such  attention  should  be  mentioned  in  the  proper 
quarter,  and  bid  her  rest  in  peace  ever  afterwards  about  her  license, 
even  if  she  kept  open  house. 

"Now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  allow  me  to  help  you  to  a  piece  of  this 
broiled  chicken  ?"  said  my  worthy  inspector  so  soon  as  we  were 
seated. 

"  On  no  condition  before  you,  sir,"  returned  I. 

"  Och !  nonsense,  we  are  aqual  here ;  a  dinner-table  levels  every 
thing,  except  the  waiters,  and  they  level  each  other  after.  No,  no. 
it's  a  mark  of  my  precedence,  is  the  asking  you  \*hat  you  will  take, 
and  would  be  a  mark  of  your  ignorance  to  advancement,  if  you  did 
take  any  thing  that  you  thought  your  suparior  woul<H»fo  himself. — 
So,  now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  what  would  you  choose,  sir  t'' 

"I'll  take  a  piece  of  the  fried  ham,  sir."  \ 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  said  Mr.  O'Mazem,  pointing  to  abc*U  half  a 
dozen  boiled  eggs.  ^ 

"  And  I  think  an  egg,  sir." 

"Do  take  a  little  piece  of  this  chicken,  you'll  find  it  beautiful-rdo, 
off  the  brist,  it  looks  so  tinder:  permit  me  to  assist  you  to  a  lityj* 
of  it  ?"  \ 

"I  prefer  ham  to  any  thing;  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you, 
sir." 

"Bravo,  bravo!  you'll  advance  in  the  force.  Only  find  a  few  more 
of  those  incentives  to  profligacy  in  the  improvident,  and  to  avarice  in 
the  wealthy,  with  the  same  regard  to  the  taste  of  your  supariors,  and 
your  advancement  is  certain.  Your  good  fortune  pleases  me,  but 
your  forbearance  satisfies  me  of  your  merit.  But  what  is  to  do  with 
your  nose  ?  as  you're  perpetually  putting  your  hand  to  it:  are  your 
eyes  weak  ?  It's  an  awkward  place  to  get  cold  in,  it  is  so  exposed 
when  you  are  asleep.  Ring  the  bell ;  we'll  just  wash  this  repast  down 
with  some  whisky-punch:  ating  is  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  without 
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drinking.  Now,  whenever  I  get  cold,  it  always  flies  into  my  right 
eye,  and  I  am  days  and  cannot  see: — whisky-punch  is  the  only 
docthrin  I  use,  and  after  about  the  thirtieth  glass,  I  can  see  with  them 
both,  or  at  laste  I  can  see  double  with  one,  and  that  makes  amends; 
or  indeed  I  may  say  better — it's  more  convanient  to  see  double  on 
one  side  of  your  nose,  than  see  single  on  both  :  but  as  to  wakeness 
of  sight,  I'd  always  recommend  you  to  sleep  in  spectacles.  Come, 
Mr.  Muggynson,  here's  to  our  better  acquaintance:  you'll  find  I 
can  put  you  up  to  a  thing  or  two.*' 

And  Mr.  O'Mazem  swallowed  his  punch  off  at  a  draught,  bade  me 
do  the  same,  and  then  he  called  for  two  more. 

"Of  course  I  need  not  say  that  you  will  always  halve  honestly  for 
the  future.  I  do  not  blame  you  for  denying  that  you  had  found  any 
thing—- caution  is- a  great  thing  in  our  profession;  but  you  persave 
honesty  is  the  best  policy,  afther  all.  So  mind,  young  man,  that  you 
pursue  an  honest  life,  and  respict  your  betters,  if  you  wish  to 
prosper," 

"Well,  will  you  halve  with  me  ?"  asked  I. 

"Have  I  not  just  given  you  an  instance  of  my  willingness?— 
though  I  ought  to  have  had  four-thirds"  in  a  rather  surprised  tone 
interjected  Mr.  O'Mazem. 

"Yes;  but  I  mean  when  you  find  ?" 

"  Och !  that's  what  you  mane,  is  it,  young  man  ?  Ring  the  bell 
for  some  hot  water.  Come,  be  quick,  my  good  girl :  do  you  boil  the 
water  by  stame  here,  as  it's  so  soon  cold  in  the  punch  ?''  demanded 
Mr.  O'Mazem  of  the  girl  as  she  entered. 

"  No,  sir;  with  the  eggs :  I  think  Missis  says  it  makes  the  coffee 
richer." 

"  Och,  ho !  here's  something  for  my  book.  Tell  your  mistress  to 
look  to  her  license,  and  bring  in  some  water  boiled  by  itself — as  we 
prefer  it  net.  Now  only  think  of  that,  d'ye  see.  Young  woman, 
did  you  ever  drame  you  were  sleeping  ?" 

r  x  es,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman,  who  was  half  asleep. 
Perhaps  you  are  indulging  in  that  delightful  recreation  now  ?" 
Yes,  sir." 

Well,  when  the  water  boils,  stir  it  up  with  your  first  finger,  it 
will  keep  it  from  burning,  and  give  a  delightful  variety  to  that  repose 
which  seems  so  agreeably  to  possess  you." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  curtsied  the  young  lady,  and  leaving  the  room. 

"I  think,  young  man,  you  were  just  now  talking  about  halving 
when  I find?* You're  perfectly  right,  but  thin  it's  with  my  suparior, 
and  he  with  his — and  so  on ;  so  you  see  it's  just  the  same  in  the  end. 
But  some  of  the  ignorant,  illiterate,  sophisticated  subordinates  pre- 
tend to  argue,  (and  the  subordinates  are  always  sceptics)  that  the 
last  official  gets  his  infarior's  halves,  and  sticks  to  all  his  own,  too. 
To  this  it  may  be  said,  that  it  is  the  same  in  every  organization  of 
power  and  government  which  was  ever  invented,  and  shews  that  the 
head  of  a  gipsey  camp,  in  that  respict,  understands  governing  as  well 
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as  the  king  of  England — who  is  a  queen,  God  bless  her!  So  now 
that  you  are  satisfied,  give  us  a  toast,  but  let  it  be  saturated  with 
whisky-punch,  instead  of  pot-butter,  like  it's  namesake  on  the  plate 
there." 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "if  I  might  take  so  great  a  liberty,  I  should  like 
to  drink  the  health  of  the  most  brilliant  genius  that  it  was  ever  my 
good  fortune  to  meet  with,  and  one,  from  the  little  I  have  seen,  I 
should  say,  is  destined,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  command  armies, 
instead  of  the  men  who  now  bow  to  his  command.  I  shall,  therefore, 
without  running  the  risk  of  shocking  the  delicacy  of  my  superior, 
propose  the  health  of  Inspector  O'Mazem." 

"  Young  gintleman,  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  for  the 
discernment  you  have  shewn  in  detecting  the  merits  of  a  gintleman, 
obscured  by  the  garb  of  an  inspictor's  livery;  permit  me  to  say, 
I  thank  you,  and  must  say  such  pinetration  does  you  immortal  cre- 
dit. I  am  an  odd  fellow,  as  Campbell's  last  man  said ;  and  it  may 
be  well  for  you  that  you  have  behaved  as  you  have  done ;  for  know 
that  I  am  only  here  as  a  spy  upon  what  is  going  on  in  this  large 
metropolis  of  Lancashire,  and  the  surrounding  ragions. 

"  Know  then,  sur,  that  I  am  what  you  have  already  depicted  me  to 
be— a  gintleman,  or  in  other  words,  a  merchant,  for  many  years 
in  this  town  of  swindlers;  and  it  is  for  that  I  rispict  it:  and  am 
resolved  to  benefit  other  countries,  by  shewing  how  the  thing  is  done 
here.  I  have  been  appointed  to  some  of  the  most  famous  embassies 
that  ever  did  honor  to  this  country — and  for  detecting  the  swindling^ 
of  that  most  notorious  monster,  Floss;  which  I  did  in  the  most  won- 
derful manner,  and  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  was  nearly  ruined — 
for  I  spent  almost  every  rap  I  had  in  the  world  in  taking  him,  in 
Dublin.  By  the  bye,  Mr.  Muggynson,  is  your  nose  worse  ?  He 
had  a  friend  very  like  you — I  mane  only  in  appearance;  I  don't 
mane  to  say  that  he  had  the  generosity  to  halve  his  findings  with 
another,  like  you  have  done;  though  perhaps  there  I  am  wrong,  for 
I  dare  say  he  did  halve  the  five-pound  note  he  borrowed  of  me,  with 
his  suparior — I'll  perhaps  meet  with  that  gintleman,  yet — But  I  am 
wandering:  where's  the  whisky?  I  think,  ould  fellow,  it's  getting 
into  your  head,  for  it  improves  my  eye-sight  wonderfully —  Here  is 
to  you. 

"  Well,  sur,  as  I  was  saying,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  wanted  to 
re-model  his  police,  so  he  sent  down  an  ambassador  to  see  if  I  would 
undertake  the  task.  '  My  business/  says  I,  '  as  a  merchant,  in  this 
swindling  port,  brings  me  in  three  thousand  a-year.' 

u '  What's  that  ?'  said  he,  in  very  tolerable  English,  I  assure  you 
*  to  the  dissimulation  of  philanthrophy  and  humanity  ?' 

"'As  to  humanity,'  said  I,  'the  English  have  shewn  themselves 
to  be  the  greatest  masters  in  the  world  in  that  science,  by  substitut- 
ing stame  engines  for  staining  coach  horses;  feeding  the  one  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth — and  tolerable  tripe  the  directors  make  of  it — 
and  copious  doses  of  water,  that  springs  up  spontaneously  from  every 
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tank  on  the  line,  with  no  flogging,  save  a  whistle  to  tell  the  children 
and  cows  to  get  out  of  the  way :  whilst  the  other  poor  creatures  were 
worked  into  premature  tan-pits,  by  putting  beans  into  their  oats,  and 
whip-leather  into  their  hides.  The  land  used  for  growing  this  hor- 
rible stimulus  can  now  be  devoted  to  a  better  purpose  than  driving 
the  poor  bastes  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  So  that's  what 
I  call  humanity.' 

'"Better  than  indicting  coachmen  for  cruelty  to  animals/  said  the 
Russian  potentate. 

'"There  is  one  thing/  I  said,  'your  excellency,  grieves  me  very 
much,  which  is,  that  there  has  been  so  much  rain  in  this  country  of 
late  years,  that  the  fly  seasons  have  been  completely  destroyed,  which 
has  been  alike  ruinous  to  the  white- washers  and  the  amusements  so 
desirable  from  the  sport  of  shooting  them,  by  young  children  with 
potato-guns  and  fly-flaps,  instead  of  the  monstrous  inhumanity  of  al- 
lowing the  old  spiders  to  net  them,  for  their  young  imps  to  amuse 
themselves  with,  by  hanging  them  upon  single  threads.  Och,  the  very 
faerrins  are  rotting  by  the  inundations  of  rivers  of  late  years !'  These 
and  other  gineral  remarks  so  plased  his  Russian  Excellency,  that 
he  insisted  upon  my  accepting  the  situation  which  you  now  see  me 
adorn,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  to  the  Russian  government  an 
exact  account  of  the  ramifications  of  the  Liverpool  police,  as  we  are 
supposed  to  be  the  only  force  worthy  of  imitation;  dye  mind  that? 
Now,  come,  have  another  glass,  and  then  you  can  go  off  to  the  station- 
house,  while  I  just  take  another  cigar.  Now,  sur,  you  persave  who 
is  your  frind.     1*11  be  the  making  of  you." 

I  thanked  him,  and  was  about  to  obey  his  orders,  when  he  in- 
sisted upon  my  taking  one  cup  more. 

"Ill  pay/'  said  he,  "  and  we  can  rickon  afterwards.  Your  for- 
tune is  made,  if  you  only  go  on  as  you  have  this  night.  I'll  give  you 
a  notion  whether  I  have  some  weight,  or  not,  for  when  I  inthroduced 
his  Russian  Excellency  to  the  railway  directors,  although  he  was  in- 
cog, they  gave  him  a  s  tame-engine  race;  I  rode  one  myself;  the  in- 
gineer  just  starting  it  and  then  jumping  off,  he  not  being  used  to 
steeple  chasing.  The  other  was  ridden  by  one  of  the  stokers,  not 
being  able  to  get  a  gentleman  jockey: — we  are  often  obliged  to  put 
stable-boys  on,  in  a  steeple  chase,  buy  them  a  pair  of  cast  off  boots 
and  buckskin  breeches,  and  then  christen  them  '  Captain'  or  some 
such  Irish  name;  'Major/  perhaps,  you  see  any  blackguard  is  good 
enough  to  have  his  neck  broken.  Well,  we  whisked  chimney  and 
chimney  for  a  long  time,  and  although  the  sun  shone  beautifully  for 
the  auspicious  event,  it  was  remarked  that  neither  engine  had  time 
to  form  its  shadow,  the  hind- wheels  always  trying  to  run  over  the 
chimnies  and  the  chimnies  always  ducking  to  avoid  them;  I  mane 
their  shadows,  so  you  may  think  we  were  going  it." 

"  i  am  sure  of  it/'  said  I. 

"You're  right.  Well,  the  Russian  ambassador  backed  me,  and 
the  directors  the  stoker;  and  the  company,  to  give  them  a  chance, 
said  that  if  they  won  they  should  keep  the  stakes,  and  if  they  lost 
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they  might  charge  it  to  the  shareholders — that's  the  way  they  alwayt 
make  up  their  losses — so  they  laid  it  on  thick.  We  had  each  an 
air-bag,  that  was  pumped  by  the  engine,  to  keep  the  smoke  and  stame, 
as  it  come  right  in  our  faces,  from  smothering  us.  The  speed  was 
so  great,  that  the  people  at  a  distance,  (for  we  had  it  early  in  a 
morning,  before  any  body  was  up)  thought  we  were  horizontal 
sky-rockets,  or  a  couple  of  will-o'-the-wisps  that  had  stayed  out  too 
late,  or  rather,  too  early,  so  were  thus  hurrying  away  to  their  native 
bogs ;  a  sight  I  have  often  seen  in  Ireland,  d'ye  see  ?  Well,  the 
Russian  ambassador  was  placed  on  a  bridge  at  the  coming-in-place, 
— though  we  wint  about  forty  miles  afther  that,  before  we  could  stop 
them,  for  afther  they  have  got  their  mettle  up,  they  are  divilish  strong 
in  the  crank,  and  reckless  of  consequinces  in  their  thirst  for  fresh 
water  and  coke,  as  several  flocks  of  pigeons,  crows,  hares,  cows,  and 
constables  on  the  line,  can  bear  a  melancholy  testimony  to— for 
we  ran  over  several  houses,  tops  of  trees,  riveTs,  with  flats  carrying 
salt  and  coals  for  the  poor  of  the  manufacturing  districts  to  live  upon: 
and  all  this  proves  the  beauty  of  viaducts,  or  we  had  played  the  di- 
vil,  d'ye  persave  Mr.  Muggynson  ?  For  a  long  time  the  stoker  was 
a-head  of  me,  it  was  thin  I  thought  of  my  whip,  to  jockey  him  a  bit, 
but  alas !  I  had  forgotten  I  could  not  bring  my  baste  up  to  his,  to 
give  hiin  a  wipe  over  the  eyes,  or  leg  him  into  a  ditch.  I  thought, 
however,  I  would  arrest  his  attention,  in  order  to  throw  the  crow-bar 
at  his  head,  so  I  shouted  out  to  him  to  mind  the  church-steeple,  that 
was  meeting  us  at  a  divil  of  a  rate ;  before  he  could  have  heard  what 
I  had  to  say,  (I  could  not  understand  a  word  I  said,  the  stame  made 
such  a  noise)  we  passed  the  steeple,  church  and  all,  with  six  yew 
trees,  which  in  my  hurry  I  mistook  for  gooseberry  bushes,  and  two 
or  three  flocks  of  starlings  that  thried  to  keep  up  with  us,  for  midges, 
as  a  lot  got  into  my  ears  and  nostrils  ! — We  were  going  it  thin." 

"Go  on,  now,"  said  I. 

"You  may  sware  it.  We  then  came  to  a  decline,  and  I  put  on  all 
stame  but  soon  discovered  the  speed  was  so  great  that  she  could  not 
breathe  neither  stame  nor  smoke ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  draw  up  for 
fear  of  choking  her,  as  she  threw  up  nothing  but  sparks,  which  is 
the  same  as  bleeding  of  the  nose  with  us,  both  of  which  arise  from 
over-heated  imaginations.  A  singular  phenomenon  occurred,  which 
was  a  large  flock  of  those  gregarious  birds  called  martins,  and  other 
tribes  of  fly-catchers  who  were  making  their  annual  emigration,  as  it 
was  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  here  is  the  wonder  of  instinct!  for 
being  no  doubt  tired,  and  persaving  that  we  were  going  at  a  speed 
which  would  occasion  them  no  delay,  every  sowl  of  them  made  them- 
silves  into  outside  passengers,  sitting  thirty  deep  all  round  the  tin- 
der, as  though  they  were  only  building  their  nests,  perhaps  you  don't 
swallow  that — you  must  study  the  ornithology  of  the  stame-engine 
statistically  ;  it  has  boned  so  much  labor  lately,  that  a  man  cannot 
find  any  thing  to  do;  and  if  it  save  the  arms  and  legs  of  man,  why 
not  the  legs  and  wings  of  birds,  as  we  are  both  bipeds  ?  There's  lo- 
gic, Mug.,  d'ye  see  P  Well,  I  thought  I'd  lost  the  race,  as  he  was 
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still  first,  so  I  inwardly  prayed  for  a  tumble,  as  I  knew  I  could  get 
up  the  soonest.  There  was  an  embankment  of  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  height,  we  were  over  it  before  the  arches  had  time  to  trem- 
ble, so  there  was  no  chance  of  their  falling.  The  race  now  became 
interesting,  in  the  language  of  the  reporters,  several  of  whom  were 
dispatched  from  the  Russian  dominions,  particularly  from  Kalrnnc 
Tartary,  with  many  of  their  oldest  officers,  to  animadvert  upon  the 
practibility  of  inthroducing  locomotives  into  their  cavalry.  The 
vnotive  his  Majesty  assigned  was,  that  they  would  save  lances  in  a 
cnarge,  and  smash  the  Poles. 

"  The  speed  now  was  so  furious,  that  the  quarter  mile  posts  formed 
one  garden  paling,  the  figures  making  the  nail  holes.  We  overtook 
a  thunder-cloud  by  the  way,  and  though  a  stroke  of  lightning,  of  un- 
limited powers,  missed  both'the  chimnies,  we  were  through  the  storm 
before  we  heard  the  clap.  It  is  true  it  was  a  remarkably  clear  morning 
and  in  that  case,  the  report  might  have  got  the  start  of  the  flash,  but 
we  never  heard  it. 

"I  was  now  getting  wheel  to  wheel  with  the  major,  and  could 
persave,  by  the  dense  crowds  of  people,  and  constables  to  keep  them 
off  the  rails,  that  we  were  getting  near  the  coming-in  chair,  in  which 
the  Russian  ambassador  sat  in  such  state  as  the  state  of  affairs  would 
permit.  I  was  surprised  to  see  such  multitudes  at  so  early  an  hour 
in  the  morning,  as  the  race  had  not  quite  lasted  half  an  hour,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  soul  up  when  we  started :  I  was  about  to  com- 
mend their  early  rising,  when  I  discovered,  that  having  come  in  an 
easterly  direction,  we  had  met  the  sun  in  his  way,  and  consequently 
had  saved  two  hours'  time,  or,  in  other  words,  had  done  it  in  an 
hour  and  a  half  less  than  no  time.  The  principle  can  be  geographi- 
cally illustrated,  I  believe,  Mr.  Muggynson,  oy  the  way  in  which 
migrating  birds  can  fly  four  thousand  miles  in  a  morning,  because, 
sur,  they  always  take  care  to  fly  one  way  when  the  earth's  coming 
another — the  same  as  friends  meeting  you  half-way  on  a  journey, 
and  then  sharing  with  you  after,  shortens  the  road.  That,  I  be- 
lieve, is  sound  reasoning,  Mr.  Muggynson?" 

"No  doubt  of  it." 

"Well,  sur,  whin  the  mob  saw  us  coming,  which  they  could  mi  lei 
off,  by  the  thundering  noise  we  made,  as  we  had  to  pass  through  a 
tunnel  of  some  league  or  so,  they  set  up  a  shout  that  for  some  time 
silenced  the  bells,  which  were  tearing  the  air  as  you  would  a  bed-quilt, 
at  every  station-house,  to  warn  us  of  their  approach,  and  the  Russian 
ambassador  to  put  on  his  spectacles,  (as  he  is  a  martyr  to  the  gout) 
in  order  that  he  could  get  a  glimpse  at  us  before  we  got  under  the 
bridge.  The  bridges  themselves  looked  just  like  a  tunnel,  and  we 
could  only  tell  they  were  not  so,  by  the  glimpses  of  light  we  now 
and  then  caught,  same  as  a  cat  when  she  is  running  under  an  old 
roof,  and  discovers  mouse-holes  in  the  thatch  where  they  go  out  to 
dhrink.  It  was  amidst  these  yells,  imprecations,  and  prayers,  the 
major's  frinds  throwing  oak-trees  and  other  missiles  upon  my  line,  to 
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throw  me  off,  whilst  the  Russian  ambassador's  assistants  (they  all 
assisted  to  a  man)  pulled  them  on  to  his  side — fair  play's  a  jewel — 
the  constables  were  busy  pulling  them  off  altogether,  whilst  their 
wives  were  screaming  for  their  safety-valves;  when  allNtt  once  I  per- 
saved  the  major: — 'Oh,  oh!  you  robber!  I  see  it  all/  said  I,  at 
once  :  for  the  fellow  was  sitting  upon  the  lever,  and  kicking  in  coke 
at  the  same  time,  thereby  working  her  at  a  greater  pressure — '  Oh, 
oh!'  said  I,  'heavy  weights  the  thing,  is  it  ?'  so  then  I  jumped  upon 
my  lever,  too,  and  threw  the  two-gallon  oil-can  into  the  fire,  oil  and 
all,  with  my  powder-flask,  (most  fortunate  I  had  it)  so  I  was  just 
enabled  to  beat  the  other  by  a  chimney.  The  major,  when  he  saw 
the  thrick,  jumped  off  the  engine,  for  they  were  both  exhausted,  as 
may  be  supposed,  and  cut  his  throat  on  the  spot — that  decorated  his 
cravat,  and  did  not  persave  he  had  committed  stokecide  until  the 
Russian  ambassador  presented  him  with  a  twenty-pound  note,  for 
coming  in  second,  d'ye  see  ? 

"His  excellency  was  so  plased  with  the  engine  that  I  had  rode, 
which,  in  consequence  of  her  over -exertion  on  that  day,  was  rendered 
unfit  for  future  employment,  that  he  purchased  her  from  the  directors, 
had  her  stuffed  and  placed  in  a  glass-case,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sint  to  mechanic-institutions  and  other  exhibitions  in  Russia,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  rising  gineration  there,  and  as  a  memento  of  the 
treat,  as  well  as  the  satisfaction  of  that  most  insatiable  of  all  beings, 
the  Emperor  himself. 

"  So  now,  young  man,  off  with  you  to  the  station,  tell  'em  you 
left  me  running  afther  some  robbers  that  were  hid  behind  a  stack  of 
chimnies  all  night,  while  I  take  a  snooze  here.  That  whisky's  too 
strong  for  the  coffee.  I'll  be  there  this  evening,  when  we  can  balance. 
Here,  Mr.  Muggynson,  don't  go  away  with  the  impression  that  I 
would  have  ridden  one  d — d  inch  with  that  stoker,  unless  he  had 
been  made  into  a  gintleman  before  we  started.  Now,  off  with  you, 
tell  'em  you  hope  I'll  not  be  murdered:  now  only  th " 

In  one  moment  Mr.  O'Mazem  was  in  a  sound  snore. 

It  was  my  time  for  being  on  duty  the  next  evening,  and  I  was  just 
dressing  up  for  the  purpose  of  being  counted  off  at  the  station,  when 
I  saw  Mr.  O'Mazem  enter  the  long  room  as  sober  as  a  hand-loom 
weaver.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I  saw  him,  but  at  last  my  atten- 
tion was  rather  forcibly  called  to  him,  on  account  of  some  of  the 
strongest  gesticulations  I  had  ever  seen  a  gentleman  indulge  in.  They 
consisted  in  sundry  pointings  of  the  fingers,  contortions  of  the  face, 
jerks  of  the  elbow,  and  nods  of  the  head.  I  could  not  think  what  was 
to  do  with  Mr.  O'Mazem,  but  at  last  perceiving,  most  clearly,  that 
all  these  particular  'signs'  and '  significations'  were  for  me,  I  intimated 
by  a  counter-nod  of  my  head,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  favor  and 
distinction  which  he  was  evidently  bent  on  bestowing  upon  me.  This 
singular  mark  of  his  graciousness  and  condescension  did  not  so  much 
surprise  me,  when  I  recollected  the  convivial  manner  in  which  we 
had  spent  the  morning ;  still  I  must  confess  I  thought  his  present 
conduct  very  injudicious,  inasmuch  as  it  might  be  observed;   and 
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we  all  know  the  risk  of  an  "officer"  speaking,  or  being  too  familiar 
with  one  of  the  men.  This  I  endeavoured  to  suggest  by  a  slight 
compression  of  my  eyebrows,  to  which  remonstrance  he  only  became 
the  more  impatient. 

However  I  was  satisfied  that  if  he  did  not  know  his  duty,  I  knew 
mine,  and  that,  I  was  resolved  to  let  him  see ;  so  when  I  was  counted 
off,  I  was  just  going  to  take  my  departure  without  deigning  to  observe 
any  more  of  his  imprudent  gesticulations,  and  I  had  scarcely  turned 
round  for  the  purpose  I  have  stated,  when  a  quick  jerk  made  me 
suddenly  unturn,  and  to  my  surprise,  it  was  my  most  injudicious 
of  all  imprudent  inspectors ! 

"  Go  round  the  next  corner,  I  want  to  spake  a  word  with  you.  A 
divil  of  a  go/'  spluttered  the  steam-engine-chase  rider. 

I  became  quite  impatient  at  this  petulance,  but  was  resolved  to 
obey  him ;  so  I  turned  round  the  angle  of  the  building  as  unper- 
ceivedly  as  possible. 

"  Och  !  thunder  in  the  crame  mugs,  Muggynson,  those  sovereigns 
are  bad.'' 

"  What  ?"  said  I  "  ridiculous." 

"Thank  heaven !  thin,  you've  aised  my  mind.'' 
Then  what  made  you  say  they  were  bad  ?" 
I  only  mane  my  share.     I  am  happy  to  find  that  yours   is  all 
right,  for  when  I  came  to  pay  the  shot, '  thirteen  shillings  and  four- 
pence,'  both  of  the  sovereigns  would  not  pay  for  the  kick  that  I  gave 
the  door :  which  has  to  be  repaired  still." 

What  do  you  mean,  man  ?  I  do  not  understand  you." 
I  mane  that  we  are  ruined,  unless  yours   are  good   ones.     See 
here — here  they  are." 

"  Oh,  nonsense  !  you  want  to  put  a  joke  on  me." 

"Well,  just  give  me  one  of  your  own — I  want  to  go  and  pay  the 
woman.    There  may  be  a  row,  that'll  not  do." 

By  this  time  I  had  carefully  pulled  mine  out  of  my  fob-pocket, 
and  to  my  surprise,  and  Mr.  O'Mazem's  horror,  found  that  they  were 
not  worth  one  single  rap.  Mr.  O'Mazem  fell  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  and  I — but  gentlemen  you  may  easily  guess  my  feelings. 

"  You  know  it  was  all  alongst  you  I  thought  of  the  brakefast.  I 
have  had  some  serious  losses ;  and  whether  or  not  you  should  have 
looked  whether  the  coins  were  good  before  you  paid  them  to  me ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  you  would  incur  a  fearful  risk  of  a  visit  to  Syd- 
ney, being  an  officer,  were  it  known  that  you  had  been  passing  bad 
money.  However,  you  are  a  young  man,  not  long  entered  the 
force,  inixparienced,  a  family  to  support,  and,  in  short,  as  I  have 
honored  you  with  braking  bread  with  you,  I'll  for  this  one  time,  ( on 
a  promise  in  coorse  of  more  caution  for  the  future)  pull  you  through. 
So  go  and  pay,  the  first  thing  you  do— niver  mind  your  duty — for 
the  brakefast." 

"  Why,  sir,  do  you  consider  it  my  place  ?" 

"Do  I  consider  it  ?"    Och!  only  think  of  that!  Do  I  consider 
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it  ?  it  is  the  law — or  just  think  of  the  consequence  of  passing  bad 
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money — 

"  You're  quite  sure  ?"  said  I. 

"  Morally  certain,  not  an  inspector  in  the  force  but  would  tell  you 
the  same." 

"Well,  stop,  yonder  is  superintendent  Frizzle,  111  just  run  and 
ask  him,  and  — " 

"Do  what  ?  you  murtherer  !"  said  the  horrified  O'Mazem,  catch- 
ing hold  of  me  by  the  waist,  with  the  determination  of  a  fond  woman 
when  she  sees  her  husband  going  to  jump  off  a  battlement — "Are 
you  mad,  you  robber,  go  and  ask  superinten — 

"  Well,  we'll  leave  it  to  Mr.  Commissioner  Slap 

Mr.  O'Mazem  got  hold  of  me,  and  held  me,  if  possible,  firmer 
than  ever,  and  in  doing  so,  knocked  off  my  hat:  I  was  just  in 
the  act  of  rising,  after  picking  it  up  again,  when  for  the  first  time, 
Mr.  O'Mazem  got  a  fair  glimpse  of  my  face. 

"Och!  the  ind  of  the  world  without  purgatory!  Never  heed 
your  nose.  Och  then  by  the  fate  of  the  O'Mazems,  it's  Mr.  St. 
Hive  ! !  Och,  oh,  where  is  my  five  pounds,  you  burker  ?  and  the 
wig  you  wore  on  your  top  lip  ?  Has  Mr.  Hadland  honored  the  force  ? 
This  is  an  appindix  to  the  five  pound.  Och,  oh,  I  am  undone — 
nivir  mind  the  brakefast.  But  if  you  ever  wish  me  to  ate  another, 
nivir  know  me  whin  you  wish  to  spake  to  me,  nor  nivir  spake  to  me 
whin  you  know  me.  Now  only  to  think  of  that!  Oh,  oh,  ho,  Mr. 
St.  Hive.  A  railway-line  against  the  orbit  of  a  comet!  or  a  working 
beer-barrel  against  a  sky-rocket  for  fizzing!" 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


On  the  night  of  a  very  stormy  day,  and  the  very  day  I  was  ap- 
pointed inspector,  or  sergeant,  as  by  some  we  are  called,  might  be 
seen,  regardless  of  the  weather  without,  and  the  wretches  who  might 
perish  in  it,  a  very  interesting  couple,  consisting  of  a  lady  and  a  very 
elegantly-attired  member  of  the  other  sex.  Although  the  room  in 
which' they  sat  was  small,  it  was  very  snug,  and  if  the  furniture  did  not 
present  the  more  elegant  features  of  high  life,  it  might  be  fairly  said 
that  it  had  only  suffered  one  remove,  and  this  trifling  deteriora- 
tion was  amply  compensated  by  the  snugness  and  seclusion  of  the 
apartment  which  contained  it.  Indeed,  the  house  itself  was  situated  in 
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a  vicinity  remarkable  for  the  little  curiosity  which  one  neighbour  mani- 
fested towards  the  doings  of  another:  a  great  virtue. 

It  was  in  this  room,  then,  that  this  interesting  couple  were  sitting, 
playing  at  "Don  Pedro"  for  kisses,  conducted  upon  the  principle 
that,  when  the  gentleman  won,  he  kissed  the  lady,  and  when  the  lady 
won,  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  her  feelings,  she  embraced  the 
gentleman.  Delightful,  no  doubt,  as  were  these  mutual  changes  of 
innocent  and  platonic  insignia,  yet  the  savory  smell  that  entered 
every  time  the  door  opened,  must  have  much  improved  the  social- 
isms of  the  evening;  for  there  are  few  amusements  which  do  not 
lag  without  the  enlivening  circumstance  of  a  snug  little  meal  follow- 
ing: the  less  and  snugger  the  better,  when  love  presides  at  the  feast, 
as  it  is  known  to  most  of  his  votaries  that  he  delights  more  in  the 
courtesies  of  the  table  than  in  the  extent  of  his  appetite. 

"Don  Pedro," said  the  gentleman,  taking  the  blushing  lady's  hand 
that  he  might  pull  her  towards  him,  and  receive  in  kind  the  forfeit 
of  the  lost  game. 

"Oh  fie  !  that's  not  fair,"  said  the  lady,  after  a  rather  lengthened 
embrace,  "as  a  salute  was  the  forfeit  incurred  by  my  losing  the  game, 
I  submitted  to  the  exaction,  and  paid  it.     And " 

"And  I  could  do  no  less,  without  forfeiting  the  most  gothic  pre- 
tensions to  common  politeness,  than  acknowledge  the  payment  by  giv- 
ing the  usual  receipt." 

Oh!  what  is  the  use  of  my  winning,  if  that  be  the  case  ?" 
Well,  we'll  change  the  game  until  after  supper,  and  then  if  you 
approve,  and  I  am  sure  that  lips  so  beautiful  were  never  made  to 
deny  a  boon  to  one  who  was  only  blessed  with  them  that  he  might 
admire  them,  we  will  renew  it.  So  in  the  meantime  we  will  cease ; 
but,  positively,  I  must  have  a  stake,  in  order  to  prevent  your  care- 
lessness ;  and  as  I  want  a  set  of  counters,  you  shall  stake  one  of 
your  mother-of-pearl  ones  to  a  sovereign,  each  time." 

This  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  lady  was  fortunate  enough 
to  win,  in  a  very  short  time,  five  of  the  sovereigns  which  the  impru- 
dent young  gentleman  had  so  rashly  laid. 

"And  your  husband  has  been  dead  some  years  ?"  said  the  gentle- 
man, playing  off  a  card  in  another  game. 
Nearly  three." 

He  died  in  America,  I  think  you  say?" 

Yes,"  said  the  lady,  lifting  her  handkerchief  as  indicative  of  her 
mind's  wanderings. 

"Oh!  do  not  weep,  madam;  none  were  ever  created  so  fair  and 
beautiful  to  be  the  objects  of  a  lasting  sorrow.  It  must  be  a  happi- 
ness to  know,  at  least  that,  though  we  cannot  be  perfectly  happy 
ourselves,  we  have  the  power  of  conferring  so  much  upon  others. 
Indeed,  to  a  heart  devoid  of  all  selfish  feeling,  like  I  am  sure  the 
one  which  abides  in  the  fair  mansion  before  me,  it  must  be  a  prouder 
elevation  to  know  that  it  has  the  power  of  giving,  rather  than  the 
sordid  faculty  of  possessing,  happiness." 
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"  Oh !  sir,  you  honor  me  with  too  good  an  opinion.  I  could  be 
very  happy,  if " 

"  You  had  only  some  one  to  share  it  with  you.  That  was  what 
my  angel  was  about  to  say/'  interrupted  the  gentleman,  taking  the 
lady's  hand  and  very  gently  pressing  it  to  his  lips,  and  was  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  most  tender  avowal,  when  a  loud  rap  at  the  front  door 
arrested  their  attention. 

"It  is  my  servant,  love,  with  my  gig,  probably,"  suggested  the 
gentleman:  "a  rough  night  to  drive  home,  but  I  make  it  a  rule, 
however  late." 

Then  the  gentleman  rang  the  bell,  and  told  the  worthy  landlady 
to  give  his  servant  a  glass  of  something  warm,  and  to  put  up  the 
horse  at  the  next  livery  stables;  and  to  be  back  in  a  couple  of  hours, 
as  the  weather  might  be  better. 

The  old  lady  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  opened  the  front  door 
very  cautiously;  an  act  which  she  had  learned  from  habit:  and  met, 
not  the  supposed  coachman,  but  one  of  the  most  terrific  flashes  of 
lightning  that,  old  as  she  was,  it  had  ever  been  her  fate  to  see  before ; 
and  though  she  hurried  the  door  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ingress 
which  she  knew  would  follow,  she  heard  just  one  bang,  and  then  a 
distant  rumble,  as  though  some  mighty  tower  had  been  for  ever  laid 
low. 

"Oh !  God  forgive  me  all  my  sins!"  said  the  good  old  lady,  and 
she  spoke  it  all  in  a  breath,  as  though  she  expected  them  all  to  be  for- 
given at  once,  or  laid  prostrate  with  their  agent,  just  as  the  heavy 
building  had  been. 

The  gentleman  demanded,  as  soon  as  he  thought  there  was  any 
possibility  of  an  answer,  who  it  was  that  was  at  the  door  P  and  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  her  sins  were  not  in  a  very  likely  state  for  for- 
giveness, if  she  could  allow  any  fellow-being  to  be  standing  outside 
the  door  on  such  a  night  as  that. 

"Oh!  I  dare  not  go  any  more :  such  another  shock  would  frighten 
me  into  never  doing  wrong  again  as  long  as  I  live !" 

"  A  most  admirable  reason  why  you  should  stay.  There!"  said  the 
gentleman,  hearing  another  loud  knock ;  "  I  have  no  notion  of  open- 
ing the  door  for  my  own  servant,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but 
give  me  the  candle." 

The  gentleman  then  went,  and  found  that  it  was  not  his  servant, 
but  some  rough-looking  fellow  with  a  sort  of  pilot  coat  on.  The 
man,  in  a  hoarse  voice,  asked  if  "a  Mrs.  Floss  lived  there  ?"  The 
gentleman  said  "No,"  and  hastily  closed  the  door,  when  he  found 
it  was  not  the  individual  whom  he  expected,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  in  any  way  connected  with  him.  He  was  somewhat  surprised,  at 
having  seen  another  fellow  peering  at  the  next  corner,  which  he  did 
most  distinctly,  from  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  just  putting  the 
street,  or  rather  lane,  as  it  was  in  a  suburban  district,  into  one  purple 
blaze.  ' 

He  at  once  returned  into  the  parlor,  merely  remarking,  it  was  not 
his  servant,  but  some  stranger  asking  for  some  strange  name. 
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The  lady  did  not  seem  so  satisfied,  however,  as  she  imagined  that 
she  had  heard  some  name  very  like  her  own,  hut  the  heavy  peal  of 
thunder  had  prevented  her  from  hearing  it  distinctly. 

The  gentleman  perceiving  some  anxiety  in  the  lady,  laughed  it  off, 
as  well  as  the  old  woman's  fears ;  told  them  the  storm  was  abat- 
ing, and  so  desired  the  supper  might  be  brought  up,  contenting 
himself  with  thinking  that  his  servant  was  taking  shelter  somewhere 
on  the  road;  for  the  night  was  a  terrible  one,  and  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

Supper  was  ordered  up,  and  the  worthy  landlady  herself  invited 
to  participate  in  the  comforts  of  that  social  meal.  Terror  is  a  great 
leveller  of  station,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  steam-boat  trip,  of  some 
hundred  miles  :  the  line  of  supposed  station  shall  be  observed  to  the 
lessening  thread  of  a  cobweb's  mainstay,  when  the  gay  passengers 
first  put  foot  upon  the  awn-covered  deck,  and  shall  remain  so  to 
the  end  of  the  passage,  if  the  voyage  continue  as  it  commenced:  but 
the  first  few  tosses  produce  signs  indicative  of  the  line's  contraction ; 
and  as  the  storm  gains  vigor,  in  like  quantities  the  others  gain  hu- 
mility :  but  when  real  visible  danger  comes,  alas !  for  the  line — alas ! 
for  poor  humanity.  Their  fears  stand  denuded  of  all  external  dif- 
ference ;  the  brocaded  waistcoat  with  broad  gold  chain  looks  pitiful, 
for  comfort,  to  the  degraded  gold  band  which  but  an  hour  before  marked 
the  humble  servant,  as  the  other  did  the  proud  lord. — The  satin  pet- 
ticoat kneels  on  the  be-smeared  cabin  floor,  and  asks  the  more  heroic 
cotton  print  if  they  shall  drown  ?  In  short,  all  forget  space,  distinc- 
tion, and  the  line— except  that  space' which  they  perceive  still  exists  be- 
tween their  shuddering  bark  and  the  distant  beacon, — that  distinction 
which  marks  the  sturdy  swimmer  against  the  emasculated  fop  !  No  line 
is  now  thought  of,  save  the  one  appended  to  the  life  buoy.  It  is  at 
a  time  like  this,  that  we  shew  ourselves  to  be  what  we  are  often  told 
we  are,  (though  the  truth  is  too  homely  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
ears  of  those  who  can  afford  to  hear  only  what  they  like)  that  we 
are  mere  active  clay — and  very  dishonorable  models  some  of  us 
prove  ourselves. 

For  the  like  reasons  that  we  have  just  observed  to  have  had  such 
an  admirable  tendency  to  bring  together,  in  something  like  a  bro- 
therly and  sisterly  love  the  descendants  of  Eve,  probably  was  the  old 
lady  invited  to  partake  of  supper,  with  the  more  ostentatious  lodger 
and  her  guest — as  that  is  precisely  the  situation  in  which  the  gentle- 
man stood  to  the  lady.  The  night's  thunder  had  wonderfully  unra- 
velled the  line,  and  a  few  cheerful  glasses  of  wine  were  evidently,  for 
that  night,  making  it  a  mere  nominal  figure  in  our  language.  For 
the  old  lady  forgot  her  fears,  as  the  thunder  left  the  locality,  to  en- 
gender others,  probably  elsewhere.  The  young  lady  was  just  observ- 
ing that  she  thought  all  danger  was  past,  and  was  about  to  pledge 
her  admirer,  when  a  sound  almost  resembling  the  distant  cause  of 
their  terrors,  was  again  heard  at  the  front  door. 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  the  younger  lady, "  who  can  that  be  ?" 
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A  repetition  of  the  demand  for  entrance,  without  its  causing  the 
least  attention  from  the  servant  below,  who  was  taking  a  comfortable 
nap  whilst  the  supper  was  in  eating  above,  started  the  old  lady  once 
more  to  her  feet,  very  much  against  her  inclination,  and  taking  one  of 
the  wax  candles,  she  repaired  to  the  door. 

"Who  can  it  be?"  said  the  young  lady  to  the  gentleman,  in  that 
interval  of  suspense  which  is  always  felt  between  the  time  of  the  knock 
and  that  of  the  door  opening.  "It  cannot  surely  be  your  servant, 
with  such  a  knock  as  that  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,"  said  the  gentleman,  in  a  listening  position. 
There  was  not  time  for  another  remark,  for  so  soon  as  the  front 
door  was  opened,  a  being,  all  wet  and  dripping,  was  seated  in  the 
chair  just  vacated  by  the  attentive  landlady;  whilst  the  tramp  of 
another  could  be  heard  in  the  lobby,  and  a  rough  voice  demanding 
the  way  to  a  fire. 

The  lady  started  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  small  room ! 
The  gentleman  rose  from  the  table  in  perfect  amazement !  and  at 
this  moment  the  landlady  returned — whilst  the  audacious  stranger 
took  up  his  hat,  whisked  it  two  or  three  times  on  one  side  the 
table,  to  get  the  water  out  of  it,  and  then  stroking  up  his  dark  locks 
with  his  other  hand,  in  a  voice  sullen  and  hoarse,  said — 

"  What,  wife,  is  this  the  way  you  welcome  back  your  husband  ? 
after  so  long  a  separation,  and  having  braved  flood  and  field  for — 
your——" 

One  long  scream  was  the  only  reply  that,  for  a  long  time,  could 
be  obtained  to  this  affecting  appeal. 

"Ah!  I  thought  you  did  not  know  me  at  first.  Now  this  is  as  it 
should  be ;  now  this  looks  as  it  ought  to  do.  Why  don't  you  weep 
at  such  an  imposing  sight,  eh  P  you  old  crone.  Come,  come ;  every 
man  would  not  meet  with  such  affection,  after  so  long  an  absence. 
Oh,  don't  disturb  yourself,  young  gentleman;  be  seated,  by  all  means. 
As  you  were  at  supper,  do,  pray,  finish ;  now,  as  I  think  of  it,  I 
don't  mind  having  a  mouthful  with  you:  I  have  not  eaten  much 
these  three  days;  indeed,  to  say  the  truth,  I  have  not  had  time.  Bring 
me  up  a  hot  plate ;  any  knife  and  fork  will  do— the  carving  ones  for 
instance:  a  man  is  not  particular,  when  he  has  not  been  listening  to 
the  admonitions  of  hunger  for  a  week.  Now,  my  darling,  as  soon  as 
your  ecstasies  have  settled  down  into  something  like  housewife  com- 
fort, I  will  thank  you  for  that  fowl,  and  you  can  be  selecting  a  tit  bit  or 
two  from  that  tongue,  whilst  I  dismember  it.  There  will  be  plenty 
of  time  for  those  manifestations  of  a  wife's  gladness  for  a  husband's 
return,  after  supper. 

"Oh!  Floss!  at  last  hysterically  uttered  the  bewildered  help- 
mate of  that  hero. 

"  Floss!"  said  the  terrified  paramour,  ("lost!  a  whining  devil.") 
"  Oh  !  don't  make  yourself  uneasy,  young  gentleman ;  these  things 
will  happen :  sudden  no  doubt;  but  presents  you  with  an  admirable 
opportunity  of  shewing  your  fortitude,"  said  Floss,  in  his  usual  cool 
manner,  as  he  was  devouring  the  fowl. 
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Whatever  are  you  returned  for?"  whined  Mrs.  Floss. 
To  be  hanged — I  suppose  I  shall  be  in  time  for  the  next  assizes. 
As  you  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be  certain  as  to  my  fate, 
I  was  resolved  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  being  an  eye  witness 
to  it — that  is,  if  there  be  a  cheap  window  to  be  got ;  but  you  had 
better  secure  one  in  time,  for  depend  upon  it  your  husband's  grand 
finale  will  be  honored damme,  I  was  going  to  say,  with  an  en- 
core— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha !  Joking  apart,  you  had  as  well  secure  a  dozen ; 
for  a  thundering  profit  may  be  made  on  the  outlay.  It  will  be  some- 
thing to  start  you  in  the  world — nice  little  beginning  !  Sir,  will  you 
honor  me  by  taking  wine  ?" 

The  gentleman  declined,  and  again  offered  to  go. 

"Nay,  be  seated  ;  consider,  if  it  only  be  the  etiquette  of  the  thing, 
let  me  finish.  And  now  wife,  for  that  duck,  and  be  taking  a  few 
fragments  into  the  cellar,  to  my  servant ;  an  old  friend  of  yours,  my 
dear;  you  see  happiness  like  woe,  never  comes  single-handed. 
Come  be  quick,  or  perhaps,  he  may  intrude  into  this  company ;  he's 
famished  as  well  as  myself.  Three  days  and  nights  in  a  small  fish- 
ing boat,  with  nothing  but  fried  herrings  and  smuggled  rum — its 
enough  to  give  gout  to  a  delicate  meal  like  this." 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Floss,  do  not  look  and  talk  in  that  way; 
you're  like — like — like " 

Want  a  simile,  Mrs.  Floss  ?"— an  awkward  want  in  the  middle  of 

a  speech ;  but  come,  be  quick oh,  you're  there,  Billy,  I  knew 

you  would  be  impatient — well,  be  seated.     Doesn't  this  look  cheer- 
ful, Billy  r 

"Before  I  venture  upon  a  hopinion,  permit  me  to  ax  my  revered 
missus  how  she  is." 
Oh,  Billy,  Billy." 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  ma'am." 

Come,  Billy,  make  free,  make  yourself  at  home — you  see  I'm 
ravenous,"  said  Billy's  master. 

"From  raven,  to  pick  out  lamb's  eyes.  Well,  don't  moind;  I'm  a 
bit  peckish — from  woodpecker,  to  get  off*  the  boles  what  you  leaves." 

"Billy  improves,  doesn't  he  my  love?" 

"Mr.  Floss,"  said  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  face  as  pallid  as 
death,  "  or  whoever  you  are,  suffer  me  to  depart ;  I  cannot  stay  any 
longer.     I  wish  you " 

"  Tut,  nonsense,  nonsense — make  yourself  at  ease ;  your  servant 
will  not  expect  you — will  he  Billy  ?  Both  the  gig  and  he  are  safe 
enough." 

Both  on  um  refreshing  themselves  very  himproper,"  said  Billy. 
My  servant/'  said  the  young  gentleman,  trembling,  until   his 
knees  began  to  knock;  my  ser — ser — vant." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  knows  we  humble  attendants  of  the  feudal  lords  of 
all  they  surveys  should  henjoy  ourselves  sometimes  :  it's  a  principle 
which  even  a  coach-horse  acts  upon,  which  accounts  for  broken 
dashboards  and  kicking  straps.  A  few  more  fragments  and  then  I 
will  go  and  keep  him  company,  while  you  amuses  his  master  here." 
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"Aye,  come,  make  yourself  happy,  young  gentleman.  You'll 
perhaps  excuse  Mrs.  Floss  here  ;  no  doubt,  she  will  have  a  good  deal 

to  do,  from  so   unexpected  a  visit how  ?  cards  here !  'pon  my 

honor,  I  don't  mind  if  we  amuse  ourselves  for  an  hour  or  two  in  that 
way.  Wife  just  go  and  attend  to  the  warming-pan ;  Billy  go  and 
tell  this  gentleman's  coachman,  that  his  master  intends  to  stay  all 
night." 

"  I'll  just  go  and  see  if  he  understands  '  forty-fives,' if  he  doesn't 
I'll  '  putt*  him  into  the  way  of  it,"  and  Billy  went  out. 

"Now  what  shall  we  play  at  ?"  said  the  ruffianly-looking  stran- 
ger as  soon  as  Mrs.  Floss  and  Mr.  Pickup — for  I  dare  say,  gentle- 
men, you  can  have  had  very  little  doubt  as  to  whom  the  attendant  of 
Mr.  Floss  was — left  the  room  ;  "  shall  it  be  'blind  hooky'  or  what?" 

"  Excuse  me ;  on  another  occasion,  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  oblige 
you,  but  on  the  present  one,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  play," 
said  the  terrified,  and  now  un -enamoured  youth. 

"Don't  you  like  cards?" 

"  Not  so  late." 

"Perhaps  you'd  rather  talk  on  general  topics,  science,  mechanics, 
and  the  rest ;  but  come  take  another  glass  of  wine.  What  is  this  ? 
oh,  brandy,  real  cognac — capital,  long  time  since  I  tasted  any  thing 
of  so  mild  a  flavor.  Take  a  glass  ;  it  will  keep  down  your  supper, 
and  enliven  the  conversation — an  exhilerating  beverage,  and  proves 
the  advantage  of  the  moderns  over  the  ancients.  Here's  to 
you." 

The  young  man  drank  a  little,  and  trembled  more  violently  than 
before. 

"Now,  sir,  speaking  of  mechanics,  I'll  shew  you  a  wonder  in  that 
way — quite  a  curiosity  in  the  sporting  world,  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 
What  d'ye  think  of  this,  as  a  piece  of  human  ingenuity?  Here's  a 
pistol  you  see  with  twelve  barrels,  and  of  more  use  to  me  than  so 
many  hogsheads  of  even  this  pale  brandy.  Spirited  thing,  I  assure 
you;  I  quite  prize  it  as  a  curiosity,  which  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing useful  too.  You  perceive  that  every  time  a  barrel  is  discharged, 
another  is  cocked  by  the  same  spring,  so  that  a  good  shot  might  very 
easily  make  sure  of  ten  out  of  the  number — a  good  thing  in  the 
event  of  a  row." 

"Is  it  loaded  ?"  was  the  only  remark  that  the  young  man  ventured 
to  make. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  make  me  laugh.  Loaded  !  Why,  man,  the 
very  number  of  my  days  depends  upon  this  little  piece  of  machinery. 
Loaded ! — here  fix  that  candle  at  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  I'll 
just  shew  you  what  practice  will  do." 

"I  have  not  the  least — the — the  most  remote  curiosity,  I— I  as- 
sure you." 

"Well,  I  thought  you  would  prefer  cards  to  any  discourse  on  ab- 
stract questions;  for  you  see  whatever  we  had  begun  upon,  it  was 
sure  to  lead  us  there.  D'ye  prefer  theology?  perhaps  that  may  suit 
you." 
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1*11  try  one  game;  one,  on— ly  one." 

Oh,  as  many  as  you  like;  but  in  common  courtesy,  if  I  allow 
you  to  name  the  number,  you  can  have  no  heavenly  objection  to 
permitting  me  to  name  the  sum" 

"  What  do  we  play  for  ?  perhaps  you  will  be  good — good  enough 
to  turn  those  pistol  barrels  another  way;  they  might  go         " 

I  entreat  your  pardon ;  they  might,  as  you  say.  Then,  one  game  ?" 
I  have  not  time  for  more;  name— na — me  the  amount." 

"  Two  hundred  guineas,  or  twenty  at  ten,  or  forty  at  five ;  so  that 
we  are  merry,  and  no  quarrelling,  what  does  it  matter?" 
I  have  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  money  with  me." 
How  ridiculous  !  why,  man,  you  may  win — ha,  ha,  ha!  Besides, 
you  have  the  cheque-book,  and  I  would  as  soon  have  that  any  day  ; 
that  is,  I  mean,  with  a  few  signed  ones — I  could  fill  them  up,  but  we 
must  avoid  transportation.     Come,  sir,  name  your  game." 

"  Blacks  or  reds,"  said  the  unhappy  young  man  desperately,  with 
his  hand  shaking  on  the  pack. 

"For  what?" 

"Two  hundred  gui — gui — guineas." 

"Done!"  shouted  the  other,  fiercely,  "up  with  it — reds — now 
for  it,  now " 

"Blacks,"  faintly  ejaculated  the  young  gentleman,  with  a  pallid 
smile  attempting  to  settle  upon  his  quivering  lip  as  he  turned  up  the 
deuce  of  clubs.  "Blacks,"  said  he  after  another  desperate  effort,  his 
face  undergoing  the  most  dreadful  contortions. 

"Blacks  !"  roared  Floss,  in  a  voice  of  storm-borne  thunder,  at  the 
same  time  seizing  the  pistol.  "Is  that  black,  ruffian  ?"  shewing  him 
the  ace  of  hearts,  "look  again." 

"It  is  red?* 

"Aye,  now  that  is  as  it  should  be.  I  should  prefer  the  amount  in 
gold;  there  is  no  stoppage  of  payment  there.  If  not  convenient, 
small  notes — more  negotiable — small  change  is  always  best  for  tra- 
vellers.    Come,  sir." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  old  landlady,  just  peeping  in  at  the  door 
"don't  make  such  a  noise;  you'll  disturb  the  neighbourhood,  for 
the " 

This  speech  was  cut  short  by  Floss  slamming  the  door  to. 

"Now,"  said  he  "just  look  over  your  note-case,  and  make,  if 
convenient,  the  selection  I  have  desired.  I  perhaps  might  have 
played  you  for  a  larger  sum ;  but  your  father  once  saved  me  from 
drowning,  off  the  Rock  yonder.  I  saw  your  family's  crest  lurking 
at  the  back  of  your  gig ;  singular  meeting,  but  you  see  I  was  pre- 
pared for  it.  Now,  sir,  the  notes ;  ah,  ah,  ah !  you  see  you  have  a 
much  greater  sum  about  you  than  you  expected  ;  not  a  tenth — there 
it  is,  every  shilling,  two  hundred  and  ten  pounds.  You  perhaps  had 
better  not  name  this  to  your  father;  he  has  given  me  many  crowns 
when  I  was  a  lad.  Stay,  sir,  I  have  a  favor  to  ask :  your  servant 
is,  so  near  as  need  be,  the  size  of  mine;  just  change  suits,  for  a  joke, 
and  perhaps  you  will  extend  the  same  personal  favor  to  myself.   You 
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will  also  add  very  much  to  the  obligation  by  lending  me  your  gig,  to 
carry  me  to  some  natty  part  of  the  railway  line ;  it  would  not  be 
deemed  wise  to  book  here.  I  will  write  you  to  say  where  the  gig  is 
to  be  found ;  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  me,  and  shall  be  safe.     Wife," 

roared  out  Floss,  "  run  to  the  end  of  the  street,  fetch  Mr.  S 's 

servant  and  Mr.  Pickup,  and  shut  them  up  in  the  front  parlor — 
Billy  knows  what  for.  Now,  sir,  strip,  I  have  no  time  to  lose;  you 
will  find  mine  will  fit,  though  rather  wet — ha,  ha,  ha!  It  will  be  a 
frolic,  to  talk  of  some  day." 

The  young  gentleman  obeyed,  whilst  the  terrified  Mrs.  Floss  ran 
for  Billy,  who,  with  the  servant,  soon  arrived,  and  as  suddenly  the 
metamorphosis  was  complete. 

"  Now,  my  love,"  said  Floss,  as  soon  as  he  had  dressed  himself 
"get  two  of  the  largest  and  best  trunks  you  have  in  the  house  ;  no 
matter  what  they  contain,  so  that  they  are  tolerably  weighty.  We 
start  at  five;  so  you  see,  my  dear,  through  this  gentleman's  bounty, 
you  will  be  a  widow  again,  without  seeing  me  hanged — ha,  ha ! — a 
rare  frolic.  And  now,  I  wish  you  good  morning,  sir;  I  of  course 
need  not  suggest  the  remotest  hint  of  the  folly  it  would  be  in  you  to 
say  anything  about  this  exchange,  or,  indeed,  about  the  whole  ad- 
venture, as  I  assure  you  it  might  offend  a  few  of  my  friends,  who,  to 
a  man,  have  patronized  the  patentee  of  this  ingenious  pistol.  So, 
once  more,  good  bye." 

Thus  at  liberty,  the  gentleman,  with  his  servant,  rushed  wildly 
into  the  street,  and  ran  off  in  a  diverse  direction  from  where  the  satu- 
rated gig  and  horse  stood. 

Mr.  Floss  was  just  giving  his  wife  some  salutary  directions,  when 
the  landlady  once  more  hurriedly  entered  the  room,  and,  despite 
the  tender  scene  that  was  enacting  between  Mrs.  Floss  and  her 
Ions-absent  husband,  she,  as  confusedly  and  as  quickly  as  she 
could,  told  them  that  there  was  a  policeman  and  a  sergeant  at  the 
door. 

"  Sergeant !"  screamed  out  Floss,  grasping  the  twelve-barrelled 
pistol  with  one  hand,  and  the  poker  with  the  other,  and  stretching 
out  both  his  arms  before  him,  every  nerve  and  muscle  quaking  as 
though  he  was  struck  with  paralysis;  "no,  not  the  sergeant;  the 
hangman  !  A  leash  of  bloodhounds,  legions  of  devils  !  not  the 
sergeant.  He  has  pursued  me,  day  and  night,  with  half  a  regiment 
of  demons;  and  now,  to  be  caged,  shut  up  !  Keep  him  back — Billy 
fire — fire !  I  received  twenty  wounds  as  I  swam  the  river.  Ha, 
do  you  assist  him  ? — there — there — there." 

And  a  bullet  grazed  the  temple  of  his  wife,  as  he  fell  down, 
frothing  at  the  mouth. 

The  sergeant  of  police  who  just  then  entered — the  sergeant,  who 
as  soon  as  he  heard  the  horrid  tones,  and  recognized  the  well-known 
voice — the  inspector  who  fled  from  the  demoniac  yellings  and  ravings 
of  the  monster,  was  his  old  friend,  his  old  pupil,  Muggynson ! 
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I  bad  returned  home  one  evening,  when  after  changing  my  clothes, 
a  ceremony  strenuously  insisted  upon  by  Emily,  I  was  ushered  into 
the  drawing-room,  which,  to  my  surprise,  was  crowded  withjadies. 
My  wife  introduced  me  formally,  and,  I  may  say,  with  proper 
state." 

"  My  husband/' 
Mrs.  Muggynson's  husband,"  returned  every  voice  in  the  room. 

Bless' me,  how  strange." 

Mrs.  Muggynson  continued — "Miss Hicks — Miss  Thespia Hicks, 
Miss  Adelina  Farrimondoso — Miss  Angelica  KaufF— " 

"  Oh,  never  mind  introductions,  my  dear  madam,  perhaps  your 
husband  will  go  and  amuse  the  children,  whilst  you  go  on  with  that 
dear " 

"  Dear." 

"Dear." 

" delightful  story."  finished  the  first  speaker. 

"  Now  who  would  think  that  Mrs.  Muggynson  had  a  husband  ?,r 
said  two  or  three  ladies  in  a  breath,  eying  me  over  with  an  opera- 
glass  fixed  to  their  spectacles.  Melancholy  thing,  but  the  usual  fate 
of  genius  is  shortness  of  sight. 

"  Now,  my  dear  madam,  let  me  entreat  you." 

"Let  me." 
Oh,   of  all  things,"  said  Miss  Angelica  Kauflman  Lawrence, 

and  I  will  illustrate  that  immortal  idea  of  yours — your  little 
rosy  cherry-cheeked  boy,  whistling  like  a  cuckoo  on  a  perch,"  and 
she  did  so  as  large  as  life,  allowing  the  cage  to  be  the  usual  size. 

My  wife  after  the  usual  apologies,  began  to  read  in  parts,  the  story 
that  had,  like  similar  ones,  been  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  visit, 
and  I  may  say  the  fortunes  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  "husband,"  as  I 
was  called,  with  the  rest  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  family.  This  work 
has  since  been  printed,  Miss  Julia  Hicks  allowing  herself  to  stand 
godmother  to  the  offspring. 

"Where  shall  I  begin  ?"  said  my  wife,  modestly,  and  in  the  tone 
of  one  who  fairly  means  to  say,  "it's  all  the  same  to  me;  where 
nothing  but  excellence  abounds,  I  cannot  do  wrong." 

"Oh,  with  the  description  of  all  things.  What  is  a  work  without 
description  ? — the  first  volume  should  always  be  devoted  to  it." 

"Oh,  nothing  like  description,"  said  the  sighing  and  sylph-like — 
so  I  understood  she  was  always  called,  Adelina  Farrimondoso. 
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My  wife  then  read — 

"  All  nature  enjoyed  the  most  profound  repose ;  there  was  not  a 
hreath  to  disturb  the  languid  leaves,  silvered  by  the  moon's  rays. 

"  The  hoary  rocks,  which  for  unnumbered  ages  had  confronted 
the  tempest's  power,  rose  giant-like  over  the  dark  and  fathomless 
abyss,  that  seemed  to  yawn  for  its  expected  prey. 

"  The  iron  tongue  of  time  had  just  tolled  the  midnight  hour,  when 
Ulric,  the  Furious,  rushed  from  his  crag-built  castle,  to  do  that  which 
man's  soul  shudders  to  contemplate.  His  upturned  eye,  his  dilated 
nostril,  his  clenched  hand,  told  the  deadly  strife  of  passion  that 
wrung  his  proud  breast,  and  daring  would  have  been  the  man,  who, 
in  that  hour  of  might,  would  have  crossed  young  Ulric's  path,  or 
met  the  vengeful  force  of  his  brand. 

"  Arrayed  in  polished  mail,  he  sprang  upon  his  black  battle  steed, 
Lucifer,  and  driving  his  spur  up  to  the  rowel  in  his  throbbing  flank, 
he  dashed  madly  down  the  rock  stream-path. 

"  And  whither  goes  he  ?  Whither  goes  he  ?  I  tremble  while  I 
write — my  soul  shudders  at  the  thought.  He  goes  to  make  his  part 
with  demon  dread,  down  in  the  night-owl's  glen. 

"What  maddening  shriek  comes  wafted  on  the  midnight  air? 
Who  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  storm  ?  What  tempest  now  blasts 
the  but  lately  peaceful  scene  ?  Hark,  how  the  lightnings  flash — see 
how  hideously  the  thunder  rolls ;  the  scene  late  so  charming,  is 
now  desolated  with  the  war  of  elements.  Still,  rising  o'er  the  rush 
of  winds  is  heard  the  stricken  shriek;  my  ears  are  blasted  with  the 
sound.  But  where  is  Ulric  ?  O'er  die  dread  cliff's  rock-built 
front, 

Hone  and  horseman  go, 
In  headlong  overthrow. 

Oh,  unhappy  Ulric." 

"  There  is  an  endless  eternity  of  horror."  said  my  wife's  admirers, 
in  triumph. 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Thespia,  "  there  is  sublimity — force — the 
horrible  mingled  with  the  pathetic." 

"Aye,"  said  Miss  Gingernipper,   "in  truth  it's  horrible  enough." 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Muggynson,  "for  a  scene  between  two  lovers." 

"  Oh  that  of  all  things."  and  they  all  said  it  at  once. 

Emily  commenced — 

"  Within  the  walls  of  that  lofty  apartment  were  two  beings, 
whose  devotion  to  each  other  could  not  be  surpassed.  See  the  proud 
bearing,  noble  form,  glowing  eye,  and  finely  moulded  features  of 
him  who  leans  upon  the  chair,  upon' which  is  seated  the  beauteous 
Adela.  What  compound  feelings  move  his  soul,  he  looks  upon  her, 
as  the  brightest  gem  of  his  existence,  with  mingled  fondness  and 
regret.  To  her  he  could  joyfully  have  devoted  a  life  in  a  desert; 
but  other  duties  call  him — his  oppressed  country,  groaning  under  a 
tyrant's  yoke,  claims  deliverance  at  his  hand.  He  was  devoted  to 
his  love,  but  forgot  not  his  honor;  she  thought  but  of  Lorenzo,  and 
cared  not  for  country." 
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"I  will  now  read  the  passage  describing  Lorenzo's  death  in 
battle." 

"Heavenly!" 

"Leaning  on  his  dinted  shield,  vainly  striving  to  rise  again,  the 
young,  the  bright,  the  devoted,  was  swiftly  passing  from  that  world 
which  so  lately  he  adorned;  the  ami  of  power  which,  a  few  brief 
moments  before,  had  wielded  the  'fell  sword' — whose  slightest  whiff 
had  penetrated  the  souls  of  foemen,  and  turned  the  ensanguined  tide 
of  slaughter — now  lay  nerveless,  save  momentarily  a  feeble  clenching 
of  the  hand  upon  the  blood-dripping  hilt.  The  rapidly  dimning 
eye  still  looked  defiance,  as  its  dying  gleam  was  flung  upon  the 
field  of  ruddy  fight ;  but  a  softening  feeling  seemed  to  come  on  the 
orb  as  its  view  fastened  on  the  corse  of  some  devoted  soldier,  whose 
life-blood  had  been  spilt  in  the  same  noble  cause.  He  sinks  at  last ! 
nature  ebbs! — the  last  of  his  battles  has  the  hero  witnessed!  No 
more  shall  his  mighty  voice  lead  hosts  to  triumph!  But,  hark!  that 
cry  of  anguish  !  behold  that  female  clasping  to  her  bursting  breast 
the  pale  warrior  gainst  whom  death  so  quickly  moves.  Tis  Adela ! 
She  receives  upon  her  lips  the  last  sigh  of  the  last  patriot,  and  dies 
upon  his  bosom !" 

My  wife  had  scarcely  finished  the  last  sentence,  when  I  found  the 
head  of  Mrs.  Muggynson  on  the  very  place  (varying  names)  that 
she  had  described  the  fair  Adela's.  Three  or  four  others  made  use 
of  the  white  waistcoat,  in  their  anguish,  of  Mr.  Poredyffle,  who  had 
no  little  trouble  in  supporting  such  a  load  of  unexpected  sorrow. 
He  was  relieved,  however,  by  the  most  unexpected  visit  of  two  or 
three  young  gentlemen,  who,  by  the  most  extraordinary  chance  in 
the  world,  just  stepped  in  to  see  the  highly-gifted  Mrs.  Muggyn- 
son. Those  gentlemen  who  came  in  so  unexpectedly,  I  believe 
I  owe  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  to.  I  went  out  just  as  they  arrived; 
but,  if  I  be  not  greatly  mistaken,  two  of  the  party  were  Mr.  Ratt- 
ler and  Mr.  Bowling. 

Gentlemen,  you  see  I  have  talked  myself  pretty  nearly  up  to  the 
present  time.  You  are  aware  that,  shortly  after  the  incident  with 
Mr.  O'Mazem,  I  got  advanced,  and  what  is  more  pleasing  and  indi- 
cative of  better  prospects  is,  that  it  was  through  merit,  it  being  admitted 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  that  no  man  ever  wrote  him  such  good  paragraphs, 
or  kept  his  secrets  better.  The  proprietor  of  Banjo  says,  he  shall 
not  rest  until  he  has  placed  deserving  worth  in  a  position  that  will 
give  a  lustre  to  the  force,  and  hold  out  an  encouragement  to  honor 
and  industry. 
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Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Muggynson  has  had  his  say,  and, 
though  we  may  often  see  him  and  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
course  of  this  work,  yet,  as  it  will  only  be  in  a  subordinate  position 
to  the  one  he  has  so  long  held  with  the  reader,  we  shall  merely  give 
his  adventures  with  the  rest,  as  we  think  it  invidious  for  him  to  be 
relating  his  achievements  in  the  first  person,  when  people  of  equal 
merit  are  content  to  display  themselves  in  the  third. 

It  would  seem  the  good  people  of  Oak  mote,  were  getting  anxious 
for  the  arrival  of  our  trio,  as  was  intimated  in  a  letter,  from  Miss 
Bowling,  expressing  her  own  and  the  family's  regret  at  their  pro- 
tracted stay.  Miss  Bowling  concluded  her  epistle  by  stating  that  a 
certain  lady  had  arrived,  who,  she  was  sure,  would  make  Oakmote  a 
perfect  elysium  to  her  brother  James,  and  other  company  who  would 
make  the  "  retreat"  equally  engaging  to  Mr.  Rattler  and  Captain 
Pilcher. 

This  welcome  intelligence  determined  Captain  Pilcher  and  Mr. 
Bowling  to  cut  short  their  stay  in  Liverpool,  not  so  Mr.  Rattler, 
for  when  he  saw  their  eagerness  for  departure,  he  was  resolved  to 
have  one  more  effect  ere  they  left  that  modern  Tyre. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  a  little  better  acquainted  with  the  accomplished 
Mrs.  Muggynson  and  her  admirers  than  Mr.  Muggynson  was  aware 
of,  as  we  shall  speedily  see.  In  fact,  he  had  been  trying  on  one  of 
his  effects,  which  was  no  other  than  this.  He  had  been  told  of  the 
wonderful  attainments  and  poetical  gifts  of  Mrs.  Muggynson,  by  that 
devoted  admirer  of  all  that  is  poetical,  Miss  Hicks,  and,  great  as 
was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rattler  of  Miss  Hicks'  critical  acumen,  still  he 
could  not  convince  himself  of  Mrs.  Muggynson 's  Sappho-like  attain- 
ments until  vouched  for  by  Miss  Farimondoso,  Miss  Bluesocks,  Miss 
Lawrence,  and,  lastly,  by  Mrs.  Hicks  herself,  who  declared  that 
"Mrs.  Muggynson  had  composed  a  hymn  to  a  monkey,  that ? 

"  Sonnet,  mamma,"  whispered  the  eldest  daughter,  as  slyly  as  she 
could. 

"I  said 'on  it/" 
No,  a  "hymn/"  said  Miss  Gingernipper. 
Well,  '  on  him/  then.  Bless  me !  I  know  what  I  mean,  and 
no  doubt  Mr.  Rattler  does:  we  must  put  our  words  in  print  soon, 
Mr.  Rattler.  Well,  whether  it,  was  'on it/ or  'on  him/  does  not 
matter.  I  never  read  it,  but  I — think  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  be 
lamed;  and,  as  to  crying         " 
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"Mamma!" 

"There  is  no  harm  in  it,  I  suppose;  and  have  I  not  often  heard 
you  say,  that  it  shews  more  breeding  to  weep— I  calls  it  crying — 
over  the  death  of  a  favorite  dog,  than  it  does  over  the  death  of  a 
christian  t" 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  score  of  fashion  and  breeding, 
that  your  mamma  is  quite  right — a  de-light-ful  sympathy,  when  in- 
spired by  such  poetry  as  that  which  falls  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Muggynson,"  softly  respired  the  enraptured  Adelina  Farimondoso. 

"Why,  where  would  be  the  pleasure  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  poetry, 
if  it  was  not  for  crying  ?  Look  at  that  little  ode — I  suppose  that's 
right — where  she  says  you  cry  as  well  as  others,  bless  us!  "  muttered 
Mrs.  Hicks. 

"  Oh,  read  it  for  Mr.  Rattler,  of  all  things ;  or,  permit  me.  If 
Mrs.  Muggynson,  never  writes  another  line,  she  will  be  immortal  for 
tenderness."  And  then,  to  the  most  delicate  confusion  of  the 
authoress,  who  was  present,  and  her  subject,  Miss  Bluesocks  read 
the  following  lines: — 

As  morning  dew-drops  pearl  fair  Thespia's  feet, 
When  early  from  her  couch  she  hastes,  to  greet 

Her  warbling  protege— 
So  pearlM  her  cheek  when  all  she  sought  was  fled, 
So  hastes  she,  wretched,  to  her  lonely  bed, 

Rejecting  toast  or  tea. 

Not  so  the  wife,  her  husband's  means  destroyed, 
And  she  of  play  and  life  is  horrified, 

So  resolves  to  quit  fair 
The  town's  licentious  maze,  and  lives  to  feel 
Card-money's  want,  the  task  of  feigning  zeal, 

With  family  prayer. 

Oh,  pious  maid ! 
Retirement's  charms  shall  sooth  thy  rising  grief — 
Hope,  Love's  twin  brother,  soon  brings  thee  relief; 

No  sins  upbraid, 
Nor  memory  haunted  with  gay  follies  past, 
Through  retrospection  blights  all  prospects  to  the  last. 

Mr.  Rattler  had  no  sooner  heard  this  delicate  effusion  than  his  mind 
was  made  up.  He  saw  the  party  was  ripe  for  any  thing,  and  so 
burst  into  raptures,  if  possible  louder  than  the  rest,  to  which  Mr. 
Bowling  and  the  captain  heartily  responded. 

"  It  would  be  an  act  for  succeeding  ages  to  admire,  if  Mrs.  Mug- 
gynson could  not  find  friends  to  make  her  extraordinary  powers 
known !  it  would  be  truly  heart-rending  should  so  fine  a  genius  be 
allowed  to  languish.  Prevent  it,  heaven !  prevent  it,  young  ladies ! 
it  will  immortalize  your  discernment.     Leave  it  not  for  others  to  do 
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seize  the  golden  reward.  Of  your  own  sex,  too !  Make  her  fame 
blaze  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.     I  see  your  anxiety;  but 

there  must  be  caution.     The  plan  is  every  thing 1  have  it !" 

What!"  exclaimed  they,  all  at  once. 

It  will  require  great  caution  and  secrecy,  and  obviously  would 
offend  the  delicate  ears  of  Mrs.  Muggynson." 

"If  I  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  Mr.  Rattler's  good  opinion, 
as  to  my  wishfulncss  to  act  in  any  way  that  may  enliven  the  world, 
by  bringing  to  its  vortex  the  merits  of  one  who  is,  I  feel,  destined  to 
be  a  rival  of  Sappho  herself,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  co-operate 
with  my  friends  here,  in  any  suggestion  he  may  make,"  said  Miss 
Thespia  Hicks,  solemnly. 

"Mrs  Muggynson  blushingly  retired." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Rattler,  do — do,  I  beseech  you,  do." 

"  Do  give  us  your  plans." 

"  I  would  pursue  them,  almost  as  readily  as  I  would  build  a  py- 
ramid," said  Miss  Adelina  Farimondoso. 

"And  I,  as  gladly  as  I  would  paint  in  fresco,  or  model  the  Rhodean 
Colossus,"  said  Miss  Lawrence. 

"  In  the  first  place,  then/'  said  Mr.  Rattler,  "  it  will  be  impossible 
to  bring  out  Mrs.  Muggynson  in  her  present  sphere.  The  idea  of  a 
schoolmistress  or  governess  writing  poetry  is  nothing — an  educated 
person  inditing  the  most  exquisite  verse  is  not  an  unusual  occurrence. 
It  is  the  unusualness  of  things  now-a-days  that  constitutes  the 
'  taking' — not  the  merit.   Now,  had  she  been  a  rustic  maiden,  a  dairy 

wench,  a  shepherdess,  or  a The  very  thing,  as  I  live!"  said  Mr. 

Rattler,  slapping  his  head,  as  if  a  most  happy  thought  had  not  only 
struck  him,  hut  was  struggling  with  its  companions  to  get  the  first 
word.  "  We'll  make  her  into  a  milkmaid — the  very  thing — 
exquisite." 

"A  milkmaid,  Mr.  Rattler?"  demanded  they  all,  in  a  breath; 
for  to  sav  the  truth,  they  were  completely  taken  by  surprise. 

"A  milkmaid !" 

"Oli,  I  see  it !"  said  his  admirer;  but,  lest  this  phrase  may  seem 
a  little  ambiguous,  as  it  was  notorious  to  all  that  Mr.  Rattler  was 
honored  with  the  special  admiration  of  all  the  ladies  present,  we  bad 
hotter  at  once  mention  that  we  mean  Miss  Julia  Hicks,  who,  it  may 
be  remembered,  had  a  right  to  consider  herself  so,  ever  since  Mr. 
Rattler  wrote  the  extempore  verses  to  her. 

"Yes,  a  milkmaid.  A  book  of  poems,  exquisitely  illustrated, 
bound,  and  pressed,  bv  a  milkmaid,  will  take  the  world  by  surprise. 
I'll  pledge  my " 

"  And  so  will  I,"  chimed  Mr.  Bowling. 

"A  great  idea,"  said  the  captain,  "and  worthy  of  the  patrons — 
worthy  of  the  poetess." 

"  But,  my  dear  Mr.  Rattler,  with  what  propriety  could  you  call 
Mrs.  Muggynson  a  milkmaid  ?  Fibbing  is  such  a  horrid- 

"And  so  soon  found  out,"  said  Miss  Gingeniipper. 
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"And  for  that  very  reason,"  said  our  hero,  "I  would  not  allow  it 
for  the  world." 

But  how  can  the  difficulty  possibly  be  obviated  ?" 
By  turning  one,"  said  Miss  Gingernipper. 
My  dear  Miss  Gingernipper,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  had 
to  admire  your  shrewdness ;  you  have  hit  upon  the  very  expedient," 
said  Raby,  well  knowing  that  Miss  Gingernipper  was  the  most  formi- 
dable obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  schemes.  This  little  compliment 
lulled  the  suspicion  of  the  young  satirist ;  besides,  it  was  giving  her 
the  merit  of  the  discovery — nothing  so  flattering. 

"  Turn  milkmaid !" 

"Only  a  poetical  one,"  said  Raby,  "nothing  more  unromantic  in 
life  than  a  real  one ;  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  poetical  swain,  another 
thing  to  fetch  up  the  hogs.  We  must  make  her  a  poetical  milkmaid, 
and  that,  too,  of  the  golden  age — a  sylvan,  or  sucn  that  Miss  Sharp 
paints.  A  small  white  chip  hat,  with  a  simple  flower— just  large 
enough  to  pin  on  a  profusion  of  ringlets.  That  must  be  your  care, 
Miss  Angelica,  as  you  understand  pictorial  effect." 

Miss  Lawrence  bowed. 

"  Then  she  must  have  a  bedgown  of  the  last  century,  with  a 
bodice  laced  in  diamonds  in  front;  the  gown  part  of  the  gannent  to 
hang  to  the  bottom  of  her  petticoat  behind,  but  neatly  pinned  so  as 
to  prevent  any  of  it  shewing  before.  It  must  be  of  a  large  pattern, 
a  running  honeysuckle,  with  an  occasional  rose,  and  of  the  richest 
silk.  That  will  be  your  department,  Miss  Hicks ;  and,  mind,  a 
new-collected  posy,  with  dew-drops  upon  it,  if  possible.  The  pet- 
ticoat must  be  worked,  and  quilted  on  a  white  ground,  with  a  running 
sprig  round  the  bottom.  This  task  I  shall  assign  to  Miss  Adelina 
Farimondoso,  who  perhaps  will  incloister  the  thought.  The  stock- 
ings must  be  blue,  with  large  white  clocks  running  up  each  side, 
and  in  every  way  poetically  rustic.  This  greatful  portion  of  her 
costume  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  assigning  to  the  talented 
Miss",  Gingernipper." 

Miss  Gingernipper  curtsied. 

And  Mr.  Rattler — we  are  almost  ashamed  to  write  it — winked  to 
Mr.  Bowling. 

"  Miss  Thespia  Hicks  will  be  too  happy  too  give  instructions  for 
milk-pails,  of  the  pure  classical  order;  driven  snow,  nor  the  milk 
they  contain,  must  not  be  whiter  than  the  shoulder-beam  and  the 
buckets  that  are  to  be  suspended  from  each  side  of  the  lovely  figure. 
And,  though  last,  not  the  least  essential  to  this  scheme,  the  buckles, 
large,  antique,  and  silver,  with  the  ancient  shoes,  as  high-heeled  as 
they  can  be  got.  These  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain,  to  complete 
the  whole,  and  perhaps  they  will  be  honored  with  immediate  atten- 
tion from  the  exalted  taste  and  erudition  of  Miss  Bluesocks." 

"I  shall  be  too  happy  to  attend  to  my  portion  of  the  undertaking/' 
said  the  delighted  Miss  Bluesocks. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  about  to  remark  a  little  further,  when  he  just 
happened  to  turn  his  eye  upon  that  of  poor  Mrs.  Hicks,  whose  face 
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exhibited  the  woeful  result  of  not  being  included,    Raby  at  once  saw 
the  mistake,  and,  turning  his  head,  pretended  to  look  around. 
"And  your  mamma?" 

"Oh,  I  thought  I  was  forgot.  I  don't  know  what  old  fools  like 
me  has  to  do  with  sich  things,  yet  one  would  think  that  I  should 
happen  to  know  most  about  anything  as  is  old-fashioned;  but  I 
suppose  I  am  nobody,"  spluttered  Mrs.  Hicks,  who  was  half  disposed 
to  blubber,  which  Mr.  Rattler,  however,  stopped,  by  saying, — 

"And  you,  madam,  I  was  about  to  say,  would,  perhaps,  not 
deem  il  too  great  a  trouble,  if  we  were  to  impose  upon  you  the 
task,  of  purchasing  about  twelve  quarts  of  the  best  new-milk,  and 
seeing  that  every  one  of  these  young  ladies  attends  to  her  respective 
duties.  In  short,  without  a  head  the  mightiest  projects  must  fail ! 
when  one  great  result  depends  upon  a  variety  of  component  parts, 
there  must  be  a  chief  to  direct  the  energies  of  all.  That  is  the 
part,  my  dear  madam,  I  assign  to  you.  Excuse  me,  madam,  if  I 
did  not  name  you  sooner ;  but  obviously,  madam,  I  could  not,  without 
displacing  the  organization  which  I  knew  you  would  adorn." 

"There  shall  be  no  shilly-shally,  Mr.  Rattler,"  said  the  delighted 
old Perhaps  the  reader  will  supply  the  epithet. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"Oh,  not  for  Mount " 

"  Pleasant !"  interjected  the  loquacious  Mrs.  Hicks. 

"Parnassus,  madam  !"  said  Adelina  Farimondoso. 

"  I  have  seen  it,  my  dear,  before  you  was  born;  and,  for  that  matter 
some  years  agone  before  it  was  built  over.  There  used  to  be  asses  at 
Mount  Pleasant." 

"I  would  not  inform  Mr.  Poredyffle  of  our  plan — he  may  be 
jealous,"  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not ;  nor  Mrs.  Muggy  nson's  husband." 

"There  is  one  thing,  however,  I  think  you  will  have  some  difficulty 
in,"  observed  Mrs.  Hicks,  "and  that  is,  how  can  you  make  Mrs, 
Muggynson  into  a  maid,  seeing  as  she  has  four  children.  In  my 
opinion,  here  is  the  difficulty.  Now,  if  she  had  had  one  or  two,  and 
not  have  been  married,  we  could  have " 

"Mamma!" 

"  I  have  known  such  things,"  persisted  the  sagacious  helpmate  of 
old  Hicks. 

"My  dear  madam,  we  use  'maid'  there  in  a  poetical  sense;  it  is 
often  done,"  said  Raby,  a  little  bit  puzzled. 

"Well,  then,  could  not  you  use  'milk*  in  the  same  way  ?  It 
would  save  trouble,  and " 

"  Mamma !  mamma  !  you  have  no  poetry  in  your  soul,"  said  Miss 
Julia,  in  stifled  agony. 

"  It  is  quite  clear  she  has  only  to  sell  milk,  to  make  her  into  a 
'  maid/  "  said  the  sylph-like  Adelina  Farimondoso. 

"Well,  well,  I  ha'  done ;  but  I'm  thinkin'  we  should  have  a  good 
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many  more  selling  milk  than  we  have,  if  that  would  do,  becos   I 
know " 

"  No  one  doubts  it ;  and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost/'  said 
Miss  Thespia,  to  prevent  any  more  garrulity  on  the  part  of  her 
honored  mother. 

They  all  separated,  each  to  her  respective  task,  half-a-dozen 
coaches  being  put  into  requisition  to  hunt  up  materials  for  the  dress, 
which  in  about  three  days  was  completed  ;  and  then  a  deputation 
waited  upon  Mrs.  Muggynson,  requesting  her  acceptance  in  the 
most  affectionate  manner— at  the  same  time  stating  the  object 

Mrs.  Muggynson  received  her  friends  in  her  usual  quiet  way,  and 
said  she  was  sure  she  was  unworthy  of  such  goodness,  that  her  merits 
were  over  rewarded,  that  the  inspiring  mantle  fitted  the  shoulders 
of  others,  that  little  Julia  was  cutting  her  teeth  and  was  very  tedious 
which  would  render  it  awkward  to  leave  her  so  soon  in  a  morning,  to 

go  a  selling  milk,  that  her  seminary  opened  at  half-past  ten,  that 

All  these  objections  were  over-iuled — it  was  to  immortalize  her,  and 
that  was  enough.     Mrs.  M  uggynson  consented. 

On  the  morning  of  the  grand  debut,  Mrs.  Muggynson  was  dressed, 
and  certainly  a  more  poetical  milkmaid  never  shouted  "  Cream  !" 
in  London's  halcyon  days.  Nothing  had  been  spared  to  render  the 
dress  complete,  and  Mrs.  Muggynson  looked  charmingly. 

She  had  on  a  straw  bonnet,  as  white  as  the  asphodel,  tipping 
the  most  luxuriant  crop  of  auburn  ringlets ;  the  rosy  hues  of  health 
glowed  upon  her  cheek,  Angelica  Kauflman  Lawrence  herself  being 
the  artist ;  her  neck  and  bosom  had  just  a  little  strip  of  the  thinnest 
gauze  over  it,  probably  to  keep  her  from  taking  cold,  and  to  make 
her  look  decent,  as  Mrs.  Hicks  had  it.  She  had  an  antique  bodice, 
and  bedgown  to  suit,  of  flowered  satin,  which  had  evidently  belonged 
to  a  peeress,  in  days  remote.  The  petticoat  was  equally  costly,  and 
trimmed  with  silver.  The  shoes  were  high  enough  in  the  heel,  in 
all  conscience,  and  the  buckles  were  of  silver,  and  nearly  covered 
the  whole  shoe ;  the  stockings  were  blue. 

The  bouquet  which  adorned  the  top  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  corset 
was  selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  consisted  of  the  most  exotic 
and  beautiful  flowers  that  the  houses  of  the  respective  young  la- 
dies could  afford. 

The  milkpail  was  made  after  a  drawing  found  in  a  magazine  of 
1720.  In  short,  every  thing  was  most  complete.  But  Miss  Adelina 
Farrimondoso  and  Miss  Julia  Hicks  had  a  Hide  outstepped  our  hero's 
commands,  no  doubt  to  surprise  him,  and  to  give  him  an  opinion  of 
their  taste ;  and  that  was  in  procuring  two  lambs,  (which,  in  conse- 
quence saved  their  lives  one  day  longer,)  from  a  neighbouring 
butcher,  which  they  washed  as  white  as  soap-suds  and  all  the  maids 
in  the  house  could  get  them,  and  then  wrapped  them  in  flannel  all 
night,  for  fear  of  their  taking  cold.      These  were  to  trot   after  Mrs. 

M no,  the  milkmaid — and  to  bleat  about   every  fourth  yard. 

The  time,  however,  to  practise  them  in  was  so  short,  that  they  could 
not  be  made  to  understand  that  Mrs.  Muggynson  was  their  adopted 
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mother.  It  was,  consequently  found  necessary  to  send  old  Hicks' 
little  footman,  and  the  gardener's  hoy  with  each  a  string — rihhon,  of 
course — tied  round  the  neck  of  each  of  the  lambs,  and  when  thev 
could  not  lead  them  so  as  to  keep  up  with  Mrs.  Muggynson  they 
carried  and  pushed  them. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  delighted  with  the  addition,  and  the  next  morning 
was  fixed  for  the  resuscitation  of  poesy  and  milkmaids. 

All  the  young  ladies  were  to  buy  milk  at  their  several  doors,  as 
well  as  their  friends,  in  order  that  they  could  say  they  had  bought 
milk  from  the  great  poetess — that  is,  when  her  fame  had  spread  to 
the  most  remote  corner  of  every  album  in  England. 

The  morning  was  propitious ;  when  slowly  emerging  from  the 
quiet  lodge  of  old  Hicks'  Hall,  might  be  seen  the  heavenly  poetess, 
with  lambs  and  all,  which  to  do  them  justice,  bleated  every  half- 
yard.  It  was  about  a  quarter  to  eight  in  the  morning  when  Mrs. 
Muggynson  first,  in  a  very  thin  squeak,  cried  out  "  Milk,"  she  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  one  of  the  confederates  dressed  as  a  common 
kitchen  girl,  patronized  her,  and  then  thanked  Apollo  for  her  good 
fortune  in  being  able  to  say,  that  she  had  handselled  the  poetess.  Se- 
veral others  made  purchases  in  the  same  way.,  frequently  giving  from 
half  a  sovereign  to  a  sovereign  for  a  gill. 

Things  went  on  very  charmingly  until  the  eight  o'clock-bell  rung, 
and  then  the  streets  were  thronged  with  mechanics  and  apprentice 
lads  leaving  their  labor,  and  every  other  description  of  workman  hur- 
rying to  his  morning's  repast. 

It  was  as  a  gang  of  this  description  was  turning  round  a  corner, 
unperceived  by  the  heroine  of  the  milk-pails,  that  she  once  more  es- 
sayed "Milk, "and  at  the  same  tune  one  of  the  refractory  lambs  was 
insisting  on  turning  back,  in  despite  of  the  dissuasives  used  to  the 
contrary  by  Hicks' small  footman,  who  was,  in  a  very  unshepherd- 
like  manner,  dragging  the  unpoetical  lamb  by  the  ears.  The  whole 
of  the  workmen,  though  walking  at  that  speed  which  men  and  boys 
generally  do,  when  going  to  breakfast  after  two  hours'  hard  toil,  and 
anxious  as  they  no  doubt  were  for  the  grateful  meal,  one  and  all 
stopped  as  suddenly  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Muggynson  and  friends  as 
if  they  had  met  the  funerals  of  their  wives  or  sisters. 

The  poetess,  however,  took  no  notice  of  all  this,  but  again  squeaked 
out  "Milk"  and  as  she  did  so,  the  dumb-like  surprise  of  the  plebeians 
and  unrural  mechanics  gave  place  to  one  roar  of  laughter.  When 
the  Iambs  beajan  to  bleat,  and  the  lads  to  kick  them  on,  thev  honored 
the  procession  with  a  regular  hurrah,  and  another  roar  of  laughter. 

Just  at  this  moment  might  be  seen  skulking  at  a  distance,  three 
gentlemen,  top-coated  and  kerchiefed  up  to  the  nose.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  say,  at  that  distance,  who  they  were,  but  they  were  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  scene. 

Three  or  four  kitchen-like  girls  were  seen  hurrying — hearing  the 
call  of  milk — with  little  cans  in  their  hands,  no  doubt  to  buy- 
that  useful  beverage.  A  very  elderly  looking  maid  "was  seen  making 
for  the  same  place,  and  no  doubt  for  the  same  purpose,  as,  whoever 
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the  retailer  of  the  pail's  produce  was,  she  was  evidently  well  patron- 
ized. One  crowd  brought  on  another,  and,  before  the  grateful 
customers  we  have  seen,  could  make  their  purchases,  poor  Mrs. 
Muggynson  was  surrounded  by  hundreds,  who  were  indulging  in  the 
most  unqualified  delight ;  some,  however,  were  so  anxious  to  get  a 
peep  at  the  fair  milkmaid,  that  their  attempts  to  do  so  were  attended 
with  the  greatest  possible  inconvenience  \o  the  object  herself.  At 
last  Mrs.  Muggynson  became  alarmed,  and  the  lambs  and  the  boys 
were  nearly  made  a  sacrifice  of;  so,  after  being  squeezed  and  jammed 
for  a  length  of  time,  every  fresh  arrival  making  the  compression 
greater,  she  fairly  turned  her  call  from  "Milk!''  to  that  of  "  Police!" 
to  which  the  lads  bellowed  a  hearty  response,  and  the  mob  rejoined 
with  yells  of  laughter. 

Both  the  young  kitchen  maids  and  the  old  one,  on  seeing  what 
turn  affairs  had  taken —  for  know,  gentle  reader,  and  which  no  doubt 
thou  hast  suspected,  these  humble  customers  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's 
were  no  other  than  the  very  ladies  whom  we  have  seen  heaping  such 
honors  upon  her  head — durst  not  venture,  upon  a  purchase,  so  hur- 
ried back  to  their  homes,  leaving  the  poor  devotee  and  her  lambs 
to  get  into  the  fold  as  they  best  might. 

The  three  gentlemen,  however,  whom  we  have  seen,  muffled  up, 
at  the  corner  of  the  street,  so  soon  as  they  saw  how  affairs  were, 
rushed  to  the  assistance  of  the  fair  milkmaid,  and  despatched  the 
heros  of  the  lambs  to  a  neighbouring  station-house  for  6  posse  of 
police.  Another  shout  followed  this,  and  the  derision,  lat^jpter,  anjj 
insult  had  just  reached  its  climax,  when  up  came  half-a-dozen 
policemen,  headed  by  inspector  Muggynson,  with  staves  in  hand,  as 
they  were  informed  at  the  station-house  it  was  a  riot  about  cheap 
break  and  in  ilk. 

Mr.  Muggynson  dashed  into  the  thick  of  the  mob,  and  was 
making  a  very  invidious  remark  about  "  all  this  row  being  through 
that  trollop,"  when — oh,  husbands,  judge  of  his  feelings  by  your 
own — he  discovered  in  the  person  of  his  anathema,  the  talented, 
charming,  and  devoted  wife  of  his  own  bosom  ! 
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This  "effect"  had  quite  equalled  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of 
Mr.  Rattler  and  friends,  and  so  they  resolved  to  leave  Liverpool  at 
once,  for  Oakmote  Hall.  But,  previously  to  doing  so,  Mr.  Rattler 
and  Mr.  Bowling  called  on  Mr.  Poredyffle,  in  order  to  bid  him  good* 
bye  for  the  present,  and  to  induce  him,  if  possible,  to  consent  to  a 
change  of  position  from  the  one  that  he  was  suffering  under,  as  they 
had  discovered  in  that  young  gentleman  a  mass  of  the  highest  order 
of  powers;  his  learning  was  prodigious,  and  could  only  be  equalled 
by  his  unsophisticated  habits,  and  goodness  of  heart.  They,  how- 
ever, found  that  he  had  become  so  much  attached  to  Mrs.  Muggyn- 
son's  interest  and  children,  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  leave 
them,  until  he  had  given  them  all  a  fail'  starting,  put  the  eldest 
through  the  classics,  and  the  rest  of  the  seminary  in  a  way  not  to 
disgrace  his  tutorship ;  and,  finally  to  enable  Mrs.  Muggynson  to  do 
them  justice  when  he  should  be  gone. 

Mr.  Rattler  at  once  perceived  the  eccentricity  of  his  character,  and 
saw  the  folly  of  battling  with  it;  but  insisted  on  a  promise  of  corres- 
pondence, and  at  all  times  to  make  use  of  his  friendship,  should  he 
find  it  necessary. 

This  arranged,  with  other  matters  of  Jike  moment,  as  well  as  a 
visit  of  condolence  being  paid  to  the  Hickses,  they  departed,  not, 
however,  before  informing  them  of  their  retreat,  when,  singular  to 
say,  it  was  discovered  that  Oakmote  was  in  the  very  neighbourhood 
of  the  country-house  which  old  Hicks  had  just  bought. 

Of  course  this  was  most  agreeable,  particularly  to  Miss  Julia, 
who  promised  herself  a  speedy  opportunity  of  seeing  our  hero 
again. 

They  were  just  going,  after  a  thousand  bows  and  curtsies,  when 
Mrs.  Hicks,  with  a  very  long  visage,  for  the  subject  had  never  before 
been  alluded  to,  said,  "  I  suppose,  Mr.  Rattler,  you  heard  that  that 
haffair  of  the  other  morning  has  gotten  into  all  the  newspapers  in 
England,  and,  I  suppose,  Hamerica  by  this  time.  Mr.  Hicks  gets 
laughed  off  'Change  about  it.  They  said  that  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  young  fools,  though  a  good  sound  whipping  would  do  them 
good,  but  as  to  me " 

"Mamma,"  said  both  the  Miss  Hickses  at  once. 

"  Oh,  don't  'mamma*  me.  I  will  have  it  out  this  time ;  it's  time 
I  think; — a  good  sound  whipping  in  the  nursery,  and  the  sooner  a  cer- 
tain old  usurer  shuts  up  his  wife — that's  me — in  a  madhouse  the  bet- 
ter.    Ho,  ho,  it's  shock — ing,  shock         " 
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And  then  Mrs.  Hicks  "  cried"  in  earnest,  without  any  regard  to 
fashion.  Mr.  Rattler  with  his  usual  politeness,  took  all  the  blame 
upon  himself,  and,  after  about  half-an-hour's  consoling,  took  his 
departure. 

We  shall  not  satisfy  the  reader  as  to  what  part  of  this  intelligent 
county  of  Lancaster,  Oakmote  Hall  is  in;  but  we  will  give  him  some 
idea  by  the  following  anecdote,  which  is  written  in  the  exact  dialect 
of  the  locality:  so  that,  if  he  be  a  connoisseur  in  patois  he  may  easily 
find  it  out,  as  it  is  known  the  dialect  changes  in  every  parish  in  the 
county.  , 

When  they  arrived  at  the  village  next  to  Oakmote,  they  were  told 
that  a  great  deal  of  company  had  arrived  at  "  the  Haw,"  and  particu- 
larly "  sum  ladis."  This  determined  the  triumvirate  on  a  frolic, 
which  was  no  other  than  to  go  to  the  hall,  disguised  as  three  Hun- 
garian minstrels.  They,  all  three  having  some  knowledge  of  German, 
and  having  excellent  voices,  as  well  as  being  fair  musicians,  deter- 
mined upon  a  three  hours'  rehearsal ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
servants,  and  some  masquerading  livery,  which  Raby  always  travelled 
with,  made  themselves  into  three  very  tidy  minstrels — Mr.  Bowling, 
however,  being  rather  a  stout  one,  and  would,  no  doubt,  have  ap- 
peared better  employed  as  a  woodcutter.  Whilst  they  are  getting 
ready,  we  will  tell  the  reader  the  story  we  have  promised,  which  is 
about  the  sign  over  the  very  bed-room  window,  where  the  rehearsal  is 
going  forward,  and  which  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  fact. 

In  the  village  reside  two  brothers,  who  are  according  to  the  sign 
over  their  door  "  Painters,  Plumers,  Glaziers,  Plasterers,"  &c,  with 
N.  B. — Jobbing  done,  ovens  and  grates  set  hup ;  also  coffins  and 
cart  tins  rote  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  coffins  made,  if  required." 
All  this  variety  of  business  is  carried  on  by  the  brothers,  who  as  it 
will  be  seen  are  the  chief  artists  themselves.  They  having  received 
an  order  to  paint  a  sign  for  the  public-house  in  which  we  have  left  our 
hero  and  his  companions,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  "jolly  plough- 
man," and  the  scene  to  be  the  opposite  field,  with  Rivington  Pike  in 
the  distance,  both  their  wits  were  at  once  brought  into  requisition  for 
so  important  an  undertaking;  for,  although  the  younger  was  the 
artist  de  facto,  the  elder  wisely  observed  that  "  twu  yeds  wor  better 
than  one,"  and  so  was  resolved  to  have  a  finger  in  the  pie.  Old' 
Job  Thornton's  team  was  the  one  fixed  upon  for  the  subject,  toge- 
ther with  a  very  famous  ploughman  and  driver  in  the  neighbourhood; 
all  of  whose  portraits  the  artist  had  undertaken  faithfully  to  deli- 
neate, which  he  did  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  driver  striding  about  a  yard  before  the  nose  of  his  first  horse, 
with  a  long  whip  in  his  hand,  his  shoes  being  a  trifle  longer  than  his 
legs,  and -his  first  foot  touching  the  verge  of  the  sign;  the  three 
horses  following  after,  with  a  long  stilted  plough,  the  ploughman 
coming  last,  striding  with  all  his  might,  and  by  a  singular  fatality, 
the  heel  of  his  last  leg  just  fixed  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  sign ;  or 
rather,  the  frame  that  encircled  it :  thus  they  were  all  in  a  line  and 
exactly  occupied  the  entire  width  of  the  board. 
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Things  were  in  this  state  when  the  landlord  for  whom  the  sign 
was  painted,  entered  the  artist's  studio.  After  expressing  his  great 
satisfaction  at  the  progress  of  the  performance,  he  asked  where 
they  intended  to  put  "  Oud  Joo-ab,"  (as  that  was  part  of  the  agree- 
ment.) This  was  abotherer,  as  the  artist  had  entirely  forgotten  that 
worthy  personage,  though  the  sign  would  be  nothing  without  him ; 
for  independently  of  his  being  the  proprietor  of  the  field  and  team, 
ho  was,  sans  doute,  the  best  customer  and  the  jolliest  fellow  in  the 
whole  village,  and  must,  be  the  consequence  what  it  might,  be  put  in. 
But  where  ?  Ah,  there  was  the  rub. 

"We  cannot  put  him  befoor  th'  lad,"  said  one,  "there's  no  room 
for  him." 

"Nor  behin,"  rejoined  the  other,  "as  ploo  stilts  cooms  reet  up." 

"Un  we  con't  put  him  i'th  front  o'th  horses,  becoos  that  will  put 
one  on  urn  heawt,  oud  Joo-ab's  sich  a  width.  Now,*'  turning  to  the 
landlord,  "  yo  seen,  weengettin  in  th'  windy  mill  very  snug  behin  the 
orses,  os  weel  as  Rivitun  church  under  one  o'th  orse's  bally,  and 
Rivitun  hill,  and  th'  little  tcawer  at  lb'  top  and  aw ;  but  bith  heart  a 
gew  au  don  know  wheer  we  mun  put  in  oud  Joo-ab,  fo  he's  sich  a 
width.  Aw  a  had  deuce  of  a  job  fort*  manage  one  of  the  windy-mill 
sails,  for  when  au  begun  ma  pictur,  the  windy  sails  were  at  tother 
side,  and  as  if  the  de'el  wild  have  it,  next  mornin'  they'd  blowed 
reaund  to  this  side,  on  au  fund  if  au  must  make  them  aw  of  a  length 
that  one  umwud  catch  th'  first  orse's  yed;  so  after  conning  ma  brains 
aw  neet  abeaut  it,  aw  put  th'  orse's  yed  behin  it." 

We  must  interrupt  the  artist  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
reader  that  the  mill  was  about  a  hundred  yards  back  in  the  fore- 
ground, the  team  being  right  up  to  the  front. 

"  Aw  this  yo  seen  au  have  managed  weel  enoof,  but  where  oud 
Joo-ab  mun  goo  au  con't  tell — au's  parfectly  glondered  abeawt 
him." 

"  It's  no  harthlv  use,"  savs  the  landlord,  "he  mun  cum  in." 

"  He  mun  cum  in  !"  say  all  his  friends;  "it'll  bo  nout  witheawt 
him." 

At  last  a  brilliant  idea,  after  about  half  an  hour's  head-scratching, 
struck  the  elder  brother. 

"  Aw  tell  te  where  thou  can  poot  him.  Poot  him  at  th'  top  of 
Rivitun  Pike,  and  then  airy  body  ull  see  him." 

All  present  received  this  with  shouts  of  applause,  except  the  artist 
himself,  who  whether  he  was  jealous  of  his  brother's  abilities,  or  the 
idea  had  struck  himself,  said — 

"Au  thout  o'that  raysel;  boot,  at  the  same  time,  au  thout  it  wur 
too  fur  off  [the  distance  was  ten  miles]  for  oud  Joo-ab  to  watch 
thempho." 

"Woy,  wot's  that  to  do  wee  it,  so  as  we  con  see  him?  theyart 
tawking  like  a  foo  neaw." 

"Well,  but  doesn't  think,  neaw,  Lolly,  (Lawrence,)  neaw,  don't 
be  glondered,  au  say,  doesn't  think,  neaw,  that  oud  Joo-ab,  aw  that 
way  off,  wud  look  rayther  smaw;  for  tha  sees  the  tcawer  at  t'  top 
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only  looks  abeawt  size  of  my  yed;  besides,  there's  ardly  room  for  t' 
poot  him  at  t'  top,  for  tha  sees  t'  Pike  only  looks  loike  a  shugger 
loaf,  and  t'  teawer  takes  oop  a  good  deal  a  room,  and  tha  knows  it's 
o*  no  use  pootin  oud  Joo-ab  without  his  dog,  as  he  wud  nare  be 
known  witheawt  him ;  arm  shure,"  cried  he,  exultingly,  "  there's  not 
room  for  um  boo-oth.'' 

"Weell,  weell,  weell,"  says  the  other,  "but  au  reckon  tha  con 
poot  oud  Joo-ab  upon  one  hill,  and  his  dog  on  another." 

"And  where  mun  t'  teawer  be  ?" 

"Joe,  Joe!  au  thout  tha  had  moor  in  thee;  woy,  con't  poot  it 
between  his  legs  ?" 

This  argument  was  conclusive,  and  accordingly,  old  Job  was 
placed  upon  Rivington  Hill,  astride  of  the  tower,  and  much  larger, 
and  more  vividly  colored,  than  the  ploughman  in  the  foreground, 
his  faithful  dog  on  the  Two  Lads'  Hill,  which  is  about  two  miles 
distant,  from  the  other. 

"Un  au  tell  tha  wot,"  pursued  his  admirer,  "au  think  tha's  dun 
rung  in  pootin  six  windows  and  two  dors  at  t'  front  o'th  windy-mill, 
when  tha  sees  there's  but  three  windows  and  one  dor." 

"Cum,  cum,"  says  Joe,  "au  think  theart  tawking  a  bit  too  fast 
neaw  thasell,  becos  I  rayther  think,  if  'ull  go  reand  ta  t'other  side 
o'th  mill,  tha'll  find  three  windows  and  a  dor  theer,  and  as  au  nere 
did,  or  ere  will  chee-ot  ony  mon  i'  this  world,  (for  it  'ull  aw  cum 
eawt  at  t'  last  day  of  joodgment,)  au  was  resolved  for  t'  poot  um  aw 
in ;  so  that's  t'  rees'n,  tha  sees,  woy  there's  six  windows  and  two 
dors  at  front.  And  to  shew  as  arm  not  greedy,  au  have  dun  a  bit 
moor  than  ma  agreement  there,  for  au  put  in  two  pidgeons  at  t*  top 
o'th  mill,  ond  other  on  um  is  as  big  as  t'  louvre." 

This  was  decisive,  the  landlord  and  all  his  friends  being  perfectly 
satisfied,  not  only  with  the  honesty,  but  with  the  great  skill  and 
ability  with  which  the  artist  had  executed  his  task.  Every  one  knew 
old  Job  by  his  size,  it  being  found,  by  a  trigonometrical  survey 
afterwards  made  by  the  "  schoo-raeaster,''  that  he  was  not  less  than 
half-a-mile  high,  and  about  a  quarter  of  one  broad,  his  faithful  dog 
alone  being,  at  least,  as  large  as  half-a-dozen  elephants,  and  his 
companionable  knobstick  something  larger  than  Goliah's  staff.  The 
sign,  however  was  put  up.  Old  Job  was  so  delighted  with  the  por- 
trait of  himself  and  dog  that  he  came  out  to  the  tune  of  a  half-barrel, 
and  the  landlord  as  much ;  and  the  dispute  has  been  ever  since 
whether  the  jollities  of  that  evening,  or  the  skill  of  the  artist,  will  be 
thought  of  most  when  they  are  all  "dee-od  and  goo-ne." 
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After  our  party  was  dressed,  they  passed  the  lodge  unobserved  by 
the  keeper,  as  that  modern  Cerberus  was  going  to  rob  the  warren  of 
a  rabbit  for  his  supper.     They  walked  on,  until  a  view  of  the  ancient 
and  once  baronial  residence  burst  upon  their  sight,  and,  with  it,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes  that  can  be  imagined  ;  not  of  moun- 
tainous, rocky, barren  glen,  but  one  of  Old  England's  fertile,  cultivated 
landscapes.     It  was  in  the  decline  of  August,  that  happy  month, 
after  a  day  of  glorious  sun,  that  our  friends  arrived,  and  was  one  of 
those  bright  evenings  known  to  England  only  at  this  season— -an 
evening  sweet  and  luxuriant  to  the  painter's  eye  and  soul,  and  inspi- 
riting to  the  poet's  fancy.      The  dense  foliage  had  taken  the  soft 
mellow  cast  so  congenial  to  keeping,  and  purpled  over  the  distant 
scene  in  reposive  masses.     The  solemn  silence  was  broken  only  by 
the  distant   woodlark,  and  mournful  note   responsive    of  the  tiny 
whitethroat.     Another  step,  and  the  whirring  pheasant  crosses,  hasty 
to  meet  her  crowing  mate;  the  reedy  call   of  partridges    proclaim 
the  day's  decline  and  night's  approach;  the  ceaseless  swallow  more 
nearly  than  before,  intersects  continuous,  your  winding  way;   the 
timid  hare  starts  from  underneath  your  feet ;  the  hum  of  countless 
insects,  and  whirling  bat,  proclaim  the  time  of  rest ;  and,  last  of  all, 
high  poised  in  that  soft,  glowing,  autumnal  sky,  is  seen  the  darkened 
stream  of  rooks  returning,     Now  silent,  slow,  and  with  steady  cur- 
vature of  wing,  the  leader  of  this  sable  mass  first  sees  his  native 
elms ;  the  sight  is  welcomed  with  the  signal  "  caw,"  a  thousand  glad 
responses  swell  the  air,  their  speed  is  hastened,  and,  in  hurly-burly 
delights,   the   whole    descend   in  lessening  vortices  to  their  parent 
boughs. 

So  the  tired  mower,  when  his  labor  is  done,  walks  stooping  and 
slowly  over  the  dewy  grass.  But,  when  he  views,  beyond  the  fruitful 
orchard's  shade,  the  curling  smoke  of  his  welcome  home,  rise  in  thin 
relief  against  the  ponderous  elm  or  pitch-pine's  darker  shade,  his 
weary  limbs  new  vigor  take,  his  glowing  heart  beats  to  some  merry 
love-song,  he  warbles  over  the  glade,  he  forgets  his  sweating  toils, 
and  capers  to  his  shed. 

It  was  on  such  an  evening  as  this,  that  Mr.  Bowling,  Mr.  Rattler, 
and  the  worthy  Captain  were  seen,  in  the  fantastic  habits  we  have 
described,  hastening  up  the  long  avenues  to  the  Hall  of  Oakmote; 
and  as  our  friends  are  likely  to  make  some  stay  there,  as  well  as  Mr. 
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Bowling  being  the  heir  apparent  to  its  wide  domains,  a  slight  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  not  be  deemed  obtrusive. 

The  Hall  is  of  the  Elizabethan  architecture,  being  commenced 
when  she  came  to  the  throne.  It  is  prefaced  by  an  entrance  of 
nearly  a  mile,  guarded  by  huge  oaks  which  were  planted  on  the  very 
day  that  the  maiden  queen  returned  thanks  at  St.  Paul's,  and  are 
now  in  all  their  sturdy  vigor,  standing  like  giant  sentinels  on  change- 
less duty.  The  drive  is  so  spacious  that  the  view  of  the  house  is 
never  lost,  and  not  like  the  modern  mansions,  which  are  as  care- 
fully secluded  from  the  eye  of  parvenu  as  a  view  of  heaven,  it  is  said 
will  be  to  their  wealthy  possessors.  The  picturesque  and  venerable  ap- 
pearance of  the  high  pediments ;  and  narrow-latticed  windows,  is 
finely  heightened  by  the  width  and  welcome  of  its  good  hall-door. 
Its  angular,  triangular,  and  strong  oak  cross-beams,  interspersed  with 
its  carefully  whitened  interstices,  speak  of  ancient  welcome,  and  of 
the  roast  beef  and  nut  brown  ale  of  old  England.  It  stands  as  it 
ever  stood,  save  the  wide  moat,  and,  thank  God,  unnecessary  draw- 
bridge, and  seems  as  if  its  portals  could  let  out,  to  take  their  evening's 
walk,  Shakspeare,  Raleigh,  and  the  good  Queen  Bess.  Well,  though 
none  so  great  may,  or  indeed  ever  can,  honor  its  hospitable  board, 
we  shall  find  those  within ;  who  will  make  us  still  say,  we  are  of  the 
"land  of  the  happy  and  free/' 

On  each  side  of  these  "props"  to  England's  glory — her  oaken 
arms,  is  the  neatly  mown  glade,  which  lies  in  undulating  green,  and 
feels  like  rich  velvet  to  the  noiseless  tread.  Clumps  of  trees,  agree- 
ably dispersed  through  the  lawn,  and  classic  ruin  peeping  from  be- 
hind each  devious  walk,  sanctifying  the  spot  to  repose  and  contem- 
plation, are  now  seen ;  and  now  a  gazing  herd  of  silly  deer,  open 
their  large  eyes,  anxious  to  see  the  intruders  on  their  quiet,  then 
with  proud  antler  high  the  spotted  tribe  bound  gladsome  o'er  the 
fragrant  plain.  The  meandering  brook,  slow  and  circuitous,  winds 
its  quiet  way,  the  eye  pursuing  it  until  it  comes  to  the  glassy  lake, 
where  the  trim  bark  lies  upon  its  transparent  bosom. — The  pretty 
"  Amy,"  her  rakish  form,  and  gayer  dressings  being  as  distinct  in  re- 
flection as  they  are  against  the  soft  evening  sky. 

And  now  a  dash  of  blue  from  the  opening  of  the  olive  walk,  an 
obelisk  judiciously  fixed  on  a  rising  mound,  and  sweet  blue  hills,  far, 
far  away,  and  the  large  welcome  harvest  moon  is  seen  looking  over 
the  mount  top,  inexpressive,  at  the  scene  below. 

Through  the  next  opening  we  see  rich  corn  fields  in  the  middle 
space,  and  lusty  mowers  pursuing  their  even  task.  Slow  and  lazy  they 
look  from  here,  as*  the  fowler's  flash  seems  harmless  in  the  distance, 
until  the  echoing  report  comes  loudly  upon  the  ear.  And  there  is  the 
village  church,  just  in  yon  dell,  with  taper  spire  pointing  to  the  place 
where  many  of  its  votaries  now  rest  in  eternal  peace. 

"Hark !  what  a  merry  chime.  What  can  be  so  sweet  as  such  bells 
over  a  scene  like  this  ?" 

'It  was  a  merry  chime,  and  all  hearts  were  glad  that  heard  it.     It 
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was  given  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  the  heroine  of  Oakmote.  And 
yet  Raby  was  sad,  he  could  not  tell  why;  but  the  sudden  quiet  of  a 
scene  like  this,  after  the  bustle  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  still  noisier 
and  busier  metropolis  of  the  north,  Liverpool,  had  a  visible  effect 
upon  his  spirits.  He  felt  that  his  future  happiness  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  that  day;  it  was  an  epoch — he  knew  it,  and  for 
once  in  his  life  was  willing  to  drop  the  effective,  return  to  the 
inn,  take  off  his  unseemly  attire,  and  approach  the  house  of  his 
father's  old  friend  in  a  way  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  one,  and 
the  duty  ho  owed  to  the  oilier. 

These  squeamish  objections,  however,  were  soon  over-ruled  by  Mr. 
James  Bowling,  who  insisted  on  the  joke  being  proceeded  with,  and, 
in  the  spirit  of  his  resolution,  they  soon  passed  the  site  of  the  ancient 
moat  of  Oakmote. 

Mr.  Bowling  well  knew  in  what  part  of  the  building  its  guests 
would  be  assembled,  and  accordingly  conducted  his  friends  thither. 
They  proceeded  in  as  noiseless  a  way  as  possible,  and,  to  make  the 
"effect"  more  complete,  struck  into  a  fine  old  German  trio,  accom- 
panying themselves  on  their  guitars,  which  they  all  played  well. 
The  stillness  of  the  evening,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  attack, 
brought  to  the  antique  windows  a  host  of  admirers.  Mr.  Bowling 
soon  recognized  a  number  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  saw  a  strange 
gentleman,  and  by  his  side  a  strange  lady.  Mr.  Bowling  stopped, 
Mr.  Rattler,  however,  began,  and  sang,  with  great  feeling  the  fol- 
lowing Spanish  ballad : — 

£1  teimpo  fue  de  mis  placeres 
Una  ilusion,  una  ilusion, 

Y  tus  ingratos  procederes 
T«aftt,iman   hoy  mi  Coraron. 

Que  dulceiman,  que  dulce  fuego, 
Me  arrastra  ti,  me  arras tra  ti, 

Y  que  tesoro  encontrar  puedo 
Que  iguale  ati,  que  iguale  ati. 

Cual  file,  el  motivo  que  tuviate 
Para  huir  de  mi,  para  huir  demi, 

Y  decias  que  si  naciste, 
Fue*  para  mi,  fue  para  mi. 

En  mi  aepulero  y  fria  Lapida 
Veraa  gravado  este  renglon 
Yacen  aqui  frias  cenizas 
Del  objeto  que  mas  te  am6 

He  was  just  finishing  the  concluding  stanza,  when  he  unthinkingly 
cast  his  eyes  up  to  a  "casement"  above  the  window  which  contained 
the  greater  part  of  the  company,  and  then  he  stopped.     The  captain 
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who  was  accompanying  the  song,  also  stopped,  thinking  that  his 
companions  were  mad,  or  spell-bound. 

Lest  the  reader  should  feel  disposed  to  stop,  as  suddenly  as  our 
serenaders  did,  we  must  explain.  Mr.  Bowling  was  straining  his 
eyes,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  his  voice,  to  see  who  were  the 
new  inmates  of  Oakmote,  when  he  suddenly  met  the  delicate  orbs  of 
the  beautiful  Julia  Landrose,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  brother,  Sir 
John. 

"  Well,"  but  the  reader  may  ask,  "  that  surely  did  not  stop  the 
harmony  of  Mr.  Rattler  also  ?'' 

No,  dear  reader,  but  the  eyes  of  one  still  more  lovely  did,  the  eyes 
of  Mr.  James  Bowling's  sister;  the  heroine  of  Oakmote,  the  daughter 
of  its  possessor,  and  the  adopted  of  Sir  John  Landrose.  In  few, 
it  was  the  heavenly  Emmaline,  standing  with  a  strange  lady  and  her 
sisters,  who  were  looking  on;  and  that  was  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Rattler  began  looking  off, 

Mr.  Rattler  could  not  have  given  utterance  to  another  note,  if  his 
life  had  been  the  forfeit.  A  sensation  of  the  most  painful  nature 
possessed  him,  for  there  were  glimpses  of  sunshine  in  it*  Painful ! 
oh,  terribly  so! — should  the  heavenly  beauty  not  be  Emmaline. 
Still  more  terrible  pain — the  excess  of  joy —  if,  in  the  sister  of  his 
dear  friend,  he  found  the  concentration  of  his  love,  the  eternal  abode 
of  his  hopes.  It  was  the  most  awful  moment  of  his  life;  for,  on  that 
brief  interview  depended  his  existence.  From  a  sudden  remark, 
caused  by  her  unexpected  appearance,  from  Mr  Bowling,  "My 
sister!"  he  found  that  all  he  could  ever  love  was  the  daughter  of  his 
father's  old  acquaintance.  But,  if  she  were  the  divinity  to  the  story,  of 
whose  goodness  and  beauty  Mr.  Bowling  had  been  a  listener  as  well 
as  himself,  why  had  he  not  said  who  the  good  Emmaline  was  ?  His 
heart  was  on  fire,  his  head  giddy  with  so  sudden  an  excitement.  He 
hurried  from  the  scene,  and  discovered  that  Mr.  Bowling  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

The  captain,  seeing- so  ungallant  and  precipitate  a  retreat,  followed 
ingloriously  muttering  his  denunciations  all  the  way,  but  found 
that  he  might  as  well  expect  a  reply  from  the  old  oaks,  or  the  wood- 
nymphs  that  inhabited  them,  as  to  receive  one  from  either  of  the 
stricken  deer  who  was  wending  his  way  moodily  before  him. 

The  captain,  who  was  as  merry  as  he  was  brave,  whistled  the  road 
shorter,  and  accompanied  the  cadences  with  his  guitar,  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  wistful  deer,  than  that  of  his  hasty  friends,  who 
still  stlaked  on. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  scene  was  different  in  the  Hall.  There  were  more  than  one 
who  knew  the  minstrels ;  for,  the  instant  that  Mr.  Rattler  looked  up 
to  the  window,  Miss  Fanny  Bowling  said,  "As  I  live,  my  dear,  that 
is  Mr.  Rattler." 

"What  ?"  said  Emmaline,  "the  effective  gentleman." 

"  The  very  same/'  said  Miss  Bowling. 

"Ah!"  said  Emmaline,  "and  yonder  is  my  brother;  upon  my 
honor,  I  know  his  walk — ha,  ha,  ha! — excellent!" 

"  And  no  doubt,  the  gentleman,  who  is  trudging  away  last,  will  he 
the  worthy  captain,  Wilthrop  Pilcher,  Esquire." 

"  Now,"  said  Emmaline,  "  for  an  effect.  Madam,  you  will  join 
us,"  continued  she  to  a  beautiful,  and  melancholy  lady,  "  and  it  will 
help  to  amuse  your  husband ;  he  must  be  a  conspirator.  We  must 
have  a  few  counter  '  effects'  here  before  yon  young  gentleman  has 
honored  Oakmote  with  his  residence  many  days.  So,  now  for  it. 
Is  not  Archdeacon  Bang  below  ?"  continued  Emmaline  to  her  maid, 
who  was  in  attendance. 

"  He  is,  madam." 

"  Allans  done" 

They  at  once  ran  down  to  where  his  reverence  was  seated,  and, 
though  he  was  in  the  very  mairow  of  a  game  of  cribbage,  and  though 
it  is  well  known  that  he  would  prefer  committing  half-a-dozen  poachers, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  innocently,  than  be  disturbed  in  that 
clerical  and  favorite  recreation;  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  Emmaline 
Bowling,  with  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  he  immediately  stopped 
counting,  though  he  was  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  peg  for  that 
purpose. 

"Would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  sir  ?"  said  Emmaline,  there  are 
three  fellows  who  have  had  the  audacity  to  serenade  us  from  the  great 
lawn,  dressed  as  German  minstrels.  Now,"  continued  she,  "I  am 
satisfied  they  are  impostors,  and,  depend  upon  it  their  motives  are 
sinister.  One  gentleman  I  have  seen  before,  or  I  am  much  mistaken, 
and  another,  my  sisters  say,  was  introduced  to  them  in  Liverpool 
under  very  different  circumstances,  I  assure  you," 

"Oh  quite  different,"  exclaimed  they  all  in  a  breath. 

"  Aye,  aye,  singing  as  common  vagrants,  say  you  ?  Mr.  Bowling, 
do  you  hear  that  ?  It  is  truly  alarming,  is  it  not  ?"  asked  the  Arch- 
deacon of  his  opponent. 
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cc  Hear  it,  hear  it  1"  said  the  worthy  lord  of  the  manor;  "  why  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  let  them  sing.  I  like  singing,  and  if  they're 
poor,  the  more  merit.  So  innocent  an  antidote  to  care  should  never 
be  denied  them ;  therefore  go  on  with  your  game,  'Deacon.  I  am 
surprised  at  you  Emmaline." 

But  just  as  he  concluded  this  short  admonition,  he  perceived  an 
abortive  attempt  at  a  wink  from  the  young  lady  he  had  just  heen 
addressing.  Now,  in  truth,  old  Bowling  loved  a  joke  quite  as  well 
as  his  fair  daughter,  and  perceiving  that  some  merriment  was  lurk- 
ing under  this  specious  address  to  the  Archdeacon,  he  ceased  to 
interdict,  as    they  increased  their  expostulations  with   the   worthy 


magistrate. 


Sing!"  reiterated  the  Archdeacon,  when  he  perceived  that  the 
ladies  were  hent  upon  some  further  inquiry  into  this  mysterious  af- 
fair. "Sing,  let  them  sing  but  not  upon  gentlemen's  lawns.  I  hate 
to  hear  the  poor  sing,  it  is  indicative  of  a  laxity  of  morals,  as  this  pre- 
sent system  of  teaching  the  poor  reading  and  writing  is  of  inquiring 
after  their  own  rights,  Magna  Charta,  '  thinking  for  themselves/ 
and  other  such  villany.  Now,  Mr.  Bowling,  I  am  under,  and  have 
been  under  the  greatest  astonishment  that  you  do  not,  will  not,  see 
the  consequences  of  all  this,  as  I  think  it  will  not  require  a  demon- 
stration of  logic  to  prove,  that  the  more  they  obtain,  the  less  there 
will  then  be  for  us — simple,  simple,  very  simple.'* 

The  proprietor  of  Oakmote  answered  all  this  with  a  laugh ;  and 
the  ladies  answered  him  again  with  a  tacit  rebuke,  performed  with  a 
pout  of  the  lip,  a  compression  of  the  eyebrows,  and  other  signs, 
which  would  be  better  understood  by  a  henpecked  lord  then  they  can 
be  described  here. 

"  No  laughing  matter :  see  Oakmote  on  fire  and  laugh  then." 

Mr.  Bowling  laughed  louder  than  before. 

"  The  man  who  would  give  these  wretches  a  secular  education, 
would  deserve  to  have  his  house  burnt  over  his  head !"  thundered 
the  Archdeacon,  losing  his  temper  in  consequence  of  the  unaccount- 
able merriment  of  Mr.  Bowling,  "  Let  them  sing  hymns,  Did 
they  sing  psalms,  young  ladies?"  interrogated  the  clerical  magis- 
trate. 

"  Certainly  not,  my  dear  'Deacon;  on  the  contrary,  the  music  ap- 
peared to  abound  in  meretricity  of  character." 

"  Aye,  and  accompanied  with  regular  Spanish  guitars/9  said  ano- 
ther feminine  wag. 

"  Ah,  ha !  actually  a  Popish  instrument ;  Pope  Pius,  the  butcher, 
was  a  devotee  to  it.  It  will  be  well,  if  this  be  not  something  horrid 
indeed." 

I  think  so/'  said  the  mischievous  Emmaline,  "  and,  individually, 
you  could  not  confer  a  greater  favor  than  by  having  the  whole  three 
apprehended,  and  brought  up  here  for  examination.  I  will  be  an- 
swerable for  the  consequences." 

"  Do,  good  Mr.  Deacon;  such  business  is  terrible,  for  one  of  that 
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fellows  looked  at  me  as  though  he  had  known  me/'  said   Miss 
Bowling. 

"  Say  no  more ;  the  logic  of  Miss  Emmaline  is  quite  sufficient. 
Ah,  Bowling,  Bowling !  you  have  a  daughter — you  are  unworthy  of 
her.  I  never  saw  such  discrimination  in  one  so  young.  But  I  trust 
to  the  disposer  of  all  good,  that  it  is  not  doomed  to  go  long  unre- 
warded. I  expect  my  son  from  college  to-night.  I  have  named  your 
excellences,  my  dear,  (to  wit,  the  being  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  Sir  John  Landrose,  the  only  excellence  which  he  did  name) 
and,  to  shew  you  that  he  appreciates  them,  he  has  foregone  all  inten- 
tions of  visiting  the  continent,  that  he  may  be  a  nearer  neighbour  to 
the  worthy  Mr.  Bowling,  with  all  his  faults — ha,  ha,  ha — and  pay 
his  devotions  to  the  wishes  of  his  father,"  concluded  the  worthy 
Archdeacon,  patting  the  curtsying  Emmaline. 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  'Deacon,  we  will  return  to  the  drawing- 
room.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  give  them  a  night's  lodging  in 
the  round-house,  and  to  examine  them  to-morrow." 

"  A  suggestion  worthy  of  a  saint.  My  dear  young  lady,  it  shall 
be  done.     It  will  do  them  good,  and " 

"  Let  them  have  something  to  eat,  if  it  be  but  a  crust  a-piece,  and 
not  to  put  the  parish  to  any  great  expense,  for  such  itinerants,  a  cup 
of  water  each,  and  a  bundle  of  straw." 

"The  magnanimity  of  a  Draco,  with  the  philanthrophy  of  a  clerical 

justice  of  the  quorum,  the  beauty Bowling,  it  must  be  a  match," 

said  the  Archdeacon,  as  he  hurried  to  put  in  force  the  commands  of 
the  subject  of  his  last  eulogia. 

Meanwhile  our  disorganized  trio  were  wending  their  way  through 
the  park  avenues,  in  the  same  mood  that  they  commenced  it.  They 
had  just  arrived  at  the  small  public-house,  the  captain  urging  for  the 
consideration  of  his  friends  some  few  questions,  whose  import  was, 
for  the  most  part,  whether,  seriously,  they  were  both  mad;  or,  whe- 
ther comically,  they  were  both  moonstruck ;  to  which,  "  Pooh,"  "Non- 
sense," and  moody  silence,  were  the  only  answers  he  could  obtain. 

"  Well,"  said  the  captain,  "  a  strange  enough  introduction  to  Oak- 
mote.  Ill  just  dress,  and  try  if  I  cannot  be  there  for  dinner  yet.  1*11 
tell  the  family  that  I  left  one  of  its  members  mad,  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Rattler,  keeping  him  company,  and  just  order  them  to  send  a  strait 
jacket  a-piece,  and  be  getting  a  few  iron  bars,  and  hand-cuffs  to 
a " 

"  Tha're  too-aking  abeawt  hiron  bars  un  hancufts,  in  as  gud  Hin- 
glish  as  au  con,"  said  a  voice  outside,  and  scarcely  was  it  heard, 
when  in  rushed  about  a  dozen  gamekeepers,  "  lobsters,"  servants, 
and,  lastly,  the  parish  constable;  who,  after  he  had  seen  our  party 
well  secured,  which  his  myrmidons  did  amid  the  most  terrible  impre- 
cations, rushed  forward,  shook  his  "  trunchart,"  and  said  "  you're  ma 
pris'ners." 

To  escape,  or  even  attempt  it,  was  impossible,  as  there  were  about 
three  to  each  arm  of  each  individual,  which,  the  more  they  found  they 
had  in  their  power,  the  more  they  shook. 
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Mr,  Bowling  was  resolved  not  to  discover  himself,  as  he  wished  to 
see  the  extent  to  which  these  cowardly  bumpkins  would  carry  their 
brutality ;  and,  as  it  was  now  nearly  dark,  together  with  his  being 
disguised,  he  knew  he  was  safe  from  recognition.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, at  all  surprised  at  this  savage  behaviour,  when  he  perceived 
Archdeacon  Bang,  sitting  on  his  shooting  pony.  He  recognized  that 
active  magistrate  and  pious  divine,  as  he  was  cheering  on  the  bumpkins 
in  their  important  task. 

Our  heros  found  themselves  safely  in  the  parish  cage,  before  they 
could  even  dream  as  to  what  was  the  "charge."  The  captain — we 
are  sorry  to  add,  not  in  the  politest  phraseology — demanded,  as  well 
as  the  hurried  way  in  which  the  apprehension  was  effected  would 
allow,  "  what  it  was  for  ?"  This  only  elicited  a  storm  of  laughter 
from  the  apprehenders  and  an  increased  command  of  vigilance  from 
the  general  of  the  force. 

"Thare  aw  in  safe  enou,  neagh,"  said  the  parish  constable,  wiping 
the  dripping  sweat  off  his  brow.  "Will  they  want  ony  straigh  for  't 
lie  on?''  asked  the  same  functionary,  whilst  touching  his  hat  to  his 
reverence. 

"Oh,  by  all  means,  a  bundle  a-piece — they  can  command  it  by 
law;  but,  very  fortunately  for  the  parish,  this  humane  clause  in  the 
act  does  not  say  what  size — ha,  ha,  ha  !" — for  the  Archdeacon  was 
a  wag. 

Ho,  ho,  ho !"  roared  they  all. 

Weater,  I  suppose?"  thus  emboldened,  said  the  same  official. 

Oh,  a  bucketful  a-piece !"  in  the  same  jocular  manner  answered 

the  man  who,  at  his  ordination,  swore  to  walk  in  the but  we 

have  nothing  to  do  with  that." 

The  prisoners  were  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  secured,  as  the 
Archdeacon  had  ordered  a  few  extra  padlocks  to  be  put  on  the  door, 
with  a  guard  of  some  half-dozen  gamekeepers,  armed  with  double- 
barrelled  guns,  and  the  chief  constable  and  sub,  with  a  blunderbuss 
each,  very  prudently  loaded  to  the  muzzle,  with  any  thing  they  could 
"crom"  in,  when  a  courier  arrived  from  Oakmote,  with  a  note  to  the 
worthy  and  attentive  magistrate,  desiring  that  the  prisoners  might  be 
brought,  well  chained  and  gyved,  to  the  Hall,  as  the  ladies  wished  to 
have  a  little  amusement,  and  thought  nothing  would  have  a  tendency 
to  promote  a  little  innocent  sport,  of  that  sort,  more  than  an  exam- 
ination of  the  prisoners. 

The  Archdeacon  was  visibly  chagrined  at  this  impertinent  missile ; 
but,  coming  from  the  "ladies,"  and  no  doubt  Emm  aline  herself 
would  be  one,  he  was  obliged  to  comply ;  else,  he  well  knew  that 
a  little  judicious  or  extra  severity  would  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  the  rest  of  the  quorum,  who  were  all,  with  one  exception 
in  his  neighbourhood,  clergymen.  Besides,  the  'Deacon  was  looking 
out  for  promotion;  he  had  long  had  the  "Chairman  of  the  Quarter 
Sessions"  in  view,  and  should  this  prove  some  important  "  detriment 
to  the  state's  action,"  it  might  very  much  have  facilitated  the 
advancement 


it 
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As  it  was,  however,  the,  to  hiin,  imperative  note  must  be  obeyed. 
The  wealthy  Emnialine  must  be  secured — there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost — first  word  was  a  great  thing;  and  there  were  many  of  the 
neighbouring  nobility,  who  would  be  but  too  much  honored  by  the 
match;  so,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  humane  villagers — they  were, 
to  a  man,  the  Archdeacon's  hearers — the  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
be  handcuffed  to  each  other,  chained  by  the  legs,  and  then  carried  to 
Oakmote,  if  they  would  not  walk. 

At  this  moment  a  shooting  van  arrived  from  the  Hall,  in  which 
they  were  all  placed,  and,  after  being  chained  to  its  sides,  they  were 
driven  rapidly  off,  the  prisoners  being  more  bewildered  than  ever. 

All  this  was  as  good  a  joke  to  the  captain  as  to  any  one  else,  he, 
being  of  that  class  of  philosophers,  who  wait  the  result  of  the  world's 
rubbings,  rather  than  knock  their  heads  against  them  on  their 
journey;  "because,"  as  the  worthy  captain  often  observes,  "they 
may  pass  your  door,  although  it  may  be  a  little  ajar,  and,  if  they  do 
not,  you  have  a  better  chance  of  contending  with  them  in  your  own 
house  than  in  the  middle  of  the  street." 

Not  so  with  Mr  Rattler ;  he  was  suffering  the  worst  of  mortifica- 
tions, he  had  the  worst  of  forbodings.  To  be  thrust  into  the  presence 
of  the  "  divinity"  he  had  seen  at  the  window ;  or,  if  the  examination 
were  to  take  place  elsewhere,  it,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  adventure, 
was  sure  to  be  known  at  Oakmote.  The  whole  affair  was  so 
superlatively  ridiculous,  that  the  mere  thought  of  it  vexed  and  hum- 
bled him.  Besides,  he  had  been  the  proposer  of  the  "effect." 
Laughed  at  he  must  be,  and  should  the  joke  get  to  any  of  the  West- 
end  clubs,  then  nothing  but  a  continental  trip  could  effect  the 
removal  of  the  otherwise  ridiculous  indulgences  which  its  members 
would  luxuriate  in,  at  our  hero's  expense. 

Now  the  fact  of  its  being  an  "  effect"  never  once  entered  the  portals 
of  our  hero's  cranium,  though  to  the  extent  of  a  glimmer,  the  light 
of  this  truth  had  twinkled  its  feeble  rays  into  the  less  erudite  noddles 
of  Mr.  Bowling  and  the  hero  of  the  Aurora.  And  why  all  this  ?  why 
should  the  ocean-educated  captain,  or  the  rural-reared  squire,  be 
more  likely  to  suspect  any  counteractions  to  their  adventure  than 
Mr.  Rattler  ?  a  gentleman  whose  peculiar  studies  and  education  not 
only  enabled  him  to  perpetrate,  but  at  all  times  to  repel  attempts  at 
the  effective. 

For  the  same  reason,  dear  reader,  that  a  boaster  is  the  easiest  to 
be  gulled  with  rodomontade,  the  dealers  in  the  marvellous  are  ever 
the  first  to  give  credence  to  the  most  outrageous  wonders  and  extra- 
vagance, whilst  the  greatest  liar  is  ever  an  easy  victim  to  the  great- 
est and  last  bounce. 

It  is  a  principle  in  our  nature,  the  man  who  deals  out  the  extra- 
ordinary every  minute,  and  every  minute  knows  it  to  be  a  lie,  will 
ridicule  an  attempt  of  equal  power  with  his  own  ;  but  only  pull  the 
bow  to  its  full  extent,  and  you  may  tell  of  its  discharging  a  poisoned 
arrow  a  league  in  length. 

And  so  with  Mr.  Rattler,  he  never  suspected  that  any   one   could 
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even  play  at  a  science  which  he  had  originated,  perhaps  he  had  been 
right,  had  he  kept  his  operations  amongst  the  nobler  sex — the  lords; 
but  oh,  you  effective  gentlemen,  beware  how  you  throw  oranges  at 
glass-houses,  honored  by  the  proprietorship  of  ladies. 

Amidst  a  variety  oi  useful  reflections  the  van  stopped  with  a 
"  whoop/'  and  presently  three  or  four  stout  unceremonious  fellows, 
in  complete  darkness,  assisted  our  manacled  trio  out  The  passage 
was  so  gloomy  that  the  urgent  inquiries  of  Mr.  Rattler  as  to 
where  they  were,  could  not  be  answered  even  by  Mr.  James  Bowling 
who  was  as  much  puzzled  as  himself. 

They  were  placed  in  a  still,  dark  room,  one  of  the  surly  fellows 
raying  that  his  worship  had  sent  for  his  clerk,  "  Mester  Sharpslit," 
and  would  examine  them  after  dinner,  which  would  be  in  about  four 
hours,  he  supposed. 

"But  where  are  we  fellow  ?"  was  the  savage  demand  of  Mr.  Bow- 
ling ;  and  a  terrific  slam  of  the  door  was  the  only  answer,  with  the 
exception  of  a  slight  clanking  of  padlocks  and  chains,  which  might 
be  heard  "  securing  their  welcome"  outside  the  door. 

And  now  let  us  like  honest  people  of  the  world;  leave  the  dark  and 
gloomy  crib  of  the  wretched,  with  such  consolation  as  darkness 
and  hunger  will  afford,  and  luxuriate  with  the  rich,  gay,  plentifully 
stored,  and  well-lighted  tables ;  for  after  all  they  are  the  only  scenes 
worth  describing.  Every  man  reads  the  "  Court  Circular'*  in  pre- 
ference to  the  details  of  the  Fleet  Prison;  and  who  can  blame  his 
judgment,  since  the  one  he  stands  a  reasonable  chance  of  testing, 
while  the  other  he  may  never  see. 

The  active  Archdeacon  was  welcomed  into  the  antique  dining- 
room  of  Oakmote,  with  the  applause  of  all  present,  Emm  aline  insist- 
ing on  the  worthy  old  gentleman  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  before  he 
commenced  telling  of  the  extraordinary  capture,  of  the  most  daring 
gang  of  impostors  that  had  ever  infested  those  quiet  scenes — and 
where  more  than  ancient  innocency  had  taken  up  its  abode.  Grati- 
fying as  must  be  this  attention,  from  creatures  so  good  and  fair,  as 
those  who  fluttered  watchfully  around  their  worthy  preceptor's  chair, 
still  the  pious  bosom  of  the  'Deacon  felt  more  joy  at  the  registering 
on  its  tablets,  an  additional  good  act  than  the  adulation  of  cherubim 
hosts  could  have  done,  with  all  their  powers  of  ablegation. 

After  the  way,  the  dangers,  the  enterprise,  the  ready  co-operation 
of  the  villagers  had  been  told,  by  the  humble  hero  of  the  story,  and 
dinner  finished,  at  the  wish  of  the  ladies,  bless  them,  innocents,  what 
could  we  do  without  them  ?  The  fun  was  to  commence,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  'Deacon  rang  the  bell,  which  slight  operation  brought  a 
sturdy  groom  into  his  reverence's  presence. 

"  Has  Mr.  Sharpwrit  arrived  ?"  demanded  the  dread  magistrate. 

"  Nea — s — s-sir." 

u  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  sniggling  at  ?" 

"  Only  at  t'  sarvant  saying  he  wasn't  a  wbo-am,  he,  hi,  hi." 

"  How  dare  you  laugh  in  my  presence,  sir  ?" 
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"I  wasn't  laughing  at  your  presence,  sir,  I  was  laughing  at  t'  sar- 
rant  saying  at  t'  torney  wasn't  at  who-om.'' 
"  And  why  sir  ?" 

"  Aye,  why  ?"  demanded  all  the  impatient  young  ladies,  as  they 
were  no  doubt  wishful  that  every  thing  should  he  done  legally,  and 
in  form  ;  and  we  all  know,  that  a  clerk  is  as  indispensihle  to  the  un- 
der seat,  of  a  country  justice,  as  the  organ-player  is  to  the  gentleman 
who  hlows  the  bellows. 
"Hi,  hi,  hi." 

"How  dare  you  laugh,  sir,  I  say  go  on;  Mr.  Bowling  you  teach  all 
your  servants  to  laugh  P  I  should  like  to  see  mine — I  can  assure  yon, 
sir,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  did." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho,  that's  we  aw  sen,  they  never  laughen  much  at  t' 
rectory." 

"  Well,  hut  your  story." 

"  Ha,  ha,  and  th'  honey  moon,  not  o'er  nor  Monday  next." 
"  And  what  then  P" 

"Ye  see,  I  took  a  peep  through  the  window  shutter,  abeawt  ten 
minutes'  after  I  knocked,  as  I  heard  sum  body  say '  husht,'  and  there 
I  seed  oud  Miss  Tabernacle,  as  was,  Missis  Sharpslit  as  is,  beating 
th'  'torney  with  a  missal  prayer-book,  and  the  shows  was  flying 
every  where,  and  when  hoo  had  done,  that  is  after  he  had  crept  under 
the  office-lad's  desk,  and  hoo  was  tired  of  kicking  him  from  under 
with  a  brush  steal,  she  broke  a  mould  candle,  the  brass  stick 
eend,  upon  the  red-headed  servend  wenche's  ho,  ho— month's  warn- 
ing, and  didn't  hoo  yomp,  and  then  au  knocked  at  the  dor  agen, 
and  aw  was  silent,  as  au  could  hear  awdible  sobs  and  groons  of  the 
terrible  victims  of  oud  Miss  Tabernacle's  vengeance,  au  knocked  agen, 
and  in  about  foive minutes  Misses  Sharpslit  hersel  coomto  th'  dor,  and 
when  I  instituted  your  worship's  commands,  on  horseback,  she  said 
he  was  gone  to  a  cronor's  inquest,  and  so  it  was  impossible  for  him 


to  coom." 


it 


Awkward  piece  of  business  this,  we  cannot  be  too  legal,  and  as  I 
have  not  my  'Justice'  with  me,  I  think,  ladies,  it  had  better  be  de- 
ferred until  morning." 

"  Oh,  there  needs  no  law  in  so  obvious  a  case  as  this,  it  is  only 
making  them  give  an  account  of  themselves,  such  as  whether  they 
have  a  home  :  or  whether  they  have  employment,  or  whether  they  have 
eaten  to  day  or  not,  or  if  they  be  starving,  and  if  all  these  appear 
against  them,  the  law  is  obvious— commit  them,"  said  the  sanguinary 
Emmaline. 

"My  dear  young  lady,  it  is  not  that  part  of  the  law  I  am  puzzled 
about  at  all;  there  is  not  a  county  magistrate  in  the  very  wilds  of 
Wales,  but  is  acquainted  with  that  part  of  our  glorious  constitution. 
WTiat  I  wanted  to  consult  Mr.  Sharpwrit  about,  was  whether  I  could 
examine  them  after  sunset  or  not.  That,  my  dear  young  lady,  is  the 
only  difficulty.  By  the  bye,  Sir  John  Landrose,  you  know  some- 
thing of  the  law — you  have  acted — what  do  you  say  ?     Perhaps  Mr. 
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.ingle ton,  you  may  know  the  law  as  to  that  particular  ? — one  must 
e  cautious,  since  there  are  so  many  blackguard  papers — 'People's 
'riend;'  and  such  like  villany,  putting  every  man  up  to  suing  in 
orma  pauperis,  aud  demanding  their  lights,  and  I  know  not 
That." 

Both  of  the  gentlemen  appealed  to,  however,  confessed  their  in- 
bility  to  settle  this  knotty  point,  and  the  worthy  proprietor  of 
)aktnote  was  not  consulted  at  all.  The  'Deacon  observing  that  he 
ad  no  doubt,  but  that  imbecile  individual  would  prefer  the  prisoners' 
scaping,  than  their  being  brought  to  a  sense  of  justice;  and  then 
augh  at  the  trick. 

And  the  foolish  papa  of  Emmaline,  of  the  unfortunate  James 
fowling,  and  other  remnants  of  the  family,  laughed  until  he  was 
learly  choked. 

And  then  the  'Deacon  said,  and  said  it  solemnly,  that  he  believed 
le  would  laugh  when  he  was  dying — a  very  absurd  practice — and 
oncluded  a  long  harangue,  with  drinking  a  dozen  glasses  of  wine, 
.nd  saying  he  could  see  nothing  to  laugh  at. 

At  which  the  humbled  proprietor  and  lord  of  the  mannor  said  he 
vould  wait,  and  he  beguiled  the  time  by  a  series  of  chuckles ;  and 
hen  entered  the  three  prisoners,  with  about  a  dozen  assistants. 

The  'Deacon -magistrate  was  taken  rather  by  surprise  at  this  entree, 
ind  was  wishful  to  have  the  examination  in  a  more  private  part  of 
he  building,  contending  that  it  was  enough  to  tempt  them  to  ask  for 
eniency,  seeing  such  a  gorgeous  display  of  viands  and  plate,  but — 
Emmaline  was  peremptory. 

And  the  'Deacon  sat  in  state,  wishing  that  his  old  hearer  Miss 
Tabernacle  was  one  of  the  prisoners. 

"  Range  the  prisoners  before  me,  a-hem,  what  is  your  name, 
ellow  ?" 

"Stay,  Mr.  'Deacon,  I  think  you  should  order  their  handcuffs  off, 
>efore  you  examine  them,"  suggested  Sir  John  Landrose,  mildly. 

"  Safe,  Sir  John  ?"— 

"  Oh !  brother,  dear,  dear  brother,"  and  in  one  moment,  to  the 
ronsternation  of  the  whole  court,  and  to  the  actual  horrification  of  its 
uridical  presider,  one  of  the  prisoners,  the  stoutest  and  biggest  ruffian 
)f  the  lot,  had  the  beautiful  Emmaline  in  his  arms,  and  what  was 
{till  more  revolting,  they  were  interchanging  kisses,  mixed  with 
;mbraces,  in  the  most  unanimous  manner. 

"  Mr.  Bowling,  Sir  John  Landrose,  behold  the  ruffian — Emmaline 
-lady." 

"Emmaline,  Sir  John  Landrose,"  said  Mr.  Rattler — "wretched 
Fate — let  me  go,  never  to  see — " 

"  Stick  to  him,  captain ;  ha,  ha,  ha,  he  cannot  go  without  you, 
irhich  shews  the  beauty  of  handcuffs.  By  the  good  Judge  Jefferies, 
;he  son  of  good  George  Rattler  shall  never  leave  Oakmote,  so  long  as 
pre  have  the  power  to  welcome  him,  and  such  attractions  as  my 
prorthy  friend  the  Archdeacon,  and  the  ladies.  Now,  Deacon,  did  I 
not  tell  you  I  would  laugh  ?'' 
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Old  Bowling  and  Sir  John  Landrose  brought  up  themselves;  and 
1  this  order,  the  gay  party  of  Oakmote  reached  its  old  oaken  break- 
ist  table. 

Raby  was  surprised  at  his  stupidity,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
mends  at  the  table;  and  for  that  purpose,  took  the  first  opportunity 
f  handing  the  beautiful  object  of  his  every  thought,  the  toast  rack; 
ut  his  hand  trembled  so,  and  he  moved  it  with  such  a  jutting  action, 
lat  Miss  Emmaline  mistook  his  intention,  and  gave  it  to  one  of 
le  servants,  merely  observing  that  it  was  in  Mr.  Rattler's  way. 

Raby  then  began  to  laugh,  very  violently,  there  was  no  "  keeping" 
ren  in  his  laugh,  at  the  preceding  evening's  adventure  ;  made 
pologies,  that  required  a  short  one  tacked  to  each,  from  their  awkward- 
ess  and  malapropos  introduction.  His  speech  was  somewhat  of  the 
tconsecutive ;  the  sequences  involving  some  difficulty  of  depiction, 
id  upon  analysis  by  a  careful  logician,  it  would  be  found,  in  all 
kelihood,  to  belong  to  that  species  of  rhetoric  called  rigmarole. 

Emmaline  in  reply,  said  she  was  truly  sorry  at  the  accident,  but 
om  a  gentleman  of  his  philosophical  habits,  it  would  doubtless  meet 
ith  a  pardon,  long  before  it  did  an  entire  oblivion  :  or  if  taken  as 
mere  joke,  it  was  an  effect,  which  Mr.  Rattler  might  put  into  his 
aste  book. 

This  was  said  with  an  arch  smile;  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Mr. 
■attler  began  to  suspect  the  trick,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to 
>el  a  returning  confidence,  suspecting  that  his  merits  had  in  all  pro- 
ability  preceded  him,  through  that  not  unlikely  channel — the  Miss 
•owlings,  with  their  more  serious  papa. 

This  gave  Mr.  Rattler  hopes  that  his  character,  and  appearance, 
)r  no  doubt  they  had  been  honored  with  a  description  like  the  rest, 
ere  not  displeasing  to  the  only  being  whom  he  was  anxious  not  only 
>  please,  but  if  possible  make  himself  the  object  of  her  peculiar 
:quaintance. 

A  thousand  smart  things  were  said  over  breakfast,  and  all  were  as 
appy  as  a  set  of  beings  are  likely  to  be,  whose  tastes  and  habits  are 
retty  much  the  same;  and  whose  leisure,  or  perhaps  rather  idle 
ours  are  not  corroded  with  worldly  cares.  Should  there  be  any 
ling  like  vice  lurking  in  any  corner  of  their  hearts,  which  truly  we 
link  not;  for  perhaps,  in  the  confluent  counties  of  Lancaster  there 
>uld  not  be  found  such  a  family  as  the  one  of  Oakmote — their  wealth, 
leir  position  in  society,  rendered  its  agency  useless,  as  their  breed- 
lg  and  name  checked  its  impious  aspirings. 

And,  oh !  well  it  would  be  for  our  beloved  country,  if  name,  if 
ation,  or  family,  coidd  be  a  safe  guarantee  for  the  honor  and  fair 
ealing  of  its  inheritors. 

And  in  the  name  of  God,  why  is  it  not  so  ?  why  are  not  the  wealthy 
id  the  noble  reasonably  honorable,  when  there  cannot  possibly 
3  a  solitary  incentive  to  a  contrary  course  of  action,  save  a  malig- 
ant  and  foully  degenerate  heart  ?  Oh,  how  easily  for  a  rich  man  to 
urn  fame,  name,  and  character,  and  that  too  without  one  bitter 
niggle,  for  such  distinguishment;  without  one  effort  beyond  that  of 
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doing  to  others  as  he  would  be  done  unto.  A  man  born  to  broad 
lands,  and  ample  means,  has  only  passively,  to  allow  a  fair  participa- 
tion in  their  bounties  to  all  those  engaged  in  the  promotion  of  their 
productions;  only  permit  them  to  get  a  comfortable  subsistence  in 
return  for  that  labor,  which  makes  his  estates  realize  corn,  milk,  and 
honey,  where  otherwise  thistles  would  be  the  harvest,  and  he  receives 
the  heartfelt  thanks  of  his  tenantry,  the  blessings  of  the  laborer,  the 
prayers  and  sacred  respect  of  the  poor,  who  still  find  a  morsel 
reserved,  still  a  few  golden  heads  to  glean  from  the  rich  crop  that  his 
bounty  has  promoted. 

Why  then  the  rich  should  be  rogues,  is  a  puzzle  more  difficult  to 
understand  than  the  Protean,  a  knot  more  difficult  to  untie  than  the 
Gordian ;  and  pray  heaven,  a  hungered  multitude  may  not  think  of 
solving  its  mysteries  in  the  same  way,  that  the  sanguinary  hero  of 
Macedon  did ;  for  unmeaning  oppression  is  the  most  stinging  of  all 
tyrannies. 

The  evening's  adventure  had  been  amply  discussed,  and  formed 
materials  for  a  hundred  sallies,  with  perhaps  a  still  greater  number  of 
rounds  of  laughter;  when,  in  the  midst  of  their  hilarity,  Mr.  Rattler 
was  observed  to  look  unusually  serious;  which,  from  the  funny  traits, 
which  Emmaline  had  been  able  to  glean  from  his  character,  was  a 
signal  to  that  young  lady  to  see  its  portensions. 

"I  am  sorry,  however,  that  your  ancient  friend,  the  good  Arch- 
deacon should  have  been  so  offended,"  said  he  in  a  sort  of  half 
reverie. 

"  Poor  gentleman,  I  thought  so,"  in  another  half  whisper,  muttered 
Emmaline. 

"lam  sure  I  should  be  wretched  if  I  thought  I  had  been  the  un- 
happy cause  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  umbrage." 

"  No  doubt." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  don't  make  yourself  unhappy,  young  gentleman,  par- 
sons are  not  so  easily  offended  as  you  imagine.  He'll  be  here,  I  should 
not  wonder,  in  the  course  of  the  day,"  said  the  unconscious  Mr.  Bow- 
ling, senior. 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  it,"  said  Raby,  "  else  it  must  have  been  a 
great  disappointment,  when  we  consider  the  activity  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  the  vigilance  of  your  rural  constabulary,  not  to  have  a  com- 
mittal, after  such  exertions — what  do  you  say,  Mr.  Singleton  ?" 
concluded  Mr.  Rattler,  addressing  the  handsome,  though  melancholy 
stranger. 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  but  think,  that  though  it  may  afford  gratification  to 
convict  the  guilty,  yet  the  gratification  must  in  every  way  be  en- 
hanced to  find  the  accused  innocent,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a  consolation, 
even  when  the  proof  comes  to-— too — late,  and " 

A  loud  laugh  from  Emmaline,  and  an  attempt  to  be  equally  hila- 
rious from  the  wife  of  the  last  speaker,  prevented  the  latter  words  of 
that  gentleman  from  being  distinctly  heard. 
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"  Well,"  said  Miss  Bowling,  "  to  put  the  matter  at  rest,  yonder 
comes  the  rich  'Deacon's  phaeton,  with  the  'Deacon  and  two  of 
the  young  ladies." 

"lam  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  our  hero,  "  for  I  must  positively 
apologize  for  the  great  trouble  I  have  given  him,  and  his  worthy 
parishioners." 

"Oh,  I  could  not  rest  a  day  under  the  imputation  of  disturb- 
ing the  peace  and  quietness  of  your  rural  and  happy  village,  where 
it  may  be  said  the  very  deity  of  innocence  and  rural  aptitude  has 
taken  up  her  abode/'  said  Captain  Pilcher. 

"  Of  course,  and  after  so  flagrant  an  attack  upon  her  repose 

and  quiet  habits,  she  demanded  her  votaries  to  bring  us  for  correc- 
tion to  the  throne  of  her  earthly  residence — the  village  cage,"  inter- 
jected Mr.  Rattler. 

"  And  profusely  ordered  us  libations,  of  as  pure  water  as  ever 
slixirized  a  frog,  to  pour  to  her  divinity,  and  whisps  of  straw  to  kneel 
upon,  whilst  we  did  it,  ha,  ha,"  concluded  Mr.  James  Bowling. 

"  Well,  let  us  manifest  our  gratitude  to  the  presiding  priest  then," 
said  Mr.  Rattler,  "  and  not  ungratefully  forget  the  poor,  when  so 
happy  an  end  has  been  put  to  our  pilgrimage." 

"  Oh,  by  the  relics  of  Mecca,  I  am  quite  a  Turk  in  gratitude." 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  such  a  spirit  of  Christianity  breathed  from 
the  friends  of  my  deal'  brother,  as  well  as  from  my  brother  himself. 
For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  worthy  'Deacon,  however,  mis- 
taken, had  only  one  object  in  view;  and  I  am  proud  that  it  is  so  wor- 
thily appreciated,"  said  the  mischievous  Emmaline. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  about  entering  upon  some  expressions  of  regard 
for  the  Archdeacon,  and  elogistic  of  his  flock,  when  suddenly,  and 
n  the  very  best  of  tempers,  entered  the  'Deacon  himself. 

And  here,  lest  the  reader  may  think  the  forgiveness  of  the  preced- 
ing evening's  trick  somewhat  sudden,  it  perhaps  may  be  well  to  pre- 
mise, that  to  forgive  is  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  creed, 
>f  which  he  is  so  worthy  a  preceptor.  It  is  the  virtue  which  he  incul- 
cates— even  we  may  say  from  necessity — every  Sunday,  or  at  least 
ivhen  the  curate  is  unwell,  from  the  pulpit;  the  church  ritual  enforc- 
ing it.  Then  there  was  another  fact  or  two,  that  in  his  passion  he  for- 
got, and  this  shews  the  folly  of  indulging  in  bad  tempers  at  all,  which 
iras,  that  if  the  trick  was  perpetrated,  and  trick  there  could  be  no 
loubt  it  was,  by  the  young  ladies,  it  was  a  joke  easily  reconciled 
imongst  themselves  :  particularly  as  one  of  the  victims  was  the  be- 
oved  brother  of  them  all,  and  more  especially  of  the  adopted  of  Sir 
Fohn  Landrose.  So  the  'Deacon  began  to  think  there  would  be  no 
lecessity  to  send  for  young  Bang  from  College;  besides  the  Trea- 
son had  daughters  as  well  as  sons.  And  the  arrival  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  stock  broker's  sons  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  progressive 
nerits  of  Captain  Pilcher,  being  inserted  from  time  to  time  in  the 
'  Orthodox  Panderer,"  the  only  paper  in  the  county  that  he  pa- 
tronizes, were  considerations  of  too  important  a  nature,  to  let  a  little 
ebullition  of  temper  disarrange  them. 
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Indeed,  when  he  returned  home  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
made  the  arrival  known  to  his  family,  he  had  like  to  have  heen  sent 
to  bed  without  the  luxury  of  family  prayers,  for  the  blunder  he  had 
committed  at  Oakmote. 

The  Archdeacon,  as  usual,  rushed  first  to  Emmaline,  kissed  her, 
right  heartily ;  shook  the  hand  of  the  son  of  his  highly  respected  friend 
and  broker,  Mr.  George  Rattler,  of  Stock  Exchange  celebrity;  and 
then  gave  a  formal  introduction  of  his  daughters,  "  Miss  Jane,"  and 
"  Betsy  Bang ;"  or,  in  other  words,  Miss  Bang  and  Miss  Betsy 
Bang. 

"Ah,  Captain  Pilcher — Oh,  you  rogue,  you  naughty  rogue,  I 
have  heard  of  your — read  of  your  achievements  in  ecstasies.  James 
Bowling,  I  need  not  say  how  happy  I  am  in  welcoming  you  home, 
(the  'Deacon  suspected,  that  Mr.  Bowling's  heart  had  been  long,  but 
secretly  engaged  to  the  beauteous  sister  of  Sir  John  Landrose,  and 
welcomed  him  in  phraseology  suitable  to  his  hopes,)  ha,  ha.  So  this 
was  the  laugh,  eh  P  Oh  Emma — Emmaline,  I  shall  keep  you  an 
extra  ten  minutes  at  church  for  this;  indeed,  I  have  some  thoughts 
of  preaching  myself  next  Sunday,  and  keeping  you  all  half  an  hour 
longer;  ha,  ha." 

"Well  now,  that  is  honest  to  say  the  least  of  it  Next  Sunday? 
good,  Mr.  'Deacon." 

"Next  Sunday!" 

"Then  I  shall  not  go/'  said  Emmaline. 

"Ha,  ha,  ha;  Mr.  Rattler,  here  is  a  pious  young  lady  for  you— 
you  don't  like  long  sermons,  eh,  my  dear?" 

"Oh,  pardon  me  there,  I  have  no  objection  to  their  being  long; 
but  it  is  a  sermon  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  dragged  into  two  hours, 
that  I  dislike." 

"Extempore — but  you  must  remember,  I  do  not  allow  extempore 
preaching,  where  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  no  innovations  for  me 
— unorthodox." 

"  I  admit  the  truth  of  your  remarks,  in  full  force,  for  I  must 
confess  I  never  saw  you  take  your  eyes  off  your  sermon  in  my  life ; 
indeed,  you  look  so  closely,  that  I  have  often  observed  to  my  papa  I 
wondered  why  you  did  not  get  it  in  larger  print,"  said  Emmaline 
unthinkingly. 

This  was  too  severe  to  laugh  at,  that  is  if  it  were  intended.  The 
Archdeacon  and  his  daughters  however  got  out  a  few  incipient 
sniggles. 

Mr.  Rattler  and  the  rest  had  too  much  good  breeding  to  under- 
stand it  exactly,  but  Raby  would  have  given  up  half  of  his  fortune  to 
have  kissed  the  lips,  which,  so  innocently,  and  in  her  girlish  chatter, 
had  uttered  the  satire. 

Nothing  could  offend  the  Archdeacon;  but  the  beauty,  and  loqua- 
cious manners  of  Emmaline  did,  the  more  sedate  daughters  of  that 
divine :  and  this  was  somewhat  singular,  when  it  was  observed  that 
she  appeared  a  much  greater  favorite  with  those  young  ladies,  than 
any  of  her  sisters. 
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Although  the  Archdeacon  and  his  daughters  had  merely  called  to 
pay  a  morning  visit,  it  was  agreed  to  spend  the  day  at  Oakmote. 
The  young  gentlemen,  with  some  of  the  young  ladies,  proceeded  to 
their  morning  rides;  Sir  John  Landrose  and  Mr.  Singleton  to  chess; 
Mr.  Bowling  to  attend  the  requests  of  his  tenants — his  steward's 
business  being  merely  to  attend  to  the  books,  in  other  words  he  was 
merely  a  well-paid  clerk — Mr.  Bowling  being  his  own  steward ;  and 
well  would  it  be  for  the  farmers,  of  the  once  proud  soil  of  England, 
if  the  proprietors  would  at  least  amateurize  a  little  in  that  way. 
The  'Deacon  went  to  write  his  sermon ;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  Bowling 
sat  down  quietly  to  cribbage,  until  dinner  was  ready ;  the  servants 
to  cook  it ;  and  in  about  five  minutes  after  the  welcome  dinner  bell 
rings,  all  the  family  will  probably  return  to  eat  it. 

But,  before  they  do  so,  let  us  see  what  it  is  that  seems  so  particu- 
larly to  attract  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rattler  and  the  other  equestrians, 
as  they  are  taking  their  rides  through  the  village.  We  say  village, 
although  it  may  give  offence  to  the  bell  ringers,  and  parish  beadle, 
so  to  designate  it ;  and,  though  we  are  aware  some  half  dozen  butter 
women,  with  the  proprietress  of  a  cake  stall,  have  met  on  Satur- 
day afternoons,  innumerable,  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  a 
market  town,  yet  we  fear  we  should  deal  disingenuously  with  the 
reader,  if  we  were  to  place  it  under  any  other  classification,  save 
that  of  village.  A  loud  laugh  proclaims  that  they  have  either 
met  with  some  thing  to  amuse,  or  made  an  unexpected  discovery: 
indeed,  we  think  the  reader  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  with  the 
party,  when  we  inform  him  of  the  cause  of  the  delay,  which  was  no 
other  than  this: — 

In  turning  round  an  old,  but  rather  fashionable  country  house, 
they  all  at  once  perceived  this  singular  announcement,  placed  at  the 
door  of  a  sort  of  out-house,  but  which  somewhat  unseemingly  ob- 
truded its  face  into  the  street.  The  announcement  consisted  of  the 
following : — 


JOSIAS  CUNNINGHUM 

SHARPWRIT  rk 

ATTORNEY     AT     LAW     AND     CLE 
TO   THE    MAGISTRATE 
ALSO  CORONOR,  &C. 


Good  breeding  prevented  the  party  from  taking  as  minute  an  in- 
spection  of  the  interior  as  they  had  already  done  of  the  outside  of 
this  country  law-shop.  But  as  the  reader  has  met  with  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  think  in  fairness,  and  we  trust 
that  he  has  at  all  times  found  us  straightforward  with  him,  we  ought 
to  give  him  a  peep  into  that  gentleman's  paper  and  parchment 
store. 

This  somewhat  small,  but  exceedingly  comfortable  studio,  had  evi- 
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dently  been  a  one-stalled  stable,  with  perhaps  room  for  a  colt  to 
suckle  in.  It  was  now,  however,  converted  into  a  far  more  useful 
appendage  to  a  gentleman's  domicile,  than  a  breeding  stable ;  even 
though  it  were  for  pigs,  and  many  litters  of  grunters  had  dis- 
ported themselves,  where  now  sat  the  man  of  law,  and  stood  the 
trembling  victim.  The  stable  was  newly  papered,  with  a  neat  shilling- 
a-dozen  paper,  the  pattern  a  beautiful  blue  sprig,  making  it  look  as 
innocent  as  a  baby's  bed-chamber;  the  curtains,  surbase,  and  door, 
were  painted  a  dark  chocolate,  to  match;  a  four-and-sixpenny  grate, 
with  two  side  plates,  made  the  room  look  as  if  it  had  always  been 
used  to  a  fire-place.  The  fender  was  about  half  a  yard  high,  to 
prevent  the  clients  putting  their  feet  upon  it.  The  library  ap- 
peared small,  for  the  great  legal  attainment,  and  extensive  practice 
of  Mr.  Sharp  writ;  but  the  reason  was  obvious,  the  shelves  would  not 
hold  more :  the  "  labeled  magazines"  were  there ;  besides  there  was 
a  perplexing  dampness  in  the  outer  wall,  which  rendered  it  quite 
injudicious  to  place  the  more  valuable  collection  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
upon  its  dank  recesses. 

In  the  middle  was  a  desk  and  a  stool,  on  the  desk  were  heaps  of 
carefully  tied  papers  with  pink  strings;  and  on  the  stool  sat  the 
veritable  Josias  Cunninghum  Sharpwrit. 

In  the  adjoining  loft  was  another  stool  and  desk ;  over  it  a  sky-light 
of  fourteen  inches  by  twelve,  on  it  was  a  cat;  and  partly  on  the  stool, 
and  partly  on  the  tall  desk,  was  a  tall  lad,  with  long  feet  and  double- 
soled  shoes;  long  thin  legs,  with  knitted  stockings,  and  two  holes  to 
be  seen  in  them ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  belonged  rather  to  the 
feet  than  to  the  stockings,  though  they  would  keep  working  themselves 
above  the  backs  of  his  strong  shoes.  His  trousers  just  reached  two 
inches  below  his  knees,  his  sleeves  one  and  a  half  below  his  elbows, 
and  his  jacket  about  the  breadth  of  a  writ  below  his  shoulder  blades. 
The  fellow  had  a  dirty  face  and  the  ring-worm  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  covered  with  some  of  his  master's  ink;  such  was  the  successor 
of  Mr.  Abel  Poredyffle. 

"A  good  job  I  happened  to  have  these  green  spectacles;  beautiful! 
not  been  married  a  month  until  to-morrow,  and  yet  Mrs.  Sharpwrit 
as  joined  issue  upon  a  plea  of  jealously — given  me  a  black  eye — said 
she  saw  me  nip  the  servant  girl,  when  she  came  with  some  coals  to 
the  fire,  and  I  was  reading  '  The  whole  duty  of  man/  hig,  hig.  If 
I  did — serve  her  right  for  swindling  me— 'money  in  the  funds,  and 
she  did'nt  know  where' — I  wish  I  did.  Holo !  why,  what  is  this  ?" 
said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  for  it  was  he,  taking  off  the  green  spectacles,  that 
he  could  see  a  paragraph  in  the  Liverpool  paper,  which  he  was  cur- 
sorily looking  over.  'And  on  the  same  day,  at  St.  Nicholas9,  Elixt 
Jane  Cross,  only  daughter  of  John  Cross,  Esq.  of  Everton,  to  John 
Arkens,  Esq.,  Merchant,  of  this  town.  The  lovely  bride' — The 
devil — stay — 'It  may  be  remembered,  that  this  is  the  young  lady 
who  obtained  such  heavy  damages  against  a  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Sharpwrit,  an  assize  or  two  back.' — Indeed  may  it — hence  the 
necessity  of  marrying  this  ha — g.—  My  dear — Oh !  I  thought  it  was 
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your  mistress,"  startingly,  said  poor  Mr.  Sharpwrit  to  the  girl  who 
then  entered,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  preceding  night's  misunder- 
standing. "When  the  office  fire  requires  any  more  coal,  I'll  send 
Jacob,  Mary.     Shocking  temper  your  mistress — eh,  Mary  ?" 

"It's  not  nioy  pleace  to  make  a  remark." 

"Hig,  hig,  hig — 'The  lovely  bride' — Ah,  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  how 
do  you  do  ?"  smilingly,  demanded  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  turning  round 
quickly  to  place  on  his  green  spectacles,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you, 
Mrs.  Sharpwrit  and  I  were  talking  all  the  evening  about  the  song 
you  sung,  'heigh  lilty,  oh  lilty.'"  All  this  was  addressed  to  a  tall 
raw-boned  Scotch  pack-man. 

"  Hoo  are  ye  th'  mornin,  and  hoo's  the  pious  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  aw 
turtle  doves  I  suppose  yet  ?  weel,  weel,  we  mon  ha  honey  moons,  like 
ony  thin  else,  they  come  by  nature,  haugh,  haugh !" 

"  Oh,  she's  very  well,  and  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.  'Hey 
lilty,  oh  lilty,  who'll  be  king  but  Charley.'  " 

"  Ha,  ye  do  it  quite  as  weell  as  my-sel.'' 

"Not  a  man  in  the  world,  can,  or  ever  will,  sing  it  as  well  as  Mr. 
M'Laughlan. — I  should  suppose,  and  it  would  please  my  wife  rarely  ; 
you  could  sing  hymns  uncommonly  ?" 

"I  was  preseentor  at  one  Kirk  a  length  of  five  years." 

"  The  devil,  you'll  suit  my  wife  to  a — ;  your  tea,  at  six  shillings, 
is  capital — the  lord  pardon  me  for  swearing." 

"I'm  grate foo — and  noo  to  business — 'nae  cure,  nae  pay,'  I  think 
you  say  ?" 

"  For  all  debts  that  are  not  debarred  by  the  statue  of  limitation." 

"  Weel,  weel,  I  have  brought  a  widow's  books  here — here  is  widow 
M'Kenzie,  her  husband  has  been  deed  for  five  years,  or  beeter ;  so 
what  you  get  will  just  be  grabbed  oot  of  the  fire." 

"Just  so,  I'll  look  them  over,  and  just  tick  oflf  those  that  are 
likely." 

"There,  that's  a  lot  of  my  ain,  and  a  lot  of  Mr.  Strachan's,  and 
some  of  Mr.  M'DougaTs.  I  told  um  all  of  the  arrangements, — 
you'll  be  merciful— but  of  course  aw  that  cannot  show  their  receipts, 
you'll  mak  pay  if  you  con.  We  aw  had  a  mak  of  losses,  and  we  mon 
inak  it  up  some  road,  you  ken." 

"Perfectly,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  say,  times  are  horrid,  would  you 
believe  it,  I  have  not  had  a  single  case  in  my  capacity  as  coroner 
these  three  months." 

"Ah,  you  must  wait  we  patience,  it's  what  your  neighbour,  the 
doctor  has  to  do,  a  month  at  a  time.  But  there  is  one  thing,  the 
neets  are  getting  longer — trade  worse,  you'll  perhaps  pick  up  we  a 
murder  or  two ;  or  at  any  rate  you  may  calculate  on  a  few  poachers 
being  shot ;  or  the  bones  of  a  deed  pig  turned  up — get  the  doctor  to 
litigate  a  bit,  and  then  you  con  make  him  swear  they're  human. 
There's  a  job  at  once ;  besides  inspeering  the  whole  township  we  a 
proper  degree  of  horror— ye  ken?" 

"  Oh  perfectly — sound,  very  sound — very." 
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"Oh,  you  should  look  out — yeVe  twanty  shilling  a  carcass,  I 
believe  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  Ascertain  when  you  hear  of  a  deeth,  whether  the  defunct  cut  his 
finger  some  month  or  twa  before  that — you  ken  ?" 

"But  would  that  do?" 

"In  the  name  of  aw  that's  holy,  whot'syour  freendthe  doctor  for? 
cannot  you  shove  him  in  for  the  executors,  ye  ken? — Post  mor- 
tems." 

"  Certainly." 

"  Weel  then,  one  guid  turn  deserves  anither,  aw  over  the  world. 
He  must  swear  that  the  other  deed  of  a  cut  finger." 

"Mr.  M'Laughlan  you  have  inspired  me  with  new  hopes;  but  111 
tell  you  what  I  had  great  expectations  from — they're  going  to  open 
some  coal  pits." 

"  Aye,  that's  very  guid,  Mr.  Sharpwrit." 

"  And  I  was  thinking  that  if  a  good  rattling  fire  damp  would  blow 
up  some  day — the  sooner  the  better — and  smash  some  eighty  or 
ninety  to  atoms,  it  would  come  in,  in  a  lump." 

"Aye,  that  would  be  grond,  Mr.  Sharpwrit;  but  they  shouldn't  be 
aw  kilt  quite  deed — linger  a  few  days — lime-waterdoesn't  cost  much, 
and  then  your  neighbour  could  get  a  dip  in — he  owes  me  for — pri- 
vate— a  suit  of  black.'' 

"  That  would  be  better." 

"  Oh,  it  would  be  million t.  Weel,  aw  must  be  ganging;  so  this  day 
three  week,  I'll  just  see  what  progress  you've  made ;  guid  mornin." 

"  Wont  you  step  in  and  see  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  Mr.  M'Laughlan  ? 
she'll  be  delighted  to  see  you ;  she  is  going  to  pray  beside  a  neigh- 
bour, and  would  be  too  happy  of  your  company." 

"  I  am  in  a  greet  hurry,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  but  preseent  my  regards 
till  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  and  say  that  on  soome  ither  occasion  I  shall  be 
too  happy." 

"  She's  very  rich — and  cannot  get  better ;  Mrs.  Sharpwrit  is  going 
to  pray — as  I  may  get  the  will — there  will  be  a  deal  of  mourning 
wanted." 

"  Mr.  Sharpwrit  I'm  a  chreestian." 

"  You'll  go  and  pray  with  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  I  am  sure." 

"It  would  be  monstrous  till  allow  a  soul  to  be  lost,  for  the  want 
of  it."  and  Mr.  M'Laughlan  trudged  into  the  parlor,  where  sat  the 
pious  Mrs.  Sharpwrit. 

"  Hig,  hig,  bright,  bright,  very.  Well  see  though,  whether,  a  Scotch 
packman,  or  a  white-washed  Liverpool  attorney,  will  have  the  best 
on't.  I  must  make  an  impression  out  of  these  books,  just  select 
about  half  a  dozen,  and  ruin  them  past  redemption — an  excellent 
advertisement. — Ah,  Mr.  Clod,  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  been 
owing  seven  years — shameful  time.  Cunning  fellow,  this  M'Laugh- 
lan, has  brought  .all  the  books,  but  the  cash  book;  so  in  fact  we 
cannot  tell  who  has  paid,  unless  they  shew  their  receipts.    Well,  we 
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ust  try  to  get  fifty  letters  written  to-night — write  them  strong — 
ing,  ting,  ting.)     Jacob." 
"Wor." 

"You  will  say  wor,  will  you  ?"   said  the  offended  master  to  his 
iral  pupil,  making  a  blow  at  the  clerk's  head  with  the  ruler. 
"Neaw  then,"  said  Jacob,  ducking  his  head,  "is  that  the  road  to 
ire  my  ring-worms  ?   a'm  not  going  to  pay  yo  forty  pound  to  be 
>mmered  a  that  uns." 

"Silence  you  booby,  copy  that  fifty  times,  and  just  peep 
trough  the  kitchen  window,  to  see  if  your  mistress  is — oh,  my  dear, 

>ur " 

"  Yes,  and  I  will  be  there.  Once  for  all,  will  you  confess  the  truth  ? 
will  have  the  truth — did  you  pinch  Mary  last  night  ?"   demanded 
[rs.  Sharpwrit,  just  entering. 
"My  dear." 
"No  equivocation." 
"Jacob,"   (ting,  ting,)  Jacob." 
"Wor." 

"  Run,  don't  you  see  how  the  pigs  are  rooting  up  the  cabbages? — 
ere  will  not  be  one  left — make  excellent  pickles  do  red  cabbage, 
he's  coming  Mr.  M'Laughlan.  My  dear,  you  hear  Mr.  M'Laughlan 
calling — he  is  in  a  great  hurry." 
"I'll  have  it  out  though." 

"It  does  you  credit — nothing  more  commendable  than  praying 
ith  the  sick;  I  wrote  a  treatise  on  wills,  tell  her — peugh,  there  is 
rcbdeacon  Bang's  footman ;  where  are  my  spectacles  P  good  morn- 
g  love.  I'll  be  preparing  a  deed  of  separation — make  a  stock 
b  of  it;  it  is  sure  to  be  wanted — a  regular  infernal — ah,  Mr. 
Illiams,  how  is  his  worship  this  morning  ?" 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


was  strange  to  observe  how  friendly,  fondly  so,  the  Archdeacon 
d  Mr.  Rattler,  after  a  little  better  acquaintance,  became  to  each 
ber.  Not  that  we  mean  to  infer  that  it  was  not  their  duty,  but 
ter  the  slight  misadventure,  which  so  unhappily  occurred,  and  that 
t>  on  the  very  evening  of  their  first  acquaintance;  it  was  the  more 
igular,  and  obviously  the  more  creditable. 

The  'Deacon  was  so  delighted  with  Mr.  Rattler,  and  indeed  we 
ay  say  with  the  Captain  also,  that  he  was  resolved  to  make  them  his 
ipils,  in  the  science  of  field  sports.  For  this  purpose,  a  grand 
ooting  day' was  to  be  given  on  the  domains  of  Oakmote.     It   was 
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fortunate  that  Mr.  Rattler  had  anticipated  something  of  the  sort 
before  leaving  town ;  and  had  consequently  got  as  elegantly  equip- 
ped, as  the  first  sporting  tailor  in  the  Metropolis  could  make  him. 
So  good  was  the  cut,  and  so  elegant  the  figure,  that  he  was  the 
beau  ideal  of  one  of  the  sportsmen  we  see  in  the  tailors'  magazines 
for  August. 

The  captain  was  not  so  well  prepared,  hut  being  pretty  much  the 
same  size  with  James  Bowling,  that  gentleman's  wardrobe  was  laid 
open  for  him. 

There  were  plenty  of  choice  guns  at  Oakmote,  and  as  to  dogs,  the 
'Deacon's  were  the  best  bred  ones  in  England.  A  sporting  breakfast 
was  provided  at  six  in  the  morning,  and  to  say  the  truth,  one  that 
the  young  gentlemen  could  have  dispensed  with,  or  at  any  rate  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  changed  it  for  coffee  and  eggs.  Not  so,  the 
'Deacon,  his  motto  was,  not  to  give  a  pin  for  a  sportsman,  unless  he 
could  eat  a  sportsman's  breakfast,  like  the  one  that  was  provided  for 
this  occasion,  which  consisted  of  beefshin  stew,  toasted  cheese  and 
bread,  with  spiced  ale.  The  'Deacon  managed  about  a  quart  of  the 
first,  and  about  half  as  much  again  of  the  latter. 

Our  hero  took  as  much  as  gave  him  a  comfortable  head  ache,  for 
the  rest  of  the  forenoon.  Mr.  Bowling  and  the  Captain  imbibed  a 
similar  quantity. 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  for  it,"  said  the  'Deacon,  and  then  he  gave 
a  whistle  so  loud  and  shrill,  that  the  cook  and  kitchen  maids  could 
not  hear  each  other  for  an  hour;  although  they  were  enlarging  on 
the  'Deacon's  stinginess,  greediness,  and  care-for-nolhingness,  all 
the  time. 

"O,  Towler,  Caesar,  come  in  Don.  Don't  carry  your  gun  that 
way,  Mr.  Rattler,  this  is  the  way;  ha,  ha,  ha,  you  had  like  to  have 
fallen  into  that  gutter ;  you  must  mind  and  not  drown  yourself — eh, 
Mr.  Bowling?" 

They  had  not  proceeded  much  further,  before  one  of  the  kitchen 
girls  came  running  up  to  Mr.  Rattler,  and  told  him  that  Mrs.  May, 
the  housekeeper,  wanted  to  speak  to  him  ".particular." 

Mr.  Rattler  could  not  conceive  what  the  good  Mrs.  May  wanted 
him  for,  but  he  at  once  returned;  and  had  scarcely  got  into  that 
good  old  lady's  room,  when  she  presented  him  with  a  cup  of  coffee 
and  a  thin  slice  of  toast. 

"You'll  excuse  the  liberty  I  have  taken,  Mr.  Rattler,  but  I  know 
such  heathenish  breakfasts  as  the  one  you  have  been  taking,  was  not 
fit  for  you,  so  just  take  this — shin  stew  indeed,  and  hot  ale,  at  this 
hour  of  the  morning,  might  do  very  well  for  the  maids  of  honor  to 
the  queen  of  the  cannibals—  save  us." 

Mr.  Rattler  had  got  about  half  a  cupfull  of  the  coffee  in  his  mouth, 
and  it  had  like  to  have  gone  on  good  Mrs.  May's  cap;  it  just  missed 
her  however,  and  then  he  finished  his  laugh. 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  could  not — ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  Eh,  his  mother's  laugh,  ha,  ha,  ha.  Come  take  another,  you 
will  be  in  time— your  mother  was  always  delicate." 
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"  My  dear  Mrs.  May,  was  it  not  you  who  always  spoiled  her  ? — 
for  I  have  heard  her  say  a  hundred  times,  that  you  used  always  to 
pull  her  through  her  scrapes." 

"Eh,  hless  it,  she  was  a  very — hut  it  had  such  a  good  heart — pull 
her  through  a  scrape,  when  she  found  a  poor  lad,  that  lived  in  the 
church,  and  no  one  knew.  I  was  telling  some  of  her  freaks  to  our 
young  ladies,  the  other  day,  and  Miss  Emmaline,  the  story  of  the  lad 
in  the  church;  and,  poor  child,  she  wept  an  hour  afterwards." 

"Did  Emmaline?  Mrs.  May,  tell  her  as  many  as  you  can  about 
my  dear  mother;  and  if  you  could  enlarge  on  the  virtues  of  some 
other  of  the  members  of  my  mamma's  family,  T  know  a  portion  of  it 
who  would  feel  a  lasting  gratitude." 

"Oh,  did  I  not,  I  told  her  what—" 

"What,  Mrs.  May,  what?" 

"  What  an  appetite  her  uncle  Toby  had,  how  good  he  was  to  the 
poor,  how  naughty  you  was  when  a  baby — and  the  price  of  flour, 
when — 
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Mrs.  May!" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  well,  don't  you  think  I  told  her  enough  ? 

"Ha,  I  am  sure  you  will  do  so,  my  dear  Mrs.  May;  it  was  no 
wonder  my  mother  was  a  wag,  if  Mrs.  May  was  her  preceptor,"  said 
Raby,  catching  hold  of  that  good  lady's  hands  and  shaking  them 
both  at  once.  "  And  tell  me  when  you  intend  to  pay  mother  a  visit, 
I  write  this  evening — and  when  will  you  tell  me  the  story  of  the  boy 
in  the  church ;  and  tell  Miss  Emmaline  how  I — no  I  think  it  would 
be  best  for  me  to  do  that,  and  you  speak  to  Sir  John  Landrose." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  get  off,  yon's  the  Archdeacon  and  party  at  the  bottom 
of  the  domain — they're  looking  back  for  you." 

"My  dear  Mrs.  May,  you'll  accept  this " 

"Mr.  Rattler!"  said  the  good  lady,  looking  serious  all  at  once. 

"This  love-knot,  made  of  your  old  pupil's  hair — my  dear 
mother's." 

"Now  that's  worthy  of  your  mother — I  will  never  part  with  it;  it's 
a  long  time  since  I  saw  her,  I  dare  say  she  would  not  know  me  now, 
Mr.  Rattler — it  is  twenty  years  since  I  spent  one  night  out  of  this 
house ;"  and  then  the  old  lady's  eyes  glistened,  indicative  of  thought 
wandering  to  by-gone  scenes. 

Mr.  Rattler  again  shook  the  good  spinster's  hands,  and  though  not 
a  word  was  spoken,  their  friendshhip  was  for  ever  cemented. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  so  delighted  with  securing  this  new  and  powerful 
ally,  that  he  nearly  ran  over  the  messenger  who  fetched  him  back, 
with  two  or  three  of  the  domestics,  as  he  passed  through  the  kitchen, 
it  being  the  nearest  way. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  think  Miss " 

"  Sally  Spinks." 

"It  was  you  who  ran  for  me — you  run  capitally,  and  here  is  a 
trifle  for  the  way  you  jumped  that  five-barred  gate." 
Heavens  bless  he,  I  only  clammered  over  the  stile." 
Did  you  not  ?  then  it  will  do  to  buy  wedding  gloves,"  atvd  rovg 
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went  Mr.  Rattler,  over  delighted  with  what  he  had  heard  to  join  hit 
party. 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  a  gentleman,  I  never — to  buy  wedding  gloves, 
there's  delicateness — a  soverin,  oh." 

"  A  what  ?"  said  every  lady  present,  from  the  cook  to  the  scullery 
wench,  a  complete  cessation  taking  place,  from  the  mop,  to  the  silver 
coffee  pot. 

"  See  here/'  said  the  delighted  Mrs.  May,  as  she  could  not  keep 
her  joy  until  the  young  ladies  were  down ;  she  shewed  the  love 
knot  to  the  admiration  of  all  present,  save  Miss  Sarah  Spinks,  who 
broke  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  good 
Mis.  May,  and  Mr.  Small  who  had  just  entered. 

"  Only  give  you  a  bit  of  tied  hair  for  making  his  coffee,  and  me  a 
soverin  for  nothin  but  fetching  him." 

At  hearing  this  Mr.  Small  drew  himself  up  to  the  height,  he 
usually  did  when  viewing  himself  in  the  drawing-room  mirror.  For 
Mr.  Small  was,  and  had  been  the  butler  nearly  twenty  years  in  the 
establishment,  and  though  during  a  great  part  of  that  time,  he  had 
been  dreadfully  afflicted  with  poetry,  attended  with  violent  attacks  of 
fine  speech-making,  still  as  his  learning  was  supposed  equal  at  least 
to  the  schoolmaster's  if  not  to  the  steward's  by  all  his  fellow  ser- 
vants, and  some  of  the  tenantry,  and  his  honesty  admitted,  even 
by  his  master,  to  be  equal  to  his  great  attainments — he  was,  as  it  may 
be  supposed,  a  great  favorite  at  Oakmote.  We  may  here  observe, 
that,  although  head  butler,  still  he  retained  his  first  situation  of  valet 
to  Mr.  Bowling. 

"  Sophisticated  girl,"  said  Mr.  Small,  as  he  viewed  the  merry  fea- 
tures of  the  dairy-maid,  for  that  was  the  position  Miss  Spinks  held 
in  the  family  of  Oakmote;  the  one  is  a  compliment  to  the  elegancies 
of  human  nature,  the  other  a  sordid  concession  to  the  lucre  of  gain, 
and  the  necessaries  of  life." 

"But  which  is  the  greatest  valey  ?" 

"The  valey  of  a  thing  can  only  be  hestimated  by  the  feeling 
perspired  by  its  loss,'*  said  Mr.  Small,  adjusting  one  of  his  curls  at 
the  kitchen  glass,  preparatory  to  his  making  a  conquest,  whilst 
waiting  at  breakfast. 

"  I  value  mine  because  of  the  giver/'  said  the  rejoiced  and 
good  natured  Mrs.  May,  she  being  in  truth  in  ecstasies  with  the 
present,  and  some  thing  else,  which  the  reader  will  most  likely  be 
acquainted  with  bye-and-bye. 

"That  is  the  only  fair  criterion  to  go  by,"  said  Mr.  Small. 

"Well,  I  valey  mine  becos  of  the  giver,  and  it's  worth  a  soverin, 
without  a  gridiron  to  go  by,"  persisted  Miss  Spinks. 

"  Sarah,  Sarah,  you  put  your  veto  into  every  concomitant  circum- 
locution," rather  jealously,  returned  Mr.  Small. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  ve-to  to  put  in;  but  if  that  means 

'  motty,'  I  means  to  say,  that  I  never  puts  my  motty  into  any  thing 

that  doesn't  concern  nothing,  although  I'm  not  gifted  with  larning 

like  some  folks,   as  is  always  putting  other  folks  ith  mind  of  it, 
pfon " 
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''Well,  never  mind  Mr.  Small;  that's  a  good  girl,  just  pop  your 
mop  into  that  bucket,  and  you  can  settle  the  point  when  the  work  is 
done;*'  and  then  Mrs.  May  went  up  stairs  to  call  up  the  young  ladies, 
as  it  was  getting  near  seven  o'clock. 

"I  can  settle  the  point  now/'  said  Miss  Spinks,  dropping  the  mop 
once  more ;  and  I  can  settle  it  by  saying,  that  Mr.  Rattler  is  one  of 
the  handsomest,  beautifulest  young  gentlemen  in  the  world — barring 
Emmaline  and  the  young  Squire." 

"Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Small,  a  little  ruffled,  "where  is  your  virtue, 
where  is  your  connubiality  ?" 

"  Where  it  always  was ;  but  I  suppose  there's  no  hurt  eh  telling 
the  truth,  and  going  to  church  every  Sunday.  I  say  it  again,  and 
again,"  concluded  Miss  Sarah,  banging  the  mop  once  more  into  the 
bucket. 

Mr.  Small  looked  sternly,  and  then  walked  out  with  the  coffee- 
pot. 

"I  don't  care — laming  has  been  the  ruin  of  hundreds.  Thank 
the  Lord,  they  can't  hang  me  for  forging — not  even  so  much  as  a 
one  pound  note,  let  alone  a  valentine." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Rattler  had  overtaken  his  friends,  and  was  de- 
lighted to  find  that  their  departure  was  witnessed  by  the  ladies,  for 
on  turning  round  to  have  a  fair  view  of  Oakmote,  his  heart  jumped 
to  see  two  or  three  handkerchiefs  waving  from  the  casements.  One 
of  the  fair  wavers  he  could  easily  descry  to  be  Emmaline. 

Ah  fancy,  thou  dear  deluder,  how  blest  we  are  when  thou  disportest 
thy  young  wings,  amid  our  love-stricken  feelings.  With  thy  tiny 
wand  thou  conjurest  up  a  thousand  unknown  joys:  and  though  thy 
enemies  say  thou  breakest  them  to  the  hope,  yet  so  dear  is  the  delu- 
sion, that  we  turn  to  it,  after  years  of  care,  with  the  same  joy  it  had 
once  inspired. 

Then  let  us  hail  thee,  thou  co-mate  of  the  young — thou  playfellow 
of  the  poor — thou  only  journeyman  of  genius — for  when  we  throw 
thee  off,  loose  hangs  the  mantle  of  youth;  and  since  fruition  cannot 
afford  those  joys,  that  anticipation  gives,  come  right  welcome  fancy 
to  our  embrace. 

With  this  delightful  feeling  Mr.  Rattler  joined  the  cavalcade  of 
shooters,  gamekeepers,  beaters,  dogs,  and  "lobs."  Mr.  Rattler's 
feelings  were  not  much  calculated  to  give  the  never-missing  aim  a 
steady  commission ;  nor  after  the  little  conversation  with  his  mother's 
old  friend,  and  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 

The  latter  incident,  if  Mr.  Rattler  had  known  the  real  circum- 
stances, (how  blest  he  did  not)  would  not  have  excited  much  emotion; 
for  know,  dear  reader,  the  only  handkerchief  wavers  that  appeared 
at  the  window,  were  Miss  Sally  Spinks  and  the  cook  wench,  who 
were  doing  it  to  vex  Mr.  Small. 
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"Now,  Mr.  Rattler  and  Captain  Pilcher,  you  two  will  perhaps 
keep  to  the  right,  whilst  I  and  Mr.  Bowling  keep  to  the  left,  of  course 
I  need  not  add,  gentlemen,  that  we  each  take  our  own  birds,  to  pre- 
vent accidents,  ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  the  Archdeacon. 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  said  they  all. 

"Well  then,  gentlemen,  prepare  for  business,  for  there  is  a  covey 
in  this  field,  is  there  not  keeper  ?" 

"  There  is  your  worship." 

"  Indeed,  why  how  can  you  possibly  tell  ?"  asked  the  uninitiated 
cockney  sportsman;  "besides,  will  they  not  be  terrified  at  our  ap- 
proach ? — poor  things." 

"  Perhaps  at  strangers,"  said  the  honest  gamekeeper. 

The  'Deacon  laughed,  but  kept  his  eye  upon  old  Nell,  who,  he 
saw,  had  already  winded  something,  and  who  at  last  fairly  laid  her- 
self down,  with  her  tail  as  straight  out,  and  as  stiff*  as  though  she 
had  suddenly  become  a  petrifaction. 

"Holo,  holo,  holo,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  "your  old  fatorite  has 
knocked  up  already ;  well,  upon  my  honor,  Don  has  too.  What,  and 
Joe  ?  get  up  you  lazy  wretches ;"  and  that  accomplished  sportsman 
began  to  kick  at  them  ;  and  just  as  he  did  so  up  rose  all  at  tonce,  a 
covey  of  fifteen  partridges,  with  such  a  noise  and  a  whisk  that  had  it 
not  been  for  the  immediate  bang,  bang,  bang,  and  at  last  a  aQuble 
bang  it  is  probable  that  the  well  dressed  sportsman  might  have  Heen 
terrified ;  as  it  was,  however,  he  only  fell  on  his  back  and  discharged 
his  double-barrelled  Manton  in  the  air. 

That  was  precisely  the  place  where  the  other  gentlemen  discharged 
theirs,  producing  this  difference  in  effect.     The  Archdeacon  brought 
down  three  of  the  plumpest  of  the  covey.  Mr.  Bowling  two,  and  the 
Captain  one ;  and  Mr.  Rattler  as  wo  have  already   shown   brought 
down  himself. 

Mr.  Rattler  got  up  as  soon  as  he  conveniently  could,  and  asked 
how  many  he  had  killed  ;  when  he  was  told  that  he  had  killed  none 
exactly ;  though  one  of  the  keepers  said  he  would  take  a  sacramental 
oath  that  he  had  winged  one  of  them — the  right  hand  bird. 

Now  this  is  not  at  all  impossible  if  the  right  hand  bird  had  flown 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  higher  than  he  did,  but  taking  the  direction 
he  pursued  we  are  obliged  as  honest  chroniclers,  to  state,  that  Mr. 
Rattler's  shot,  in  despite  of  the  conscientious  gamekeeper,  could  not 
have  gono  within  several  inches  of  either  the  right  hand  bird,  or  indeed 
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the  next,  as  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  when    he  fell    he   closed 
both  his  eyes,  and  fired  his  gun  nearly  straight  up. 

The  gamekeeper,  who  said  he  was  certain  that  Mr.  Rattler  had 
winged  a  bird,  took  up  that  gentleman's  gun  and  loaded  it,  and  upon 
a  wink  from  the  Archdeacon,  he  only  charged  it  with  powder.  This 
was  judicious  on  the  part  of  the  'Deacon  and  keeper,  as  it  was  quite 
evident  from  the  remarks  which  fell  from  Mr.  Rattler  about  the  dogs 
being  knocked  up,  and  his  being  terrified  on  to  his  back,  at  the 
springing  up  of  the  covey,  that  a  greater  novice  never  entered  a  field, 
so  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  party's  lives  should  be 
protected  against  such  another  blunder ;  because  as  one  of  the 
keepers  whispered  to  the  'Deacon — the  very  one  who  said  he  was  cer- 
tain— that  the  next  time  he  fired,  instead  of  his  shooting  straight  he 
might  shoot  «tr<ziyAl-sideways. 

Well,  on  they  marched,  and  at  last  saw  a  hare  sitting. 

"  So-how  !"  said  the  keeper. 

"Where?"  said  the  'Deacon. 

"What  is  a  so-how?"  asked  the  novice  of  the  south. 

"Oh,  it's  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  country,"  said  the  'Deacon, 
"which  changes  its  name  the  instant  it  rises  from  its  seat." 

"How  strange!" 

"Haloo!  Haloo!  Haloo!" 

Bang — and  down  fell,  to  the  'Deacon's  share,  a  fine  bouncing 
hare. 

"  So-ho ! — Did  I  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Rattler,  they  would  give  it 
another  name  when  it  got  up  ?" 

"I  perceive,"  said  the  astonished  young  gentleman,  whom  the 
'Deacon  had  just  addressed,  "  that  as  it  ran  away,  they  called  it 
'hal-oo* — '  halloo !' — when  sitting, '  a  so-how* ;  but  now  that  it  is  killed, 
it  is  called,  hare — I  have  shot  many  hares." 

"Bounce!"  said  all  the  keepers;  but  did  it  without  opening  their 
mouths,  else  Mr.  Rattler  might  have  felt  himself  insulted. 

"  Poor  little  bunny,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  as  he  saw  the  keeper  put  it 
into  the  bag. 

A  laugh,  in  despite  of  all  the  'Deacon's  caution,  broke  from 
its  lurking  place,  and  was  simultaneously  followed  by  the  whole 
company. 

They  were  just  entering  a  stubble,  when  a  repetition  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  dogs  all  lying  down,  with  one  accord,  took  place. 
The  Archdeacon,  anxious  for  his  young  friend's  improvement,  told 
him  to  get  ready. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  not  so  dull  as  not  to  be  perfectly  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  the  dogs'  conduct  this  time,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
Archdeacon's  commands,  he  cocked  both  his  barrels.  The  double 
bang  of  the  Archdeacon  was  an  intimation  to  Mr.  Rattler  to  prepare. 
He  did  so,  by  putting  the  gun  to  his  shoulder,  closing  both  his  eyes 
as  fast  as  he  could,  then  blazed  away  right  and  left;  not,  however, 
until  the  objects  of  his  intended  destruction  were  fairly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  off. 
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And  here  we  must  recount  a  very  miraculous  circumstance;  but 
one,  we  are  told,  which  has  been  known  to  occur  before,  and 
was  no  other  than  this.  Although  we  have  seen  that  no  shots  were 
placed  in  the  murderous  tubes  of  Mr.  Rattler's  fowling  piece,  and 
though  it  has  been  shown  that  Mr.  Rattler  did  not  fire  before  the 
birds  had  got  over  another  field — and  then  with  his  eyes  closed!  yet, 
singularly  to  say,  the  very  keeper  (Archdeacon  Bang's)  who  had  loaded 
the  gun,  ran  forward,  the  very  instant  Mr.  Rattler  had  fired,  and,  at 
about  twenty  yards  distance,  picked  up  a  fine  old  cock  bird !  and 
presented  it  to  that  young  gentleman  as  the  result  of  his  last  deadly 
aim. 

Mr.  Rattler,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  was  delighted  at  his 
success,  and  told  the  fortunate  keeper,  he  would  remember  him. 
He  had  the  more  occasion  to  be  delighted,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Archdeacon's  brace,  not  a  single  feather  was  touched  this  time. 
The  Captain  and  Mr.  Bowling  both  missing. 

Mr.  Rattler's  gun  was  again  loaded  with  the  same  merciful  consi- 
deration towards  the  other  sportsmen,  and  was  again  placed  into  his 
hands. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  I  think  we  cannot  do  less  than  drink  to  the 
future  success  of  Mr.  Rattler,  after  the  late  brilliant  sign  of  im- 
provement." 

"There's  oud  Nell  setting  a  rabbit." 

"Down  charge,  Caesar;  come  in  here,  Nell;"  and  Nell  did. — 
"  Now,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  "  Mr.  Rattler,  here  is  a  fair  chance 
for  practice.     Don't  you  see  him  there  ?" 

"  Where  ?" 

"Just  behind  that  clump  of  grass,"  pointingly,  said  all  the  keepers 
at  once,  with  the  'Deacon. 

"Aye,,  so  1  do,  I  declare — poor  thing"  said  the  merciful  sportsman 
lifting  up  his  instrument  of  death ." 

"  Is  it  fair  to  shoot  it,  when  it  is  asleep  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rattler,  trem- 
blingly. 

"  The  more  merciful,"  said  the  'Deacon  "he'll  never  feel  it,  will 
he  ?"  asked  the  pastor,  winking  to  the  keeper. 

"Too  sudden  for  that,"  said  that  functionary,  "just  have  time  to 
dream  he's  waking  and  it  will  aw  be  o'er." 

"Which  eye  do  I  close,  Mr.  Bowling,  this  time  ?"  said  the  covey- 
destroyer. 

"  That  next  the  tree." 

"Which  tree?"  sanguinarily,  and  tremulously,  demanded  the 
pupil  and  future  son-in-law  of  the  best  sportsman  of  the  day. 

"  That  to  the  right." 

"Now  then" — said  Mr.  Rattler,  as  he  pulled  the  trigger,  until  he 
was  black  in  the  face,  with  both  his  eyes  closed,  that  the  rabbit 
might  not  see  him,  and  for  fear  of  mistake,  as  there  was  a  tree  very 
unfortunately  on  both  sides  of  him — so  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
the  gun  did  not  obey  the  order  of  its  master,  for  Mr.  Rattler  in  his 
hurry  had  forgotten  to  cock  it. 
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Why,  what  are  you  thinking  about  Raby  ?  By  the  hounds  of 
Nimrod,  you  are  asleep.  Why,  don't  you  see  the  rabbit  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  field  p  besides,  man,  you  have  closed  the  wrong  eye , 
ha,  ha,  ha,  and  by  the  witchery  of  Hecate,  you  have  not  cocked  your 
gun." 

"Not  cocked  it?" 

"  Certainly  not." 

"Oh,  then  I  suppose,  if  I  had  closed  both  my  eyes  I  could  not 
have  seen  her  ?" 

This  caused  another  general  roar,  and  shewed  the  state  that  Mr. 
Rattler's  feelings  must  have  been  in. 

"  A  precious  young  dunce,  and  a  great  coward  I  perceive,  but  it 
will  be  all  the  better  for  Betsy — she  doesn't  like  to  be  mastered/' 
thought  the  'Deacon. 

"  And  so  the  sly  creature  is  off —took  advantage  of  my  consider- 
ing which  eye  I  should  close,  it  appears  that  she  was  wide  awake.  I 
thought  I  saw  her  wink.  Well,  poor  thing,  let  her  join  her  compa- 
nions, and  thank  the  trees  for  her  life." 

"  Which  shews  they  are  more  merciful  than  some  that  grow  near 
Tyburn,"  said  a  silvery  voice,  behind  a  dense  coppice,  ha,  ha,  ha," 

This  unexpected  remark,  and  the  more  unexpected  roar  of  laugh- 
ter, that  followed  it,  diverted  our  hero's  attention  from  the  fate  of  the 
rabbit,  to  see  who  was  so  unceremoniously  remarking  upon  the 
trees'  leniency.  Guess  his  dismay,  when  he  perceived  it  proceeded 
from  a  gay  cavalcade  of  equestrians,  chiefly  consisting  of  ladies, 
and  who  had  been  watching  the  whole  attempt.  It  had  evi- 
dently been  a  trick  ;  for,  the  lady  who  was  laughing  loudest  of  them 
all,  was  the  very  last  person  in  the  world,  whom  Mr.  Rattler  would 
have  wished  to  see  him  in  so  humiliating  a  position.  In  few,  it  was 
the  satirical  and  beautiful  Emmaline,  who,  together  with  Sir  John 
Landrose,  Mr.  Singleton,  her  sisters,  and  Miss  Landrose,  were  tak- 
ing their  morning  ride. 

Mr.  Rattler  spluttered  out  some  very  simple  excuse,  or,  perhaps 
what  is  worse  some  very  foolish  boast,  that  he  could  have  shivered 
the  poor  rabbit  to  atoms,  if  the  gun  had  gone  off,  and  the  like — to 
which  Miss  Emmaline  replied,  that  it  was  a  very  fortunate  circum- 
stance, that  the  gun  was  laboring  under  some  such  complaint  as  the 
locked  jaw;  but  said,  it  was  evident  that  the  fowling-piece  submitted 
to  the  accident  quietly,  and  after  all  it  was  perhaps  the  best  method 
either  for  sportsmen,  or  those  whom  the  sport  is  against,  to  pursue  a 
course  so  apposite. 

"Now,"  thought  Raby,  "I  hardly  think  that  this  young  lady  would 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ride  here,  at  this  time  in  the  morning,  and 
to  have  had  a  bit  of  satire  ready  cut  and  planed,  if  the  only  son  of 
Mrs.  May's  pupil  was  quite  indifferent  to  her." 

The  Archdeacon,  meanwhile,  took  good  care  to  redeem  his  young 
friend's  reputation,  as  a  sportsman,  in  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  eques- 
trians by  making  the  keeper  produce  the  fine  old  bird  that  the  reader 
has  heard  such  honorable  mention   of.    This  he  shewed   them  all 
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around  with  a  wink,  and  told  them  the  very  wonderful  way  in  which 
the  object  of  their  innocent  raillery  had  given  it  a  quietus. 

When  they  were  told  that  the  success  of  their  own  worthy  bro- 
ther and  gallant  guest  was  little  better  than  that  of  Mr.  Rattler,  they 
all  at  once  dashed  off,  it  being  a  series  of  statistics  unworthy  atten- 
tion, merely  saying  they  should  "meet  at  dinner,"  which  was  said  by 
Em  in  aline,  with  the  solemnity  of  a  Caius  Cassius. 

Mr.  Rattler  and  his  young  friends,  all  sprang  upon  the  back  of  a 
cop,  to  see  the  horsemanship  of  the  ladies;  and  Mr.  Rattler  saw 
something  like  what  that  sort  of  accomplishment  should  be ;  not  just 
an  ambling  Hyde  Park  gait,  but  a  regular  dashing  hand  gallop;  with 
the  occasional  episode  of  a  flying  leap,  over  a  whin  bush,  or  any 
thing  else  that  might  be  in  their  way.  Not  that  we  would  have  the 
reader  infer,  that  any  of  those  accomplished  equestrians  would 
follow  the  yelp  of  a  pack  of  hounds,  while  teazing  the  innocent 
hare  to  death;  or  swim  a  canal  to  be  in  time  to  see  a  brush  cut 
off.  These  are  sports  which  the  humane  ladies  of  Oakinote  would  at 
all  times  leave  to  such  as  are  capable  of  appreciating  them — say  first 
the  dogs — as  they  undeniably  get  the  best  of  it;  the  whipper-in, 
the  village  sweep,  and  a  still  more  determined  professor  of  the  brush, 
the  village  squire. 

Mr.  Rattler  only  needed  this  peep  at  his  enslaver  to  put  the  last 
rivet  on  his  manacles.  The  elegant,  though  slender  figure  that  the 
riding-habit  so  exquisitely  developed ;  the  Hebe  neck,  whose 
roundings  could  be  easily  seen  above  and  below  the  small  plaid 
kerchief;  the  feminine,  eccentric,  and  almost  childish  face  that 
seemed  to  enliven  the  rest  of  the  merry  group ;  the  pure  grace  with 
which  she  waved  her  hand,  tokening  good  bye — told  him  that  the 
thoughts  of  her  could  never  be  bidden  good  bye  to :  like  the  still  mi- 
niature, near  the  heart  concealed,  its  wandering  prototype,  o'er  dis- 
tant seas,  or  warier  plains  may  go,  still  the  quiet  resemblance,  as 
changeless,  stays  at  home.  So  strays  the  object,  but  the  soul  re- 
mains, so  wanders  the  lover>  but  the  soul  is  encaged ;  and  though 
their  forms  may  be  dissevered,  their  souls  shall  be  partless. 

Now,  reader,  do  not  think  that  because  Mr.  Rattler,  at  that  brief 
interview,  saw  no  beauty,  save  in  the  good  Emmaline ;  that  there 
was  no  other  to  grace  the  party;  on  the  contrary,  the  gallant 
Captain  Pilcher  thought  Miss  Bowling  so  exquisitely  charming,  that 
he  did  not  perceive  those  channs  at  all,  which  Mr.  Rattler  was  pic- 
turing to  his  eye,  whilst  to  shew  the  oddity  of  the  thing,  James 
Bowling,  thought  that  Julia  Landrose  was  handsomer  than  all  his 
sisters  put  together.  We  must  confess  that  the  'Deacon,  not  only 
thought,  but  said,  that  Emmaline  was  by  far  the  most  beautiful; 
and,  when  pressed  for  his  reason,  he  said  he  should  reserve  it  for  his 
son's  private  hearing.  The  'Deacon,  though  not  admitted  to  be 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  of  the  day,  was  a  tolerably  deep  old 
gentleman,  as  far  as  this  sublunary  world  goes;  and  as  he  thought  be 
observed  Mr.  Rattler's  eye  dwell  too  long  upon  the  distanA  riding- 
habit,  he  took  the  first  opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  the  parity  and 
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great  beauty  of  the  Miss  Bangs ;  but  upon  Mies  Betsy  in  particular, 
who,  he  said,  could  say  the  whole  of  her  prayers  when  four  years  of 
age,  and  could  repeat  one  of  bis  sermons  at  seven — extraordinary  ! 

Mr.  Rattler  was  so  absorbed  in  thought,  that  he,  very  in  a  1 -apropos, 
and  in  every  way  antithetic  spirit  of  a  true  lover,  said,  that  he  sup- 
posed it  was  in  consequence  of  hearing  it  so  often  preached. 

The  'Deacon  laughed  hard  at  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Raby's 
companions,  which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  enamoured  Mr. 
Rattler  to  a  sense  of  his  rudeness  to  his  intended  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Rattler,  however,  knew  well  the  secret,  that  in  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  an  apology  is  the  worst  stone  you  can  throw  into  the 
breach,  so  only  resolved  to  be  more  prudent  for-  the  future. 

The  sporting  kept  going  on  all  the  time,  without  the  slightest  im- 
provement in  our  hero,  although  every  keeper,  from  the  head,  to  the 
humblest  beater,  asseverated,  that  in  the  whole  course  of  his  expe- 
rience, he  had  never  witnessed  so  marked  an  advance  towards  the 
honors  derivable — from  being  able  to  hit  right  and  left. 

Neither  was  there  any  improvement  iu  the  shooting  of  either  Mr. 
Bowling  or  the  Captain,  both  missing  five  or  six  times  for  one  hit. 
The  'Deacon,  on  the  contrary,  still  wiped  his  sweaty  brow,  and  still 
dropped  his  brace. 

At  last  Mr.  Pilcher  proposed  a  rest,  which  was  heartily  agreed  to 
by  Mr.  Rattler  and  Mr.  Bowling.  The  'Deacon  treated  the  proposal 
as  he  did  the  proposer,  with  inward  contempt ;  and  being  resolved  to 
have  a  bag,  insisted  upon  going  on,  but  observed,  that  they 
might  cut  in,  at  a  given  point,  whilst  he  and  the  keepers  would 
go  round. 

Well,  said  Raby,  then  I  will  sit  here  until  I  get  round;  and  in 
this  resolution  he  sat  himself  down  upon  a  cop,  the  other  young 
gentlemen  doing  the  same,  one  of  the  servants  being  ordered  to  pull 
out  refreshments,  which  was  done,  and  consisted  of  brandy,  cigars, 
and  cold  meat,  with  rain  water  taken  out  of  a  gutter,  for  those  who 
preferred  it. 

A  flask  of  brandy,  containing  about  a  quart,  was  thus  brought 
out  The  flask,  which  was  a  very  elegant  one,  belonged  to  the 
'Deacon;  the  brandy  was  taken  out  of  the  store  of  Oakmote,  and 
the  cigars  out  of  the  Captain's  travelling  case. 

"Now,"  said  Mr-  Rattler,  after  a  light  had  been  struck,  "this 
promises  to  be  the  best  part  of  the  sport  after  all ;  but  as  we  are 
making  free  to  regale  in  yon  honest  man's  field,  I  think  we  cannot  do 
less  than  invite  him  to  partake  of  the  repast.'1 

"By  the  precursor  of  Ceres  you  are  right  Raby;  go  and  ask  yon 
worthy  ploughman,  with  his  lad,  to  come  and  join  us,"  said  Mr. 
Bowling,  taking  the  first  "top"  off  the  brandy,  net.  "By  the  cup  of 
Bacchus  but  that  is  stronger  than  peppermint-water;  the  butler  has 
sent  it  as  he  found  it,  I  think." 

"It  was  filled  by  the  'Deacon's  orders,"  observed  one  of  the 
servants. 
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"They  have  been  most  pungently  obeyed." 

"Good  morrow,  gentlemen,"  said  the  worthy  ploughman,  lifting 
his  hard  hand  to  his  old  weather-beaten  hat,  "have  *e  ony  cummands 
for  me  ?" 

"  Only,  my  good  friend,  that  you  will  take  a  pull  of  brandy  with 
us/'  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"Of  brandy?  sur,"  said  the  countryman,  astonishedly. 

"Of  brandy." 

"French?" 

"French." 

"Good  gracious!  I  have  often  heerd  of  such  stuff,  but  I  never 
seed  ony  wi'  my  eyes." 

"But,  my  dear  friend,  you're  not  only  at  liberty  to  see  it  with  your 
eyes,  but  by  Pharaoh's  chariots,  and  all  his  horsemen,  you  are  at 
liberty  to  do  what  they  were  not — in  the  Red  Sea." 

"Pray  what  wos  that,  Mr.  Bowlin?  a'  like  scriptral  subjects." 
Drink  no  more  than  you  like." 

Eh,  Mester Bowlin,  Mester  Bowlin !  excuse  me  for  being  soboud 
as  shouldn't  be.  I  have  tried  twenty  yer  for't  get  a  farm  under  yo\ 
and  darsay  I  may  thank  me  Maker  as  I  never  could  get  one." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  thinking  the  last  remark  a  rather 
equivocal  compliment,  "why  so?" 

"Why,  as  God  be  praised,  theere  is  sich  landlords,  who  never 
turns  off  their  oud  farmers  to  tak  on  strangers,  becos  they'd  give  a 
pound  or  so  an  acre  more  for  it.  A  farm  never  drops  loose  at  Oak- 
mote,  except  with  the  destruction  of  au  th'  family.  And  I  trust  I 
am  a  better  liver  than  to  wish  the  deeoth  of  a  whole  household,  for't 
sake  a  gettin  th'  farm.  I  hope  I  a'  read  Scripturs  to  a  better  purpoose 
than  to  do  that,  and  had  um  better  expurged  by  our  parson,  who  is 
the  best  mon  alive  !" 

"  Well,  but  my  worthy  friend,  drink  my  health  in  the  brandy." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bowlin,  I  have  not  seen  o*  i'  these  parts  much  sin  eh 
went  schoo' ;  yo'  was  a  sad  lad.  Well,  well,  we  mun  au  be  young 
some  time;  but  yo'  play'd  me  a  bonny  trick,  ho,  ho.  I  am  so  preaud 
for't  see  o'  once  moor,  that  i'll  drink  your  health  if  it  wos  eh  soot  and 
weater.  Aw  never  did  taste — re-ul  French — bless  us — Here's  God  o' 
Meety  bless  every  member  of  Oakmote — oh  puph,  oh,  I — a-um-choo- 
o-oked,  oh  Mr.  Bow — wow — geet  ma-sum  waeter.  Dick — the 
feather  is  dee — nig." 

Some  water  was  got  for  the  good  farmer,  and  although  poor  Dick, 
the  little  ploughboy  began  to  whine,  imagining  he  was  going  to  lose 
his  sire,  the  other  unfeeling  young  gentlemen  laughed  until  the  tears 
ran  down  their  cheeks,  almost  as  fast  as  they  did  down  the  furrows 
of  the  sun  burnt  tiller  of  the  soil. 

"  Mr.  Bowlin,  this  is  sure  not  pison  as  you  geen  me?  I  hope  I 
am  prepar'd  to  dee,  but  I  should  like  for  do  so  naturally,  as  au  my 
foor-feathers  did  ;  and  yo'  know  yo're  a  sad  wag ;  my  meuth's  o'  fire, 
an  am  afraid  there's  nout  of  this  sort  ith  Scripturs." 
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"Take  some  water,  Mr.  Clod — Mr.  Clod  I  believe  is  your 
name  ?"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  as  well  as  he  could  for  laughter. 

"  Joonathan  Cloo-od  it  is,  thank  God  for  it,  and  it  was  my  grond- 
feather's — Dick  was  cawed  after  his  mother " 

A  laugh  followed  this,  as  loud  and  continuous  as  the  one  when 
poor  Mr.  Clod  thought  himself  poisoned. 

" Mother's  feather,  gentlemen,  and  a  good  lad  he  is,  thooah 

au  say  it  as  shouldn't  say  it.  He's  only  thirteen  yer  oud ;  he  does  th' 
work  of  a  mon,  an*  his  mother's  as  good — but  it's  not  my  pleace." 

"  Then,  on  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  he  shall  have  the  allowance 
of  one.  Come  here  my  little  hero  of  the  plough,  an  honored  pro- 
fession.    What  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Ruchert." 

"  Why,  whoever  gave  you  that  name D" 

"Me  godfeathers  and  godmothers,  wherein  I  was  meed " 

"  Go  on  Ruchert — oh,  he  can  say  every  word  of  his  catechism ; 
he's  fit  to  be  confirmed  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed,  he  is,  and  does  yon  great  credit;  great  credit,  Mr.  Clod," 
remarked  Mr.  Rattler. 

"  Or  reather,  say  our  clergymun  ;  he's  a  feather  to  um  aw  ith  pa- 
rish ;  hell  teach  um  out,  if  they'l  goah  up  to  the  parsonage  of  a  neet, 
and  find  um  candles  for  nout." 

"  Then  we'll  drink  his  good  health ;  and  what  is  more,  when  we 
are  in  a  fitting  garb,  we'll  call  and  see  him.  Here's  your  worthy 
preceptor's  good  health." 

"Mr.  Milds,"  interjected  James  Bowling,  "he's  a  worthy  man," 

"  Mr.  Milds." 

"Mr.  Milds"  said  pick,  and  pulled  at  the  brandy  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  at  the  ale  in  shearing  time. 

His  worthy  father,  however,  was  better  prepared  this  time.  He 
had  got  the  top  of  the  flask  filled  with  water,  and  the  instant  Dick 
look  away  the  bottle,  the  father  caught  hold  of  his  head,  and  popped 
the  water  down  his  throat  in  the  same  way  that  they  give  cows 
a  drink. 

"Deawn  wi'  it,  deawn  wi'  it — hew  dost  feel — art  e  chookin?" 

Dick  gaped  for  a  length  of  time,  and  was  evidently  laboring  un- 
der the  difficulty  felt  by  hearty  sneezers — that  of  getting  the  lower 
jaw  to  meet  its  friendly  neighbour.  It  was  a  most  ludicrous 
sight  to  see  the  anxious  father  waiting  until  the  lad  could  get  his 
breath. 

"Neaw  Ruchert,  my  luv,  hew  art  to  ?" 

"  Bet-bet-better  than  yo*  wos,  fea-feather." 

This  elicited  another  roar.  And  then  they  insisted  that  Mr.  Clod 
should  take  another  pull  to  his  neighbour's  health,  which  Mr.  Clod 
did ;  but  uot  until  he  had  mixed  ten  parts  water  with  it,  and  then,  he 
admitted,  that  it  might  be  possible  to  get  it  down  in  that  way,  but 
concluded  with  saying,  that  he  wondered  at  gentlefolk  inventing  stuff 
of  that  sort,  "  to  burn  theeur  insides." 
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Well,  two  or  three  more  healths  were  proposed  and  drunk  with 
great  solemnity,  and  at  last  Mr.  Clod's  eyes  began  to  look  all  at  once 
as  if  he  were  dreaming,  and  then  said,  that  as  they  had  proposed  it 
he  could  not  possible  avoid  drinking  his  old" put V  (his  wile's)  health. 
Little  Dick  must  also  drink  his  mother's  good  health;  which,  to  the 
shame  of  these  gentlemen,  be  it  spoken,  he  did  in  pure  brandy. 

"  I  never  read  of  bran — brandy  in  the  Scripturs,  only  the  blessed 
waters  turned  into — and  then  that  wus — wus  tip-tip-ical,  gentlemen 
— I'll  po  pi oo." 

"  Un  I'll  drive  feather." 

Mr.  Clod  and  his  son  had  not  gone  many  paces  in  pursuance  of 
this  laudable  resolution,  when  Mr.  Clod  tumbled  over  a  furrow,  and 
measured  his  length  with  his  old  acquaintance.  Young  Clod  was 
the  firmer  gentleman  of  the  two,  and  gave  out  in  good  style — 

"  For  aw  my  fancy  was  upo  Nancy, 

Ike  sing  tallyho — Ike  sing — tally-ho-ho.M 

"  Gee,  Captain,  cum  up." 

"Back  Jewel,"  said  the  poor  prostrated  ploughman,  having  just 
sense  enough  to  see  that  the  horses  were  starting,  but  was  still  un- 
able to  regain  his  legs. 

"  Cumhughgin,  Captain,"  persisted  young  Clod;  the  ruling  pas- 
sion being  as  strong  as  the  brandy. 

Well,  Captain  did  as  his  young  master  desired  him,  and  Jewel 
followed;  after  which  the  plough  mustered  courage  to  attempt  a 
furrow,  without  the  usual  auxiliary  of  a  ploughman  between  the  stilts, 
and  the  plough  was  shaping  very  well,  only  the  horses  took  a  trans- 
verse direction,  and  made  for  the  gate  that  was  nearest  to  the 
stable.  The  plough  being  proud  of  its  new  importance,  kept  turning 
up  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  beam  would  permit.  The  horses  mended 
their  space  as  they  neared  the  gate,  contemplating  the  blessings  of 
some  warm  provender,  and  a  nice  little  holliday  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  It  was  not  so  destined,  however — for  just  as  they  were  getting 
to  the  "had-but."  Mrs.  Clod  put  a  stop  to  all  further  proceedings,  by 
catching  hold  of  Captain's  halter  reins,  and  just  telling  him  and  the 
industrious  Jewel  to  "  wey." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Bowling  and  Mr.  Rattler  had  come  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  accident,  when  Mrs.  Clod  anticipated 
them. 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Bowling,  that's  yo',  is  it  ?  I've  bin  watchin  it  all  through 
tli'  bed-room  window.  I  thou't  wot  yo'  wus  up  to.  I'd  abin  at 
o'  sooner,  but  I  wos'nt  fit,"  said  Mrs.  Clod. 

"My  dear  madam,  it  is  all  my  fault.  I  must  confess  that  I 
thought  we  would  have  a  bit  of  fun;  but  did  not  think  we  should 
have  disabled  vour  husband  and  son  from  pursuing  their  labor, 
or " 

"Oh,  sir,  don't  put  yersel  out  oth  way  at  all;  I  am  greatly 
obliged  to  you.  I  wish  somebody  would  make  him  tak  a  halliday,  ten 
for  one.     He  never  rests  an  heaur  fro  yeear's  eend  to  yeear's  eend ; 
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only  o*  Good  Friday,  and  Kesinuss,  and  the  Lord's  Day — of  coorse, 
so  I  am  hartly  obleeged  to  hoo,  Getting  up  at  four  in  the  morn  in, 
and  working  to  dark — it's  too  much,  Mr.  Bowlin." 

"Everyday,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  pityingly. 

"  Every  day,  except  Sunday,  and  then  he  does  get  a  bit  o'  rest; 
and  Ruchert  works  as  hard.  Sunday  is  a  day  as  should  be  kept 
every  where.  So,  gentlemen," if  you'll  not  think  me  rude,  I'll  just  put 
Jonathan  up  o'  Captain's  back,  an'  all  carry  Ruchert  up  o'  mine — 
put  um  both  eh  bed,  and  then  I'll  get  um  a  basin  full  of  good  hot 
balm  tea — God  help  em,  let  em  rest  their  boo-ons  some  time — that's 
what  I  say." 

"  And  that  is  what  I  say,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  mournfully. 

"  But  Mrs.  Clod,  I  believe  there  is  a  good  deal  to  do,  even  on  a 
Sunday,  in  a  farm-house.  Your  husband  has  something  to  do,  I 
believe,  besides  going  to  church,  has  he  not  ?''  This  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Bowling,  that  his  young  friend  from  the  metropolis  might  know 
and  repeat  it  to  the  idlers  of  all  large  towns. 

"  Why,  as  to  that,  Measter  Bowlin,  I  dare  say  you  known  pretty 
well  as  I  do,  I  dar  say.  In  the  first  place — we  don't  keep  a  sarvant 
mon,  nor  indeed  woman,  for  our  little  farm  winnieh  afford  it ;  so 
Jonathan  and  Ruchert  booth  gets  up  an  hour  later  of  a  Sunday — 
they  getlen  up  at  five,  being  a  play-day ;  but  you  seen,  first  of  aw, 
there's  th'  horses,  and  all  the  cows  to  be  foddered  ;  well  th'  hay  has 
to  be  cut  an'  carried ;  then  there's  th'  horses  to  clean,  cows  to  clean ; 
the  horses  to  dress,  cows  to  milk,  then  tak  um  out,  and  by  this  time 
it's  breakfast  time.  Then  there's  aw  the  provender,  to  get  ready 
for  th'  neet.  Then  th'  two  men — we  caw'n  Ruchert  a  mon — has  their 
clogs  and  shoes  to  clean  and  grase,  their  Sunday  ones  to  black-ball, 
that  is,  if  they  be  tuo  much  knock'd  up  to  do  um  on  a  Saturday  neet, 
or  else  this  is  not  a  Sunday's  job  exactly.  Me  and  Sally  has  cheese  to 
make.  Then  my  measter  has  to  sheave — the  only  time  he  can  find 
durin  th'  week,  and  then  he  dresses  him,  and  by  this  time,  we  can 
hear  th'  church  bell.  And  when  they  cum'n  from  church,  they've 
au  th'  things  to  feed  and  look  after  again.  And  bin  theyn  done  and 
had  their  dinners,  and  aw  that,  church  bell  yo  sin,  rings  again ;  and 
when  they  cum'n  back  from  the  afternoon's  sarvice,  there's  the  same 
for  t'  do  at  neet,  as  they  had  to  do  ith  mornin  ;  and  after  our  good 
mon  has  read  a  chapter  or  two  ith  Bible,  and  explained  it  to  us,  it's 
quite  bed  time.  Indeed,  ha,  ha,  I  often  laugh;  Jonathan  gets  drowsy, 
sometimes  before  he  has  done,  and  that  yo'  known  is  very  wrung. 
But  we  mun  pray  the  Lord  to  pardon  us,  as  he  will  have  to  do  many 
other  things." 

And  Mr.  Rattler  turned  away  his  face  merely  to  wipe  his  nose 
with  his  handkerchief;  and,  would  it  be  believed  was  simple  enough 
to  wipe  a  little  higher  than  the  pretended  demand  upon  the  ser- 
vices of  his  pocket  handkerchief  required.  The  simplicity  of  the 
recital  had  touched  him.  Mr.  Rattler  had  thought  there  was  no  slavery 
under  the  sun,  save  were  there  were  negros  with  lookers  over — gen- 
tlemen with  nankeen  trowsers  on,  and  largo  straw  hats. 
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Mrs.  Clod,  you've  work  enough,"  said  Raby  at  last. 

Oh,  work  is  nothing  to  a  contented  heart;  is  it  Mr.   Bowlin  ? 

It's  a  pleasure  if  you  can  pay  your  way  with  it ;  but  it's  hard " 

and  here  Mrs.  Clod  dropped  her  innocent,   good  tempered  face — 
"  it's  hard  work." 

"Whom  do  you  live  under  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  I  live  under  the  fear  and  luv  of  God,"  said  Mr.  Clod,  lifting  up 
his  head  from  the  cop  at  hearing  the  last  question,  "and  I  far-far-m 
under,  the  fear — I  mean  Lord  Grin." 

Is  he  a  good  landlord  ?"  demanded  the  same  interrogator. 
I  speak  evil  of  no  mon,"  said  Mr.  Clod,  his  head  again   bump- 
ing to  his  mother  earth. 

"Well,  come," said  Mr.  Rattler,  "let us  have  a  ploughing  match: 
he  that  perpetrates  the  worst  furrow,  shall  pay  a  sovereign  as  a  keep- 
sake to  my  good  Mrs.  Clod,  besides  the  damage  that  his  ploughing 
may  do  to  the  field;  to  be  fairly  valued  by  two  honest  'burlyinen.'" 

"  Will  you  drive,  Raby  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"If  you  are  going  to  plough,  we  will  take  it  turn  and  turn  about, 
if  Mrs  Clod  is  agreeable,  aud  dare  trust  her  plough  and  horses  in 
our  keeping." 

"Oh,  bless  you,  Mr.  Bowlin! — keeping — and  my  little  Sally  has 
got  an  invitation  to  go  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milds'  daughter,  to  see  the 
good  Lady  Emmaline.     Ill  drive  for  yo  gentlemen." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,  we  could  not  submit  to  it.     You  drive  ?" 

"  Me  drive !  ho,  aye,  months  when  our  Ruchart  was  down  of  thT 
scarlet  fever,  I  drove,  wet  or  dry." 

You  shall  not  drive,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  determinedly. 
Then  I  will  superintend,  ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  the  good-natured  Help- 
mate of  Mr.  Clod :  and  she  did,  and  took  "  three  goudin  soverins"  and 
the  gentlemen  home  with  her;  and  then  poor  Mrs.  Clod   cried  be- 
cause she  had  no  other  sort  of  tea  save  balm,  to  ask  her  friends  to. 

"  The  tea  is  delightful,  Mrs.  Clod,"  and  the  gentlemen  swallowed 
— to  the  delight  of  Mrs.  Clod  and  little  Sally — ten  cups  a-piece. 

"I  wish  the  Scotchman  had  called  yesterday,  or  I'd  known  of 
this  honor,  I  woidd  have  had  a  quarter  of  black." 

The  Scotchman  did  call,  or  some  one  to  represent  him,  as  we  may 
perhaps  see  hereafter. 


tt 
tt 
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The  Archdeacon  had  begun  to  think  that  he  must  have  lost  his 
young  friends  altogether,  as  it  was  getting  dinner-time,  and  still  they 
did  not  turn  up.  He,  however,  was  very  well  satisfied,  as  he  had 
made  a  rattling  "  hag,"  consisting  of  about  twenty  brace  of  birds, 
besides  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  other  game.  These  he  sent 
home  to  the  Rectory,  and  was  making  a  short  cut  to  Oakmote,  when 
our  trio  interrupted  him.  The  'Deacon  gave  them  a  few  salutary 
admonitions  on  the  idleness  of  sportsmen,  and  concluded  by  observ- 
ing that  they  could  not  expect  to  make  any  rapid  advances  in  the 
science,  if  their  usual  sporting  days  were  characterized  by  such  a 
laxity  of  pursuit ;  on  the  contrary  he  assured  them  that  they  must 
get  worse ;  and,  indeed,  he  considered  in  that  particular,  Mr.  James 
Bowling's  day's  shooting  afforded  a  very  melancholy  example.  "But 
come,  gentlemen,  we  must  hope  for  better  things — just  pull  out  the 
brandy,  I  have  been  worse  off  for  that  than  even  your  valuable  assist- 
ance in  the  field."  The  'Deacon  began  to  smack  his  lips,  as  indeed  he 
required  something  to  stimulate  a  continuation  of  such  exertions  as 
those  he  had  been  making.  Guess  then  his  surprise,  rage,  and  dis- 
appointment, when  told  the  whole  episode  of  the  Clods. 

And  you  gave  the  remainder  of  the  bTandy  to  Mrs.  Clod  ?" 
Certainly,  I  think  after  the  industry  that  we  were  witnesses  to, 
they  were  infinitely  more  deserving  of  it  than  a  lot  of  idlers  like  our- 
selves.     We  gave  it  her  to  put  in  her  balm  tea,  when  any  of  her 
family  should  be  unwell,"  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"Very  commendable." 

"I  knew  you  would  say  so;  so  we  gave  it  to  her — flask  and  all." 

"  The  flask— the  flask,  my  flask !" 

"  It  will  do  to  ornament  her  corner  cupboard." 

The  'Deacon  bit  his  lip,  as  did  the  graceless  trio  theirs;  but  we 
are  afraid  from  a  contrariety  of  motive. 

The  'Deacon  pleased  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  when 
Mr.  Rattler  (and  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  write  off  to  that  gen- 
tleman's father  that  evening ;  delay — and  the  rest,)  shall  become  the 
husband  of  Miss  Betsy,  or  Miss  Mary  Bang — no  matter  which — 
he  would  not  have  many  chances  of  giving  brandy  to  the  poor :  for 
so  the  Archdeacon  designated,  in  soliloquy,  the  farmers  of  England. 

"So-ho!" 

"Where  ?"  said  Mr.  Rattler — by  this  time  getting  to  understand 
the  phrase.     "  Ah,  I  see  it     Now,  keeper,"  said  Mr.  Rattler  to  the 
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one  who  had  so  obligingly  offered  to  take  about  a  hundred  sacra* 
mental  oaths  respecting  that  tyro's  shooting,  "  I  intend  to  give 
you  a  pound  for  your  kindness  to  me  to-day — for  your  instructions, 
advice,  and  above  all  for  the  loading  for  me  all  the  time/' 

"  You're  a  gentleman,"  said  the  tutor  touching  his  hat  to  his 
pupil. 

'•Now  I  will  make  it  two  or  nothing  that  you  do  not  kill  that  hare, 
running — mind  you,  the  first  shot." 

"You're  a  gentleman!  Whot  a  delicut  manner,  Mr.  Bowlin, 
your  friend  has  takkun  to  give  me  tuo  pounds."  said  the  worthy 
keeper,  making  as  sure  of  the  money  as  though  he  had  it  in  his  poc- 
ket ;  nay,  he  had  actually  arranged  in  how  much  he  could  cheat  his 
wife  out  of  it. 

"Take  my  gun,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  handing  him  his  polished 
Manton. 

"  I  thank  yer  honor,"  said  the  honest  keeper,  "  but  if  Mr.  Bowlin 
would  be  so  good — I'm  more  use't  to  it.'*  The  fact  is,  the  keeper 
well  knew  there  was  no  shot  in  the  first  offered  piece,  and  that  may 
account  for  his  rejecting  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Rattler. 

Mr.  Bowling  lent  his  gun.  The  hare  was  put  up  and  after  a  fair 
distance,  the  right-hand  barrel  of  Mr.  Bowling's  piece  was  fired, 
without  the  least  effect  on  poor  puss,  unless  making  her  go  at  double 
speed  be  so  considered.  Tbe  keeper  in  a  rage  fired  the  left,  and  the 
hare  left  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  to  wonder  at  his  stupidity. 
The  keeper  threw  down  the  gun  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  but  swore 
that  he  would  take  a  sacramental  oath  that  he  hit  the  hare  both  times. 
The  more  he  became  wrathful,  the  more  the  party  laughed. 

"I  never  was  so  near  making  tuo  suverins  in  a  day  sin  au  was 
cre-ated — never."  Now  that  the  reader  may  not  be  more  surprised 
than  the  keeper  himself  was,  and  that  we  may  fairly  redeem  his  re- 
putation as  a  shot,  know,  that  amongst  die  frolics  that  were  carried 
into  effect  at  Mr.  Clod's  domicile,  that  of  taking  the  shot  out  of  all 
the  four  barrels,  of  Mr.  Bowling  and  Captain  Pilcher,  was  among 
the  number. 

Hence  the  lucky  escapes  of  the  hare,  and  of  the  payment  of  the  two 
sovereigns  by  Mr.  Rattler — Mr.  Rattler,  contending,  that  since  the 
keeper  had  put  nothing  into  his  gun,  it  was  paying  off  the  fellow 
in  his  own  kind.  Whether  this  philosophy  may  please  our  readers, 
we  cannot  say  ;  but  it  is  our  business  to  tell  the  truth.  The  keeper 
has  offered  to  take  some  hundreds  of  sacramental  oaths,  that  he  found 
the  hare  dead  in  a  ditch  next  morning. 

So  ended  this  glorious  day's  sport,  the  party  just  getting  to  Oak- 
mote  in  time  for  dinner,  which  was  deferred  full  three  hours  to  oblige 
them,  as  the  Captain  and  Mr.  Rattler  were  two  honored  guests  at 
Oakmote,  otherwise  the  dinner  hour  of  that  ancient  house  has  ever 
been,  time  out  of  recollection,  two  o'clock,  a  proper,  seasonable  hoar. 
Not  that  Mr.  Bowling  was  one  of  those  crusty  old  self-willed  gentle- 
men, who  will  not  wait  dinner,  for  the  best  man  living;  the  fact  is, 
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he  would  rather  go  without  his  dinner,  or  any  other  meal,  than  dis- 
oblige, let  alone  offend  a  guest. 

The  dinner  party  was  brilliant.  The  ladies  were  dressed  most 
charmingly,  for,  when  Mr.  Rattler  first  entered  the  drawing  room, 
they  were  looking  over  each  other's  shoulders,  examining  a  drawing. 
They  looked  like  a  new-culled  posy;  for  if  there  had  been  any 
emulation,  each  had  vied  with  the  other  in  simplicity — a  great  secret, 
but  as  little  understood.  The  deduction,  at  all  times,  to  be  drawn 
from  gaudiness  of  attire  or  excessive  decoration,  is  a  wish  to  direct  the 
eye  from  some  defect,  if  not  hidden  deformity.  In  this  sweet  bouquet 
of  natural  flowers,  the  eye,  (not  dazzled,  but  charmed  from  stem  to 
stem,  in  increased  wonderment)  selects  the  unobtrusive  gem  of  the 
whole;  where  the  master's  hand,  after  working  on  them  all,  had 
finished  on  the  last,  and  had  left  perfection.  Mr.  Rattler  was  not 
chary  in  selecting  from  this  living  model  of  nature's  grand  excellence. 
He  went  boldly  up,  got  hold  of  their  hands  savagely,  shook  them 
rudely — thanked  them  determinedly  for  their  morning's  visit.  Then 
came  to  Emmaline,  seized  the  drawing  tremblingly,  shook  it  mascu- 
linely,  and  got  tittered  at  generally. 

Emmaline  was  seen  slightly  to  color,  and  could  not  laugh;  but 
turned,  that  the  one  might  not  be  seen,  and  the  other  not  required. 

An  intensity  of  happiness  rushed  through  every  avenue  to  the 
iover's  heart ,  every  nerve  was  sublimated  with  gladness,  as  it  was 
weakened  to  childishness.  A  laxity  of  frame  rendered  him  power- 
less ;  a  sudden  fire  seemed  to  consume  him,  he  retired,  and  wept 
his  soul  into  reposing  joyousness,  he  knew.  He  felt,  that  his  love 
was  accepted,  and  he  saw  himself  a  monarch ;  the  greatest  of  all 
kings — .the  accepted  lord  of  his  love's  first  and  only  affection. 

Mr.  Rattler  returned  to  the  drawing  room  soon  enough  to  escort 
one,  at  least,  of  the  ladies  to  the  dining  table.  He  durst  not  trust 
his  hand  again  in  that  of  the  fair  Emmaline,  so  he  gallantly  offered 
his  services  to  the  pretty  Mrs.  Singleton,  which  were  politely  accepted. 
Now,  it  is  singular  to  say,  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  welcome 
repast,  Mr.  Rattler  never  turned  his  eyes  to  where  Miss  Emmaline 
sat,  which  was  invariably  next  to  Sir  John  Landrose;  nor  is  it  believed, 
that  the  young  lady  ever  manifested  the  slightest  desire  to  see  that 
the  young  guest  was  properly  asked,  not  to  say  pressed,  to  the 
entertainment. 

One  thing  we  must  mention,  and  that  was  an  observation  made 
by  the  Lord  of  the  manor,  which  was,  that  he  verily  thought  that  Mrs. 
Clod's  balm-tea  had  taken  away  the  young  sportsmen's  appetites,  for 
he  perceived  that  Mr.  Rattler,  in  particular,  had  been  engaged  the 
last  half  hour,  in  carving  the  wing  of  a  chicken,  and  had  never  thought 
it  worth  while  to  challenge  him  with  a  glass  of  wine,  to  wash  down- 
such  huge  mouth fuls  ;  and  then  the  worthy  proprietor  of  Oakmote 
laughed  whilst  Mr.  Rattler  filled  his  glass,  passed  the  bottle,  "  nodded'' 
and  the  wine  just  missed  a  laugh  as  the  old  gentleman  was  swallow- 
ing it,  or  it  might  have  disturbed  the  economy  of  the  table ;  as  it 
was,  the  laugh  was  in  such  a  hurry,  that  it  caught  the  tail  end  of  the 
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draught,  which  turned  the  intruder  into  a  cough,  and  fetched  more 
tears  from  his  eyes  than  ever  one  of  the  'Deacon's  sermons  had, 
though  he  had  heard  many  funeral  ones. 

Mr.  Rattler,  of  course,  laughed  very  hard. 

Just  at  this  moment,  in  stalked  Mr.  John  Small,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adolphus  Bang,  from  College;  also  the  Miss 
Bangs. 

He  had  scarcely  delivered  his  message,  when  in  walked  the  first 
named  subject  of  it ;  who,  at  once,  rushed  up  to  his  honored  father, 
asked  his  blessing,  and  before  the  'Deacon  had  time  to  pronounce 
the  benediction,  he  rose  up,  and  commenced  saluting  the  young 
ladies;  we  say  commenced,  but  it  hardly  could  be  called  a  commence- 
ment, for,  on  his  attempting  to  compliment  Miss  Bowling,  though 
very  cavalierly,  that  good-tempered  young  lady  put  her  pretty  figure 
into  a  tensive  position,  that  a  little  disheartened  the  audacious 
collegian.  He  was  a  good  tactician  however,  and  finding  there  was  no 
mouth,  or  cheek  to  be  kissed,  he  bemustached  the  tips  of  that  young 
lady's  fingers,  a  process  which,  with  equal  satisfaction,  was  submitted 
to  by  every  lady  present.  The  Archdeacon  then  made  a  very  formal 
introduction  of  his  son  to  the  strangers  at  Oakmote,  but  particularly 
to  Sir  John  Landrose. 

The  ladies  began  to  retire  to  the  drawing  room,  when,  to  the  sur- 
prise, and  we  must  say  disgrace,  of  our  hero,  he  saw  the  object  of 
his  every  moment's  contemplation  beaued  out,  by  the  young  gentle- 
man who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Oakmote  more  than  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Rattler  colored  at  this,  but  took  no  notice  whatever. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Rattler,  there  is  a  lad  of  mettle  for  you :  he'll  carry 
of!  the  prize  whilst  another  would  be  asking  his  grandmother  to 
suggest  a  plan.  Sir  John,  I  know  you  will  be  proud  of  his  acquaint- 
ance.     Come,  we  must  drink  his  health." 

And  Mr.  Adolphus  Bang's  health  was  drunk  with  the  usual  en- 
thusiasm. 

Well,  the  wine  was  passed  merrily  round,  after  the  ladies  had 
left  the  table,  and,  as  this  was  rather  a  sporting  dinner  than  other- 
wise, it  was  agreed  that  the  gentlemen  should  drink  wine  whilst  the 
ladies  sipped  coffee ;  a  fatal  agreement,  as  many  valets  can  testify. 
Mr.  John  Small  himself  saying,  as  soon  as  he  got  into  the  kitchen, 
that  some  one  would  have  to  assist  his  master's  locomotion  to 
bed. 

The  evening  was  hilarious ;  and  such  conflicting  feelings  had  filled 
the  breast  of  Mr.  Rattler,  that  the  wine  took  effect  in  a  consequent 
ratio,  and,  amongst  other  follies  perpetrated  by  that  imprudent 
young  man  was,  boasting  that,  in  some  few  days,  he  could  shoot  as 
well  as  the  Archdeacon  himself.  That  he  had  ever  been  the  best 
shot  in  the  country  when  at  school ;  and  other  such  gasconade. 

The  'Deacon,  with  a  wink,  said  he  would  give  his  young  friend  an 
opportunity  of  realizing  his  boast,  for  that  his  glebes  abounded  in 
game.  "Why  now,"  continued  the  worthy  Archdeacon,  "I  dare 
say  you  thought  we  had  pretty  well  of  birds  to  day.     I'll  venture  to 
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affirm,  and  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Bowling  will  bear  me  out,  that  there 
is  not  a  field  in  my  cure,  but  what  will  shew  twenty  hares  for  one, 
with  as  many  pheasants.  Game!  My  dear  sir,  I  have  several  estates 
where  you  might  count  thirty  hares  in  a  field  of  ten  acres.  The 
farmers — grumble,  eh  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !"  And  the  worthy  old  gentleman 
laughed  two,  and  then  coughed  three  minutes. 

"'Deacon — if  we  come,  we'll  thin  them  for  you!  The  captain, 
Mr.  Bowling,  and  I !  Only  give  us  an  invite — four  days  after  this. 
A  little  practice  is  all  we  want,"  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"My  dear  young  friend,  agreed.  It  is  agreed.  I  will  give  you 
something  like  a  day.  You  shall  go  into  the  heart  of  my  preserves, 
and  then  for  slaughter." 

"Ah,  ha,  ha,  aye  then  for  it!  We  will  practice,"  said  Mr. 
Rattler 

Mr.  Rattler  had  scarcely  made  his  bow,  when  Mr.  John  Small 
whispered  something  in  that  young  gentleman's  ear.  Mr.  Rattler  as 
soon  as  he  could,  unperceived,  left  the  room,  and  soon  found  himself 
in  Mrs.  May's  private  apartment.  That  old  lady  welcomed  him  in 
her  usual  good  tempered  way,  no  doubt,  for  some  very  laudable  pur- 
pose, for  as  Miss  Spinks  closed  the  door  she  could  easily  hear  through 
the  key  hole,  that  worthy  housekeeper  admonishing  him  to  sobriety 
above  all  things,  "  for,"  said  she,  "  I  know  there  is  nothing  would 
affect  Miss  Em " 

" —  A  fine  compliment  bestowed  upon  you  either  whilst  under 
the  domicilliary  correction  of  a  filial  father,  or  imbibing  the  rudi- 
mentary helements  of  reading  at  a  Sunday  school  is  eavesdropping," 
raphsodicaliy  uttered  John  Small,  as  he  just  got  hold  of  Miss  Spinks 
in  the  position  we  have  described  her. 

"  Oh,  indeed,  if  his  gentleman  be  any  thing  like  himself,  there  will 
be  some  pleasure  in  even  washin  the  plate  after  sich  a  nice  young 
man." 

"Ah,  nice  young  man  !  where  Sally,  is  your  philosophy  of  cause 
and  effect?" 

"Where  it  ought  to  be  Mr.  Imperence.  I'm  not  to  listen  to  the 
vice  of  lov,  and  yet  you  are  to  scribble  in  every  book  in  the  library. 
When  the  master  finds  it  out " 

"  Ah,  Sally,  when  he  does — when  he  does,  you  will  see  your 
friend,  your  lov — your  fellow  servant  a  great  man;  when  he  shall 
once  open  his  volumes  of  truth,  he  shall  see  something  which  will 
petrify  him;  and  what  will  be  his  feelings  when  he  discovers  that 
they  are  wrote  by  his  great,  though  neglected  valet.  What  must  be 
the  feel  of  his  feelings,  when  the  world  discovers  my  poetry,  and  his 
neglect.  Will  he  never  study  philosophy?  I  have  wrote  some 
equivocal  truths  in  every  volume  of  his  library,  and  yet  not  a  sen- 
tence.    Will  it  never  come  out  ?" 

"When  it  do,  I  know  who'll  have  to  turn  out." 

"  Like  Ulasses  from  the  horse's  intestines,  to  enlighten " 

We  lasses !     For  shame,  such  nasty  talk,  out  of  a  " 


"Homare!" 
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"No,  nor  a  mare  neither,  horribler.     I'll  acquaint  Mrs.  May." 

"Who  is  a  scholar,  and,  for  a  lady — Oh!  Mrs.  May,  you're 
there.  Just,  just  listen  to  my  last.  I  have  just  snatched  a  moment 
to  the  library,  now  listen."  (Ting,  ting,  ting.) 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  the  dining  room,"  said  the  mischievous  Sally. 

"  Mala  purpose  introcontradictory — ring  on,  I'm  hearless.  Now 
listen.  I  just  went  into  the  library,  and  the  first  volume  that  pre- 
sented its  lowering  contents  to  these  peering  eyes,  was  the  immortal 
Bacon,  and  thus  I  ar 

(Ting,  ting,  ting.) 

"Cease  rude  warbler — and  thus  I  wrote, 

'  They  who  want  appetites  let  them  eat  and  chew  well. — Bacon ! 
A  good  stiff  rasher  will  do  them  good,  or  I'm  mistaken: 
But  should  their  tastes  be  too  fastidious,  nice,  with  little  gout— 
To  cure  'em — let  them  have  it  roasted,  boil'd,  and  pickl'd  too.' 

(Ting,  ting,  ting.)  Ah  !  that  tocsin  sounds,  then  I — Go  to  know 
the  reason  why." 

"  Well,  afiber  all,  laming  is  a  grond  thing  ?  and  though  I  am  no 
scholar  myself,  I  do  love  one ;  and  for  all  Mr.  Small  talks  some  very 
undecent  stuff  at  limes.  Why  would  you  believe  it  ?  Mrs.  May, 
he  said  just  afore  you  cum'd  in,  that  us  lasses  was  brought  up  in  a 
horse's  internals." 

Mrs.  May  then  went  back  to  Mr.  Rattler,  and  we  are  afraid  for 
little  better  purpose  than  to  tell  that  gentleman  about  Mr.  John 
Small  and  his  admirer,  Miss  Sally  Spinks,  as  one  round  of  laughter 
could  be  heard  after  another. 

Mr.  Small  literally  put  his  threat  of  obeying  the  tocsin  into  exe- 
cution, and  found  that  all  this  vehement  ringing  was  in  consequence 
of  the  Archdeacon  wanting  some  olives — "and  put  them  in  salt  and 
water,  John — this  wine  is  good,  but  that  will  give  it  a  little  gout** 
—  Let  them  be  roasted,  boiled  and  pickled  too." 
Let  what? — Upon  my  honor,  Bowling,  I  think  that  old  fool  of 
yours  is  going  mad.  Who,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  unorthodox, 
ever  heard  of  boil'd  olives  ?" 

And  then  Mr.  Bowling  laughed  until  the  olives  arrived. 

"You  encourage  him  in  his  growing  dotage." 

"Why,  'Deacon,  the  fact  is,  we  are  growing  foolish  together,  and 
J  am  so  used  to  it  that  I  could  not  do  without  it;  he  has  brush 'd  my 
coat,  and  made  poetry  on  the  occasion  these  last  twenty  years;  and 
use  is  a  great  thing  in  this  world.  Another  thing  is,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Small  is  perfectly  independent  of  my  employ;  but  though 
he  can  manage  to  live  without  service,  I  cannot  do  without  good, 
honest,  inoffensive  servants.  And  in  these  particulars  Mr.  Small  is 
without  a  parallel." 

"  Aye,  a  very  fortunate  man,  Sir  John.  Now,  I  can  never  get  a 
servant  that  is  worth  having,  but  he's  always  off  at  the  end  of  the 
year — whining  rascals," 


ft. 
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Sir  John  merely  smiled,  and  the  proprietor  of  Oakmote  enlarged 
upon  the  subject  in  his  usual  way,  the  'Deacon  telling  him  that  such 
violent  laughter,  would  end  in  apoplexy  some  day. 

And  then  Mr.  Bowling  laughed  more  than  before,  his  only  son 
imitating  the  desperate  example. 

"I  verily  think,"  said  Mr.  Small,  musingly,  as  he  stood  in  the 
butler's  pantry,  "  I  verily  think  that  should  tie  immortal  pages  of 
wisdom,  ambiguity,  metaphysics,  rosicrucianism  and  theological  in- 
terstices in  our  library,  be  filled  with  bank  notes,  instead  of  the  in- 
tellectual obtension  that  it  would  require  to  understand  them 
fully,  master  would  never  read  them.  There  is  not  a  fly  leaf  in  those 
obscure  authors,  but  I  have  anathematized,  and  animadverted  upon; 
and  yet  he  never  reads  a  word  of  any  thing,  I  believe,  but  Tom 
Jones,  Humphrey  Clinker,  and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  It's  aine- 
loriating  to  think  of.  Well,  the  library  will  be  a  heir-loom  to  some 
body.  Perhaps  the  writing  there  may  be  only  postfamous ;  perhaps 
the  pen  that  wrote,  and  the  mind  that  ordered  it  to  give  utterance  to 
its  mighty  deceptions,  may  adorn  one  quiet,  sullen  grave,  long  before 
they  be  read,  I  get  older  every  day  !"  And  then  Mr.  Small  began 
to  blubber.  "  I  have  written  over  most  of  the  backs  of  the  hanoto- 
mical  plates,  telling  the  young  ladies,  or  even  any  of  the  female  do- 
mestics, for,  although  they  cannot  read,  their  morality,  should 
be  fairly  exorcised,  that  the  plates  was  undecent,  and  that  if 
they  valued  their  peace  of  mind,  they  would  not  turn  them  over ;  and 
for  the  same  sophisticated  reason,  I  have  written  at  the  bottom  of  a 
page,  side  of  one,  and  so  on  :  'do  not  read  these  undecent  exposures 
of  love's  anydote.'  And  would  it  be  believed,  for  all  these  warnings 
to  the  soft  sex,  I  am  certain  that  all  the  ladies9  maids  as  ever  came 
here,  look  more  at  them  than  any  other ;  and  even  those  as  could  not 
read,  would  do  the  others'  work,  to  have  them  read  for  'em,  which 
proves  Satan's  confluence  over  Eve's  fair  daughters  to  this  very  hour, 
that's  why,  if  ever  I  marry,  — and  really  yon  saucy  daughter  of  Venus, 
Sally — but  I  don't  know;  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  they  could 
cot  see  as  well  as  read. 

(Ting,  ting,  ting.) 

"That  is  a  Knell  without  a  Gxvynne.  Capital,  I'll  spin  something 
out  of  that  for  the  library  to-morrow." 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  bell  ring,  John,  as  you  are  so  slow  ?"  were 
the  first  words  that  met  the  poet,  as  he  opened  the  dining-room  door. 

"Did  you  not  hear,  eh  ?" 

"I  did,  and  said,  'that  is  a  Knell  without  a  Gwynne.  Wife  to  a 
king — yet  not  a-kin — who  answered,  I  will,  without  a  ring.1  I  will 
write  it  at  the  foot  of  that  monarch's  portrait  to-morrow,  in  the  His- 
tory of  England.  There  will  be  a  brilliant  satire  upon  his  having 
wives,  without  making  them  into  relations.  Ho  was  not  a  king  in 
his  soul." 

"Wrhat  do  you  mutter  at?  Bring  us  some  more  wine,  some  claret 
we  are  thirsty  " 

"  With  drinking,  Mr.  Small,"  said  another. 
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-There  is  a  satire  upon  kingly  man.  I  will  not  sleep  until  I 
pop  it  into  the  History  of  England/' 

Mr.  Rattler  then  arose,  and  said  he  had  a  toast  to  propose,  and 
wished  it  to  be  in  pint  bumpers,  as  he  said  nothing  else  would  do 
credit  to  it. 

The  party  complied,  when  Mr.  Rattler  said,  that  the  object  he  had 
to  propose  to  their  consideration,  was  a  young  lady  of  such  exqui- 
site goodness  and  beauty,  as  well  as  of  such  high  merit,  that,  unlike 
a  Cleopatra,  whose  beauty  and  whose  talents,  only,  were  a  theme  for 
argument  and  admiration  ever  since ;  though  even  in  that  respect  he 
would  not  yield  the  point,  with  reference  to  the  young  lady  whom  he 
was  about  to  pledge,  but  these  granted,  there  was  one  of  far  more 
importance — "  the  pre-eminency  of  her  virtues." 

"  Beauty  and  talents  may — nay  generally  are  given  to  us.  A 
little  attention  to  one,  with  the  assistance  of  a  tolerable  sized  mirror, 
and  moderate  care  of  the  other,  may  be  productive  of  tolerable  results 
from  both.  But  to  find  virtue  take  up  her  hallowed  abode  in  so  fair 
a  structure  is  a  thing  so  infrequent,  that  we  are  apt  to  view  it  with 
the  same  impression  of  feeling  that  we  do  when  we  read  and  think 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 

"  They  are  heaven's  land  marks —  with  the  bodies  of  mortals,  but 
the  souls  of  angels.  And,  as  the  plumage  of  the  tropical  bird  tells 
us  what  fair  creatures  inhabit  those  distant  climes;  so,  these  charm 
us  to  good,  as  they  point  out  the  companions  that  it  will  be  the  fate 
of  goodness  to  meet  in  the  endless  realms  of  the  blest. 

"In  short,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  "I  have  never  seen  one 
like  her,  never  read  of  one  like  her;  and  I  never  may  do  so.  Gen- 
tlemen, without  greater  prolixity;  although  it  is  a  theme  I  could,  as  I 
trust  I  shall,  dwell  upon  through  life — I  shall  at  once  give  you " 

Just  at  this  moment  Mr.  James  Bowling  caught  the  eye,  for  the 
first  time,  of  Mr.  Rattler,  and  knowing  how  prejudicial  this  silly 
harangue  would  be  to  his  love,  and  consequently  to  his  happiness, 
both  as  affected  his  sister  Emmaline,  and  Sir  John  Landrose,  he  bit 
his  lip  at  his  friend,  indicative  of  his  wish,  that  whatever  Mr  Rattler 
did,  he  must  not  drink  the  health  of  Emmaline,  as  he  had  little  doubt 
that  she  was  the  object  of  this  long  eulogy. 

Raby  saw  it  just  at  the  very  moment  the  word  was  on  his  tongue, 
he  must  go  on,  and  did,  and,  in  the  most  unimaginable  antithetic 
tone  and  manner,  gave. 

"Miss  Betsy  Bang." 

The  lady's  health  was  drunk  as  proposed,  very  greatly  to  the  mor- 
tification of  our  hero,  as  well  as  the  'Deacon ;  for,  although,  that  gen- 
tleman, in  a  set  speech,  thanked  Mr.  Rattler  for  the  honor  he  had 
done  Miss  Bang,  he  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  he 
concluded  it — so  he  in  a  half  drunken,  jocular  tone,  added,  that 
before  Mr.  Rattler  made  up  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  lady's  merits 
for  life,  it  might  be  requisite  to  obtain  the  lady's  consent  to  receive 
so  much  homage. 

Mr.  Rattler  bowed,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  in  ecstasies,  for 
such  an  intimation  from  the  father  of  all  that  he  held  dear. 


CHAPTER  XXXVII. 


We  dare  say  the  reader  will  be  anxious  to  know  bow  Mr.  Sbarpwrit 
is  getting  on  witb  the  Scotchman's  books,  and  as  we  have  a  little 
time  on  hand  just  now,  we  will  accompany  him  once  more  into  that 
respectable,  though  somewhat  small  workshop  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Sharp  writ  had  ticked  off  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
names  for  the  small  debts,  to  whom  letters  were  duly  written,  and, 
for  about  thirty,  by  the  same  post,  orders  to  the  county  agent,  for 
as  many  warrant  on  justicieses.  The  letters  told  the  debtors,  that 
he  should  wish  to  see  them  at  his  snug  little  office  on  "Tuesday 
next."  The  justicieses  arrived  on  the  evening  immediately  preced- 
ing that  day. 

Well  on  the  Tuesday,  at  the  hour  appointed,  about  forty  of  Mr. 
Sharpwrifs  guests  arrived,  as  desired  in  the  notes  of  invitation. 
Among3t  the  rest  were  Mr.  Clod  and  lady.  Mr.  Clod  looked  well, 
and  was  tolerably  determined,  as  he  had  had  an  especial  shaving  that 
morning — indeed,  we  are  ashamed  to  say,  he  had  paid  as  much  at- 
tention to  his  toilet,  as  if  he  was  going  to  church. 

Mrs.  Clod  looked  as  if  she  was  so  delighted  with  the  invitation, 
that  she  had  sat  up  all  night,  or  had  not  had  a  wink  of  sleep,  her 
eyes  were  so  red. 

Mr.  Clod,  we  said,  looked  pretty  determined;  but  his  heart  soon 
failed  him  when  he  got  inside  the  abode  of  the  law.  Strange  it 
should,  and  he  thought  so  himself;  because  Mr.  Clod  knew  the  little 
stable  well,  and  in  his  younger  days  had  had  many  frolics  in  it; 
knew  every  cranny  and  corner  in  the  old  building;  would  have  thought 
nothing,  at  one  time,  of  kicking  at  any  brick  he  found  in  the  place ; 
nor  even  displacing  one,  or  a  stone  or  two,  to  look  for  a  bat's  or 
a  sparrow's  nest ;  nay,  dared  to  jump  into  the  hay  cratch,  swing 
upon  the  boskin,  or  roll  in  the  straw,  without  the  fear  of  even  a 
robin-red-breast  scaring  his  gambols. 

How  changed  now !  where  stood  the  welcome  manger,  now  stands 
the  awful  library,  filled  with  hard  words,  and  stiff  black  letters;  law- 
shells,  charged  with  writs,  detainers,  executions,  and  other  horrid 
missiles — thousands  of  times  worse  than  cannon  balls,  and  are 
only  waiting  the  wand-like  touch,  of  the  great  law  magician  him- 
self, to  blow  up  the  peace  of  the  three  adjoining  parishes. 

Mr.  Clod  had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  speech,  as  he  thought, 
however  deficient  it  might  be  in  style  and  logic,  he  was  sure  he  car- 
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ried  an  invincible  argument  in  his  great  grandfather's  pocket-hook, 
a  pocket-book  which  had  carried  the  rents  of  the  Clods,  time  out  of 
mind.  This  argument  was  in  the  form  of  a  stamped  receipt  for  seven 
pounds,  ten ;  the  very  sum  that  Mr.  Sharpwrit  had  just  applied  foT; 
the  attention  to  which  had  occupied  so  much  of  the  care  of  the 
Clods. 

Mrs.  Clod  thought  that  if  her  husband's  "  tung"  should  fail,  she 
would  exercise  her  sex's  privilege,  and  convince  the  lawyer  that  she 
possessed  one.  Alas,  for  the  wise  resolutions  of  both  that  worthy 
couple — like  greater  people  than  they,  country  gentlemen  who  are 
going  to  astound  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  but  who  find  that  before  they 
have  well  got  to  the  first  bench — and  certainly  before  the  Speaker 
has  taken  his  seat — their  tongues,  all  at  once  take  the  most  singular 
fancy  to  the  tops  of  their  mouths,  than  which  Burgundy  pitch  could 
not  stick  closer. 

And  so  it  proved  with  our  wise  couple;  for,  unfortunately,  just  a 
second  before  they  arrived,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  and  his  lady  had  sat  down 
to  breakfast,  and  obviously,  to  disturb  such  great  people,  at  such  a 
moment,  would  have?  been  the  worst  policy  that  ever  entered  the  cra- 
niuius  of  the  Clods :  and  being  proverbially  wise  over  an  extent  of 
seven  farm-houses,  with  as  many  cottages,  it  was  deemed  prudent  by 
that  united  couple,  to  wait  until  the  hour  of  recreation  was  over — 
although  to  the  honor  of  Jacob,  be  it  said,  that  young  gentleman 
offered  to  announce  them  on  their  arrival.  They  thanked  that  young 
member  of  the  profession,  and  sat  in  quietness  and  ease,  on  a  green 
form,  pretending  to  eat  a  bit  of  jannock  and  hard  cheese — for  they 
were  so  anxious  to  do  honor  to  the  invite  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  that  they 
had  entirely  forgotten  to  breakfast,  or  to  sup  the  night  before. 

Mr.  Clod,  however,  shewed  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness  during  the 
time  that  Mr.  Sharpwrit  breakfasted,  for  under  pretence  of  asking 
the  supposed  weight  of  the  pig,  the  feeding  of  the  cow,  the  speed  of 
the  pony,  and  such  like,  he  elicited  from  the  innocent  Jacob  a  few 
law  points:  amongst  the  number  were,  that  even  stamped  receipts  were 
of  no  great  use,  unless  there  were  witnesses  to  them. 

"  Well,  but  young  squire,  supposing  there  be  ?" 

"  Well  then,  in  that  case,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  "  you  are  right 
enough." 

"Thank  the  Lord  then,"  said  Mrs.  Clod,  "I  sawed  him  (attempt- 
ing to  talk  fine  in  a  lawyer's  office,)  sign  it  myself." 

You're  a  witness  then,"  said  the  genius  of  the  ringworms. 
I  am,"  said  Mrs.  Clod  triumphantly. 

"  More's  the  shame,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  glazed  jacket 
sleeves. 

"  Shame  !"  said  the  two  Clods,  "  shame  !"  said  they. 

"Shame  !"  returned  the  other  professionally — "  I  could  not  have 
thought  it.  I  thought  you  had  been  man  and  wife,  not  living,  at 
your  time  of  life — in  a  state " 

"  So  we  are,"  said  Mr.  Clod,  as  indignantly  as  the  sight  of  the 
awful  library  would  permit  him. 


ft 
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"  I  should  think  so,"  said  Mrs.  Clod. 

"Then  how  can  you  be  his  witnuss  ?"  ha,  ha,  ha. 

"Ah'em." 

"  Mester,"  said  the  young  lawyer,  hushingly — "  Mr.  Clod,  sir, 
and  his  witnvss." 

"  Do  be  seated,  Mr.  Clod.  Well  you  are  come  about  this  truly 
unpleasant  business  ?"  asked  Mr.  Sharp  writ  mildly. 

Mr.  Clod  tried  to  say  yes  ;  but  found  that  his  tongue  was  clinging 
to  the  top  of  his  mouth,  as  though  it  were  for  safety.  Mr.  Clod  had 
never  been  put  upon  his  trial  for  felony  before,  and  as  he  was  natu- 
rally an  innocent  man,  and  of  a  somewhat  quiet  turn  of  mind,  his 
feelings  may  be  easily  imagined ;  so  Mr.  Clod  could  not  get  out  a 
word.  The  law  of  the  clerk  had  terrified  the  few  remaining  particles 
of  valor  that  had  been  struggling  to  remain,  not  only  out  of  Mr. 
Clod,  but  out  of  his  more  talkative  helpmate. 

Mr.  Sharp  writ  saw  the  state  of  his  feelings  ;  so  very  properly,  and 
very  gentlemanly,  endeavoured  to  restore  them  to  their  proper  tone 
and  tranquillity. 

"Well,  come,  Mr.  Clod,  let  us  hope  this  affair,  may  not  be  so 
desperate  as  at  first  supposed — let  us  see  what  can  be  done!" 

"  Yo-u  yo-u  are  ve-ry  goo-d,"  got  out  the  other,  after  a  very  pain- 
ful effort;  for  Mr.  Clod  found  that  the  difficulty  of  rendering  his  syl- 
lables consecutive  was  not  so  great,  as  the  allaying  of  the  violent 
trembling  that  had  all  at  once  seized  upon  his  coat,  breeches,  and 
even  his  fingers'  ends.     "  Spaking  bauld"  was  out  of  the  question. 

"Aye,"  thought  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  "this  is  something  like  practice — 
the  country,  I  find,  is  the  thing — it's  a  treat  to  see  it,  and  reminds 
me  of  the  days  of  my  clerkship.  A  man  could  not  produce  such  an 
effect  in  a  large  town,  in  his  life.  Well,  Mr.  Clod,  what  do  you  pro- 
pose ?  how  do  you  intend  to  pay  it  ?  any  thing  is  better  than  a  county 
jail,  these  times,  hig,  big,  big." 

Mr.  Clod  did  not  see  the  joke,  so  did  not  lauyh  ;  but  at  last  after 
proper  care,  pulled  out  the  pocket-book  of  the  Clods,  and  then  pro- 
duced the  stamped  receipt,  out  of  six  little  bits  of  paper. 

Now,  Mr  Sharpwrit's  law  was  essentially  different  to  that  of  the 
youthful  Jacob;  for,  no  sooner  did  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  docu- 
ment, than  he  proclaimed  it  to  be  sufficient. 

"  Well,  a  thout  soo-ah,"  said  Mr.  Clod,  at  the  same  time  securing 
his  breath,  and  a  mouthful  of  confidence. 

"Well,  a  thout  so  too,"  said  Mrs.  Clod,  and  I  am  sure  Mr. 
M'Laughlan  need  not  to  be  so  sharp,  for  it  was  only  for  some  funeral 
stuff  when  we  buried  our  poor  Billy — hat-bands  and  waistcoats  with 
a  bit  of  black  stuff  for  me  and  Sally.  I  thout  it  enough  I  con  assure 
you,  but  as  it  was  for  a  funeral  we  paid  it,"  and  then  Mrs.  Clod 
began  to  snivel  because  the  silly  woman  thought  of  Billy,  who  had 
been  dead  seven  years. 

"It  was  a  rule  ever  since  au  was  born,  for  aw  me  fore- 
feathers  to  pay  every  thing  connected  with  a  buryin,  as  soon  as 
the  stuff  comes  in,  or  else  my  black  waistcoat  only  lasted  ma  three 
yer,  an  yo  sin  a  never  wared  it  only  to  attend  divine  a^mce,  vcA  «w 
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think  two  berry ings;  but  I  don't  grumble/'  and  then  Mr.  Clod  shook 
bis  wife  for  being  silly,  and  turned  his  head,  and  wiped  his  forehead. 

"Well,  never  mind,  it's  aw  over,  it  was  the  last  thing  we  did  for 
him,  and  au'in  sure  be  is  better  off;  he's  in  a  place  wheer  we  all  of 
us  hopen  to  go." 

"  I  trust  so/'  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  I  hope  so.  Will  you  have  any 
objection  to  leave  this  receipt  with  me  Mr.  Clod,  and  I  will  shew  it 
to  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  he  will  be  round  here  on  Tuesday.  This  is 
very  wrong — very.     Jacob,  fetch  yon  cow  in,  it's  so  very  cold." 

"Coud !  well,  I  don't  know,  but  th'  sweeat's  ruuning  deaun  my 
face,"  said  Mr.  Clod. 

"  I  perceive  by  this  receipt  that  the  debt  has  been  paid  better  than 
seven  years.  I  will  shew  it  to  Mr.  M'Laughlan  and  you  will  hear 
no  more  about  it." 

"  You're  very  good,"  said  both  the  Clods  at  once.  "  I  always 
thought  as  lawyers  was  crusty,  and  frickened  folks  to  deeoth  ;  neaw, 
aw  never  met  with  a  mon  aw  could  sooner  oppen  my  mind  to  than 
yo,  except  Mr.  Milds.     So  you'll  shew  it  to  him  ?  Good  mornin." 

"  And  may  God  bless  you  and  yours"  said  Mrs.  Clod,  as  she  was 
just  preparing  to  follow  her  sapient  lord. 

"  Stay,1'  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit — "  Jacob''  said  he,  intimating  to  that 
young  gentleman  that  that  was  the  time,  before  he  went  about  the 
cow.  "  It  is  a  great  pity,  and  I  deeply  deplore  it,  that  you  did  not 
attend  at  the  time  your  letter  specified,  for  you  see  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  on  by  law." 

"  I  only  geet  t'letter  last  neet,  an  au  coom  away  this  mornin  first 
thing,  though  we  are  busy  with  our  tatoes." 

"  Only  last  night,  you  surprise  me.  If  you  will  look  at  the  date  of 
it  you  will  perceive  it  was  written  a  week  since.  The  neglect  of 
these  country  posts  is  abominable.  Now  only  to  think,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  delay,  you  are  put  to  an  expense  of  two  pounds." 

"You  will  perhaps  look  at  that,"  said  Jacob  to  Mr.  Clod,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  him  with  a  narrow  slip  of  paper.  "Your  name 
is  Jonathan — Jonathan,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Ye-es." 

"I  shall  want  two  shillings  and  eight-pence.'' 

"  Wey,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  what  is  this  about  ?  when  aw  have  paid," 
said  Mr.  Clod  feeling  the  trembles  coming  on  again. 

"Yes,  but  my  good  friend,  how  were  we  to  know  that,  unless 
you  came  here  to  tell  us.  I  am  satisfied  now;  but  as  far  as  that 
process  goes,  it's  too  late.     You  will  have  to  pay  for  that  at  all 


events." 


Mr.  Clod  looked  bewildered,  whilst  Jacob  was  in  ecstasies  to  see 
what  a  nice  trade  his  father  had  bound  him  to,  and  found  how  much 
easier  it  was  than  cobbling,  the  calling  that  his  father  intended  to 
bind  him  to. 

Mistress  Clod  then  asked  him  the  lowest  he  could  possibly  take, 
and  she  would  put  an  end  to  it  at  once,  as  she  said  she  could  neither 
eat,  drink,  nor  sleep,  nor  she  verily  thought,  could  not  think  of  her 
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Maker  as  she  ought  to  do  while  there  was  any  "trouble"  going  on;  so 
she  once  wore  asked  what  would  put  an  "  eend  on't  ?" 

"The  costs  of  this/'  said  the  inviter  of  the  Clods,  "  will  be  just  two 
pounds  two  shillings ;  you  see  it  is  written  on  the  back,  and  extremely 
sorry  I  am  that  you  were  not  here  sooner ;  but  the  law  is  the  law." 

"  Say  two  peaunds,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  and  give  us  a  receipt,  and  here 
is  the  money ;  there  was  three  gentlemen  plooed  a  match  and  gived 
me  three  soverins.  Come  leet,  go  leet;  so  here  is  two  on  um.  I 
never  could  think  they  was  my  own  fairly,  and  so  here  they  are/' 
said  Mrs.  Clod,  producing  the  three  sovereigns,  out  of  about  twenty 
folds  of  paper,  first  having  it  concealed  in  her  huswife.  Mr.  Sharp- 
writ  at  once  took  the  money,  and  handed  back  a  receipt,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

M'Laughlan  v.  Clod. 

Received  two  pounds  in  payment  of  costs  in  this  action, 

JOSIAS    CUNNINGHUM    SHARPWRIT. 

Jan.  &c.  18  &c. 

Mr.  Clod  read  it  over,  and  very  sagaciously  said  it  would  do,  and 
placed  it  carefully  in  the  ancient  archieves  of  the  Clods;  folded  up 
the  pocket-book,  and  fairly  bowed  and  scraped  himself  out  of  the 
office.  Mrs.  Clod  varying  the  plan  a  little,  expressing  the  same 
manifestations  of  gratitude,  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  her  sex, 
and  in  the  height  of  her  delight,  at  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  liberality 
for  deducting  the  two  shillings  said,  that  if  ever  he  should  be 
coining  past  the  domicile  of  the  Clods,  she  would  individually  select 
him  a  few  "pippins,"  that  would  do  for  chimney-piece  ornaments 
and  afterwards  for  a  dessert. 

Well,  this  rural  couple,  freed  from  all  further  apprehensions,  went 
into  the  next  public-house,  and  attempted  to  finish  their  hard  cheese 
and  unsound  bread,  having  to  eat  that  portion  of  the  farm's  pro- 
duce which  they  could  not  sell,  to  a  pint  of  swipes.  But  here  they 
found  the  same  difficulty  of  finishing  the  repast,  as  they  had  done  in 
the  outer  office  of  the  lawyer.  The  first  attempt  was  bothered  with 
actual  tears  from  Mrs.  Clod,  and  the  other  was  lying  under  a  still 
greater  difficulty — that  of  restraining  his  own,  and  comforting  admo- 
nishingly  his  poor  helpmate.  Now  the  second  appeal  to  the  crusts 
was  quite  as  unpropitious  ;  for  they  were  both  so  overjoyed  that  eat 
they  could  not,  so  very  wisely  resolved  to  hurry  home,  get  a  cup  of 
good  hot  balm  tea,  and  give  their  dinner  to  the  first  hungered  pau- 
per they  might  meet ;  "  beside  the  childer  will  do  nout  but  whine 
until  we  get  back,  so  let's  make  haste/*  said  Mrs.  Clod,  and  off  they 
went. 

God  help  ye  honest  couple,  ye  honor  and  grand  support  to  the  cause 
of  human  nature;  ye  crumb  of  manna,  that  is  found  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  ramping,  gloating,  stalking  villany.  Ye  salt  of  humanity, 
that  keeps  the  overgrown  carcass  of  our  race  from  corruption,  and 
an  absolute  abhorrence  of  our  species. 
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God  help  ye,  honest  couple;  and  assuredly  he  will  help  ye,  for, 
alas,  ye  will  soon  require  his  help.  The  gin  is  wiied,  the  coil 
is  placed,  and  ye  walk  on  into  its  meshes.  Ye  are  hurrying 
to  the  home  of  your  childhood,  of  your  children's  childhood. 
Hurry,  hurry  on,  for  it  is  one  of  the  last.  Get  to  the  welcome 
lane,  when  the  fleetest  of  your  offspring  shall  be  the  first  to  squeeze 
your  hard  hands,  and  then  to  kiss  his  mothers  lips,  and  though  but 
half-a-day  parted,  they  shall  meet  like  strangers  from  a  long  journey. 
God  help  your  simple  grade,  ye  rebuke  to  besotted  pride,  tyranny, 
and  infamy.  You  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  supporter  of  the  lordly 
pimp,  who  acknowledges  his  gratitude  with  seducing  from  your  quiet 
home  your  only  daughter.  Well,  God  will  help  ye,  you  have  his 
promise  in  a  thousand  fonns.  Your  rich  oppressors,  none.  High 
and  bright  shall  be  your  abode.  Eternal  gladness  shall  reward  'your 
lives  well  spent!'  and  perhaps  the  only  addition  that  can  be  heaped 
to  your  peace  will  be,  not  to  know  the  doom  of  your  cruel 
destroyers. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Clod  and  his  good  lady  have  trudged  away  from 
the  office  of  the  'clerk  to  the  magistrate/  yet  the  reader  will  pardon 
us  if  we  stay  some  few  moments  longer  in  the  abode  of  the  law  of 
the  village. 

"There  is  about  a  dozen  moor  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan's  customers 
waiting  yet."  said  Jacob  to  his  master. 

"  Shew  them  in,  in  their  turn Jacob ?" 

"  Wor." 

"You  will!  will  you  ?" — "said the  horrified  J osias, making  another 
hit  at  the  ring-worms,  "am  I  to  tell  you  again,  am  I  ? — take  that," 
and  this  time  the  preceptor  just  managed  to  make  the  ruler  evince 
the  superior  order  of  the  timber  it  was  made  of,  to  that  which  it  caused 
to  make  off. 

"I'll  not  stand  it,"  said  the  youth  of  the  soft  wood  with  symptoms 
of  dry-rot,  peeping  neath  the  ink,  "I'll  not  be  hoinmer'd  a 
that  uns." 

"  Say — sir,   then,  when  I  speak.     How  would  it  be  if  you  answer 
me  that  way,  before  the  magistrates  at  the  quarter  sessions,  sir  ?— 
You  saw  me  give  Clod   a  receipt,  and  him  pay  me    two  pounds 
on  account  ?" 
High." 

Another  nice  word  for  the  quarter  sessions,"    said  the  master, 
looking  out  for  the  lignum  vitae. 

"  Yez." 

"Well,  think  on  then.  You  did  not  see  any  other  receipt  pass 
between  us,  did  you  ?" 

"I  seed  that  one  for  seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  as  he ** 

"What— where?" 


it 

a 


The  one  that  he  brought  with  him,  and  you  put  ith  &■ 


You  villain,  will  you  say  that  to  my  face,"  indignantly,  furiously, 
and  lift-rulerl  v,  said  the  offended  lawyer. 
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"Neaw  whot's  use  of  getting  into  a  rage;  connot  you  say  I  wusu't 
to  see  it." 

"Well  did  you  see  any  receipt  then  ?" 

•'Nough." 

"  You?ll  swear  it  ?" 

"  Woy,  what's  th'  use  a  telling  a  lie  else-" 

"Good  lad,  only  mind  and  say  '  sir,'  and  get  off  saying  'heigh/  and 
I  may  hum  the  ruler  altogether." 

"There  is  no  use  in  waistin  it.  If  you  could  get  th'  Missus  to  be 
as  frightened  of  it  as  I  am,  this  hoffice  would  be  quieter — that's 
aw. 

"Hig,  hig.     Good  lad;  blow  your  nose,  and  send  in  the  No.  1, 
and  pump   the   rest.     Tell  them  I  have  taken  out  a  diploma  for 
hanging;  say  it  is  framed  and  glazed  in  my  bed-room." 
'  "Ho,  ho,  there  is  no  fear  on  them  wishing  to  see  it ;  but  have  you 
though  ?  because  I  could "     „ 

"Go  and  send  some  in." 

And  Jacob  did,  and  in  walked  another  of  the  Clod  species,  who 
shewed  a  book,  in  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  last  payment,  for 
Yorkshire  narrow  cloth,  at  twenty  shillings  per  yard,  had  been  paid 
about  seven  years  before.  When  Mr.  Sharpwrit  saw  the  account, 
of  course,  he  was  shocked,  and  denounced,  in  the  very  strongest 
terms,  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan  for  ever  putting  it  into 
his  hands,  and  expressed  a  deep  regret  that  he  should  have  been  the 
innocent  cause  of  his  loss  of  time — (ting,  ting,  ting.) 

"Jacob." 

"Wo— sur." 

"Here,  go  and  cross  out  this  case  of  Mr.  Heavyside,  it  is  quite 
evident  it  is  paid.  I  must  see  Mr.  M'Laughlan  about  this.  Go  and 
cross  it  out.  Good  morning  Mr.  Heavyside,  of  course  you  will  hear 
no  more  about  it;  you  can  go." 

And  Mr.  Heavyside  gladly  obeyed  the  mandate.  The  rest  in  turn 
appeared;  and  after  similar  statements,  some  paying  small  balances, 
they  were  dismissed  with  the  same  assurances :  Jacob,  in  every 
instance,  being  ordered  to  go  and  cross  off  the  amounts  out  of  the 
books  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan. 

Jacob,  who  was  a  bright,  good  lad,  and  anxious  to  learn  his  pro- 
fession, could  not  but  wonder  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  this;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  variations,  Jacob  thought  the  whole 
a  very  monotonous  proceeding.  The  variations  to  the  morning's 
business,  was  the  desire  of  some  of  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  unplea- 
sant proceedings,  which  was  done  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Sharpwrit,  by  signing  cognovits. 

When  the  most  of  Mr.  Sharp  writ's  visitors  had  retired,  the  host 
invited  the  faithful  Jacob  to  come  in,  clear  away  the  fragments  of 
the  repast,  and  take  some  slight  refreshment,  himself — not  an  unu- 
sual thing  at  the  conclusion  of  a  feast.  But  Mr.  Jacob  preferred 
the  feast  of  law,  and  professional  improvement,  to  any  flow  of  soul 
that  might  arise  from  the  mere  transitory  pleasures  which  a  glass  of 
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wine  could  inspire :  90,  naturally  and  indeed  anxiously  asked,  where 
was  the  fun,  as  he  perceived  that  his  master  was  in  ecstasies  at  the 
result  of  his  morning's  labors. 

"  You  saw  those  three  sign  the  cognovits  ?" 
"  I  only  seed  urn  put  an  eend  to  th'  proceedings,  seeing,  as  they, 
owed  nothing ;  so  they  had  to  write  to  satisfy  Mr.  M'Laughlan." 

"  llig,  hig,  a  deal  to  learn.  And  you  saw  one  yesterday  sign  a 
petition  against  the  sexton  for  being  drunk  ?" 

"  Yez,"  said  the  clerk,  absorbed  in  the  greatest  attention,  "  of 
coorse.'' 

"  You,  you  ass — they  were  all  cognovits,  you  must  make  affidavits; 
you  are  the  attesting  witness — there  is  advancement  for  you.  We 
must  send  them  to  Preston  to-night,  and  get  levies  to-morrow;  we 
shall  soon  have  so  much  business  in  that  wav,  that  we  must  com- 
mence  as  soon  as  possible.  The  trade  wont  be  able  to  supply  hands; 
bailiffs  are  scarce  about  here — we  must  make  a  few,  hig,  hig." 

"  Ho,  ho,  bravo,  that  was  the  petition — eh  ?  they  will  find  it's  a 
nice  way  a  puttin  an  eend  to  an  action  of  law,  but  what  did  yo'  mean 
by  axing  me  to  put  out  yon  other  accounts,  and,  at  the  same  time  tell- 
ing me  I  musn't  ?  I've  bin  botherin  my  head  about  that  ever  sin." 
"  Will  you  be  a  good  lad,  Jacob  ?" 
"  High,  if  there  be  no  moor  ruler  work,  and  orders  for  moor  new 

milk  to  be  put  into  my  porridge — that  missus  would  skin  a " 

"  J acob,  how  dare  you  in  my   presence  ?     However,  I  want  to 
make  you  useful,  and  I  wish  you  to  find  out  two  or  three  things  for 
me — hush  she  is  here,  vour  mistress." 
"Well  then,  about  this  crossing  out  ?" 

"Well,  then  you  must  know,  that  the  county  courts  require  no 
personal  service  of  declaration  ;  so  by  me  telling  ihem  they  shall 
hear  no  more  of  the  thing,  they  never  think  of  going  to  another  at- 
torney, to  put  in  an  appearance,  they  let  judgment  go  by  default; 
and  then  we  have  them,  traps  and  all." 

"  It's  a  rare  blessing,  is  that  court  for  Scotchmen's  books  and 
small  attorneys,"  said  Jacob  admiringly. 

"  Yes,  and  you  see  Jacob  it  enables  one  to  make  an  example  at  a 
small  expense;  an  awkward  thing,  is  a  defence;  bothering  as  well  as 
expensive." 

"  Here's  missus,  by  gew." 

"Jacob,  go  into  your  office,"  said  Mrs.  Sharpwrit  entering. 
"There,  the  doctor  has  found  you  a  case  at  last,  or,  at  least  says,  he 
has  no  objection  to  your  holding  an  inquest,  if  you  will  give  him 
an  order  for  a  post  mortem  examination.  Now,  I  think  that  is  no- 
thing but  right,  he  ought  to  get  his  extra  guinea  as  well  as  you." 

"Certainly,  my  love;  1  never  saw  you  look  so  lovely — what's  the 
case  ?" 

"It's  a  drunken  landlady  who  fell  over  a  beer  barrel,  some  three 
months  since,  and  hurt  her  elbow  so,  that  she  had  to  drink  with  her 
left  hand ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  says,  he  can  prove  that 
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the  liquor  went  down  the  wrong  throat,  and  that  was  the  cause  of 
death ;  hut  says  that  he  certainly  must  have  the  examination  for  the 
purpose  of " 

"Charging  the  guinea;  certainly,  nothing  more  reasonable — 
give  my  love  to  him,  and  say  that  I  shall  he  glad  if  he  will  come 
over,  for  I  expect  the  young  curate  calling  this  evening,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  effective  if  he  caught  us  all  at  family 
prayer/' 

"lam  glad  you  have  come  to  that,  because  I  have  a  question  to 
ask  you,  and  one  that  I  must,  and  will  have  answered — now  did  you 
or  did " 

"  Jacob,  just  run  and  give  my  compliments  to  Priggins,  and  say  I 
wish  to  communicate  with  him  a  few  moments,"  shouted  Sharp - 
writ." 

"  Now  no  evasion  this  time — did  you  or  did  you  not  ? — but  why 
did  vou  send  Jacob  across,  because  I  am  resolved  to  have  an 
answer  ?" 

"Certainly,  my  love.  He  was  listening — sharp,  clever  boy, 
he'll  be  a  treasure.  Why,  now,  my  dear,  would  you  believe — stay, 
I'll  shew " 

"  Never  heed  all  that  just  now — that  is  not  what  I  want  to  know ; 
I  am  resolved  to  be  satisfied — now  did  you  ? — I  repeat  it — did 
you  or  did  you  not  nip  Ann,  whilst  you  were  reading  the  Whole  Duty 
of  Man  ?  because  if  you  did,  I  will  have  no  more  family  prayers — 
now,  sir,  did  you  ? — I  believe  I  have  made  myself  tolerably  well  un- 
derstood— did  you  ?" 

"  No  person  better — it  were  impossible.  Now,  my  dear,  we  all 
know  that  the  devil  is  never  so  potent,  never  so  active  in  his  infer- 
nal mission,  as  when  he  sees  that,  to  him,  terrible  sight  of  a  peace- 
able family  engaged  in  that  most  delightful  of  all  exercises,  read- 
ing homilies ;  and  a  meek  prostration  of  our  persons  in  evening 
prayer.  It  is  at  a  moment  like  that,  he  exerts  his  diabolical  ener- 
gies, to  controvene,  to  undo,  to  destroy  those  who  have  just  received 
a  dispensation  for  their  days*  errors,  a  forgiveness  for  their  mornings' 
sins — but  even  at  a  time  like  that — at  a  moment  when  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  resistless  to  sin,  or  somewhat  indifferent,  having  so  re- 
cently wiped  off — like  gamblers  who  do  not  mind  a  chalk  or  two  at 
first,  after  a  recent  success ;  still,  I  say  even  that,  and  all  to  boot, 
I  contend,  I  can  prove  it—  run,  here  is  the  new  curate,  my 
dear — do  not  let  him  catch  you,  en  deshabille — make  haste,  hig,  hig, 
I  knew  the  hag  would  not  like  to  be  caught,  without  her  paint ;  that 
was  the  very  way  she  caught it's  no  use  telling  a  lie. 

"  I  see  the  curate  has  walked  past — I  thought  he  would  ;  I  must 
get  on  with  this  deed  at  once;  it's  my  only  comfort;  I  do  not  know 
how  I  could  spend  my  evenings  without  it.  She  pounced  upon  me 
the  other  night — never  expected  her— and  would  insist  upon  know- 
ing whom  it  was  for.  '  No  my  love,'  said  I,  '  you  have  a  right  to 
demand  a  participation  in  every  reasonable  secret  out  of  this  office, 
obviously,  nothing  in  it.     You  have  a  right  to  expect  heirs  to  your 
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vast  (seventy  pounds  a  year)  estates  at  these  hands,  every  reason- 
able comfort,  matrimonially,  and  otherwise ;  but  the  secrets  of  this 
office — why  now  the  very  deed,  that  you  saw  me  engaged  upon,  if 
the  party  for  whose  benefit  it  is  intended,  were  only  to  know  that  I 
allowed  its  contents  to  be  revealed,  the  whole  village  would  be  too 
hot  for  me.'  And  so  on  I  argued  with  her,  until  she  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  the  regulation,  I  dare  say ;  but  in  the  mean  time  permit  me 
to  say,  I  must  redouble  the  security,  for  I  saw  her  eye  glance  over 
it  as  much  as  to  say,  '  I'll  have  a  peep  after  all' — whether  that  will 
do  me  any  good  or  not — as  long  as  she  lives  shell  bother  me.  I 
have  a  shrewd  notion  I  can  break  her  heart ;  there  is  gladness  in  the 
very  thought  of  it ;  yet  I'm  not  sure,  she'll  be  devilish  tough:  slen- 
der diet,  and  a  '  good  liver,'  forty-eight,  thin  and  wiry,  virtue  and 
paint,  false  hair,  and  a  collector  for  missionary  societies— and  an  in- 
fernal temper,  without  losing  her  sleep — terrible  catalogue,  I  must 
confess.  The  antidotes  must  be  an  amiable  submission  before  her 
friends,  and  then  pinching  her  black-and-blue  carcass  into  yellow 
and  brown  spots,  big,  big,  hig — let  her  catch  me  squeezing  Ann, 
and  yet  pretend  to  be  afraid  of  it — be  jealous  of  Jacob,  because  I 
know  she  hates  him.  Always  remind  her  of  her  age  in  company, 
promise  to  take  her  to  a  party,  always  let  her  get  dressed,  and  then 
change  my  mind;  take  her  up  in  her  pronunciation,  a  thing  she  piques 
herself  upon.  Always  be  too  late  to  walk  with  her  to  church,  and  ogle 
some  fine  woman  when  you  are  there;  in  short  when  she  begins  to 
hate  you,  plaster  her  regularly  up,  with  '  my  love,  and  my  dear.* 
Well,  Jacob,  have  you  seen  the  doctor?"  concluded,  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
as  the  young  gentleman  entered. 

"  Ho,  ho,  he's  a  clever  fellow,  is  Mr.  Priggins." 

"  Well,  booby,  what  are  you  laughing  at  ?" 

"  Ho,  ho,  he's  a  clever  fellow,''  and  then  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Poredyffle  laughed  until  Mr.  Sharpwrit  took  up  the  ruler,  which 
soon  over-ruled  every  objection,  that  the  young  gentleman  seemed  to 
have  to  a  peaceable  withholding  of  this  unseemly  indulgence.  "I 
cannot  help  laughing,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  too,  mester,  when  you 
learn  th'  cause,  which  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact  that  he 
is  writin  out  th*  symptoms  that  presented  themselves  on  th'  post 
mortimer  exhibition  of  th'  landlady.  He  was  busy  reading  urn  to 
his  wife,  and  how  do  you  think  he  has  managed  itp" 

"  I  don't  know,  hig,  hig,  go  on." 

"  He's  copying  a  bit  from  one  and  a  bit  from  another  of  coroners' 
inquests,  out  of  the  '  Dispatch*  newspaper,  and  then  he  mixed  um 
altogether,  and  told  me  that  he  intended  to  have  it  published,  in 
every  paper  as  is  takin  ith  parish.  He  asked  me  if  I  thout  it 
larned  enough,  and  I  said  I  thout  so,  for  I  did  not  know  a  word 
of  it.  And  he*  said  that  was  th'  beauty  of  it  ;  and  his  wife  said  she 
hoped  it  would  bring  him  some  more  cases." 

"  Post-mortem  examinations  ?" 

"  After  deeoth." 
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w  Jacob,  this  is  a  wicked  world  we  live  in — what  1  wish  that  men 
may  die,  merely  that  we  may  make  a  paltry  guinea,  by  cutting  them 

up  like Jacob,  this  is  a  wicked  world  we  live  in.  You  are  a  sharp 

lad,  however,  and  if  you  can  only  catch  your  mistress  — " 

u  Mum." 

"  Hig,  hig,  and  so  Jacob  you  say " 

"  Now,  never  mind  what  Jacob  says,"  said  his  mistress  again  en- 
tering, "  Jacob,  go  into  your  own  office.  Now,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  once 
for  all  answer  me— did  you,  or  did  you  not,  now  mind  me,  I  will  not 
be  shuffled  with— did  you  or  did  you  not  nip  Ann  ?" 

**  Jacob,  Jacob,  for  your  life  run  and  stop  yon  cow  from  drinking 
water  in  the  way  she  is — run ! — Lord  bless  me !  she  drinks  water, 

and  just   after   her ;  it  is  enough  to   spoil  the  beast-milk — 

and  what  makes  nicer  puddings  P  I  wonder  that  you,  my  dear " 

"  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  once " 

"  That  cow's  worth  twenty  pounds;  and  comes  in  at  such  a  nice 
time  of  the  year,  too         " 

"  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  sir,  I  will  have " 

*'  D n  me  if  he  is  not  allowing  her  to  eat  cold  grass.  I  must  go 


my  s 

"  What,  swear  in  my  presence,  you " 

"Hig,  hig,  (it's  beginning  to  work — I  am  right)  my  dear,  you 
know  my  love,  it  would  be  a  very  serious  thing  to  lose  the  beast ' 

"  Monster !  answer  me." 

"  My  love,  (this  will  be  better  than  the  deed)  I  must  go  and  look 
after  the  cow/' 
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Now,  whilst  Mr.  Sharpwrit  is  in  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  his  great 
solicitude,  the  clients  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  and  the  laudable  plan  for 
the  saving  of  parchment  and  stamps,  for  the  separation  deed — we 
will  return  once  more,  with  the  gentle  reader's  permission,  to  the 
happy  inmates  of  Oakmote. 

We  have  to  inform  him,  then,  that  it  had  been  a  custom  of  the 
young  gentlemen  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Oakmote, 
with  Mr.  James  Bowling  at  their  head,  to  initiate  all  fresh-men  into 
certain  mysteries.  On  the  evening  of  the  dinner,  and  after  we  have 
perceived  that  all  the  young  gentlemen  had  drunk  more  than  may 
be  deemed  either  prudent  or  decorous,  it  was  fixed  for  the  installation 
of  Mr.  Rattler. 

The  way  it  was  done,  was  this;  they — that  is,  all  but  the  victim, 
used  to  manage  to  wheedle  out  of  Mr  Small,  a  bottle  or  two  of  over- 
proof  whisky;  indeed  sometimes  it  would  run  as  high  as  four  or  five 
and  twenty:  this  was  secreted  in  one  of  their  bed-rooms,  and,  after 
the  family  had  retired  to  rest,  the  orgies  commenced,  each  gentleman 
leaving  his  chamber,  and  making  for  the  general  rendezvous. 

The  spirits  were  dealt  out  in  a  small  rummer,  without  a  stand, 
and  such  was  the  fun  and  jollity  in  these  midnight  parties,  that  the 
previous  portions  of  the  evenings'  amusements,  were  considered  tedious, 
unproductive,  and  indeed  were  often  shortened  by  a  plea  of  indis- 
position. 

Mr.  Singleton  was  so  taken  up  with  these  intellectual  soirees,  that 
he  had  prevailed  upon  his  lady,  occasionally,  to  allow  him  to  make 
one  of  them.  But  we  must  observe,  that  he  was  only  a  sort  of 
honorary  member,  for  being  the  only  married  gentleman  of  the  lot, 
he  had  not  the  ordinary  incentives  to  drink,  which  prosperous  lovers 
had,  who  pledged  their  mistresses,  as  well  as  those  of  tbeir  friends', 
•  in  bumpers  proportioned  to  their  hopes. 

As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  family  was  supposed  to  be  fairly  in 
the  arms  of  the  leaden  god,  the  midnight  conspirators  carefully,  si- 
lenty,  and  in  the  dark,  made  for  the  room  where  two  stolen  candles 
were  burning,  and  a  large  black  bottle,  with  the  footless  tumbler  was 
likewise  in  readiness. 

To  begin  with,  each  gentleman  finished  his  quota,  and  turned  the 
green  rummer  mouth  downwards;  however,  as  it  was  necessary  there 
should  be  every  possible  caution,  the  fresh-man  was  desired  to  creep, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  May's  bed-room,  to 
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listen  if  he  could  hear  any  thing  of  that  good  lady's  moving  about,  as 
by  her  once  detecting  the  thing,  not  only  would  the  evening's  frolic 
but  every  subsequent  one  be  ruined  for  ever,  for  this  was  an  irre- 
gularity, which  that  good  lady  would  not  have  permitted.  As  to  Mr. 
Bowling  finding  it  out,  it  is  true,  it  would  have  been  awkward  ;  but 
still  he  might  be  managed,  or,  at  all  events,  might  be  persuaded  not 
to  mention  the  thing,  either  to  the  worthy  housekeeper,  or  to  Miss 
Bowling  herself. 

There  was  no  fear  of  any  other  portion  of  the  family,  as  the  young 
ladies  slept  in  another  wing  of  the  hall.  Whilst  the  young  man  then, 
went  in  pursuit  of  information  of  the  enemy,  the  rest  were  busy 
drinking,  so  that  they  had  always  finished  their  turn,  just  as  the 
other  came  back,  and  singular  to  say,  he  always  found  that  the  glass 
was  waiting  for  him,  as  he  entered.  Mr.  Rattler  fell  into  the  trap. 
Seven  times  a  some-thing  was  heard,  and  as  many  times  our  worthy, 
effective,  knowing  gentleman,  crept  slowly  up  the  ancient  staircase, 
to  hear  what  it  could  be,  which  so  often  disturbed  them.  It,  however, 
always  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alann;  still  there  was  nothing  like 
caution:  and,  as  often  as  Mr.  Rattler  came  back,  so  often  was  the 
little  green  rummer  waiting  to  have  its  contents  tossed  off.  Mr. 
Rattler  swallowed  these  potent  potations;  and,  before  he  was  well 
aware  of  their  effects,  offered  to  lay  any  wager,  which  any  gentleman 
present  might  say  done  to,  that  he  could  jump  over  the  "blue  bed," 
at  a  standing  jump.  Young  Bang,  for  he  was  one  of  the  party,  and 
had  been  initiated  long  before,  bet  him  ten  pounds,  and  won  it.  Of 
course  the  bet  was  a  mere  joke,  and  so  most  of  the  young  gentlemen 
considered  it,  on  the  part  of  the  young  'Deacon:  perhaps  the  young 
divine  considered  it  so  himself;  but  as  he  is  one  of  those  moralists 
who  hold,  that  no  tuition  can  be  effective,  unless  it  is  felt,  probably 
conceived  this  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  of  illustrating  his  theory, 
for,  from  that  hour  to  this,  he  never  mentioned  the  joke. 

The  loss  of  the  bet  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Rattler  from  committing 
a  thousand  extravagancies,  and,  would  it  he  believed  ?  oh !  fickle, 
fickle,  inconstant  man !  absolutely  had  the  temerity,  the  folly,  the 
inconstancy  to  propose,  after  a  most  glowing  speech,  the  health  of 
Miss  Emmaline  Bowling.  Now,  this,  on  the  same  evening,  or,  at 
least  an  hour  or  two  after  the  verv  one  that  he  had  drunk  the  health 
of  Miss  Bang,  was  too  bad.  Young  Bang  perceived  very  well  the 
state  of  things,  but  was  too  cautious  a  tactician  to  observe  it.  The 
mad  revels  were  concluded  about  three  in  the  morning;  and  when 
the  breakfast  bell,  which  rang  at  eight,  knolled  forth  its  noisy  summons, 
Mr.  Rattler  found  himself  just  waking  from  a  comfortable  snooze  on 
the  floor  of  a  small  closet,  and  that  too,  about  thirty  yards  off  his  own 
chamber.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  to  his  bed-room, 
renovated,  and  his  valet  who  had  knocked  about  a  dozen  times, 
before  he  discovered  his  master  had  been  absent,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised upon  his  return,  to  see  the  pickle  he  was  in.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  as  Mr.  Rattler  well  knew,  nothing  was 
considered  more  unseemly,  in  the  eyes  of  his  host,  than  being  too 
late  for  breakfast. 
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He  was  surprised,  upon  entering  the  breakfast  room,  to  see  bis 
late  companions  as  fresh,  and  their  toilets  as  orderly,  as  though 
nothing  had  happened  to  them  the  night  before.  Mr.  Rattler  was 
welcomed  to  the  smoking  tea-urn  and  old-fashioned  coffee  cups,  with 
bursts  of  laughter,  from  all  present;  some  asking  him  if  he  had  had 
his  dream  out,  others  his  sleep,  and,  lastly,  Mr.  Bowling  himself, 
made  an  asseveration,  almost  amounting  to  a  lady's  oath,  that,  if  he 
had  not  seen  him  take  his  last  glass,  on  the  preceding  evening,  he 
could  have  sworn  that  the  son  of  his  old  friend,  had  gone  to  bed 
literally,  palpably,  demonstratively  drunk;  that  is,  if  he  had  been  to 
bed  at  all. 

Well,  they  all  laughed,  and  they  all  enjoyed  themselves  at  Mr. 
Rattler's  cost,  one  of  the  ladies  insinuating,  we  need  not  say  which, 
that  his  dreams  were  as  effective,  as  though  they  had  been  real ;  for, 
certainly,  the  object  of  the  remark,  did  present  a  most  miserable, 
woe -begone  appearance. 

1 1  was  from  a  sly  smile  or  two,  accompanied  with  the  more  de- 
cisive wink,  that  afforded  to  the  half-sleepy  Mr.  Rattler,  some  hints, 
as  to  the  trick  which  had  been  played  him.  Certain  events,  after- 
wards, turned  out,  which  left  no  doubt  whatever  in  his  mind,  that  he 
had  been  the  victim  of  some  conspiracy;  and  he,  of  course,  was 
resolved  that  somebody  should  pay  for  it;  and  thus  he  effected  his 
purpose. 

He  pretended  ignorance  as  to  the  real  impression  of  the  evening's 
revel,  and  began  boasting  that  he  was  the  soberest  of  the  lot,  and 
intimated  a  desire  of  another  trial,  as  he  felt  satisfied  that  he  could 
"  sew"  all  the  rest  up.  Mr.  Bowling  and  the  Captain  promised  him 
"sats,"  and  that  very  evening  was  the  one  appointed;  and,  in  order 
that  there  could  be  no  mistake,  it  was  agreed  that  no  one  should 
leave  the  room,  and,  that  the  glasses  should  be  taken  rotatory, 
with  only  an  intermission  of  five  minutes  allowed  between  the 
rounds. 

The  preliminaries  adjusted,  and  Mr.  Rattler's  chamber  being  ap- 
pointed as  the  scene  of  action,  the  belligerents  waited  most  anxiously 
for  the  hour  of  engagement  to  arrive.  It  had  scarcely  done  so,  when, 
awkward  to  relate,  Mr.  Rattler  was  seized  with  a  most  dreadful  attack 
of  the  spasms;  the  most  violent  and  voluntary  contractions  seized 
upon  him — of  course  this  was  most  awkward,  most  unexpected,  and 
most  unlooked  for.  What  must  be  done  ? — the  match  had  better  be 
deferred.  To  this  Raby  would  not  consent  exactly,  and  said  that  his 
friends  could  not  oblige  him  more,  than  by  amusing  themselves,  as 
though  he  were  out  of  the  room.  They  could  not  for  an  instant  tliink 

of  such  a  thing ;  it  was  unfeeling,  it  was Mr.  Rattler  interrupted 

them  by  observing,  that  it  would  sodth  his  afflictions  very  greatly,  to 
have  them  in  the  same  room  with  him ;  he  would  get  into  bed,  and 
they  must  proceed,  as  if  he  were  as  capable  as  they,  to  do  honor  to 
the  supply  of  over-proof  whisky  which  had  been  selected  for  the  even- 
ing's amusements. 
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Mr.  Rattler,  therefore,  slipped  very  snugly  into  bed,  and,  after 
bis  magnanimous  determination,  the  other  gentlemen  could  not  do 
otherwise  than  drink  to  his  speedy  recovery.  This  they  did  in  bum- 
pers out  of  the  green  rummer.  Mr.  Rattler  in  a  voice  indicative  of 
the  agony  he  was  in,  thanked  them,  and  still  requested  they  would 
go  on,  and,  should  he  feel  better,  however  late,  he  would  certainly 
join  them. 

"Bravo,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  "now  after  that,  Pilcher,  it  were 
wrong  not  to  express  a  hope,  that  he  may  soon  meet  with  that  al- 
leviation which  will  procure  for  us  his  company,  so  Captain,  here's  to 
you!"  and  the  small  green  rummer  was  again  turned  upside 
down. 

"  Is  your  watch  all  right  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Old  Saturn  never  kept  better  time,  so  by  the  sand  in  his  hour- 
glass, go  on — five  minutes." 

"  The  Lord  of  the  manor,  our  worthy  host,"  and  up  went  the  rum- 
mer, and  then  down  it  went  upon  the  dressing  table  the  stump  of  the 
leg  upwards. 

"  Now  by  the  rites  of  Molorchus,  I  thank  thee  good  Pilcher ;  I 
would  drink  that,  though  the  proprietor  of  the  sand-glass,  and  scythe, 
were  inducting  his  blade  to  mow  down  the  swath  that  contained  the 
worthless  responder  to  thy  pledge ;"  and  then  up  went  the  rummer, 
and  a  "hap  ha,"  told  that  whisky  was  not  left  at  over-proof  for 
nothing. 

"  What  a  pity,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  poor  Raby  cannot  join  us ; 
he  would  have  enjoyed  it." 

"  By  the  pearls  of  Niobe  he  would  have  shed  tears  of  joy,"  said 
Mr.  Bowling,  just  wiping  away  a  trembling  crystal  that  was  stealing 
down  his  face  in  consequence  of  the  last  libation,  it  will  grieve  him 
more  than  the  actual  pain  will  afflict  him,  when  we  tell  him  in  the 
morning  what  a  glorious  evening  we  have  spent." 

"Chuckle,  chuc,  chuc " 


"What's  that  ? — Is  it  poor  Raby  who  groans  in  that  way  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Captain,  "  I  thought  it  was  more  like 
suppressed  laughter." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  the  very  bed  shakes,  he's  in  such  agony  ;  I  thought 
he  was  getting  into  a  comfortable  doze — let's  see,"  said  Mr.  Bowling. 

And  for  this  purpose  he  went  to  the  bedside  of  the  invalid,  and 
found  him  with  his  head  completely  hidden  in  the  clothes.  Mr. 
Rattler,  after  being  made  aware  of  their  presence,  assured  them  that 
although  he  was  suffering  very  greatly,  he  still  entertained  hopes  of 
his  joining  them  in  an  hour  or  two,  but  insisted  that  they  should  "go 
on"  as  if  he  did  not  exist. 

"  Well,  then,  I  will  give  you  Miss  Bowling's  health,  the  flower  of 
Oakmote — a  young  lady  of  such  singular  prudence,  honor,  and 
beauty,  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  decency  not  to  pledge 
her  were  I  even  her  footman,  but  being  permitted " 

"  Oh,  by  the  labors  of  Hercules,  if  we  are  to  make  speeches  eveiy 
time  the  goblet  is  lifted,  and  particularly  on  such  themes  as  those  of 
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ladies  and  beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of  small  wine,  our  five  minutes 
will  be  done,  before  we  have  got  to  the  dear  creatures'  eye- 
lashes— no,  no,  let  us  have  nobler  themes ;  or,  if  a  lady  is  mentioned 
at  all,  let  the  name  just  meet  the  tumbler's  brink,  and  drown  it  in 
the  libation — that's  the  way  to  honor  her.'' 

"  Miss  Bowling, 'and  up  went  the  little  rummer;  the  liquor  appear- 
ing to  take  no  more  effect  upon  the  worthy  Captain's  "  tasting  office," 
than  if  it  had  been  a  wet  mop,  just  popped  down  the  cannon's 
throat  to  prepare  it  for  another  shot. 

"  Bravo,  done  with  an  eclat  that  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
Dutch  judge.  By  the  banks  of  Lethe,  some  men  forget  more  than 
others  can  ever  attain — there  was  a  style  about  that " 

"The  five  minutes!" 

"Ah,  well  reminded — here  is  Miss  Landrose — by  the — (gasp) — 

by  the— a-hem — bv-the-bye  d n  it,  that  was   strong — Pilcher, 

she  has  a  beautiful  sister  ;  I'll  introduce  you  ;  I  should  like  to  have 
you  for  a  brother-in-law, ;  and  if  I  many  Julia,  you  can  have  the 
other — I  don't  care  when,  but  you  shall  have  her." 

"Well,  but  we  may  be  brother-in-laws  without  that.'* 

"  Why,  how  is  it  possible  ? — that  whisky  is  troubling  you  I  think, 
ha,  ha,  ha." 

"  Hig,  hig,  chuc-chuckle." 
Is  not  that  some  one  laughing  ?"  demanded  the  Captain. 
Laughing !  upon  my  honor,  Pilcher,   that  whisky  is  playing  the 

laughing — it's  poor  Raby    groaning  until  the  bed  shakes;  I 

can  feel  it — laughing  ! — have  a  bit  of  feeling." 

"  Let  us  have  a  peep  then,"  and  for  this  purpose  they  both  arose, 
with  the  candle,  and  to  add  to  the  delight  of  both,  found  their  friend 
in  a  nice  refreshing  sleep ;  he  was  evidently  receiving  great  benefit 
from  this  intermission  to  his  sufferings,  as  the  perspiration  was  run- 
ning in  drops,  down  his  cheeks. 

"  He  will  be  better  soon — hollo,  the  five  minutes  are  up  ;  give 
mo  the  glass,  here's  to  our  brother-in-law — oh,  it's  fair — full  to  the 
brim;  I  would  not  cheat  in  a  drop;"  and  so  the  brother-in-law-ship 
and  tho  whisky,  saluted  each  other,  and  both  went  down  the  Cap- 
tain's case-hardened  throat  together. 

"  By  the  crater  of  Etna,  thou  drinkest  honorably,  Pilcher,  and 
nobly  :  the  potation  seems  to  have  the  same  effect  upon  thy  throat, 
as  the  bursting  of  a  waterspout  would  have  upon  the  subject  of 
my  simile;  a  companion  for  Jupiter,  when  he  had  extinguished  a 
world;  or  an  Alexander,  when  he  had  destroyed  a  city,  and  then 
.  regaled  upon  the  glory  the  deed  had  inspired.  Then  fill  high,  and 
afterwards  I  will  be  thy  Ganymede :  though  no  gods,  Ida's  mount, 
nor  Cretan's  goats  ever  suckled  such  mortals.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  fill  high ; 
no  mincing,  whining  Hebes  to  balance  the  cup;  no  jealous  Junos  to 
dash  it  from  our  embrace;  but  Bacchus  wassails  it  with  Mars  to 
night;  the  fears  of  hell  are  our  foot  stool;  the  cares  of  earth  are 
petrified  by  one  shake  of  our  ^Egis,  and  rolled  into  Lethe's  depths, 
to  remain  there  ever:  right  honored  Patroclus  thy  friend  bids  thee 
be  happy.     Here's  to  our  immortal  friendship." 
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And  the  apostrophe  was  solemnized  in  the  potent  libation. 

Now,  it  was  evident  to  the  mischievous  Raby,  that  the  whisky 
was  operating  much  faster  upon  the  son  of  his  honored  host,  than  it 
was  upon  the  Gaptain  of  the  Aurora.  At  this  he  felt  somewhat 
alarmed;  as,  if  one  went  to  the  ground  too  soon,  it  was  evident,  that 
the  other  would  not  be  as  effectively  served  out,  as  the  gentleman  of 
the  spasms  desired.  His  fears/  however,  were  soon  turned  to 
delight,  when  he  heard  the  Captain  propose  to  his  friend  as 
follows : 

"Friend  Bowling,  since  you  have  honored  me  with  making  an 
allusion,  to  the  length  and  strength  of  our  friendship,  and  since  you 
have  complimented  me  with  the  title  of  the  truest  of  friends — 
Patroclus — let  us,  I  say,  by  way  of  giving  gout  to  this  glorious 
evening,  let  us,  I  say,  imagine  ourselves  those  demi-gods — 
Achilles,  and  his  eternal  companions,  the  sullen  shades  of  the  Ajaxes, 
Agamemnon,  and  the  surly  Thersites  looking  on." 

"Now,  by  the  son  of  Thetis,  I  love  this  well,  and  by  the  iron  arm 
ofMulciber — but  we  will  plan  councils,  that  Olympus'  height,  or 
Babel's  base,  could  not  divine;  therefore,  lift  the  golden  goblet — lift 
it  high,  when  gods  revel  let  the  earth  rejoice,  let  spring,  sterile 
winter's  place  supply;  let  Flora  disport  roses  where  the  shivering 
icicle  hangs;  let  Hebe's  horn  it's  golden  gifts  throw  wide — and,  ere 
the  sunmer's  heat  be  felt,  let  autumn's  rich  fruits  make  groan  the 
land;  let  worlds  appear,  when  the  gladdened  laugh's  inspired — old 
ones  to  oblivion  fly,  in  token  of  the  revel's  end." 

And  the  Captain  did  lift  high  the  goblet,  and  quaffed  it  to  the 
very  stump,  and  whether  worlds  appeared,  disappeared,  or  the  glad- 
dened laugh  was  inspired,  we  do  not  know,  that  is,  generally;  but 
one  thing  is  pretty  certain,  that  something  was  heard,  so  very  like  a 
laugh,  that  both  the  gods  rose  at  once,  to  see  what  mortal  should 
thus  intrude  upon  their  privity.  The  charm  had  evidently  received 
a  shock,  an  earthquake  at  the  base  of  Olympus;  or  an  avalanche 
destroying  a  few  vineyards,  on  its  midway  sides,  could  not  have 
surprised  the  gods  in  council  more,  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  that 
original  senate. 

Both  arose — and,  instead  of  taking  a  star  or  two,  or  even  a  comet's 
tail,  to  light  them  on  their  way,  they  simply  marched,  each  with  the 
candle  which  stood  next  him,  and  opened  the  curtains  of  Mr.  Rattler's 
bed,  when  to  their  suqmse,  they  found  him  in  a  sleep,  than  which, 
their  late  relative,  the  son  of  Somnus,  could  not  have  enjoyed  a 
sounder. 

"I  could  swear  I  heard  somebody  laugh,"  said  the  Captain,  hold- 
ing his  candle  to  the  very  eyelashes  of  their  drowsy  friend. 

"And  so  could  I,"  said  the  other  immortal,  holding  the  candle  to 
his  own  eyelashes,  and  singeing,  slightly,  the  imperial  eyebrows  that 
adorned  the  face  of  the  godhead. 

"Strange — it  was  very  like  a  laugh?"  and  the  Captain  felt  that 
sort  of  puzzle  which  is  ever  attendant  on  the  incipient  stages  of  drun- 
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kenness.  His  friend  had  got  past  that  critical  medium,  and  soared 
high  as  the  eagle  did  above  the  golden  thrones  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

"Strange — tat!  that  the  world  should  rejoice  when  the  gods  make 
glad  withall,  friend  Pilcher;  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  a  few  heavens 
popping  out  in  a  few  minutes:  the  carousal's  at  an  end  soon  indeed, 
if  thou  art  not  sober  enough  to  Recollect  our  own  request — 'when 
gods  revel,  let  the  earth  rejoice!'     Hence  the  laugh." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha — then,  here  goes  the  other  bottle — the  goblet 
waits." 

"And,  thus,  I  seize  its  welcome  bliss;"  and,  at  one  god -like 
draught,  the  bliss  gurgled  down  the  throat  of  Mr.  Bowling." 

"Ah!"  said  the  Captain,  "now  indeed  can  we  regale.  The  rite  is 
but  now  commencing;  I  know  a  plan  in  which  this  could  be  made  a 
panacea  for  gods— one  drop  of  which  would  send  to  earth,  the 
sorrowing  shades  of  heros,  in  all  the  gladness  of  their  youthful 
feats — a  charm  in  hell;  an  antidote  to  death,  or,  at  least  of  those 
of  heavenly  birth;  an  elixir  in  the  realms  of  the  curst;  an  olive  to 
Samian  wine;  to  the  blest,  an " 

" — Pilcher — on  thy  soul,  on  thy  friendship— great  man,  name, 
name  the  cup — here  thou  shalt  see  one  who  shall  put  to  shame— all 
prior  friendship — here  thou  shalt  see  him  that  will  gladly — nay, 
asks  thee  to  honor  him  with  such  a  death ;  one  who  will  sacrifice  life 
to  test,  merely  to  test,  the  recipe — the  name  ?" 

"Even  few  of  the  ancients  knew  it;  I  alone  of  the  moderns.  It 
was  a  beverage  given  by  Proserpine  to  Pluto,  when  he  was  ruffled — 
when  business  did  not  go  on  to  his  liking;  then  the  sable  goddess 
brewed  him  one  cup  of  this  glorious  elixir." 

"Name— thou  excitest  me  so,  that  I  shall  need  its  soothing  effects 
to  calm  the  perturbation  of  my  soul.  Little  life  is  left  me,  to  thank 
thee  for  the  boon,  unless  now,  even  now !  I  know  its  immortal 
ingredients — Pluto's  fire,  when  he  ravished  this  Hebe  of  hell,  did  not 
consume — scorch  his  body,  his  soul!  as  doth  mine  now;  now,  worthy 
friend,  let  me  taste  the  bowl." 

"It  is  called  the  nectar  of  Pluto,  and  is  performed  thus:  as  one 
lifts  the  bowl,  the  other  ignites  it,  and,  in  the  height  of  the  conflagra- 
tion, the  fiery  liquor  is  qua/Ted." 

"Now,  by  the  infernal  car,  that  took  from  earth,  the  consort  of 
hell's  sovereign,  such  draught  was  worthy  of  that  king  of  emperors ; 
such  cup  was  gloriatory  to  the  nether  world's  good  queen  Proser- 
pine ;  by  Hecate,  thou  wert  a  royal  girl,  a  beverage  for  a  Mammoth 
— give  me  the  bowl,  and  let  the  taper  now  be  lit." 

"Stay,  it  were  unseemly  to  be  drinking  the  beverage  of  gods' 
superiors,  and  yet  be  found  in  the  attire  of  mortals.  Let  us  change 
our  unmeaning  garments,  for  those  we  are  destined  to  assume." 

"Thrice  honored  friend  to  the  library — to  the  armory  we  will  retire 
and  dress  ourselves  as  heros  indeed.     Worthy  Glaucus,  thou—" 

"And  thou  right  welcome  Diomede." 
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"Thy  hand,  brother." 

"  Tis  thine.     Thus  let  us  March  and  like  our  sires  of  old." 

"  Go,  change  the  brazen  shield,  for  one  of  gold.*' 

"  Like  goblets  filled,  the  race  of  man  is  found, 

Now  blooming  full — now  wallowing  on  the  ground  ; 

Another  bowl,  the  following  cup  supplies, 

To  the  board  they  fall — to  our  lips  they  rise — 

So,  low-bred  strumpets,  in  their  course  decay; 

So,  spring  up  these,  whilst  those  do  rot  away." 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 


Thus  outstalked  the  heros  in  one  embrace,  and  without  wishing  to 
be  metaphorical,  the  boughs  entwined  lent  each  parent  tree  mutual 
assistance,  or  they  might  have  afforded  a  melancholy  instance  of 
the  prostration  of  all  things — demi-gods  not  excepted — for  it  was 
one  stagger  from  Raby*s  chamber  to  the  armory.  The  heros  had  no 
sooner  made  the  spot,  than  Glaucus,  or  Achilles;  for  their  names,  as 
it  may  be  seen,  were  so  often  changed  during  their  carousal,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  exactly  which  to  call  them  by,  immediately 
pulled  fi-om  its  ancient  hanging  place  a  hauberk  of  the  reign  of  the 
first  Richard.  He  managed  to  pull  it  off  the  nob  by  a  hook- 
spear — the  very  one  that  that  hero  spitted  about  thirteen  of  the 
Moorish  chieftains  with  at  one  prick.  When  it  came  rattling  down 
it  gave  the  captain  a  reverend  slap  on  the  face ;  the  plated  mittens 
giving  the  salute  more  noisily  than  agreeably,  on  the  place  which  was 
soon  to  be  honored  with  a  Grecian  helmet.  The  old  lozenge-rings  of 
the  surcoat  made  a  jingle,  that  they  had  probably  never  done  since 
the  time  the  King  of  the  Cyprians  gave  it  a  joust.  Some  dozens 
of  the  old  rings,  chased  each  other  up  and  down  the  old 
oaken  floor.  The  moths  were  bewildered,  and  being  resolved  to 
know  the  cause  of  this  unmannerly  intrusion,  perched  upon  the  wick 
of  the  candle,  and  then  they  were  satisfied.  As  soon  as  the  tunic  of 
the  stout  Coeur  de  Lion  was  floored — we  wonder  how  its  ancient 
lining  would  look,  could  it  be  found — the  captain  made  a  pluck  at  a 
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shield,  which  he  thought  would  suit  his  Glaucusship.  Now,  as  the 
captain  was  a  scholar— classical  we  mean  of  course — it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  he  selected  such  arms,  as  he  knew  not  only  to  be 
Grecian,  hut  that  the  whole  selection  should  not  present  the  slightest 
anachronism,  even  to  the  most  fastidious  connoisseur  that  ever  pored 
over  monumental  efligy,  or  frieze  of  sculptured  marble. 

For  this  purpose,  as  we  have  seen,  he  selected  a  hauberk  of 
Richard's,  an  helmet,  the  facsimile  of  which  Julius  Cjcsar  may  of- 
ten be  seen  painted  in;  a  thorax,  that  worthy  Agamemnon  would 
have  delighted  to  stalk  in.  A  lorica  of  the  time  of  the  glo- 
rious Servius  Tullius.  A  shield,  the  obverse,  presenting  a  convex 
triangle,  which  proclaimed  it  to  be  Norman;  then  he  secured  from 
the  relics  of  ancient  humanity  and  the  golden  days,  a  pair  of  saba- 
tynes,  of  the  fashion  of  Charlemagne,  an  old  greave  found  on  the 
field  where  the  third  Richard  bit  the  dust.  The  breech  of  mail  he 
handed  to  his  industrious  helpmate,  and  fastened  the  cuisscs  on  his 
arms.  The  gauntlets,  we  have  before  observed,  were  of  the  days  of 
Richard,  plated,  but  here  the  moths  had  done  their  worst,  as  the  glove 
part  was  entirely  destroyed;  so  the  captain  said  ho  could  fight  bet- 
ter with  bare  arms,  and  contended  with  great  propriety  that  it  was 
more  Grecian  ;  to  conclude  all,  he  got  a  spiked  scull-cap,  without  an 
aventaille,  as  he  did  not  like  the  Julius-Ciesar  one;  a  Turkish  scimitar, 
and  a  large  bamboo  arrow,  for  a  Grecian  spear;  all  of  which  he  put 
on  as  well  as  he  could,  very  properly  putting  the  lorica  over  the  hau- 
berk :  the  spear  being  grasped  by  the  same  hand  that  held  the  shield, 
the  scimitar  hung  on  his  right  side ;  an  ancient  arquebuss  was  carried 
under  his  arm,  a  la  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  thus  harnessed,  he  called 
for  his  war  chariot,  and  his  brother  in  arms,  who  after  being  equally 
select,  and  observing  a  similar  degree  of  care,  rushed  to  the  fight, 
and  left  their  war  chariots,  with  the  pure  white  steeds  to  follow. 

Soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  field  of  fight,  and  were  about  to  in- 
vigorate their  powers  with  one  libation  to  their  success,  the  breast- 
plate of  Diomede  fell  off;  for  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Bowling,  in 
his  hurry,  had  not  fastened  that  essential  to  an  ancient  warrior's 
safety,  as  firmly  as  he  ought  to  have  done.  The  captain  offered 
him  his  assistance,  but  Diomede  refused,  saying  it  was  more  godlike, 
more  warlike,  and  more  cool  to  be  without  it.  Mr.  Pilchcr  forced  a 
smile  on  his  imperial  lips,  at  hearing  the  anti-climaxes  in  his  friend's 
epithets,  so  ottered  no  further  objection.  Diomede  then  gave  half  a 
dozen  cross  slaps  to  his  naked  breasts,  and  contended  that  they  were 
as  invulnerable  as  Achilles'  heels,  and  that  he  felt  as  though  lie 
could  suckle  monsters ;  that  he  dared  his  friend  in  arms  to  sav.  that 
one  single  spirt,  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  would  fly  from  his 
nipples,  when  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  furnishing  hell  with  tbe 
ghosts  of  Trojans.  Persisting  then,  in  being  naked  to  his  waist, 
his  friend  drew  forth  the  ammunition,  and  the  horrid  fight  com- 
menced. 

"Now  fill  the  fiery  draught,    and  though  hot  as   mighty   Pluto's 
broth  it  will  have  a  fierier  ordeal  to  pass— my  throat's  a  furnace: 
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now  light  the  taper !"  and  the  Captain  did,  just  as  Diomede  put  the 
small  rummer  to  his  mouth;  and  no  sooner  did  the  other  hero  ignite 
the  whisky,  than  the  flame  rushed  over  his  friend's  face,  passing  like 
a  monsoon,  with  fearful  effect,  over  the  mustaches,  imperial,  eye- 
lashes, eye-brows,  and  finally  proved  that  the  locks  themselves  had 
not  been  confronted  with  the  aegis  on  his  shield,  for  they  fairly  blazed, 
and,  with  some  difficulty,  were  put  out  by  the  classical  Captain. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst  of  it ;  soon  as  the  victim  per- 
ceived the  scorching  effects  on  his  "  fiery  ordeal,"  he  half  relin- 
quished his  hold  of  the  glass,  and  great  quantities  of  the  burning 
lava,  ran  down  that  portion  of  his  person  which  would  have  been  am- 
ply secured,  if  his  thorax  had  been  properly  fastened  on.  One  of 
his  greaves  had  also  slipped  round,  and  the  scorching  liquid  had  made 
some  fourpenny-bit-like  impressions  on  the  god's  knees.  Mr.  Bow- 
ling bounced  all  over  the  room,  and  with  difficulty  restrained  the 
tears  from  gushing  out  faster  than  the  young  monsters'  nourishment 
was  likely  to  do. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you  it  was  grand  ?"  asked  Glaucus,  of  his 
agonized  friend  ;  "  now  what  think  you  of  the  lower  world's  plea- 
sures ?  are  they  not  unique  ?  are  they  not  rare  ?  is  it  not  a  theme  to — '* 
"  For  those  who  are  out  of  it  to  dwell  upon.  Thou  art  a  great 
man,  and  ages  of  wonders  have  I  seen  this  night.  By  the  gods, 
thou  inspirest  me  to  a  daring,  that  our  court  has  never  heard  its 
equal.  I  war  with  no  mortals  ;  but  come,  thou  take  one  draught, 
then  will  I  give  thee  my  plans.  Now,  mighty  Patroclus,  fill  the 
bowl :  this  is  no  Salmacian  fountain  ;  no  streams  for  the  effeminate 
to  sip ;    but  a  drink — the  very  droppings   from  the  bowl  shall  make 

arise  from  earth see  how  the  blisters  spring  upon  my  leg " 

"  Now,"  said  the  other  "  Plutus  touch  the  cup,  and  turn  it  into  a 
river  of  gold.'' 

Mr.  Bowling  just  as  the  other  was  about  to  drink,  fired  the  whisky, 
which  the  Captain   bolted,    flame  and    all,  before  it  had   time    to 
make  any  thing,  save  a  very  trifling  impression. 
"Bravo!     Bravo!" 

"  Grand,"  said  the  Captain,  smacking  his  lips — "  your  plans." 
"  I  am  thinking,  and,  in  my  dreams  I  have  often  proved  it  to  be 
correct,  in  space's  vast  ciicles,  there  must  be  other  synods  of  the  gods, 
save  ours  ;  for  instance,  mighty  Jupiter,  he  whom  we  bow  to,  as 
supreme  of  all,  was  preceded  by  Ops,  and  ancient  Saturn.  They, 
no  doubt,  formed  their  court,  in  this  paTt  of  immensity,  same  as 
we  first  colonise,  where,  afterwards,  kingly  thrones  arise.  Sup- 
posing, then,  that  Jupiter  be  emperor  of  this  earth,  the  moon — I 
have  no  doubt  his  sway  holds  good  there  ;  the  sun,  and  some  few 
perhaps  of  the  planets,  which,  after  all,  would  only  be  like  the  old 
Archipelago  of  Greece,  under  one  dominion.  Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  preposterous  to  suppose,  that  because  there  was  a  monarch  in- 
disputable over  those  war-like  isles,  there  were  no  other  monarchies  ? 
no  other  kingdoms  ?  no  other  courts  ? — tut. — It  is  clear,  then,  there 
are  other  synods,  other  supreme  deities  ;   every  thing  must  have  a 
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beginning,  and  so  have  they — of  immortal  race  ;  each  synod,  and 
each  supreme  god,  may  rule  over  all,  in  the  portion  of  space  al- 
lowed him — say  an  orb  of  one  quantrillion  of  millions  of  miles  each, 

were  surely  enough,  and 

Chuckle,  chuck,  ho !  ha!  chuck.1' 

Now,  by  the  blackened  spear  of  sable  Pluto,  I  heard  a  dissent- 
ing spirit  laugh — rebelling  wretch,  I  will  send  thee  picking  apples 
where  brambles  grow  ;    I  will  strangle  thee — vile  centipede." 

"I  heard  a  croak,  as  if  the  damned  dared  rebel." 

"  Cross  Stygian  pool,  I'll  send  his  soul  to  hell." 

And  for  this  purpose  the  offended  god  paced  all  over  the  room,  with 
a  battle-axe  in  one  hand,  and  a  glimmering  taper  in  the  other. 
Again  were  the  curtains,  cover,  and  under  Mr.  Rattler's  bed  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Rattler  was  in  the  most  profound  repose ;  so  the  Cap- 
tain suggested  the  hypothesis,  that  he  was  probably  laughing  in  his 
sleep — this  satisfied  the  more  sanguinary  hero,  so  to  the  bowl  they 
both  returned,  now,  that  about  three  parts  of  the  bed-room  candles 
were  burnt. 

The  Captain,  therefore,  thought  no  time  should  be  lost ;  the  other 
was  still  more  anxious  to  renew  the  orgie. 

"  Now,  worthy  Ganymede,  prepare  the  wand  that  forms  the  elixir, 
whilst  I  press  firm  the  bowl  of  Samos  juice." 

Then  the  Captain  applied  the  lighted  taper,  and,  after  about  three 
attempts,  the  other  managed  to  eugulph  the  flames;  not,  however, 
before  he  was  burned  and  scalded  in  the  most  pitiable  manner. 

He  placed  the  cup  on  the  table,  and,  with  a  smack  of  his  black 
swollen  lips,  swore  it  was  divine. 

"Now,  this  is  my  plan;  I  war  no  more  with  mortals,  neither 
shalt  thou,  thou  glorious  brother  in  arms ;  so,  instead  of  that  un- 
seemly spear  that  right  well  thou  wieldest,  fetch  a  battering  ram, 
one  of  some  five  tons  weight;  carry  it  under  thy  arm,  and  when  the 
signal's  given,  batter  down  some  heavenly  portal ;  and  let  them 
know  that  earth's  almighty  king  is  come,  to  demand  an  extension  of 
his  power;  our  space  is  too  narrow,  too  circumscribed,  by  eight  times 
the  length,  from  the  sun  to  our  earth ;  beside  one  of  his  imperial 
monarch's  comets  jostled  one  of  ours  the  other  day;  three  worlds 
were  put  out,  and  yet  no  restitution  made ;  a  noble  cause  of  quar- 
rel—in short,  my  friend,  we  must  have  the  boundary  question 
settled  ;  now  drink  thou,  whilst  I  plan  the  mode  of  attack." 

And  the  Captain  gobbled  down  the  flaming  contents,  almost  as 
well  as  before ;  not,  however,  withour  getting  a  switching  or  two, 
that  drew  forth  an  involuntary  "  a-hem,v  "dem," — "splendid." 

"  I'll  commence  my  attack  with  shooting  stars  ;  the  milky  way 
shall  form  the  lines.  I'll  roll  up  a  few  hells,  well  filled  with  sinners, 
brimstone,  and  gunpowder,  into  bombshells ;  I'll  drive  them  with 
mortars  made  from  the  metal  of  comets  burnt  out.  If  they  should 
not  destroy  his  forces  when  they  explode,  it  will  be  letting  loose 
upon  his  territories,  a  lawless  pack  of  wretches — hell-hounds  ;  he'll 
not  like  that." 
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w  Chuckle,  bug,  chug,  kig." 

"  Hush  ! — what  new  alarm  ?  that  was  like  a  mortal  laughing— 
with  a  pillow  rolled  up  in  his  mouth " 

"  Thou  art  right — by  heavens,  a  spy  ! — my  soul  tbirsts  for  the 
fight ;  my  lips  are  parched  with  daring 
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Drink,  then,  and  I  join  thee,  noble  Achilles,"  said  the  Captain, 
presenting  the  wind  destroyer  with  the  bowl,  which  the  other  had 
no  sooner  quaffed,  than  it  was  quite  perceptible,  the  lips  and  tongue 
were  making  a  very  tolerable  attempt  to  choke,  in  embryo,  this 
Goliah  of  the  gods." 

"  I  will  revolutionize  the  earth,  by  my  footstool,  which  is  here, 
on  mount  Olympus;  I  will  destroy  globes:  then,  on  a  sum- 
mer's eve,  to  amuse  myself,  I  will  blow  new  planets  from  the  suds — 
more  pure,  more  fair,  more  pleasing — I  will  challenge  thee  to  a 
feat,  and  when  done,  then,  Hercules,  to  thy  labor." 
Name  the  task,  thy  friend  will  cope  with  thee." 
Place  in  this  capacious  bowl,  (taking  one  of  the  wasbstand  uten- 
sils) all  that  the  bottle  holds,  the  welcome  beverage  we  have  so  long 
regaled  upon,  and  then,  I  will  wager  thee  my  kingdom  against  thine, 
that  I  drink  all  the  soonest." 

"The  bet  is  made,"  and  then  the  gods  shook  hands,  shields,  spears 
and  all ;  after  which  the  Captain  poured  the  remaining  whisky  into 
the  wasbstand  bowl,  and,  at  the  given  signal,  set  fire  to  it.  Raby 
was  terrified  lest  the  house  might  be  set  on  fire,  and  was  resolved  to 
prevent  such  a  calamity  be  the  matter  what  it  might. 

The  bowl  was  seized  by  the  more  daring,  though  less  prudent  god- 
head, and  whilst  he  effected  a  few  gulps  at  it,  it  made  a  few  attacks 
upon  him,  and  certainly,  between  them  it  was  clear  to  the  most  par- 
tial observer,  which  had  got  the  best ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  un- 
less Mr.  Bowling  might  have  more  success,  in  putting  out  worlds, 
than  he  had  in  putting  out  his  opponent,  the  treat  that  he  had  just  pro- 
mised himself  of  blowing  some  new  ones,  some  afternoon  will  never 
be  realized. 

The  Captain  tried  to  subdue  the  foe,  after  his  friend  had  fled,  ig- 
nobly from  the  fight ;  but  after  two  or  three  furious  attacks,  not  with 
the  battering  ram,  but  fairly  with  such  weapons  as  nature  gave  him, 
he  left  the  city  un taken,  and  raised  the  seige. 

"Now,  friend,  I  am  prepared  for  the  field :  bid  Sol  nap  not;  but 
waken  him  forthwith — tell  him  he  has  higher  duties  to  perform,  than 
picking  up  dew  drops;  or  sitting  for  his  portrait  to  France's  pain- 
ter— noble  Claude :  say,  his  services  I  command ;  but  mind,  his 
face  towards  me  doth  only  turn  ;  his  back,  darkening  to  our  san- 
guinary foe ;  and,  whilst  his  light  doth  play  upon  our  plumes,  let 
more  than  hell's  darkness  frown  upon  their  lines.  Edgeways  I  bid 
him  move;  each  neighboring  planet,  with  twinkling  satellite,  avaunt! 
lest  reflection's  aid  they  aptly  may  obtain.  Bid  Neptune  leave 
his  weedy  throne,  and  bring  his  sea-green  friends ;  on  their  heads, 
old  ocean,  and,  in  their  webbed  claws,  her  countless  streams,  fish- 
less — nay,  insectless  I  would  have  them  be,  lest  failing  in  the  at- 
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tempt  to  drown  each  work,  succor  and  supply  I  send,  whilst  chaos 
and  annihilation  were  my  intent.  Bid  Vulcan  with  his  holts,  he  there; 
hut  in  our  name,  hid  him  keep  his  virtuous  wife  at  home ;  she  might 
heguile  to  silly  dalliance  inapt,  the  ruler  of  a  star  or  two — the  camp's 
greatest  evil.  Let  Saturn  with  his  scythe,  come  forth  ;  'tis  true  he's 
old,  and  may  serve  us  little,  hut  it  may  please  our  kinsman  much, 
to  mow  some  thousand  of  the  foes,  hy  the  cuisseless  knees — an 
amusing  episode  in  the  fight. 

"  Let  saucy  Pallas  her  distaff  mind,  or  the  grate's  surly  knob 
may  claim  her  ignoble  care ;  better  with  women  war,  than  war  by 
woman's  counsel. 

"  Be  Hercules'  task  to  bear  the  sphere,  on  which  stands  our  impe- 
rial self. 

"  Remember,  my  quarrel's  good,  my  cause  is  just.  Not  a  planet 
or  an  orb,  but  of  complaint  is  still  complaining.  The  commission 
says,  '  the  meanest  of  our  worlds  groans  under  this  sad  abuse.  The 
aphelion  of  one,  the  perhelion  of  another,  are  changed,  the  orbits  of 
all  intercepted,'  Though  I  have  increased  my  comets  in  number- 
in  speed,  that  even  to  a  god's  eyes  nought  is  seen  discriminate ; 
still  the  demand  of  fire,  or  terrible  to  dwell  upon,  of  being  fired. 
The  complaints  of  earth  alone,  more  numerous  are,  than  the  sands 
upon  that  unhappy  desert.  Not  a  cloud  arrives,  but  clamor  is 
more  densely  packed,  than  midges  ere  the  monsoon  blasts.  Oh, 
earth  ! — our  misfortune's  home.  We  let  thee  slip — terrihle  alterna- 
tive, projectile  miserable,  without  centre,  orbit— or  attraction — 
drowning  is  of  no  use.  'Tis  said  thou'lt  burn — beware  of  friction, 
in  thy  frightful  speed.  Here's  a  tear,  a  god's  tear,  for  thy  fate — 
thou  producedst  our  laureate — but  why  lament  ?  Thus  on  thy  sterile 
cone,  by  ordination  divine ;  stalks  the  Jew  Wanderer  ;  nor  only 
inendicates,  for  one  moment's  resting  place.  As  the  mirage  flies 
the  thirsty  camel's  lip,  so  to  mobile  matter  turns  the  solid  earth 
'gainst  his  approaching  tread — still  on  he  wanders,  of  thy  eternal 
destiny  prototypic.  What,  ho  !  each  legion  to  its  cloud.  Bring  our 
war-weapons  for  immortal  fight ;  how  unlike  those  in  mortal  carnage 
used ;  no  mortal  butchery,  but  to  unfix  worlds,  to  annihilate  immor- 
tals; to  make  of  their  fragments,  seroliths,  their  armor  and  them- 
selves petrified,  by  space's  various  atmospheres.  Thus  mortals,  with 
brains  of  gravity,  more  specific  than  the  sky- dr opt  stones  themselves, 
discover  celestial  armor's  properties,  zinc,  iron,  gold " 

"  Chuckle,  chuckle,  chuck." 

"  The  golden  hinges  of  that  valve,  methinks  did  creak.  See  what 
god  arrives.  But  first  bid  enter,  the  first  of  mortals,  that  we  our- 
selves did  e'er  immortalize.  Be  it  his  task,  our  councils  to  relate; 
of  celestial  strife,  and  fight  the  dire  dismays ;  of  captive  lovers,  and 
their  severed  chains,  of  rejoicing  friends,  the  sweet  episodes.  Of 
fiery  storms,  of  terrible  things,  of  battles  won,  and  his  kingdom's 
grandeur.  Tell  him  to  lighten  the  night  of  battle.  His  genius, 
like  the  Aurora  Borealis,  with  its  effluence  mild,  shall  make  retire 
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more  stars  than  are  subduable,  even  by  a  god's  might.  Bring  Shaks- 
peare.     No  more  ! 

"Each  leader  mount  his  fiery  meteor ; 
Each  great  ally  who  promised,  meet  here, 
E'en  spheres  arouse  ;  forth  clarion,  nor  pause. 
For  gods  wage  war — the  universe  the  cause. 

"Bring  forth  yon  sleepy  Hylas." 

With  this,  they  both  stalked  forth,  with  sword  in  hand.  On  their 
way,  they  snatched  up  Mr.  Rattler  by  the  shirt  collar,  who  was  not 
a  little  alarmed  at  their  extravagance.  He,  however,  succeeded  in 
getting  one  of  the  candles,  and,  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  they 
stalked  down  stairs;  Mr.  John  Small  having,  unfortunately,  left  the 
cellar  door  unlocked,  thev  all  found  themselves  in  the  subterraneous 
vaults  of  the  amply  stored  cellars  of  Oakmote.  They  wandered  on, 
until  the  chieftains  espied  a  welcome  butt  of  October,  when  both 
ran  to  the  tap  at  once,  and,  as  a  further  libation  to  his  success,  each 
filled  his  helmet,  from  the  fountain;  then  interchanged  the  draught, 
and  drank  it  to  the  very  lees,  their  thirst,  as  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
being  terrible. 

"  My  soul's  refreshed,"  said  he  of  the  thick  lips,  and  protruding 
tongue. 

"I'm  ready  for  the  attack,"  said  the  gentleman  with  the  frizzled 
hair;  and  again  their  falchions  gleamed  in  the  feeble  light.  Mr. 
Rattler  was  preparing  all  this  time  to  give  them  the  slip.  They, 
however,  kept  a  tight  look  out  upon  their  degenerated  friend,  and 
still  penetrated  further  into  the  dreary  "caves  of  Erebus,"  when, 
suddenly,  they  found  themselves  in  an  ancient  wine  vault,  where, 
indeed,  the  rarest  and  oldest  vintages  were  carefully  preserved. 
They  were  scarcely  entered,  when  they  heard  a  loud  flapping,  a 
frightful  kind  of  scream;  and  something  giving  the  foeman,  a  terri- 
ble slap,  right  across  his  face,  and,  having  his  visor  up,  it  made  the 
warrior's  eyes  scintillate  with  rage. 

"Ah,  the  fight's  begun,  thou  base  intruder!  to  throw  thy  gauntlet 
in  my  very  face,  thou  worthless  slave — who  art  thou  ?" 

Mr.  Rattler,  at  hearing  tins,  felt  surprised,  as  he  himself  had  heard 
the  blow ;  but  his  wonder  merged  into  something  like  fear,  when  he 
heard  a  plaintive  voice  at  the  end  of  the  dreary  vault 

"Now,  by  St  George,  I  war  not  with  poltroons;  but  say  who  thou 
art,  or  thy  life  be  the  forfeiture." 

(Koo  kug  kug  coo-oh-  coo         ) 

"  By  mine  honor !  I  command  thee  to  the  fight,  thou  harpy ;"  and 
high  the  sword-  was  brandished — not  higher  than  the  soul  of  him, 
who  wields  the  bright  weapon — "  answer  me,  if  ihou  art  valiant" 

(Cook  kug,  cook  caugh  kug  kug.) 

"Thou  foul  abortion!  of  hell's  damn'd  spawn  engendered; — 
thou  filthy  issue  of  unnatural  demons! — thou  product  of  incestuous 
devils'  curst  amours — unnatural,  obscene,  ana  of  eternal  infernabi- 
lity! — Of  proportion,  proportionless — of  gloomy  horribleness,  thou 
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glutton.  Thy  maw  is  filled  from  the  oozing  sarcophagus,  thy  food 
digested  by  picking  the  skullcups  of  thy  horrid  parents.  With 
eagles'  talons,  yet  a  demon's  head;  thy  wings  are  of  the  obscene 
bat,  creaking  when  they  would  flutter;  thy  eyes,  though  with  a  cat- 
like glare,  they  darken  and  appal  all  they  gloat  upon;  the  infernal 
regions  have  disowned  thee,  have  excocted  thee,  from  thy  foul  birth- 
place, and  now,  lurkingly,  thou  crawlest  to  this  fair  world.  Now,  by 
the  potency  of  this  good  sword,  I  will  send  thee,  wing-clipped,  to  the 
darkest  pits  of  Pluto's  empire;  where  thy  wickery  wings,  in  trying  to 
get  thee  o'er,  shall  desert  thee  to  the  pitchy  lakes  of  hell,  where  thy 
incoherent  croakings  shall  be  still  for  ever." 

(Koo-kug,  koo-kug,  koo  koo.) 

"Nay,  then,  wert  thou  thrice  as  cunning  as  Ulysses,  as  Ajax 
powerful,  as  Achilles  bloody,  thou  incestuous  issue  of  ^EIIo,  Celaeno 
and  Ocyp^te;  yet  would  1  stake  my  soul  upon  the  cast — and  Mars 
be  thou  judge." — And  the  author  of  this  terrible  apostrophe  made  one 
of  the  most  fearful  passes,  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  historian  to 
relate,  as  the  amputation  of  about  half  a  score  of  bottles'  necks, 
and  as  many  more  literally  smashed  in  pieces,  could  amply 
testify. 

"Ah,  mv  Patroclus!  heardst  thou  his  bones  crackle  ?  sawst  thou 
his  blood,  in  cold  black  streams,  from  a  thousand  horrid  gashes, 
flow  r 

(Koo,  flap,  flap,  flap,  cooh-cug.) 

"Nay,  then,  be  thou  the  attendant  fiend  of  mighty  Agamemnon's 
ghost;  yet  will  I  war  with  thee."  And  the  hero,  losing  all  patience 
from  the  cowardly  attack  of  his  foe,  rushed  madly  to  the  fight.  A 
score  more  crashes  soon  followed;  the  maddened  chief,  laying  about 
him,  right  and  left,  as  boys  do  with  sycamore  boughs,  whilst  robbing 
a  wasp's  nest;  one  stroke  more,  however,  knocked  the  helmet  off  his 
friend's  head,  and  the  candle  out  of  the  hands  of  the  terrified  Mr. 
Rattler. 

Raby  perceiving  this,  and  being  half  frightened  to  death,  rushed 
wildly  along  the  death-like,  darkened  vaults,  leaving  the  Captain,  and 
his  more  determined  friend,  to  find  their  way  out  of  the  cellar,  and, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  first  peep  of  day,  he  succeeded  in  getting  to 
his  bed,  shivering  with  cold. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  so  cold,  that  he  could  not  possibly  fall  asleep; 
and,  after  an  hour's  fruitless  effort  to  catch  the  drowsy  god,  without 
success,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  in 
thinking  of  the  virtues  and  charms  of  Emmaline.  Much  as  her 
beauty  had  awed  him,  her  virtue,  and  greatness  of  soul,  made  far 
more  important  impressions ;  in  short  (and  we  had  not  time  to  tell 
the  reader  sooner)  he  adored  the  good  Emmaline.  He  was  luxu- 
riating in  these  most  agreeable  cogitations,  when  he  heard  some  one 
outside,  and,  from  the  voice  and  manner,  it  was  evident  that  every 
nerve  of  the  person  was  in  a  shiver,  and  his  teeth  chattering  in  his 
head  ;  at  last,  from  a  doleful  voice,  he  found  it  to  be  the  Captain,  who, 
it  would  seem  had,  with  great  difficulty,  made  out  Mr.  Rattler's  door, 
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ifter  attempting,  in  vain,  to  find  his  own.     He  begged,  most  piti- 
iilly,  to  be  let  in;  but  the  only  response  was,  a  steady  snore. 

The  Captain,  finding  entreaties  were  in  vain,  made  another  attempt 
It  is  said  he  got  into  many  rooms  before  he  got  into  the  right  one; 
ind  only  found  it  at  last,  in  time  to  dress  for  breakfast. 

Soon  as  the  eight  o'clock  bell  rang,  which  only  gave  five  minutes 
rrace,  under  the  most  urgent  circumstances,  for  breakfast,  Mr.  Rattler 
vas  one  of  the  first  who  took  his  seat ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  he  had 
aken  more  than  ordinary  care  at  his  toilet  Why  he  did  so  we 
cannot  say,  unless  it  was  to  form  a  greater  contrast,  and  make  the 
effect  more  apparent.  He  concluded  in  his  own  mind  he  had  paid 
>ff  his  friends,  with  interest,  and  anxiously,  though  not  with  the 
(lightest  appearance  of  it,  waited  their  entree. 

All  were  seated,  and,  after  the  usual  compliments,  enquiries,  &c. 
fee.  the  five  minutes  elapsed,  without  bringing  Mr,  Bowling,  or  the 
gallant  Captain.  A  few  minutes  more  passed  over,  when  Mr.  Small 
vas  directed  to  make  some  inquiries.  The  Captain's  valet,  just 
hen  entered,  and  said  that  his  master  had  not  been  very  well,  but 
vould  be  down  directly. 

"Well,  but  were  is  James  ?"  asked  the  sire  of  that  hero,  and  asked 
t,  quite  unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the  glory  that  his  son  had 
10  recently  heaped  upon  him.  "I  do  not  mind  waiting  a  few 
ninutes,  for  the  Captain,"  continued  the  lord  of  the  manor,  "but  I 
tee  no  reason  why  we  should,  for  one  who  has  no  such  apology  to 
>fFer  for  his  not  being  here." 

"  Oh,"  said  Sir  John  Landrose,  "  probably  they  have  gone  out  a 
abbit  shooting." 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  that,  they  might  shoot  away ;  the  bell  can  be 
leard  far  enough,  and  so  let  us  fall  to  work." 

Grace  was  then  said,  by  Miss  Bowling,  and  then  she  began  to 
>our  out  the  hot  water  from  the  antique  tea-urn,  into  the  more 
indent  silver  pot.  She  was  steadly  employed  in  this  pleasing 
occupation,  when  a  score  of  exclamations,  indicative  of  surprise, 
caused  her  to  set  down  the  pot,  and  a  being  met  her  eyes,  which 
caused  an  involuntary  "heaven  preserve  us;"  and  afterwards  a 
itter,  and  finally  a  loud  laugh,  which  was  joined  in  by  every  mem- 
>er  of  the  company.  Laughter,  however,  speedily  gave  way  to 
iurprise,  which  was  again  turned  into  laughter,  and  lastly,  one  great 
ibsorbing  curiosity  seized  the  entire  breakfast  party ;  and  no  wonder, 
rhen  we  look  at  the  cause,  which  was  no  other  than  the  entrance, 
ind  then  the  seating,  of  the  brave  Captain  Pilcher, 

The  Captain  had,  with  a  great  deal  of  care,  endeavoured  to  hide 
he  terrible  consequences  of  the  evening's  debauch;  but  all  to  no 
mrpose.  The  marks  of  the  enemy  were  evident,  palpable,  and 
itriking;  not  a  feature  but  what  had  met  with  a  partial  attack — but 
)h!  the  lips! — nostrils!  eyebrows,  lashes,  whiskers,  and  mustache, 
lad  suffered  dreadfully;  the  dark  locks  of  the  Captain,  had  also 
>een  unable  to  withstand  the  fire;  they  had  suffered  terribly;  indeed 
t  was  manifest,  that  if  the  citadel  had  suffered  in  proportion  to  the, 
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outer-works,   the  attack  must  have  been   fierce,  long,  and  san- 
guinary. 

All  were  demanding,  at  once,  the  cause  of  this  frightful  appearance; 
all  a  good  deal  alarmed,  one  terribly  so,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
shaking  of  the  tea-urn;  this  is  the  way  you,  foolish  girls,  let 
your  secrets  out.  After  so  many  inquiries,  the  Captain  could  Dot 
do  less  than  attempt  an  answer,  and,  when  he  did  so,  the  laugh  was 
redoubled,  for  it  was  then  discovered,  that  the  tongue  during  the 
night's  repose,  had  been  growing  much  faster,  than  was  agreeable  or 
convenient  to  the  mouth. 

The  Captain  wa*  about  to  stammer  something  out,  all  eyes  being 
fixed,  all  ears  greedily  listening  lest  they  might  lose  a  syllable, 
Alien  a  heavy  clanking,  and  some  uncouth  expressions  were  heard 
in  the  hall.  The  door  opened  and  the  captain  needed  not  to  make  a 
speech ;  for  a  being  suddenly  stalked  in,  that  put  all  the  former  won- 
derment into  dumb  show.  The  being  which  presented  itself,  and  which 
steadily  and  solemnly  walked  to  the  seat  usually  occupied  by  Mr. 
.lames  Bowling,  seemed  a  mixture  of  Banquo,  Trinculo,  and  the  no- 
ble Dane's  defunct  father.  Its  appearance  was  greeted,  from  end  to  end 
of  the  table,  with  one  vast  scream  by  the  ladies,  and  with  a  general 
rising  up  of  the  gentlemen  ;  Mr.  Rattler  was  evidently  more  surprised 
than  the  rest.  As  it  sat  down,  its  ponderous  armor  clanked  heavily 
upon  the  chair,  and  a  quantity  of  sawdust,  and  cobwebs,  fell  upon  the 
carpet,  whilst  the  bloody  sword  slipped  out  of  the  scabbard.  The 
dress,  though  wonderful,  presented  nothing  to  surprise,  in  compari- 
son with  the  face,  which,  when  the  helmet  fell  off,  as  it  did,  at  the 
spectre  seating  itself,  was  a  curiosity  even  to  a  visor  manufacturer, 
and  would  have  done  admirably  as  a  model  for  one  in  a  panto- 
mime. 

There  was  one  advantage  in  this  entrance,  which  the  other  did 
not  possess,  viz,  it  did  not  wait  any  interrogation ;  but  guess  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  when  after,  looking  a  long,  wistful,  pitiful  look,  as  well 
as  the  swollen  protruberance  of  the  face  would  permit,  it  commenced 
with. 

"Oh!  sister!  sister! " 

"What  ?  said  the  object  of  this  solemn  invocation. 

"  Oh !  I  have  had  the  nightmare,"  said  the  gentleman  of  the 
frightful  lips,  and  swollen  tongue,  and  who  addressed  the  lovely 
being  at  the  head  of  the  table  as  sister;  "  I  have  had  the,  oh,  oh, 
such  sights,  horrible!" 

"  Heavens,  my  dear  brother,  it  cannot  be  you  ?" 

"It  is,  it  is,"  said  the  being  of  the  sawdust  and  armor — "oh,  I 
dreamt  a  dream — oh,  oh!" 

"Oh,  gentlemen,  for  mercy's  sake  assist  him  to  bed,  order  a 
physician  to  be  in  attendance  directly ;  run,  gentlemen,  I  beseech 
you." 

And  Julia  Landrose  fainted  ;  and  Emmaline  bathed  her  temples, 
and  gave  one  long,  steady  look,  at  Mr.  Rattler,  who  was,  however,  too 
busy  in  assisting  his  friend,  to  see  it.     One  scene  of  bustle  and  con- 
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fusion,  both  in  the  breakfast  room,  the  servants'  hall,  the  stables,  and 
even  with  the  very,  cow-herds  followed ;  for  the  inmates  of  Oakmote, 
were  but  one  family.  "  Their  young  master,  was  taken  very  ill,"  and 
every  male  domestic  in  the  establishment  ran  for  assistance.  And  so 
ended  the  breakfast  at  Oakmote. 


CHAPTER  XL. 


It  was  some  few  mornings  after  the  finish  to  the  folly  we  have  de- 
scribed, that  Mr.  Rattler  was  suddenly  surprised  by  the  voice  of  one 
whose  beauty  he  was  at  that  moment  most  industriously  contem- 
plating; not  only  the  voice,  but  the  form  of  the  speaker,  was  just  at 
that  very  instant  the  sole  and  only  contemplation,  and  we  are  afraid 
to  add  devotion,  that  he  indulged  in.  Mr.  Rattler  was  startled. 
There  is  perhaps,  no  circumstance  in  our  lives,  which  produces  an 
effect  of  this  kind  more  powerfully,  than  for  the  very  thing  we  are 
thinking  intently  upon,  to  be  popped  before  our  eyes  quite  unex- 
pectedly. 

Raby  did  not,  or  at  least  he  tried  not,  to  let  the  object  of  his  con- 
templation perceive  his  disorder ;  for  that  purpose  he  bowed  lower 
than  usual,  a  pretty  sure  sign  we  have  some  motive. 

"  Mr  Rattler,  will  I  am  sure,  pardon  a  sister's  anxiety,  in  asking, 
without  wishing  to  offend,  but  decidedly,  if  he  can  honor  her  with 
any  information  as  to  the  late  strange  event,  the  effect  of  which  has 
caused  so  much  unhappiness  and  mystery  at  Oakmote.  If  he  can," 
and  Emmaline,  for  it  was  she,  who  looked  earnestly,  and  steadily, 
in  his  face,  "the  lady  who  has  now  selected  this  opportunity  to  make 
the  inquiry,  will  feel  obliged." 

And  this  was  concluded  with  a  very  low,  but  oh !  what  a  graceful 
curtsy.  Now  the  way  in  which  it  was  put,  left  Mr.  Rattler  no 
alternative;  he  knew  the  lady's  feelings  were  not  to  be  trifled  with, 
for  her  brother  was  an  only  one,  and  was  beloved  by  all  his  sisters; 
and  no  wonder,  for  from  childhood  he  had  almost  been  their  nurse, 
certainly  their  dear  friend,  and  good  brother.  Raby  was  puzzled, 
but  durst  not,  nay,  would  not,  descend  to  so  paltry  a  vice  as 
equivocation. 

"To  suppress  a  truth  is  the  worst  of  all  falsehoods,  unless  indeed, 
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it  is  only  telling  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  more  dangerous  still. — 
Madam,  most  humbly,  most  contritely,  permit  me  to  say  I  do.  I 
little  thou-ght — thou-ght  of  the  consequences,  or  I  had  not  given 
m-y  Em-a-a,  madam,  I  would  not  for  worlds  have  been  the  cause  of 
this  unhappiness  to  one  who-wh- 


Mr.  Rattler  will  perhaps  be  explicit." 

"Madam,  I  was  the  sole  cause.  They  played  me  a  trick,  which 
no  doubt  will  be  in  the  recollection  of-of-Miss  Emmaline,  who  will 
pardon  me,  if  I  thought  that  I  stood  humbled  in  that  young  lady's 
opinion,  and '* 

"Sir " 


"  Pardon  me,  I  have,  I  own  it,  done  wrong.  It  was  a  silly  notion 
of  having  an  effect,  and — " 

"  I  am  satisfied,  I  expected  as  much  from  the  candor  of  a  gen- 
tleman. Good  morning."  And  the  lady  dropped  another  most 
stately  curtsy. 

"Stay,  dearest  Emmaline,  stay,  by  all  your  goodness  stay;  by  the 
love  and  solemn  friendship  of  our  families  stay;  do  not  leave  me, 
your  mercy  emboldens  me — stay,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  seizing  the 
trembling  hand  of  her  whom  a  few  moments  before  he  dared  not 
thus  have  addressed  for  the  world;  circumstance,  and  that  an  untoward 
one,  had  done  that  for  the  lover,  which  all  the  plots  and  plans,  the 
most  ingenious  head  could  devise,  could  never  have  done.  "  Have  I 
your  pardon  ?  my  friend's,  with  all  the  frankness  of  his  nature,  has 
been  granted  me  long  since,  but  oh!  happiness  were  never  mine, 
unless 

'  The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft *" 

"Ah!" 

"Madam,  Emmaline,  Emmaline  Landrose,  m-y-my  Emmaline, 
say  you  pardon  me,  say — oh  God — say  you  love  me." 

"Mr.  Rattler— y-ou  sur-pr " 

"Do  not  say  so,  I  loved  you  long  ere  I  saw  you;  I  had  made  a 
vow  to  love  no  other.  A  melancholy  pilgrimage  I  would  have  made, 
and  seized  my  prize,  though  in  a  hut  I  had  found  it.  Oh  then 
think,  I  implore  you  think,  what  must  have  been  my  joy  to  find  the 
good,  the  great,  and  virtuous  Emmaline,  in  the  person  of  my  father's 
old  friend's  daughter." 

"  Rise." 

"  Never — until  you  pardon  me." 

"  You  have  my  pardon  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  influence  can  go,  you 
have  my  interest — but  rise,  sir,  as  business  should  ever  be  discussed 
with  proper  gravity." 

"Madam,"  said  the  hero,  "  what  business ?  I  have  not  the  honor 
of  understanding " 

"Well,  sir,  we'll  endeavour  to  be  understood — but  rise,  sir, 
always  pay  your  devotions  to  those  who  are  honored  with  your 
devoirs." 

"The*  here  I  kneeU-runtil — you " 
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"Then  there  I  leave  you,"  said  Emmaline,  walking  away  as  if  she 
had  merely  heen  stopping  to  smell  at  a  rose  hush. 

"Nay,  do  not  treat  me  so,  I  beseech — "  said  the  silly-looking  lover, 
not  only  rising,  hut  taking  two  or  three  hasty  strides  to  encompass 
his  mistress,  "do  add  to  the  rest  of  your  countless  virtues — explicit- 
ness. — There  is  but  one  you  can  interest  yourself  in " 

"  I  know,"  said  the  young  lady,  as  calmly  as  the  palpitation  of  the 
bouquet  in  her  bosom  would  permit,  (it  was  an  outward  sign  of  what 
was  going  on  within) — "  I  know,  and  as  she  is  my  particular  friend, 
I  shall  be  happy  in  enlarging  upon  your  worth,  and  shall  feel  a  great 
happiness  in  being  the  messenger  of  the  brilliant  eulogium  that  you 
honored  her  with,  previous  to  pledging  her  health  the  other  evening. 
With  the  assistance  of  her  brother,  perhaps,  I  can  give  her  the  very 
words." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  our  "  effective,"  anxiously. 

"  Miss  Betsy  Bang excuse  me,  there  is  Sir  John  Landrose, 

perhaps  he  may  further  your  suit." 

"  Ridiculous,  I — Emmaline — I,  hang  Miss — I'll  after  her ;  stay, 
what  more  do  I  want  ?  Oh,  oh  ;  jealous  eh  ?  I  see  it  all,  I  must 
be  off  to  Mrs.  May,  we  must  have  a  coimcil  of  war.  Miss  Betsy — 
upon  my  honor,  I  think  I  did  drink  her  health.  I'll  positively  say 
some  more  civil  things  ;  I  perceive  it  will  have  the  effect.  Oh, 
Emmaline,  I  am  overhead,  and — I'll  see  Mrs.  May  in  an  instant." 

We  are  glad  the  love  scene  in  the  garden  lasted  no  longer,  as  we 
have  two  objections  to  such  scenes;  first,  they  are  very  insipid 
things  to  any  but  the  parties  concerned ;  and,  secondly,  they  form  at 
all  times  very  foolish  pages  in  any  thing  save  a  drawing-room  novel. 
We  will  deal  fairly,  however,  with  the  reader,  and  tell  our  fellow- 
traveller  at  once,  that  they  are  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to 
the  best  of  our  belief,  as  deeply  in  love  with  each  other,  as  ever  were 
Tom  Quaver  and  his  lady,  but  we  trust,  with  more  happiness.  And 
how  should  all  this  miss,  when  we  find  the  industrious  Mrs.  May 
telling  the  anxious  Emmaline  a  hundred  and  one  anecdotes  of  her 
little  protege,  the  mother  of  her  lover.  We  may  give  our  perusers  a 
pretty  fair  notion  of  the  state  of  things,  when  we  say  that  all  Raby's 
defects  were  more  estimable  in  Emmaline's  eyes,  than  all  the  per- 
fections in  all  the  enslaved  admirers  who  had  demanded  a  participa- 
tion in  the  immense  wealth  of  Sir  John  Landrose,  and  the  heavenly 
beauties  of  his  daughter  and  preserver.  They  were  devoted  to  each 
other,  and  the  intensity  of  Emmaline's  love,  when  once  fixed,  may 
be  better  conceived  than  we  can  presume  to  express.  Mr.  Rattler's, 
although  the  reader  may  not  think  it,  for  even  Archdeacon  Bang  did 
not  discover  it,  was  absorbing,  lasting,  romantic.  So  the  question 
being  settled,  we  will  see  the  industry  with  which  they  will  try  to 
make  each  other,  of  course,  wretched. 

The  day  soon  arrived,  on  which  Mr.  Rattler  was  to  have  a  day's 
shooting  with  the  'Deacon,  but  was  deferred  in  consequence  of  the 
"  unexpected  attack"  of  Mr.  Bowling.      He,  however,  was  nearly 
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well,  but  scarcely  fit  to  leave  his  chamber,  in  consequence  of  his  face 
being  so  disfigured.  Mr.  Rattler,  the  Captain,  and  Mr.  Singleton  sat 
with  him  for  days  together,  Raby  having  told  the  whole  joke  to 
the  amusement  of  even  the  victims  themselves.  Mr.  Bowling, 
although  with  very  little  recollection  of  what  had  transpired,  still 
persisted  that  he  had  heard  and  seen  something  in  the  old  wine 
cellar ;  Mr.  Rattler  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  was  resolved  to 
investigate  the  thing. 

For  this  purpose,  he  and  Mr.  Singleton  got  Mr.  Small  to  shew  them 
the  scene  of  the  frightful  slaughter,  and  dreadful  enough  it  was; 
Mr.  Small  making  the  most  piteous  laments,  and  writing  some  scores 
of  dactyls  about  it,  as  indeed,  some  of  the  wine  was  invaluable. 
They  had  not  searched  many  seconds,  when  the  same  horrifying 
sounds  were  heard,  which  had  caused  so  terrible  an  attack  on  the  night 
of  the  revel. 

Mr.  Small  was  in  an  incipient  decomposition  at  hearing  the  awful 
cooing,  when  Mr.  Singleton  got  the  light  fairly  in  the  corner,  where 
the  cause  of  his  discomfiture  lurked;  a  loud  laugh  was  the  signal  of 
discovery.  All  rushed  to  the  place,  and  there  discovered  the  foul 
abortion !  to  be  a  poor  owl,  which  had  been  wounded  a  few  days 
before  by  the  gamekeeper's  lad,  and  had  thus  crept  through  an  air 
hole  into  the  quiet  corner,  for  safety.  Mr.  Bowling  was  informed  of 
their  success,  when  a  few  hearty  rounds  of  laughter  put  an  end  to 
the  awful  adventure.  Mr.  Bowling,  however,  making  the  most  solemn 
vow,  never  to  indulge  in  such  excesses,  so  long  as  he  breathed. 

This  was  told  to  Mrs.  May,  who  conceived  it  to  be  her  duty  to  tell 
it  to  Miss  Julia  Landrose,  in  order  that  she  might  tell  it  to  her  brother, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  greatly  delighted. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


The  Miss  Bangs,  and  particularly  Miss  Bang,  urged  on  their  papa, 
by  every  gentle  reason  in  their  power,  to  have  the  shooting  off,  in 
order  that  the  wealthy  strangers  at  Oakmote,  could  come  and  par- 
take of  the  hospitality  of  the  Rectory. 

"It  will  be  better  to  have  it  in  that  way,  than  to  give  a  mixed  party, 
papa,"  said  Miss  Betsy,  "  because  in  that  case  we  should  be  oDliged 
to  ask  those  pert  misses  of  Oakmote ;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  from 
the  way  in  which  that  spoiled  fool  of  Sir  John  Landrose's  calls  Mr. 
Rattler,  she  would  have  no  great  objection  to  add  a  sum  of  thrice  the 
one  it  is  said  Sir  John  has  settled  upon  her,  to  her  other  conquests. 
In  short  she  never  makes  fun  of  any  one  else." 

"Dangerous  symptoms,  I  must  confess;  but  for  the  attention  she 
pays  to  your  brother,"  said  the  knowing  Archdeacon. 

"  I  would  rather  she  called  him,  though,"  said  Miss  Bang. 

"  He'll  lose  no  time/' 

"  He  will  have  none  to  spare ;  so  fix  the  day  as  early  as  possible. 
There  is  another  reason  ;  you  say  you  have  promised  them  to  have  a 
clay  in  the  heart  of  the  preserves.  The  stranger,  you  say,  cannot 
shoot  at  all,  then  have  it  whilst  Mr.  Bowling's  eyes  are  swollen  up, 
and  you  will  get  all  the  credit  without  losing " 

"  A  feather !  bravo,  good  girl,  ha,  ha,  ha,  I  shall  never  miss  your 
mother  so  long  as  you  live.  The  very  thing,  I  will  insist  on  their 
coming  to-morrow,  and  we  will  dine  at  six  ;  and  girls  mind  what  you 
are  about,  for  both  the  captain  and  he  are  rich." 

"  Never  fear,"  was  the  dutiful  reply. 

Whilst  the  'Deacon  goes  to  Oakmote  for  the  purpose  of  making 
his  arrangements,  we  will  just  see  how  Mr.  Sharpwrit  and  his  merry 
clients,  the  Doctor  and  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  are  getting  on,  together 
with  his  amiable  lady,  and  the  rest  of  the  establishment.  Scarcely 
had  the  patients  left  the  outer  office  of  the  law  store,  when  the  pious 
Mr.  M'Laughlan  himself  arrived ;  who,  after  a  few  hearty  shakes  of 
the  hand,  and  the  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  health,  &c,  of  Mrs. 
Sharpwrit,  asked  how  the  books  were  getting  on. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  handed  him  a  few  receipts  in  his  own  handwriting, 
as  well  as  the  one  of  Mr.  Clod's. 

"  Then  you  think  it'll  be  of  nae  use  gooing  on  with  that  against 
Jonathan  Clod,  or  else  he's  quite  able  to  pay;  a  hard-working 
honest  mon." 

"  The  receipt,  my  dear  sir." 
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Mr.  M'Laughlan  gave  him  a  look  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he 
should  have  to  change  his  legal  adviser. 

"  I  have  levied  upon  thirteen  of  the  others,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
seeing  the  gloom  that  overspread  his  client's  face. 

"  Weell  that's  bcetor,  but  I  dinna  ken  exactly,  why  ane  should 
be  made  an  example  of,  and  not  anither.  I  am  changing  this  roond 
with  a  freend,  and  so  we  have  nae  occasion  to  be  inealy-moothed." 

"I  issued  a  warrant  on  jus  tides,  and  perhaps  he  may  offer  some- 
thing." 

"Weell,  weell,  mak  what  ye  con,  we  are  obleeged  to  mak  an  im- 
pression aboot  every  three  years,  which  is  aboot  the  time  we  change 
oor  roonds.  And  it's  on  a  fair  principle,  for  the  Lord  presarve  us 
frae  doing  wrong.  It's  in  this  way,  if  we  mak  a  matter  of  bad  debts 
in  a  district,  say  a  mak  o'two  hundred  poond  by  one  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  we  have  clearly  a  right  to  mak  it  up  oot  o'  those  who 
can  pay,  as  lang  as  it  is  within  the  same  parish — d'ye  ken  ?" 

"  Oh  perfectly  so."  • 

"  Weell,  weell,  sir,  it's  upon  this  principle  I  groond  my  cause  of 
action  ;  and,  sir,  we  have  devene  writ  for  it.  The  children  of  Israel 
were  robbed  by  a  portion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Lord  himsal 
commanded  them,  nolens  volens,  to  rob  whom  they  could  in  return — 
Shakeshaft  robs  me,  and  I  rob  Clod — is  it  soond  ?" 
Excellent  logic." 

Weell,  sir,  then  I  hope  you'll  see  your  way  in  these  transac- 
tions without  a  pillar  of  light  to  direct  you,  save  the  necessary  one 
of  seeing  they  are  at  least  worth  shot  an  pooder." 

"  I  shall  take  care." 

"  Weell,  I  am  going  to  see  your  freend  the  doctor  across  the  way, 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  placed  you  upon  a  fair  understanding  with 
each  other.  It  ought  to  be  so  ;  your  neebour's  reciprocity  is  every 
thing.  I  have  nae  doot  he'll  pay  me  for  my  black  this  mornin. 
That  post-mortem  was  brilliant,  redacting  great  creedit  upon  you 
both,  an'  nae  doot  will  be  productive  of  your  mutual  interests.  Guid 
morning." 

"  Good  morning,  but  you'll  step  in  and  see  Mrs.  Sharpwrit  before 
you  leave  town ;  she  has  a  sermon  to  shew  you " 

"  Oh,  I'm  obleeged  ;  oh,  by-the-bye,  I  have  some  excellent  tay  to 
shew  her,  as  well  as  prime  black  cloth,  most  suitable  for  your  pro- 
fession, to  shew  you  at  twanty  shillings  the  yard;  and  I  have  a  hint 
or  twa  to  gie  you,  struck  me  as  I  cam  along.  It  would  keep  a 
bailiff  or  twa  in  constant  employment,  I  mean  when  you  have 
neither  sarvices  nor  levies  to  mak,  and  attach  a  respectability  to  the 
office." 

"Indeed,  how?" 

u  How,  sir,  why  look  at  the  frightful  demoralization  that  exists  in 
this  part  of  the  coonty.  Are  you  aware,  sir,  that  there  were  three 
bull-baits  at  Tring  Moor,  on  Thursday  last  ?  Bear-baits,  an'  cock- 
fights, and  carters  riding  in  their  carts,  with  oot  eend;  keep  twa  or 
three  informers,   they  will  do  to  clean  knives  and  forks,  listen  to 
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scandal  on  market  days,  fine  people  even  for  an  oath,  and  get  you 
into  favor  with  the  'Deacon,  noo  as  he  is  a  coonty  magistrate — find 
him  employment. — Is  it  ta  be  supposed  that  the  'Deacon  will  like 
playing  at  judge,  without  an  assize  P  geet  him  something  tull  amuse 
him,  and  tarrefy  the  neebourhood.  It  will  prevent  poaching,  at  least 
upon  his  lands.  Why,  sir,  I  kent  a  magistrate  in  my  ain  coonty, 
that  used  to  tak  a  delight  in  playing  at  j  udge — indeed,  it  was  his 
only  hobby,  and  he  used  to  sentence  every  one  o'  um  to  deeth,  even 
if  he  commuted  it  till  a  week  in  the  lock-ups  afterwards.  Certainly 
ae  great  source  of  the  county  magistrates'  amusement  is  much 
curtailed  sin'  the  alteration  o'  the  bastardy  laws,  and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  there  are  sae  few  old  men  in  the  commission  noo, 
towards  what  there  used  to  be.  Na,  na,  sir,  if  the  'Deacon  likes 
playing  at  judge,  it's  just  your  place  to  get  him  an  assize." 

"Hig,  hig,  hig,  brilliant,  upon  my  honor;  you  would  have  dignified 
the  profession,  and " 

"The  what  ?"  said  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  in  a  rage,  coloring  up  to  the 
very  forehead,  "me  be  a  loozy  country  attorney,  axcuse  me;  an  I  must 
assure  you  that  a  Scotch  packman  axpects  at  all  times  to  rank  at 
least,  or  it  would  be  strange,  oor  education  considered,  with  the  clargy 
and  coonty  magistrates;  be  an  attorney!  when  they  mak  mayors  on 
us.— The " 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  I  am  aware,  but  I  say  that  you  would  elevate 
it.    (Here's  Scotch  pride  and  beggary  with  a  vengeance.") 

"Oh,  I  am  satisfeed.  Noo  I'll  give  you  an  instance; — I  just 
called  in  a  public  hoose  yesterday,  and  there  was  a  jolly  farmer  in 
his  cups ;  a  woman  happened  to  pop  in  frae  the  same  neeborhood  as 
himsal,  they  geet  to  words  as  prodigals  always  do.  Noo  what  d'ye 
think  the  farmer  tauld  the  leddy  ?" 

"I  cannot  guess." 

"I  dare  say  not ;  he  just  tauld  her  that  she  had  nearly  stolen  a* 
the  potatos  off  his  hadbut,  neext  her  garden — noo,  where  was  your 
mon  of  beesiness,  not  but  I  dare  say  it  was  true  enough,  but  an 
attorney's  letter  would  have  made  them  better  neebours — there 
is  the  morality  of  the  thing — and  you  a  guinea  to  mak  it  up  wee 
her." 

"Hig,  hig,  hig,  excellent." 

"Then  I  met  a  hale  host  of  carters  that  had  been  oot  au  neet,  sae 
in  consequence,  the  first  thing  they  do  the  naxt  morning  is  to  infringe 
upon  an  act  of  parliment — where  i  s  your  mon  of  beesiness  ?  you  a 
clerk  to  the  magistrates,  you  a  provider,  you  a  jackal  1,  find  something 
to  do  for  your  employer,  and  infuse  a  proper  terror  into  the  country, 
and  you  will  have  all  the  clargy  of  the  lond  coming  to  enquire  after 
yer  health,  and  their  carriages  giving  coontenance  to  your  stable 
— well,  then,  hoo  much  of  this  black  cloth  shall  I  mark  doon — get 
the  parish  to  put  a  pair  of  stocks  up,  the  nearer  your  window  the 
better: — hoo  much ?" 

The  worthy  Scotchman  was  interrupted  in  his  solicitation  for  an 
order,    by  the    doctor    running  in   out  of  breath,   to  read   from 
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the  "Bullock's  Smithy  Peoples'  Free  Press,"  the  post  mortem 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  put  in,  and  which  ran  as 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  Priggins  said — '  After  making  a  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  deceased  lady,  I  not  only  discovered  the  cause  of  death,  hut 
the  route  the  cause  pursued,  and,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  pathology  of  those  parts,  can,  even  to  a  nicety,  state 
now  the  accident  occurred  which  led  to  so  fatal  a  result. 

"'From  drinking  with  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right,  according 
to  the  usual  custom  of  the  departed  hody,  the  liquor  rolled  over  the 
tongue,  to  the  side  not  accustomed  to  it,  irritating  its  papillae  and 
stimulating  into  spasmodic  action  the  muscles  of  that  organ;  viz., 
the  hyoglossus,  (with  its  three  fasciculi,  hasioglossus,  chondroglossus, 
and  ceratoglossus)  geno-glossus,  and  lingualis.  This  powerful  spasm 
forced  forward  the  liquor  with  fearful  rapidity  against  the  velum 
pendulum  palati  and  the  uvula  which  directed  it  with  increased  power 
against  the  epiglottis,  driving  it  down  into  the  larynx,  and  dashing 
the  fluid  against  the  rima  glottidis  of  the  os  hyoides,  so  as  to  paralize 
it,  which  permitted  the  fluid  to  pass  readily  through  the  trachea  into 
the  bronchia,  then  from  the  pedicles  into  the  cells  of  the  lungs,  where 
I  detected  the  very  liquor  itself,  mixed  with  the  white  of  an  egg.' 
Here  the  doctor  exhibited  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  the  coroner 
and  jury,  a  thickish  opaque  fluid,  which  was  passed  most  reverently 
from  hand  to  hand,  until  it  reached  the  last  juryman,  a  consumptive- 
looking  fellow,  who  said,  'it  looked  like  the  stuff  he  coughed  up,' 
The  coroner  then  summed  up,  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  profound 
and  learned  medical  evidence,  and  directed  the  jury  to  return  a 
verdict  of  '  died  by  drinking  with  the  left  hand  instead  of  the  right 
hand,'  which  instruction  the  jury  obeyed,  &c,  &c." 

"Good,  good,  Mr.  Priggins,  I'll  be  across;  hoo's  Billy's  cough  ? 
it  was  bad  when  I  was  here  last  time,  and  hoo's  mistress  Priggins  ? 
yer  a  made  mon. — I'll  just  put  you  doon  two  suits,  Mr.  Sharpwrit, 
you'll  want  them. — Business  flourishing  at  this  rate,"  said  the  worthy 
adviser  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  as  he  deliberately  took  out  of  his  pocket  a 
guager's  ink-bottle  and  pen,  and  wrote  the  order  down. 

"  It  will  be  all  right.  But  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  of  course,  will  have  to 
be  consulted  about  the  tea." 

"Good  morning,  of  course.  Stay  Mr.  Priggins,  I'll  just  walk  wi* 
ye,  I  just  wish  to  give  ye  a  word  or  twa  of  adveece.  Good  bye  Mr. 
Sharpwrit,  I'll  see  the  mistress  bye-and-bye." 

"Jacob,  you  may  come  out — did  you  ever  ?  Now,  Jacob,  you  have 
heard  all— did  you  ever  ? " 

"Ho,  ho,  ho,  I  have  written  here  and  theer  a  word,  just  abeaut 
he's  being  '  robbed  by  one  lot  he  mun  make  it  eaut  oth  tother' — 
well  we  must  live  and  larn." 

"  Let  me  see ;  we  shall  have  judgment  signed  against  the  Clods 
to  -day,  a  rare  thing  that  County  Court,  requiring  no  personal  ser- 
vice of  declaration,  or  they  might,   however  rural,  be  asking  some 
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respectable  attorney  the  meaning  of  them;  and  then  we  should  be 
eternally  bothered,  with  appearances,  and  such  absurd  law's  delay." 

"How  manv  shall  we  have  ?" 

"  (Deep  young  wretch  ;  I  find  I  cannot  conjure,  without  his  know- 
ing the  trick,)  all  those  Jacob,  that  I  ordered  you  to  strike  out,  as 
being  paid." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  they  would  never  think  of  a  defence  afterward,  you 
saying  'Mr.  Weaslestot  strike  all  these  accounts  out,  as  they've  been 
paid  ;'  dang  it,  I  like  being  caud  mester,  too ;"  and  Jacob  scratched 
his  ring-worms. 

"  I  dare  say  Clod  may  make  some  bother ;  and,  perhaps,  be  for 
making  affidavits,  and  I  don't  know  what,  about  some  receipt  or 
other,  that  he  will  say  he  brought  here — did  you  see  any,  Jacob  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jacob,  with  a  wink." 

"You  will  swear  that,  of  course,  and  also,  that  you  were  never  out 
of  the  office,  whilst  the  Clods  were  in,  and " 

Just  at  this  moment  they  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Preston  coachman,  who  tumbled  down  a  parcel,  which  was  speedily 
opened  by  the  little  "conjuror." 

"Hig,  hig,  hig,  here  they  are  sure  enough — thirteen  levies — ha, 
4  Jonathan  Clod' — marked  nine  pounds  three  shillings  and  two-pence, 
nice  things  these  to  pitch  into  a  man's  house — sell  upon  entrance  : 
it's  like  glaziers  shooting  at  lamps  with  air  guns  in  the  dark ;  it  is 
recreative,  pleasing,  and  emolumentive,  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
.Jacob,  do  you  think  your  father  would  make  a  good  officer  P  for  we 
shall  need  a  few  '  specials'  this  time." 

"  My  feather  has  had  a  pride  that  way  all  his  life ;  and,  now  as  I 
am  a  lawyer,  he's  quite  most  anxious  to  be  a  hauctioneer,  and  sur- 
priser ;  then,  he  says,  we  can  play  into  each  other's  hands.  He 
was  sellin  th'  milkin  cans,  and  keaw-stoos,  last  neet,  for  practice,  and 
then  he  was  goin  out  of  doors  to  sell  th'  eaut  stock :  ploos,  an' 
harrows ;  but  is  was  too  weet,  so  the  sales  referred  till  to  neet— 
practise  makes " 

"Hig,  hig,  hig,  (infernally  illiterate)  good.  We  will  commence 
with  the  Clods,  then,  if  he  pleases — he'll  have  no  objections  through 
being  old  neighbours  ?" 

"  He'll  glorify  in  it ;  becos  Clod  said  he  was  glad  when  we  left 
that  neighbourhood — oh,  he  wos  a  troublesome  neighbour." 

"  How  ?" 

"  Oh,  there  was  always  some  rows  abeaut  our  keaw's  getting' into 
their  potatos,  wheeot,  and  I  don't  know  whot,  and,  at  last,  he  called 
in  the  burlyinen  to  make  us  repair  our  fences ;  and  so  feather  hated 
him  ever  sin.  Objection,  eh  ?  he'll  glorify  in  it,  and  he'd  like  to  sell 
up  oud  parson  Milds  too." 

"We'll  see  about  that ;  tell  him  to  have  a  cart  in  readiness;  we'll 
send  these  goods  to  some  market-town,  about  a  dozen  miles  off;  it 
will  all  add  up,  so  look  after  the  fellows.  The  very  looks  of  yon 
returned  convict  will  frighten  a  few  ;  and  now,  business  being  done 
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for  the  day,  or,  at  least,  I  don't  think  we  shall  hare  any  more  to  do, 
let  us  have  a  hit  of  fun.  I  find  this  is  killing  her  faster  than  any 
thing  yet ;  she  told  me,  this  morning,  that  she  had  some  serious 
thoughts  of  separation,  hig,  hig,  hig :  perhaps  we  shall  be  able  to 
obtain  a  further  declaration  :  keep  your  ears  open,  and  now  send  in 
Ann ;  or,  I  will  ring  for  some  coals,  and  you  go  and  tell  your  mis- 
tress your  suspicions  ;  when  I  cough  she  is  to  rush  in." 

Jacob  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  shortly  Ann  came  into  the  office, 
and  whilst  she  was  scaling  the  bars  of  the  office  fire  Mr.  Sharpwrit 
coughed,  and  then  caught  the  young  domestic  in  his  arms,  and  was 
just  in  the  act  of  ravishing  a  kiss,  from  her  smutty  face,  when  the 
infuriated,  and  lawful  spouse  of  the  aggressor  rushed  in  and  caught 
them  in  the  very  fact.  She  was  a  long  time  before  she  could  give 
vent,  in  suitable  language,  to  her  enraged  feelings;  when  she  did  so, 
however,  guess  her  surprise,  when  her  unfaithful  lord,  in  the  most  flat 
terms,  denied  ever  having  touched  the  girl  at  all ;  nay,  he  offered  to 
go  down  uponhis  knees,  before  Jacob,  and  swear  it. 

"  Perju-rcd  mon-inonster — oh,  wretch  !  but  I'll " 

My  dear  darling,  my  Ruth,  how  can  you  think?  (hig,  hig.") 
Don't  darling  me,  villain — that  is  worse;   now  wretch  will  you 
own  to   nipping  her,   when   you  were  reading  the  Whole   Duty  of 
Man  ?  oh,  that  I-had — go  out  of  the  room,  you  strumpet,  and  pack 
up  your " 

"My  love;  by  all  that's  heavenly — my  dear,  hear  me,  I  am  inno- 
cent." 

A  scream  from  the  lady  was  the  only  reply ;  and  in  one  second 
she  was  in  strong  hysterics,  first  taking  care  to  fall  into  the  office 
chair. 

"  Run  for  some  water — don't  you  see  your  poor  mistress  is 
dying  ?" 

Jacob  did  as  he  was  desired,  not  without  giving  a  wink  over  the 
back  of  the  chair,  which  his  master  returned.  Soon  Jacob  came 
back ;  when  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  in  his  great  anxiety  to  resuscitate  the 
prostrate  powers  of  his  beloved  wife,  simulating  the  deepest  distress, 
threw  every  drop  of  water,  a  quart,  which  the  jug  contained,  right  on 
the  fair  one's  temples. 

This  went  a  little  further  than  the  scheming  husband  intended, 
for  the  water  not  only  cured  the  hysterics,  but  acting  as  it  does 
upon  fire,  when  too  suddenly  applied,  it  caused  such  a  counteraction, 
that  Mr.  Sharpwrit  wished  he  had  only  thrown  on  one-half,  for  the 
lady  at  once  snatched  up  the  office  poker,  and  made  a  flying  hit  at 
her  husband,  but  it  would  seem  it  had  taken  a  wrong  effect,  from  the 
sudden  exclamation  of  Jacob,  "Oh,  my  ring-worms,  my  ring-ring, 
oh,  my  worms — you've  kilt  my  worms." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  angel,  what  are  you  about  ?" 

"Don't  villain — vil — angel — me,  oh  yo-u."  Still  trying  to  scale 
the  little  lawyer  from  between  the  bars  of  the  desk,  and  stool. "  I'll 
shew " 
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wMy  love-ly — oh — the  'Deacon:  laugh,  laugh,  or  we  are  ruined. 
Hig,  hig,  hig,  oh,  ho." 

Mrs.  Sharp  writ,  Oh,  ha,  ha. 
Jacob,  Oh,  ho,  ho. 
Hig,  hig,  hig." 

Why,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  why  what  is  this  all  about  ?'*  asked  the 
Deacon,  for  it  was  he,  two  or  three  times  over,  before  he  could  be 
heard,  or  even  seen ;  the  joke  appeared  so  good  a  one,  Mrs.  Sharp- 
writ  laughing  the  loudest  of  all,  but  did  not  seem  so  affected  with  it 
as  Jacob,  for  the  joke  had  literally  made  the  tears  stream  down  his 
face.     "  What  is  it  all  about  ?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Archdeacon,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  in  the  most  humble 
tone,  his  merriment  giving  place  to  the  most  serious  demeanor,   "  I 

ask  you  ten  thousand " 

"  I  am  only  sorry,"  said  his  lady,  "  that  we  should  have  received 
your  worship  so  unseemly,  but  " 

"111  take  care  where  I  stond  next  time,"  grumbled  the  clerk,  as 
he  crept  out  of  the  office,  to  consult  Mr.  Priggins ;  for  he  verily  be- 
lieved, nor  was  he  far  wrong,  that  he  was  scalped. 

"Oh,  no  apology,  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,"  said  the  'Deacon,  "you young 
married  couples  must  have  a  little  bit  of  cooing;  eh  ?" 

Mrs.  Sharpwrit  blushed  up  to  the — usual  place,  curtsied  lowly, 
smiled  on  the  complim enter,  but  gave  a  regular  witherer  to  her  tor- 
mentor; she,  however,  bowed  herself  out  of  the  office,  and  imme- 
diately kicked  poor  Ann  into  the  pig  trough,  as  that  unfortunate 
victim  of  jealousy  was  industriously  feeding  a  couple  of  thoae 
innocent  domestics,  just  as  her  mistress  was  smiling  and  curt- 
sying herself  out  of  the  'Deacon's  sight.  After  the  elderly  lady 
had  called  the  young  one  a  frightful  series  of  names,  she  put  on 
some  simple  attire,  and  hurried  off  to  two  or  three  religious  friends, 
to  consult  about  the  amount  of  alimony  she  had  a  right  to  demand. 
It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  as  her  husband  prevented  her  from  paying 
sufficient  attention  to  her  religious  duties,  and  those  pious  exercises 
which  ladies  at  her  time  of  life,  without  issue,  take  such  delight  in  ; 
as  well  as  her  having  brought  him  seventy- two  pounds  a-year :  she 
could  not  demand  less  than  two  hundred,  upon  which  she  might 
manage,  with  the  assistance  of  some  good  homilies,  collecting  for 
missionary  societies,  and  an  extra  glass  or  two  of  cold  whisky  and 
water,  to  dole  out  the  rest  of  her  widowed  days. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit,  on  the  contrary,  thought  that  if  he  could  manage 
to  settle  her  off  on  some  decent  relatives,  where  his  honor  would  be 
safe,  for  about  four  shillings  and  nine  -pence  or  five  shillings  per  week, 
he  would  not  mind  signing  at  once.  The  first  act,  however,  of  his 
being  master,  and  alone,  in  his  own  house,  was  to  reinstate,  in  more 
than  her  former  glory,  poor  Ann;  and  her  first  act  was  to  strip  herself, 
and  put  her  pig-cot  clothes  into  a  large  tub  of  water,  which  act  of  pru- 
dence and  cleanliness,  gave  great  satisfaction  to  her  master.  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  then  ordered  in  tea,  and,  as  Ann  looked  so  lovely  after  the 
washing  extraordinary,  which  she  had  given  herself,  he  very  kindly 
desired  her  to  take  tea  with  him. 

b2 
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Scarcely  were  they  seated,  when  Jacob  went  out,  told  one  of  his 
mistress'  particular  friends,  that  if  she  would  look  through  one  of 
his  master's  window-shutters,  she  would  see  something.  First,  she 
saw  her  dear  friend's  husband,  drinking  tea  with  her  servant,  and 
one  too,  whom  she  had  just  discharged :  and  next,  she  heard — sure 
to  hear  something — that  husband,  the  wretch  say— quite  confident — 
that  Ann  was  prettier,  and  better,  than  her  mistress — that  was  bad, 
horrid — but  what  followed  ?-  and  that  he  would  rather  have  the  nail 
of  her  thumb,  than  the  whole  of  the  body  of  that  old  filthy  wretch— 
the  very  lady  who  was  listening. 

All  this  was  communicated  to  the  abused  wife ;  and  the  outraged 
Mrs.  Sharpwrit  just  came  in,  to  level  her  opponents,  as  the  thirteen 
levies  against  the  customers  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  went  ont;  she  re- 
gretting that  she  had  left  to  the  mortification  of  a  widowed  home, 
her  liege. 

"  He'll  not  break  my  heart  so  easily  as  he  thinks,"  said  the  lady; 
and  then  she  commenced  singing,  in  a  tolerably  high  key,  and  in  a 
voice,  that  much  resembled  the  infusion  of  one,  through  a  comb,  en- 
cased with  cap  paper — the  119th  psalm  which  she  sang  throughout. 

"Heavens !  Jacob,  do  you  hear  your  mistress  singing  furiously, 
through  her  nose,  regardless  of  snuff,  metre,  and  the  quietness  of 
the  office  ?" 

Jacob  chinked,  and  then  winked  assent. 

"  Jacob,  something  desperate  must  be  done :  go  in  and-  whisper 
her,  that  you  will  undertake  to  prove,  that  I  was  a  lady's  shoemaker 
before  I  embraced  the  law.     It  will  be  a  devil  of  a  struggle  yet." 

Jacob  did  so,  which  caused  a  repetition  of  the  melody. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Cross,  Miss  Cross,  there  is  not  a  hair  in  thy  golden 
ringlets,  but  what  is  thrice  revenged." 

Mr.  M'Laughlan,  as  he  left  the  doctor's,  just  beckoned  to  Jacob, 
when  the  young  aspirant  followed  him. 

"  Jacob,  I  have  just  observed,  that  you're  a  cleever  lad,  and  ull 
get  on  if  you'll  mind  my  adveece.  I  forgot  to  leave  this  two  oonces 
of  tay  with  your  father,  you'll  give  it  to  him  the  neet.  I  cannot  get 
it  oot  o'  my  heed  yet,  aboot  that  little  shallow-pated  fellow,  your 
mester,  saying  I  would  do  for  an  attorney — I'm  wroth ;  noo,  Jacob, 
here's  a  splendid  verge  watch ;  you'll  tak  it — I  ken  you  have  nane ; 
I'll  make  it  a  bargain — eight  poonds  it  should  be,  111  say  sax :  you'll 
pay  me  five  shillings  every  time  I  come  roond— get  en  til  your  mes- 
ter's  secrets,  and  it  will  be  nae  difficult  task.  I  suppose  it's  quite 
thrue  that  he  and  his  blooming  young  bride,  have  begun  to  amuse 
themselves  like  cats  and  dogs  do,  when  there's  a  bone  to  pick — listen 
and  you'll  soon  become  a  favorite." 

Jacob  took  the  tea  and  the  watch,  and  promised  obedience. 


CHAPTER  XLI1. 


The  day  that  was  to  elevate,  or  for  ever  ruin,  the  character  of  Mr. 
Rattler,  as  a  sportsman,  at  length  arrived.  He  paid  the  usual  atten- 
tion to  his  sporting  toilet,  at  which  his  friends  at  Oakinote  all  laughed. 
Mr.  James  Bowling  declined  honoring  the  coterie,  as  he  had,  all  at 
once,  taken  a  sober  and  contemplative  turn;  and  even  a  day's 
shooting,  in  the  'Deacon's  crowded  preserves,  could  not  induce  him 
to  leave  his  chamber.  The  Captain,  however,  mounted  his  hest 
metal:  both  gentlemen  took  a  couple  of  carriers  a-piece!  at  which, 
every  one  laughed,  but  none  more  so  than  the  'Deacon.  They  ar- 
rived at  the  rectory  early,  and  were  received  with  great  pomp  by  the 
young  ladies;  indeed,  Miss  Betsy  made  such  a  display,  that  we  tremble 
for  the  fate  of  Emmaline.  Miss  Bang  singled  out  the  Captain ; 
and,  both  the  ladies,  insisted  that  the  gentlemen  made  some  slight 
repast  before  they  entered  the  covers.  To  the  disgrace  of  both 
gentlemen,  as  faithful  chroniclers,  we  are  compelled  to  report,  that 
they  seemed  far  more  anxious  to  get  into  the  open  field  than  dally 
in  the  camp  of  love. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  next  to  his  old  friend,  the  keeper,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  miss  the  hare;  but  who  had  been  offering  to  take  a 
"  sacramental  oath"  in  every  pot-house  in  the  neighbourhood,  ever 
since,  that  he  hit  it 

"  Ah  !  my  old  friend,  that's  you — a  rare  shot !  could  not  hit  the 
hare." 

"  Impossible,  I  assure  you  Mr.  Rattler,  he  could  miss,"  said  the 
'Deacon. 

"Well,  now  come,  I  have  been  in  full  practice  ever  since — and 
111  bet  the  honest  keeper  the  same  amount  this  time,  I  did  last,  that 
I  kill  more  to  day,  than  he  does,"  said  the  imprudent  young  gen- 
tleman from  town. 

"  Thank  your  honor ;  now  that  is  gentlemanly ;  if  the  master  will 
allow  ?"  said  the  gentleman  of  the  green  shooting  jacket,  and  crested 
buttons,  looking  knowingly  at  the  'Deacon. 

"  Oh,  any  thing  to  oblige  Mr.  Rattler,  ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  the 
'Deacon. 

•'  Perhaps,  then,  the  gentleman  will  double  it,  as  I  lost  before," 
said  the  honest  keeper. 

"Be  it  so— whether  I  give  you  four  sovereigns,  or  nothing." 

"  You're  a  gentleman.'' 
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"You  will  perceive,  Deacon,  that  I  told  you  the  truth,  when  I  said 
I  was  once  a  good  shot,  and  only  wanted  practice  to  be  as  good  as 
ever.  I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection,  that  all  which  the  Cap* 
tain  and  I  smite,  mortally,  we  present  to  the  farmers  on  whose  land 
they  fall  ?'* 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  the  'Deacon,  scratching  his  head,  "It  would 
be  something  new,  I  believe  here,  to  be  giving  farmers  hares,  and 
pheasants ;  but  as " 

"And,  after  all,  it  is  on  their  crops  they  feed/'  and  Mr.  Rattler 
cast  an  eye  around  him,  and  saw  the  frightful  destruction  they  had 
made  in  a  late  crop  of  wheat  before  them.  "And  in  my  opinion  they 
are  the  most  fitting  to  receive  the  results  of  our  labors.  The  sport  of 
the  thing  is  the  only  consideration  that  a  gentleman  should  require ; 
the  emolument!  pooh!  ridiculous;  a  thought,  the  contemplation  of 
which,  is  only  fitting  for  a  fishmonger  to  entertain;  one  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  proprietorship  of  a  croft." 

The  worthy  Archdeacon  thought,  though  we  are  bound  to  say,  he 
had  more  prudence  than  to  give  utterance  to  it,  that  the  logic  was  as 
disgracefid  to  the  speaker,  as  his  prodigality  was  disproportioned  to 
the  means  of  any  man,  save  a  stock-broker's  only  son ;  and  even 
then,  it  was  his  firm  detennination  to  place  it  under  the  immediate 
guardianship  of  his  darling,  Miss  Betsy,  and  that  too,  on  the  very 
morning  of  their  wedding.  He,  however,  nodded  assent  to  all  that 
his  intended  son-in-law  had  stated,  and  had  scarcely  done  so,  when 
up  rose,  with  a  noise  that  again  nearly  terrified  Mr.  Rattler  on  his 
back,  a  whole  hive  of  pheasants. 

We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  a  usual  thing  to  see  a  hive  of  pheasants 
rise  at  once,  but  this  was  early  in  the  season,  and  the  'Deacon  has 
often  been  heard  to  boast,  that  his  glebes  would  average  twenty  in  a 
field,  so  that  the  reader  may  imagine  that  this  was  something  like 
the  country  for  sport. 

They  had  scarcely  got  their  wings  levelled,  when  off*  went  half-a- 
dozen  shots,  just  like  crackers  do  on  the  fifth  of  November,  and  on 
looking  under  the  smoke,  it  was  discovered  that  half-a-dozen  cock 
birds  had  pecked  the  grass. 

"  Hoo-ra w,v  said  Raby,  "  I  am  sure  I  killed  two,"  there  could  not 
be  a  surer  manifestation  of  his  being  a  young  shot,  than  giving  utter- 
ance to  any  ebullition  of  feeling,  or  silly  triumph  in  the  field. — The  old 
sportsman  never  talks — certainly,  never  triumphs. 

The  'Deacon  admitted  it,  and  heartily  congratulated  him  on  his 
success ;  winking  to  the  keeper,  however,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it 
was  all  chance. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Rattler  to  his  carrier,  and  who  was  one  of  the 
keepers  of  Oakmote,  "you  must  keep  an  exact  account  of  whose  field 
we  kill  upon.  The  proprietors  shall  not  be  cheated  of  a  feather — 
ha,  ha,  ha.     They  will  be  delighted — wont  they  'Deacon." 

"Hik,  hik— no  doubt." 

"And  what  they  cannot  use,  let  them  sell,"  interjected  the 
Captain. 
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(Bang,  bang,  bang bang,  bang bang.) 

"Hooza  again/'  said  tbe  silly  Mr.  Rattler,  as  be  saw  fall  to  bis 
share,  another  rattling  brace.  Why,  upon  my  honor,  'Deacon,  there 
is  no  more  difficulty  in  shooting  them  here,  than  in  hitting  the  doors  of 
your  parish  church,  if  selected  for  a  mark.  Now,  this  is  some  thing. 
Remember,  keeper,  you  only  killed  one,  that  time,"  said  the  same 
talkative  young  gentleman  to  the  keeper,  who  had  just  missed  with 
his  left-hand  barrel. 

"I'll  take  a  sacramental  oath  that  I  killed  two;  that  middle  bird 
is  mine." 

"If  you  offer  to  gather  him  though,  as  your  share,"  said  the  Captain, 
"I'll  knock  you  down." 

"Oh,  you  missed,"  said  two  or  three  voices  at  once  to  the 
keeper. 

And  the  keeper  lost  his  temper,  but  did  not  show  it,  a  sure  way  to 
improve  a  man's  shooting.  This  then  gave  Mr.  Rattler  one  a-head, 
which  he  afterwards  lost,  but  soon  recovered  it,  with  two  more,  and 
by  this  time,  the  earners  said  they  could  carry  no  more,  four  of  them 
being  literally  weighed  down,  although  they  had  distributed  some  at 
every  farm  house  they  had  come  to,  or  that  was  at  all  convenient. 

The  'Deacon  was  glad,  when  he  heard  this,  and  began  to  breathe 
with  something  like  personal  comfort,  and  not  like  as  if  he  had 
been  laboring  all  the  time  under  the  mortifying  influence  of  an 
asthma. 

The  difficulty  was  obviated  in  the  most  mortifying  manner,  by 
Mr.  Rattler  proposing  the  next  farm  house  as  a  depot,  "and  then," 
said  the  sanguinary  destroyer  of  the  'Deacon's  game,  and  appetite, 
"  we  will  commence  with  renewed  vigor,  now  that  my  hand's  in,  I 
shall  never  miss  a  shot  And  as  heaven  knows  they  want  thinning,  we 
shall  try  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  grower  of  cabbage-sprouts  in 
the  parish,"  and  down  fell  a  brace  of  hares.  The  'Deacon  looked 
in  his  face,  and  then  at  his  watch,  to  see  if  dinner  time  would  ever 
come.  Alas!  it  wanted  four  hours.  The  'Deacon  then  thought, 
merely  thought,  what  a  blessing  it  would  be,  if  a  gun  would  burst. 
He  saw  the  care  and  industry  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in  laying 
prostrate,  low,  before  his  face.  He  saw  the  produce  of  the  game- 
laws,  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  the  awe  that  his  tenantry  had  for 
the  very  "  seat"  of  a  bare,  in  helpless  destruction,  before  his  face,  and 
still  the  day  would  not  wane.  Helpless,  sanguinary  destruction; 
ruthless,  indiscriminate  butchery.  Hares,  partridges,  pheasants, 
even  rabbits  and  jack  snipe,  were  not  too  inconsiderate  to  merit  the 
destroyers'  attention.  It  was  bloody;  and  the  ass  of  a  keeper  kept 
blazing  away,  as  fast  as  any  other  villain,  to  win  his  bet.  He  waited 
to  catch  that  industrious  gentleman's  eye,  and  having  done  so,  just 
gave  him  a  shot  with  his  own  pair,  loaded  as  they  were,  with  both  fire 
and  water,  and  not  only  lightened  upon  the  keeper,  but  shewed  him, 
that  some  thunder  might  follow.  The  keeper  durst  not  waste  even 
shot  and  powder  afterwards,  and  was  consequently  swindled  out  of 
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his  bet,  together  with  two  ten  shillings  that  he  had  laid  to  two  fires, 
with  a  portion  of  Mr.  Rattler  and  the  Captain's  suite. 

The  keeper  wished  our  hero  in  a  place  which  we  shall  not  eren 
name. 

And  Mr.  Rattler  asked  him,  seriously,  if  he  were  cured  of  taking 
"sacramental  oaths/'  about  lies. 

The  'Deacon  tried  one  desperate  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, which  was  no  other  than  sending  an  express  to  the  rectory, 
that  Miss  Betsy  Bang  should  send  word  to  the  field,  that  she  was 
suddenly  taken  ill. 

As  soon  as  the  news  arrived,  it  was  naturally  to  be  supposed,  that 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  stopping  any  further  operation  on  the  part 
of  her  susceptible  parent. 

But  oh,  Mr  Rattler,  what  sort  of  a  lover  are  you,  sir  ?  and  we 
wish  to  apostrophize  you  respectfully,  who  could  allow  the  charms 
of  Miss  Betsy  to  be  neglected  for  those  of  a  gun,  and  a  few  dirty 
spaniels.     We  ask  the  question,  did  you  not  do  so  ? 

Now  this  was  worse  than  ever;  the  Deacon  could  not,  with  any 
propriety,  stay;  and  the  butchery  was  to  go  on  in  his  absence;  he 
hinted  at  the  remarks  that  would  be  indulged  in  by  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood, if  any  thing  serious  were  to  happen  Miss  Betsy,  and  her 
father  having  a  shooting  party,  and  the  sport  going  on,  whilst  she 
was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation  Mr.  Rattler,  and  the  Captain, 
however,  showed  the  most  mortifying  contempt  for  the  opinion  or 
scandal  of  even  the  whole  county. 

"I  am  fearful  it  is  something  very  dangerous,  or  they  would  never 
have  sent  off  in  such  a  hurry.     I  am  fearful — — " 

"  Then,  my  dear  Deacon,  the  sooner  you  get  to  her  assistance  the 
better;  and  as  my  gun  is  getting  hot  and  frightfully  dirty,  you  will 
confer  a  favor  by  lending  me  yours,  whilst  my  servant  cleans  mine ; 
my  hand  was  never  better  in,  and  111  make  this  a  day  to  talk  of," 
said  the  unfeeling  young  gentleman,  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
Deacon's  gun,  and  transferring  his  own  to  one  of  the  keepers. 

"Was  she  very  bad?"  asked  the  Deacon,  to  the  messenger,  giving 
him  a  wink,  seeing  how  things  had  turned. 

"  Oh,  horrible,"  said  the  gentleman  on  horseback,  mistaking  the 
motive  of  his  intimation. 

The  Deacon  rushed  away  in  dispair,  scarcely  reminding  them  that 
ho  should  expect  them  to  dinner.  He  durst  not  tell  his  daughters, 
for  fear  they  should  ridicule  his  want  of  judgement,  to  allow,  (for 
by  this  time  he  had  almost  began  to  suspect  that  the  whole  affair 
might  be  one  of  the  "effects"  that  he  had  heard  some  slight  mention 
of)  himself  to  be  so  completely  victimized.  He  began  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Rattler's  heart,  as  respected  Miss  Betsy,  was  not  exactly  in  the 
right  place,  and  this  made  him  more  moody  than  ever,  and  more 
afraid  to  meet  his  accomplished,  though  somewhat  tyrannical  daugh- 
ters ;  for  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  the  fact,  the  Miss  Bangs  did 
certainly  use  their  prerogative — that  of  inflicting  a  proper  portion  of 
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domestic  tyranny,  on  their  natural  protector,  be  he  father,  or  be  he 
husband,  a  little  too  severely :  and  the  'Deacon  loved  submission, 
probably  on  the  principle,  that  the  greatest  tyrants  are  ever  the 
greatest  slaves,  when  it  m  their  turn  to  kneel  and  without  wishing 
to  be  too  disquisitoiial,  the  gentle,  and  the  silent  friend,  with  whom 
the  reader  has  been  for  some  time  communing,  may  mutually  bene- 
fit each  other,  by  pausing  a  few  seconds,  just  to  chat  over  the  re- 
sults deducible  from  one  or  two  of  the  foregoing  scenes,  and  more 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  'Deacon  and  his  keeper. 

And  thus  we  think  it  will  be  proved,  that  though  the  one  has  shewn 
some  subtlety,  and  both  a  great  deal  of  cunning,  yet  we  think  it  will 
be  seen,  that  the  merit  of  this  species  of  worldly  qualification 
is  but  a  poor  adjunct,  even  to  the  furthering  of  the  views  of  roguery. 

The  intimates  of  cunning,  are  little  mindedness,  and  selfishness — 
its  sure  allies,  its  inseparable  concomitants.  Without  wishing  to  be 
over  severe  with  the  'Deacon,  we  ask  the  reader,  is  not  this  the  fact  P 
Without  deigning  to  dwell  on  the  gamekeeper,  who  is  merely  a  ruf- 
fian, like  most  other  gamekeepers  in  the  universe — is  it  not  appa- 
rent ?  not  wishing  to  exalt  Mr.  Rattler,  too  highly  in  thy  good  opi- 
nion, for  his  sagacity  and  penetration — did  he  not  discover  all  this 
in  about  fifteen  minutes  ?  and,  has  he  not  proved  to  thee,  that  the 
possessors  of  honor,  moral  worth,  and  charity — when  they  demean 
themselves  to  so  frightful  a  condescension,  can  fight  cunning  with 
its  own  spear-grass,  dismay  it  and  trample  it  into  the  mow  of  scorn, 
and  loathed  contempt ;  as  thistles  and  obnoxious  weeds  are  rejected 
from  wholesome  fodder  and  thrown  for  pigs  to  wallow  on. 

Shun,  then,  this  most  contemptible  of  all  terrene  qualifications — 
cunning — and  the  other  synonymous  relations  we  have  just  men- 
tioned. The  only  thing  that  can  be  shewn  in  favor  of  it,  is,  that  it 
is  industrious  and  always  at  work — so  the  fabricator  of  the  gossamer ; 
yet,  a  little  zephyr,  with  one  puff  of  her  sweet  pure  breath,  shall  clear 
a  million  of  acres. 

Cunning  is  the  aliquant  of  talent ;  as  hypocrisy  is  of  religion ;  all 
the  threes  in  the  universe  cannot  make  ten :  the  most  calculating 
cunning  cannot  make  the  aliquot  of  that  which  it  simulates — 
talent. 

The  day's  slaughter  we  are  happy  to  say,  was  at  last  ended,  and 
the  gentlemen,  on  repairing  to  the  rectory,  full  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions as  to  Miss  Betsy's  health,  were  agreeably  relieved  on  seeing 
her,  soon  after  they  had  dressed  for  dinner,  and  looking  certainly  en- 
chanting, considering  the  late  state  of  her  health. 

The  'Deacon,  at  the  express  command  of  all  the  eyes  of 
his  daughters,  made  his  friends  as  heartily  welcome,  as  the 
nature  of  his  mortification  would  permit,  still  the  young  ladies 
found  that  it  was  actually  requisite,  to  keep  their  eyes  in  full  play 
upon  him,  or  he  might  have  relapsed  into  one  of  his  gloomy  re- 
veries, and  when  they  perceived  that  his  conversation  had  a  tendency 
to  ask  "  how  many  head  of  game " 

"Papa,  Mr.  Rattler,  I  am  sure — nor,  indeed,  the  Captain,  shall  I 
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assist  — "  and  then  the  rest  were  certain  to  interpose,  which  shewed 
good  breeding,  and  a  proper  regard  to  the  wants  of  their  guests. 

"  Still  the  worthy  'Deacon's  thoughts,  that  is  if  we  may  judge  of 
his  words,  verged  towards  the  sanguinary  day,  and  like  a  man  who 
has  just  received  a  writ,  and  convinces  you  he  does  not  value  it  or 
the  plaintiff  a  fig,  by  beginning  with  the  most  remote  subject,  and  al- 
ways ending,  by  shewing  that  his  opponent  is  an  ass  and  the  writ  a 
mere  piece  of  worthless  parchment.  So  with  the  poor  'Deacon  ;  if  he 
commenced  on  theology,  a  thing  we  are  very  apt  to  do,  when  we  are 
in  trouble,  he  would  get  from  David  to  Nimrod,  from  hunting  to 
shooting,  from  shooting  the  wild  boars  of  Caucasus,  to  the  white 
bears  on  the  Greenland  ice-bergs,  and  then  by  an  extraordinary  tran- 
sit, certainly,  to  pheasant-shooting  generally,  then  to  pheasant-shoot- 
ing particularly,  and  then  to  how  many  had  been  shot 

Papa,  the  wine." 
Papa,  some  pig," 

Papa," — a  glance  from  the  eyes  again,  and  then  the  'Deacon 
commenced  on  theology  once  more;  but  his  daughters  never  let  him 
get  further  than  Nimrod.  The  sighs  of  the  'Deacon  were  subdued 
by  the  glances  of  the  young  ladies.  It  was  a  struggle,  and  was, 
as  all  struggles  are,  amusing  to  all  but  the  belligerents. 

Our  friends  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  the  young  collegian, 
Adolphus  Bang,  was  not  in  the  field ;  but  more  so  to  find  that  he 
was  not  even  at  dinner.  The  fact  was,  that  young  gentleman,  had 
more  feeling  than  the  Captain  and  his  young  friend  ;  for,  instead  of 
wasting  his  time  in  so  unintellectual  an  amusement  as  shooting,  he 
had  gone  to  Oakmote,  to  console  with  Mr.  James  Bowling  ;  to  talk 
philosophy  with  him,  or,  indeed  any  thing  else ;  for,  to  do  the  young 
gentleman  justice,  he  had  a  very  accommodating  spirit — he  was 
wishful  to  amuse  him,  in  the  absence  of  his  friends,  and  to  court — 
we  will  tell  the  truth — the  rich  adopted  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Landrose. 

Now  Emmaline  never  allowed  Mr.  Adolphus  Bang  to  say  a 
civil  thing,  let  alone  pay  attention  to  her,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Rattler.  Singular,  but,  in  his  presence  their  courtship  was  most 
flagrant.  This  was  the  cause  then  of  the  absence  of  the  Deacon's 
eldest  hope. 

It  is  said  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  things.  It  is  certain  that,  at 
an  early  hour,  there  was  an  end  to  the  Rector's  feast,  for  unless  the 
heart  be  merry  the  dish  is  unsavory :  where  care  sitteth  as  a  guest, 
the  glowing  goblet  shall  make  more  dull  the  whole ;  and  so  it  proved, 
all  were  glad  when  the  feast  was  done ;  but  none  so  glad  as  Mr. 
Rattler ;  he  sprang  upon  his  horse  with  a  bound  ;  for  this  was  the 
first  time,  since  his  entrance  into  Oakmote,  that  he  had  not  seen  his 
first,  his  last,  his  only  sweet,  sweetheart — excuse  the  homely  phrase ; 
for,  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one,  after  all,  that  we  could  select,  out  of 
all  love's  vocabulary,  to  express  our  full  meaning.  The  selfish  mind- 
ednessofthe  Miss  Bangs,  as  compared  with  the  generosity  of  soul 
and  humanity  of  feeling,  which  is  the  choicest  virtue  of  ail,  of  his  own 
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slender  Emmaline,  contrasted  to  his  mind,  as  powerfully  as  did  her 
elegant  form  and  spirited  beauty,  with  the  more  robust  figures, 
and  square  faces,  of  the  young  ladies  at  the  Rectory. 

It  was  getting  somewhat  late  as  they  threw  the  reins  of  their  well 
warmed  steeds,  to  their  servants  ;  who  were  preceded  in  their  attempt 
to  give  the  signal  of  their  arrival,  as  Mr.  Rattler  was  in  gTeat  fear, 
lest  his  only  hope  on  earth  might  have  retired  for  the  evening;  for 
early  hours,  as  we  have  already  stated,  were  the  order  generally  at 
Oakmote.  It  was  not  the  lateness  of  the  evening  which  so  much 
terrified  the  lover,  as  the  dread  that  his  mistress  might  not  be  disposed 
to  see  her  admirer,  after  his  spending  the  evening  with  other  ladies, 
and  one  of  them,  too,  having  been  honored  with  a  special  toast ;  to  say 
the  least,  it  was  invidious  ;  even  under  the  cloak  of  its  being  a  shooting 
party — to  ask  the  young  gentlemen  without  the  young  ladies,  espe- 
cially when  there  were  such  attractions  at  the  Rectory,  and,  particu- 
larly when  those  attractions  were  to  be  brought  into  full  force,  which 
had  been  done  to  the  very  letter — it  was  obviously  concerted. 

Mr.  Rattler  felt  all  this,  and  he  feared  a  bit  of  love-revenge,  that 
species  of  vengeance  which  is  most  figuratively  enforced  by  the  pro- 
verb, that  talks  about  "  spiting  the  face  by  mutilating  one  of  its  most 
useful  features."  Now,  Mr.  Rattler  was  of  no  such  school  of  philos- 
ophy, the  truth  is,  instead  of  having  any  such  feelings  towards 
this  distinguishing  member  of  the  dear  young  lady's  face,  he  would 
have  signed  off  all  right  and  title  to  Miss  Bang,  Miss  Hicks,  and  we 
were  going  to  say  his  mother;  though  we  trust  he  is  not  quite  so 
unnatural — to  kiss  her  lips,  aye,  her  fingers,  as  he  heard  her  silvery, 
lute-like  voice  call  out  in  ecstasy,  but  not  for  his  ear — "they  are 
come." 

One  thing  he  did  do,  and  that  was  under  a  simulation  of  the  usual 
ceremony  of  greeting — he  nearly  squeezed  the  halves  of  her  fingers 
off;  and,  but  for  the  mortifying  entrance  of  two  or  three  other  ladies, 
some  of  the  foregoing  wishes  would  have  stood  a  very  fair  chance  of 
fruition;  for  Mr.  Rattler's  lips,  as  has  since  been  very  satisfac- 
torily proved,  were  not  more  that  two  inches  and  a  quarter  off  those, 
towards  which  he  had  such  a  desperate  intention. 

Now  Emmaline  was  glad — and  there  is  an  end  of  it. 

Now  Mr.  Rattler  saw  it,  and  so  might  the  Captain ;  but,  like  a 
very  silly  fellow,  he  was  looking  at  the  eldest  sister  of  his  friend's 
admiration ;  and  Mr.  Rattler  said,  if  he  were  a  real  friend,  he  would 
have  seen  his  happiness. 

The  Captain  granted  the  hypothesis ;  but  he  is  a  blunt  man,  and 
he  said  that  every  man  should  look  at  home,  and  he  will  always  find 
enough  to  see. 

And  this  was  the  first  night  of  the  full  moon,  and  they  all  took  a 
walk  on  the  lawn  to  look  at  it. 

And  it  so  happened  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  Raby  had 
been  honored  with  Einmaline's  arm ;  and  he  called  her  name  "Angel," 
in  honor  of  the  occasion ;  and  he  called  the  place  Elysium,  which 
may  be  seen  to  this  day. 
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And  all  were  happy  at  Oakmote. 

And  all  families  will  ever  be  so,  that  have  the  blessings  of  the  poor, 
and  the  gratitude  of  their  dependants.  And  the  stranger  met  with 
hospitality  in  this  land. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 


It  was  at  the  conclusion  of  a  beautiful  autumnal  day,  and  some  few 
evenings  after  the  one  which  we  dwelt  on  with  such  pleasure,  in  our 
last  chapter,  that  Mr.  James  Bowling,  the  first  day  of  his  going  out, 
Mr.  Pilcher,  and  Mr.  Rattler,  were  taking  their  afternoon's  ride. 
And  whilst  doing  so,  they  met  a  farmer-like  looking  man,  and 
though  not  in  the  usual  garb  of  a  working  man,  it  was  very  easy  to 
see,  by  the  premature  stoop  in  liis  back,  the  bend  in  his  knees,  and 
by  his  hardened  hands,  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  hard  soil.  Perhaps 
he  would  have  passed  the  desultory  cavalcade  unobserved,  but  it  was 
seen,  that  the  instant  the  gentlemen  came  in  sight,  which  was 
rather  suddenly,  he  averted  his  head,  and  evidently  did  not  wish  to 
be  known.  They  had  scarcely  rounded  the  turn  of  the  lane,  when 
they  met  a  respectably  clad  female,  and  she  also  attempted  to  turn 
away  her  face,  but  Raby  got  a  slight  glance  at  it,  and  though  he 
thought  he  must  know  it,  Raby  was  too  well  bred  to  look  per- 
tinaciously into  the  face  of  the  most  humble,  whatever  might  be  his 
curiosity. 

And  as  he  passed  on,  he  turned  round  upon  his  seat,  and  saw  that 
whoever  they  were,  they  had  large  bundles,  and  appeared  much 
fatigued.  He  had  scarcely  made  the  remark,  ere  he  met  two  more, 
a  boy  and  girl,  and  they  too  hung  their  heads;  and  though  one  made 
a  curtsy,  and  the  other  a  bow,  it  was  evident  they  were  either 
ashamed  of  what  they  were  doing,  or  did  not  wish  to  be  known. 
Raby  was  a  little  behind  his  friends,  but  soon  as  he  got  up,  both  asked 
him  at  once  if  those  were  not  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  Clods. 
Mr.  Rattler  confirmed  their  suspicion,  by  stating  at  once,  that  it  was 
his  impression;  and,  indeed,  he  was  convinced,  that  it  must 
be  they. 

The  whole  party  felt  grieved  that  the  family  should  have  passed 
their  late  friends,  in  the  gloomy  way  they  had;  but  Raby  thinking, 
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there  must  be  something  wrong,  at  once  turned  round  his  horse's 
head,  and  cantered  after  them.  He  passed  all  the  family,  for  it  was 
they,  in  the  same  way  he  had  done  before;  and  at  last  coming  up 
to  its  head,  said. 

"What,  Mr.  Clod,  did  you  not  know  me,  that  you  passed  me  in 
the  way  you  did  ?" 

Mr.  Clod  simply  put  his  hard  hand  to  his  forehead,  which  also 
covered  his  eyes;  but  Mr.  Rattler  soon  perceived  a  few  spasmodic 
twitchings,  busily  employed  in  separating  his  upper  lip  from  the  lower; 
and  then  he  attempted  to  speak,  but  could  not,  and  his  head  fell  upon 
his  breast,  and  his  hand  straight  down  beside  him,  as  if  he  had  no 
further  employment  for  it.  Mr.  Rattler  was  about  to  make  some 
further  enquiry,  or  offer  some  words  of  condolence,  when  he  found 
some  one  gently  take  his  hand,  and  in  a  second,  he  felt  warm 
tears  gushing  upon  it.  He  turned  round,  and  perceived  that  it  was 
his  old  friend,  and  warm-hearted  hostess,  Mrs.  Clod,  who  was  weeping 
and  trembling  beside  him,  as  if  her  heart  was  bursting. 

By  this  time  the  remainder  of  the  group  was  up,  and  the  little 
girl  put  her  arm  round  her  mother's  neck,  whilst  the  boy  went  and 
seized  the  listless  hand  of  his  father. 

"  Cum,  nea,  mother,  dear  mother,  you  promis't  me  you  would 
#not — I  con  work,  the  Lord  never  deserts  those  who  walk  in  his  ways." 
Still  the  poor  object  of  this  tender  appeal,  trembled  more  violently 
than  before,  and  Raby  felt  from  the  increasing  tightness  of  the  grasp, 
that  it  was  to  be  feared  the  poor  creature  would  faint,  so  he  imme- 
diately sprang  off  his  horse. 

"Mother,  mother,"  said  the  poor  daughter,  striving  to  hide 
her  tears,  as  she  assisted  Mr.  Rattler  in  holding  her  insensible 
parent 

"Mother,"  said  the  son,  "don't,  don't; — comfort  my  feather;  you 
done  so  all  along,  there  now,  cum;  both  me  and  Sally  con  work, 
and  we'll  go  to  sarvice,  and  keep  feather,  and  yo  a  ledy." 

"Never,  never,"  said  the  father,  "I  con  work  too,  for  that 
matter;  cum,  my  love,  look  up." 

"Now,  madam,"  gently,  said  Mr.  Rattler,  as  he  saw  her  reviving 
"  you  will  soon  be  better — -come,  then,"  continued  her  supporter,  in 
a  voice  that  was  scarcely  audible. 

"  Oh,  Mester  Rattler,  I  was  afraid  o'  this." 

"Of  what,  my  dear  madam,  what  ?— do  tell  me — what  can  have 
befallen  you  ?  has  there  been  any  death  ?  I  perceive  here  are  both 
your  children;  what 
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"I  am  a  branded  felon :  I  have  no  whoam ;  my  poor  wife  has  non, 
my  chil " 

"Neau,  feather,  dunnot  talk  i'  that  way;  yo'n  two  children  as  loves 
you;  'Honor  thy-  feather  and  mother  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land.'  Neau,  feather,  dosent  booth  me  and  sister 
honor  yo." 
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"God,  in  his  mercy,  bless  you  booth;  Christ,  the  only  comforter 
of  the  afflicted  and  the  poor,  help  you;  you  are  my  only  hopes 
now,"  said  the  sorrowing  parent,  placing  his  hard  hands  on  each  of 
their  fair  heads. 

"Amen,"  said  the  two  dutiful  children,  as  they  dropped  down  on 
their  knees  to  receive  his  blessing. 

"  Well  then,  feather,  be  happy,"  said  the  son,  "what  is  money, 
goods,  or  londs,  if  your  children  are  undutiful,  and  return  your  care 
and  goodness  like  the  prodigal  ?" 

"The'art  a  good  lad,  Ruchert — but  what — what  have  I  done  that 
I  should  be  soud  up  ?  I  forgive  all  my  enemies;  but  I  am  the 
first  ith  family  that  ever  was." 

"  Sold  up !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Bowling,  as  he  witnessed  the  whole 
scene. 

"Every  thing,  but  these  few  things  here,  and  th'  out  door  stock, 
and  they  may  tak  that  too,  now.  I  connot — I  oonnot,  face  my 
neighbours.     I " 

"Well,  well, but,  Jonathan,  we  ha'  gettin  poor  little  Billy's  things 
back,  let  us  be  thankful  for  that ;  it  would  have  broken  my  heart,  I 
verily  believe,  if  they  had  soud  poor  Billy's  bits  of  clooths ;  he  was 
my  youngest,  and  I  think  it  would  be  hard  if  his  mother  would  not 
keep  his  bits  of  things  as  a  remembrance  that  he  once  blest  her  knee. 
I  have  got  all  but  oue  little  waistcoat,  and  his  whistle,  and  perhaps, 
they  was  lost.  ^So  come,  Jonathan,  that  will  be  a  comfort  to  you, 
I  know  it  will." 

"But  come,  my  good  dear  madam,  do — do  not  be  unhappy,  for 
to-morrow,  if  I  live,  1  will  come  and  drink  balm  tea.  Now  do  tell 
me  all  about  it — now  cheer  up." 

"Aye,  do  mother,"  said  Sally,  "you'll  see  how  I'll  work." 

Mrs.  Clod  then  set  to,  and  told  her  old  friend,  as  well  as  her  sobs 
would  permit  her,  that  just  as  her  husband  and  son  were  gone  to 
their  work,  in  some  remote  part  of  the  farm,  an  old  neighbour  of 
theirs,  one  Robert  Weaselstott,  and  two  more  men,  arrived  with  a 
large  cart  and  two  horses;  and,  merely  observing,  that  he  was  come 
to  serve  her  out,  deliberately  commenced  taking  down  their  furni- 
ture. On  seeing  this,  she  again  demanded  by  what  right,  when  one 
of  the  other  men,  after  some  entreaty,  told  her  that  it  was  a  distress 
from  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  office.  With  this,  she  and  her  daughter  left 
their  churning,  to  find  her  husband  and  son.  She  did  so,  and  they 
just  arrived  in  time  to  see  their  last  effects  pitched  upon  the  cart* 
The  goods,  through  the  hurry  and  reckless  manner  in  which  they 
were  stowed,  were  most  of  them  shamefully  smashed,  and  rendered 
valueless;  "and,"  continued  she,  "the  sale  which  took  place  to  day, 
shewed  it.  We  had  just  paid  our  rent,  and  the  time  they  give  as 
was  so  short,  or  we  could  ha'  managed  to  have  gotten  him  the 
money;  and  as  to  borrowing,  Jonathan,  I  believe,  would  sooner  die 
first;  indeed,  he  could  not  for  shame  tell  any  one  of  our  neighbours, 
and  so  they  were  obleeged  to  be  sold." 
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"And  they  were  all  sold,"  said  Mr.  Rattler,  with  a  deep  sigh,  hit 
face  pale,  and  his  lips  compressed. 

"  Except these,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Clod,  pointing  to  the  bun- 
dle that  held  "poor  Billy's  hits  of  things,"  again  relapsing  into 
tears. 

"  Come,  be  of  good  cheer ;  I  have  heard  of  this  Sharpwrit  before — 
and  the  money  was  paid  you  say  ?" 

And  then  Mr.  Clod  told  the  rest,  how  he  had  left  the  stamped  re- 
ceipt; and  in  few,  all  about  it  from  first  to  last.  And  again  Mr.  Rattler 
told  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  in  which  the  Captain  and  Mr.  James 
Bowling  heartily  joined.  Mr.  Rattler  then  proposed,  as  they  seemed 
so  much  fatigued,  that  Mr.  Clod  should  get  upon  his  horse,  and  take 
the  poor  partner  of  his  toils  and  cares,  to  his  bankrupt  home,  behind 
him ;  he  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  them  to  accept  his  offer,  but 
they  most  respectfully  declined  it. 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Clod  getting  hold  of  Mr.  Rattler's  hand,  "no, 
Mr.  Rattler,  your  kind  words  has  done  more   good    to   my    sinkin 
heart  and  droopin  limbs,  than  the  assistance  of  a   chariot  to   cany 
them  to  their  destination,  could  ha'  done.    Yo  ha*  poured  the  balm 
of  pity  into  my  wounded  mind ;  thank  God,  there  is  still  good  Sama- 
ritans by  the  way  side ;  I  shall  not  apologize  to  you  for  the  grasp  of 
this  hard  hand ;  believe  me,  it  is  a  token  for  the  goodness  and  respect 
which   you  have   always  bestowed  upon   this  humble     woman;  it 
is  the  only  i*eturn  that  I  can  make  yo,  sir ;  the  poor  have  not  many 
means  of  manifesting   their  gratitude ;    then  receive   this   humble 
grasp  as  the  only  way  in  which  I  con  express  mine*  And  now,  away 
pride,  and  all  vain  remnants  of  it,  for  what  could  be  a  greater  proof 
that  there  was  still  some  of  its  poisoning   influence   lurkin  in   ihfs 
stubborn  heart  of  mine,  than  the  fact   of  my    bein  ash  am 'd  to  go 
to  my  home.  If  it  has  pleased  God,  in  his  omnipotent  Providence 
to  humble  me,  it  con  only  be  argued  thus — either  that  his  pleasure  is 
not  ray  pleasure,  or  that  he  does  not  know  which  is  best  for  us.  The 
best  and  wisest  whilst  he  sojourned  on  earth,  had  no  place  to  rest  his 
head,  no  home  to  place  his  foot ;  and  shall  I  be  more  exalted   than 
he  ? — no  !  legions  of  angels  could  be  called  to  his  defence,  yet  he  sub- 
mitted.    I  am  afear'd  that  my  first  feelings,  on  discoverin  what  had 
bin  done,  partook  of  that  most  unwholesome  of  all  passions — revenge, 
even  within  these  last  few  minutes  pride  lurked  in   this   unworthy 
breast ;  away.      Our  misconduct,  with  reverence  I  say  it,  has   not 
brout  it  on — nothin  con  be  shameful  that  the  Lord  wills  ;  we  have 
still  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  left  us — our  health  ;  we  are 
strong,  we  are  united ;   we  have  still  friends  that  will  welcome  us  on 
our  return,  though  the  hearth  may  be  coud.     Come,  then,  my  good 
wife,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  christians  I  state  it,  never  since  it 
pleased  the  Disposer  of  all  good,  to  bless  my  quiet  home  with   thee 
to  be  my  helpmate,  have  I  e'er  cum  in  from  a  day's  toil,   but  the 
ready  welcome  met  me  at  my  door.     If  thirsty,  a   cup  of  cheering 
drink  met  my  lips ;  if  wet  through,  a  change  of  easy   well  aired 
cloo-oths,  even  to  my  very  clogs :  was  presented,  before  my  well- 
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cooked  meal.  I  never  was  sick  an  hour  eh  my  life ;  and,  therefore 
never  seed  thy  fears  for  my  recovery ;  hut  I  know  what  they  would 
be.  I  never  knew  trouble  save  from  Billy's  deeoth,  and  this  to  day; 
but  oh !  how  could  I  have  withstood  either,  but  for  thee  ?  how  sinful 
to  complain  then! — come,  my  dutiful  children,  to-morrow  the  lowing 
herd  shall  welcome  the  well-known  u  cow-up,"  and  in  dumb  expres- 
sion, thank  the  hand  that  easies  their  rich-filled  teats.  Poor  Jewel, 
and  Captain,  man's  patient  drudges  would  sicken  soon,  if  th*  expectant 
provind  did  not  await  their  wrinny ;  and  cherpin  Dick,  little  red-breast, 
would  chatter  his  countless  scoudings,  if  tn  stable  door  should  be 
opened  but  five  minutes  too  late. — Welcome,  all  old  associates,  ready 
helpers;  the  sun  will  rise  as  brightly  as  he  did  before;  let  us  be  up 
to  welcome  him,  and  if  his  Maker  and  ours,  deems  it,  that  none  but 
the  humble  in  heart,  can  add  to  his  praise,  humble  me,  Lord,  that  I 
may  be  worthy.  Good  evening ;  and  may  God  always  fortify  you 
under  your  afflictions,  as  he  has  done  me;  and  may  he  reward  you 
all!"     And  this  christian  family  walked  on. 

Mr.  Rattler,  however,  begged  that  he  might  come  next  day,  ac- 
cording to  promise,  which  Mrs.  Clod  most  cordially  agreed  to,  and 
shook  his  hand  with  both  hers,  as  mothers  do  their  children's  ere  they, 
depart  on  a  long  journey. 

Mr.  Rattler  just  made  one  spring  to  his  horse,  and  away  all 
the  equestrians  dashed  on  towards  Oakmote,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
forming and  advising  with  Sir  John  Landrose.  There  was  little  said 
by  any  of  the  party ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  none  of  them  had  bene- 
fited by  the  pious  remarks  they  had  just  heard,  or  by  the  wonderful 
example  of  christian  meekness  and  forgiveness  their  eyes  had  just 
been  witness  to;  for  it  is  doubtful,  if  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  or  his 
agent,  had  been  met  with  in  their  progress,  but  our  duty  would  have 
been  to  present  the  reader  with  other  details,  save  those  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  him. 

The  Clods  were  well-known,  at  least  by  report,  at  Oakmote,  and 
more  so,  ever  after  the  ploughing-match ;  indeed,  so  much  so,  that 
the  ladies  had  intended  to  honor  Mrs.  Clod  with  a  visit  the  very 
next  time  they  rode  that  way.  Mr.  Rattler  blamed  himself  deeply 
for  not  having  gone  on  the  day  he  intended,  the  very  day  this  accident 
happened.  It  was  of  no  use  regretting  now;  something  active  must  be 
done. 

Sir  John  Landrose,  Mr.  Bowling,  and  Mr.  Singleton,  with  the 
whole  of  the  ladies,  were  acquainted  with  every  particular.  Sir 
John  was  too  deeply  affected  to  say  much,  and  speedily  left  the 
room. 

"  So,"  said  Emmaline,  after  turning  her  head  a  number  of  times, 
and  even  looking  quite  merry,  to  shew  that  she  was  made  of  sterner 
materials,  than  to  be  moved  by  any  distress  that  affected  less  than 
heroines,  "So  you  have  broken  up  all  our  amusements;  we  were 
going  to  have  all  sorts  of  fun,  and  you  have  destroyed  it;  could  you 
not  have  told  us  all  about  it  to-morrow,  after  dinner,  and  then  it 
would  not  have  mattered  ?" 
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"  Oh — those  who  are  so  inconsiderate  about  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  he  any  obstruction  to  their  amuse- 
ments," said  Mr.  Rattler,  delighted  to  see  that  the  hard-hearted 
speaker  could  scarcely  keep  the  tears  from  dropping  down  her  already 
shining  face. 

"  Oh — I  ask  your  pardon,  though ;  now,  for  instance,  Sir  John 
is  at  this  moment  ordering  his  carriage,  and,  before  now,  or  I  am 
mistaken,  Mrs.  May  is  ordered  to  take  a  ride  with  him,  and,  of 
course,  two  or  three  of  you  gallant  gentlemen  must  accompany  him, 
as  it  will  be  late  before  he  returns ;  so  that  the  evening's  amusements 
will  be  broken— oh,  what  stout-hearted,  considerate  gentlemen,  would 
all  of  you — of  course,  break  a  lance,  and  I  know  not  what,  for  a  lady's 
favor;  yet,  for  a  poor  friend,  and  she  a  female  too,  all  that  you  can 
do  is  to  come  and  tell  mawkish  stories,  with  long  faces,  about  wrongs 
and  injuries  inflicted— oh !  rare  age  ! — instead  of  boldly,  and,  like 
men,  seeking  out  the  miscreant  oppressors,  and  pitching  them  into 
a  horse-pond." 

"I  will  just  take  a  note  of  that,"  said  her  lover,  looking  at  her 
quite  as  knowingly  as  she  had  done. 

"Who  will  accompany  us?"  mildly  asked  Sir  John,  as  he  at  that 
moment  entered. 

"I  will,"  said  all  at  once. 

"No,"  said  Sir  John,  smiling,  the  carriage  will  not  hold  so 
many;  to-morrow,  as  many  can  go  as  choose;  but  to  night  Mr. 
Singleton " 

"And  I,  as  a  favor,  Sir  John,"  said  Mr.  Rattler— "you  see  there 
is  no  attraction  here  to  keep  me,"  said  the  same  unfeeling  speaker, 
in  an  under  tone,  to  Emmaline. 

"I  am  glad  there  are  attractions  any  where  for  so  great  a 
hero;  my  aspirations  are  simple  and  confined;"  and  then  the  young 
lady,  before  Mr.  Rattler,  shot  a  smile  at  young  Bang,  who  was 
nursing  her  fan  ;  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  tender  token,  returned 
it  tenfold. 

And  Mr.  Rattler  laughed,  and  left  the  room. 

And  soon  the  carriage  whisked  down  the  drive ;  and  slyly  peeped 
between  the  curtain  folds  the  eyes  of  one  that  never  could  be  satia- 
ted by  looking  at  an  object,  which  that  carriage  contained;  nor  did 
she  take  them  off,  so  long  as  one  straining  glimpse  could  be  got  of 
its  parting  form. 

"Miss  Emmaline  come,"  said  young  Bang,  "can  you  never  bear 
him — Sir  John,  out  of  sight?" 

And  Emmaline  looked  at  the  intruder,  and  smiled;  and  we  believe 
that  we  have  some  memoranda  somewhere,  in  which  that  young 
lady  hinted  that  night,  that  very  night,  to  Mrs.  Singleton  that 
she  positively  thought,  or  something  like  it,— young  Bang  was  a 
ninny. 

"I  wish  the  Deacon  heard  you"  said  Mrs.  Singleton,  and  they 
both  laughed. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


When  the  worthy  party  arrived  at  the  home  of  the  Clods,  they  were 
somewhat  astonished  to  find,  instead  of  bare  walls,  and  a  fireless 
grate,  a  table  with  some  smoking  tea  on,  and  as  good  a  fire  as  the 
one  Mrs.  May  had  left  in  the  kitchen  of  Oakmote.  Sir  John  and  his 
friends,  were  a  little  surprised  at  this,  but  soon  found  it  was  but  in 
one  room  that  all  this  comfort  was  observable;  all  the  rest  being  dark 
and  cheerless.  When  Sir  John  entered,  all  rose  up,  and  then  it  was 
that  his  quick  penetration  surmised  the  cause  of  this  welcome 
alteration ;  for  he  soon  found  his  hand  in  the  warm  grasp  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Milds — a  good  man,  whom  Sir  John  had  visited  several  times 
during  his  stay  at  Oakmote,  Sir  John  shook  the  hand  of  the  worthy 
christian  preceptor,  most  cordially — it  was  a  pleasing  meeting,  on  a 
glorious  occasion,  and  their  friendship  lasts  to  this  hour. 

When  the  rest  of  the  party,  consisting  of  the  Clod  family,  Mrs. 
Clod's  brother,  who  had  come  some  miles  to  assist  his  unhappy 
sister,  and  Mrs.  Milds,  all  arose  up  for  the  purpose  of  leaving 
the  new  comers,  and  their  respected  pastor  together;  Sir  John 
mildly  forbade  it;  but  said,  that  Mrs.  May,  and  Mrs.  Clod,  might 
probably  have  some  little  affairs  to  arrange;  and  so  they,  with  the 
children  retired,  and  a  second  fire  was  made  in  another  room,  which 
enabled  the  good  Mrs.  May  to  commence  operations,  and,  like  ma- 
gic, two  or  three  most  exhilarating  refreshments  were  produced. 
Then  Sir  John  and  the  good  curate  got  each  a  pipe,  and  the  tobacco 
being  excellent,  and  the  first  brew  of  Mrs.  May's  spiced  wine  being 
unanimously  pronounced  still  better,  actually  the  philanthropic  Sir 
John,  and  the  tender-hearted  and  Rev.  Mr.  Milds,  the  preceptor  of 
the  Clods — instead  of  ever  once  mentioning  the  melancholy  business 
they  had  come  upon,  edified  Mr.  Clod,  who  listened  as  attentively  as 
ever  did  the  disciples  of  Plato,  in  the  Groves  of  Academia,  with  a 
learned,  disquisitorial,  logical,  ratiocinative,  and  philosophical  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  of  Epaminondas,  and  his  contemporaries. 

They  smoked  about  eight  pipes  a-piece;  and,  with  some  assistance, 
emptied  a  tolerable -sized  bowl  of  spiced  wine,  and  all  at  once  dis- 
covered that  Mr.  Clod  was  their  only  auditor,  who  did  not  know 
which  to  admire  most — Mr.  Clod  was  fond  of  learning — and  that  it  was 
getting  late. 

The  rest  of  the  party  were  in  the  kitchen,  listening  to  Mrs.  May's 
tales,  and  Mrs.  Milds9 ;  and  Sir  John  and  his  adversary  might—  but 
philosophers  have  not  time — have  heard  some  tremendous  peals  of 
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laughter  bursts  forth  every  time  the  door  opened  from  the  kitchen, 
which  shewed  that  the  party  there  was  more  bent  upon  its  own 
gratification  than  the  solace  of  the  Clods,  and  yet  the  family  have 
since  declared  that  it  was  the  happiest  night  of  their  lives. 

Before  going  away,  however,  Sir  John  said,  "Mr.  Milds,  I  shall 
breakfast  to-morrow  morning  in  my  study,  perhaps,  if  convenient, 
you  will  honor  me  with  taking  a  cup  of  coffee  with  me,  as  I  wish  to 
have  a  little  conversation  with  you.  Mr.  Clod,  if  you  could  make  it 
convenient  to  be  there  at  the  same  time  I  should  be  glad,  as  I  wish 
to  ask  you  a  few  questions. 
Mr.  Milds  promised. 
And  Mr.  Clod  made  a  humble  bow, 

**  Now,  remember,  we  come  and  take  tea  here  to-morrow,  and  Mrs. 
Milds,  you  say  you  will  be  one  of  the  party,"  said  Mr.  Rattler. 

"Certainly,  if  Mr.  Rattler  wishes  it,"  said  the  lady-like  Mrs. 
Milds. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  the  carriage  waits,"  said  Sir  John,  handing  in 
Mrs.  May,  the  gentlemen  helping  in  themselves;  and,  after  another 
hearty  farewell,  the  well-fed  horses  made  their  best  way  to  their 
stables. 

"And  come,"  said  the  over  delighted  parson — for  Sir  John,  before 
he  went  away,  admitted  that  he  had  had  the  best  of  the  argument— 
"my  old  love,  our  shandry-dan,  is  now  in  readiness;  and  a  one-horse 
vehicle,  bearing  that  name,  without  springs,  was  backed  up,  and  the 
clergyman  and  his  good  lady  got  in : — -do  not  smile  gentle  reader, 
the  curate  c«uld  well  afford  it;  for  he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learn- 
ing, goodness,  and  charity,  and  know  that  he  had  rather  better  than 
seventy  pounds  a-year — an  enormous  sum,  when  we  consider  that  the 
'Deacon  himself  had  not  quite  three  thousand.     The  worthy  curate, 
we  are  bound  to  add,  however,  was  very  fond  of  a  pipe,  and  talking 
philosophy;  besides,  he  used  to  work  in  his  garden  without  his  coat, 
like  any  other  laboring  man ;  added  to  which  his  sons  and  daughters 
worked  in  his  farm,  same  as  the  humblest  proprietors'  in  the  village; 
then,  as  he  was  getting  somewhat  old,  and  the  parish  an  immense 
length,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  the  horse  we  have  just  seen  drawing 
the  shandry,  to  carry  him  from  place  to  place;  for  the  poorest  pauper 
in  the  extensive  district,  as  well  as  the  wealthiest  yeoman,  whatever 
their  tenets,  could  never  say  that  he  had  .not  been  a  constant  attendant, 
on  their  bed  of  sickness ; — then,  he  bothered  his  head  a  good  deal 
about  Sunday-schools,  and  delivered  lectures  in  every  hamlet  during 
the  week  nights.   By  all  this,  it  will  at  once  be  seen,  that  all  advance- 
ment in  the  church  was  for  ever  precluded  him.     It  is  a  pity — but 
every  man  has  his  errors,  and  so  had  he ;  but  as  faithful  historians, 
when  we  give  the  bright  side  of  a  man,  we  should  be  wanting  in 
sincerity,  did  we  not  give  the  shadowed. 

It  is  true,  that  by  these  principles,  and  unwearied  industry,  he 
secured  the  love  of  the  poor;  nay,  some  go  further,  and  say  he  was 
the  very  idol  of  their  hearts;  as  there  arc  few  of  the  present  geue- 
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"Done  against  the  door/'  said  little  Josias,  sponging  the  blood  off 
with  the  point  of  his  coat  lap. 

"  Or  perhaps  against  a  nail" 

(Chink,  chink,  chink.) 

"  No,  this  mark  on  my  cheek-bone  was — very  sharp,  are  nail 
points,  I  must  have  them  clinched." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  well,  you  must  get  your  wife  to  kiss  it  well ;  and 
now  to  business,"  said  the  'Deacon. 

And  then  the  'Deacon  told  him  of  the  suspicions  at  Oakmote;  and 
concluded  by  telling  the  lacerated  lawyer,  that  all  must  be  cleared  up 
10  his  satisfaction,  or  — 

"  Disband  me  and  my  services,"  said  the  ill-used  little  gentleman; 
and  then  he  touched  his  nose,  then  began  to  blubber,  and  finally 
told  the  'Deacon  that  all  the  evils  he  was  suffering  under,  were 
brought  on  through  an  over  adherence  to  his  services  and  person. 

The  'Deacon  was  very  naturally  astonished  at  this,  and  asked  him 
to  explain  how  his  treatment  to  the  Clods  could  have  any  reference 
to  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,  he  spoke  disrespectfully,  and  so  I  was  resolved 
to  make  an  example  of  him." 

"In  which  way  ?  only  shew  me  that — and " 

"  Excuse  me,  sir — though  my  duty — still,  sir,  I  should  not  like  to 
shock  your  ears." 

"  Oh,  I  must  know,"  said  the  'Deacon,  reddening,  "  and  shall  feel 
obliged  to  you  for  your  attention,  tell  me  all,  the — scoundrel." 

"Do  pardon  me  ;  (it's  working,  hig,  hig,hig.") 

"  Sir,  on  your  duty — asking  for  my  interference.  Sir  John  is 
a now  sir." 

"  He  said,  do  not  be  angry." 

"  Not  with  you,  sir." 

"  He  said,  that  every  body  in  the  parish  would  rather  hear  Mr. 
Mi  Ids  read  a  lesson,  than  you  preach.  He  said  that  you  think 
more  about  a  dog,  than  you  do  of  a  bishop — more  about  a  pack  of 
hounds,  than  you  do  of  your  sermons — and  more  about  lucre  of  gain; 
those  were  his  very  words — than  you  do  about  your  eternal  God, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  souls  entrusted  to  your  care — more " 

"  Silence,"  said  the  Deacon  in  a  very  whirlwind  of  rage,  "  He  said 
all  this,  did  he  ?  Oh,  oh,  that  is  the  spirit  of  the  parish,  is  it  ?  I 
thought  that  a  poverty-stricken  wretch  like  that — what  ?  a  farmer  to 
dare  even  mention  my  name  ?  I'll.- 


»• 

"  Your  poor  tenantry  eaten  up  with  game " 

"  Did  he  ?" 


He  was  glad  to  hear  that  some  young  gentlemen— -from  London, 
I  think  he  said,  for  of  course,  I  never  heard  a  word  elsewhere — had 
shot  two  or  three  cart  loads  of  it,  and  distributed  it  among  the  far- 
mers, and  that  you  was  no  christian " 

"  Oh,  d n   that.    But  he  said  that  there  was  rejoicing  about 

the  bloody  slaughter  of  my  game " 
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"  Here,  permit  me,  I'll  call  in  Jacob,  interrogate  him  at  your  lei- 
sure— don't  put  your  questions  in  a  leading  form." 

There  was  no  necesssity,  the  clerk  had  heard  every  word. 

"  You  heard  him  say  this,  did  you,  sir  ?"  demanded  the  'Deacon 
as  he  saw  the  innocent  Jacob  enter,  "  You  heard  him " 

Sharpwrit  winked  at  his  clerk. 

"Heard  what,  if  you  please,  your  honors  worship's  reverence  ?" 

"  True,  you  heard  him  call  me  ?" 

Sharpwrit  winked  again. 

"  Who  ?" 

"  Whom !"  said  his  master. 

"  Whom  ?" 

"  This  scoundrel  Clod/' 

"  Shocking  !  and  his  missus  said  old  parson  M ilds  had  told  her 
so,  and  she  could  prove " 

"  Quite  enough,"  said  the  'Deacon,  grasping  his  hunting  whip, 
"I'll  prove  him — here's  a  shilling  for  you." 

"  Did  I  do  wrong  in  making  an  example  of  him  ?  a  gentleman 
who  has  been  so  good  to  me — appointed  me  his  clerk,  sent  me  three 
dozen  rooks — never " 

"You  did  very  right,"  and  the  'Deacon  jumped  upon  his  horse 
quicker  than  he  had  done,  even  when  dismounted  at  a  fox  hunt — the 
last  twenty  years,  and  away  he  dashed. 

"  Hig,  hig,  hig,  Jacob,  what  do  you  think  of  your  master — was 
that  clever  ?" 

"  How  did  I  shape  ?" 

"Ah,  but  see  how  I  had  to  wink." 

"That  was  the  worst  part  of  all  you  did,  but  I  suppose  it  was  your 
nose  bleeding  so  as  caused  it." 

"  Tut,  tut — it  was  to  keep  you  right." 

"  Oh,  was  it  ?  well  then  I'll  wink  next  time  as  missus  gets  hold  of 
your  conjugular  vane,  when  you're  down." 

"  Come,  come,  come,  Jacob,  I  will  not  allow  such  liberties.  How 
dare  you  ?" 

"  Then  don't  wink  to  me,  and  tak  me  up  with  your  'whoums.'  I 
have  promised  to  buy  Cobbett  to-morrow,  un  then  I  shall  not  need 
to  be  takk'n  up  that  wey.'' 

"Hig,  hig,  clever  lad,  but  I  think  after  the  infernal  hubbub  which 
this  knight  of  the  black  stockings,  this  Landrose,  has  kicked  up  re- 
specting the  Clods,  it  will  be  advisable  to  put  those  fi-fa'$  in  Mr. 
M'Laughlan's  case,  into  the  lire ;  or,  at  any  rate  not  put  them  into 
force  until  yon  infernal  Quixote  has  left  this  part  of  the  world,  to  go 
to  the  place,  where  they  say  he's  adored,  eh  ?" 

"  Feather  will  never  like  it,  nor  ou'd  Pee  Trap  ayther,  now  as  their 
honds  are  in,  they'd  like  to  goo  on — and  nothin  but  proper.  I  thought 
perjury  wrong  at  first,  and  neau  aw  think  nothin  abeaut  it." 

"  Well,  well,  come  Jacob,  we'll  think  about  it  Just  try — now  do 
your  best  to  think  of  some  plan,  for  yonder — did  you  ever  see  such  a 
thing,  had  me  on  my  back  before  I  knew— oh,  she's  a." 
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"Hus— h!" 

"  Go,  and  do  as  I  desire  you  Mr.  Weaselstott  An  infernal  young 
wretch,  that,  I  heard  him  laughing  while  the  quiet  saint  yonder  had 
hold  of  my  nose  with  her  false  teeth — bites  horribly  with  them — 
reckless  of  springs,  ligatures  or  clasps.  And  now  something  to  com- 
fort me;  for,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  is  comfort  here.  Even  Jacob 
must  not  know  one  word  of  this — I  must  peruse  it  carefully.  The 
very  name  of  Floss  made  me  tremble  at  first ;  but  it  is  straightfor- 
ward, he  could  not  play  me  a  trick — 'ten  thousand  pounds/  and 
then  I'll  leave  this  hag,  Jacob,  and  merry  England  for  ever!  And 
so  Mr.  Poredyffle — ha,  ha,  ha,  this  accounts  for  the  fear  he  always 
had  lest  I  should  see  his  papers.  I  always  suspected  something: 
but  little  dreamed  that  my  clerk  was 


Mester,  said  Jacob,  "I  am  just  thinking  that  yon  honest  Scotch 
packman,  that  was  vext  at  your  saying  he  would  make  a  nice  attor- 
ney— I  say,  I  shouldn't  wonder  neau,  if  he  thout  he  could  make 
any  thing  by  it,  if  he  wouldn't  turn  round  upon  you,  and  say,  that 
he  never  ordert  proceedings  against  Clod,  but  only  brout  the  books 
here  in  a  general  way,  and  that  you  commenc't  this  action  of  your 
own  account." 

'•  Well  done  Jacob,  well  done.  Now  just  think  a  bit  about  Mrs. 
Sharpwrit — deep  young  villain,  I  almost  begin  to  be  afraid  of  him, 
must  not  let  him  see  this  letter  for  all  that  is  in  the  world — good, 
very  good,  here  bring  those  books,  and  I'll  just  write  '  good!  oppo- 
site each  account  that  we  have  sued  for,  and  then  you  can  swear  you 
saw  him  do  it,  when  I  asked  him  which  we  were  to  go  for." 

"Bravo,  bravo,  bravo,"  said  Jacob  in  deep  admiration  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  disciple  he  was,  "  bravo." 

"Now,  Jacob,  mind — you  sav,  she  has  kicked  the  girl  out  ?" 

"Reather." 

"Now  mind  me,  either  wear  her  out,  or  you  will  have  to  select  a 
fresh  master  for  the  superintendence  of  your  studies.  I  cannot 
stand  this  long ;  a  regular  fiendish,  haggish,  demi-saint — every  sinew 
in  her  is  a  fiddle  string,  every — be  active,  Jacob,  and  I'll  make  you 
a  present  of  a  fine  bouncing  watch." 

"  I  have  got  one." 

"  The  one  you  had  from  Mr.  M'Laughlan  ? — but  you  have  not 
paid  for  it." 

"Noa." 

"  Was  any  one  by  when  he  gave  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Noa." 

"Well,  we  will  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  scepticisms  of  the  proud 
Mr.  M'Laughlan  himself,  that  it  requires  some  brains  even  for  a 
loozy  country,  pettifogging  attorney.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  a 
minor,  in  the  second,  let  him  prove  the  delivery.  You  must  say,  you 
never  saw  such  an  article." 

"  Ho !  ho  ! — grond,  grond,  grond.  Dang  me,  if  I  didn't  think, 
that  that  was  the  law,  ho,  ho." 
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c^Well,  now,  be  grateful  for  the  present;  and  let  it  be  an  incentive 
to  industry,  perseverance,  and  an  improvement  in  your  phraseo- 

logy" 

"Praiseology!  I'll  not  miss  going  to  church  ne'er  a  Sunday  the 
next  two  months,  I'm  so  glad !" 


CHAPTER  XLV. 


Change  we  now  to  the  spacious  mansion  of  Oakmote ;  and  do  not 
be  offended,  dear  reader,  though  we  should  take  thee  to  no  more 
exalted  a  portion  of  it  than  the  servants*  hall :  we  trust  thou  wilt 
lose  nothing  by  the  remove.  Gladly  would  we  stay,  where  peace  and 
goodness  abide,  and  never  take  thee  thence;  but  the  stern  demands, 
which  truth  imposes  upon  the  historian,  compel  us  to  take  thee — to 
place  thee  in  scenes  as  uncongenial  with  thy  nature,  as  it  is  revolting 
for  us  to  pen  their  enormities.  The  wit,  and  even  talent  which  such 
scenes  may  display,  when  filtered  through  the  alembic  of  sober  medi- 
tation, when  blanched  of  their  simulations,  shall  leave  a  lees  less  pleasant 
than  wormwood,  more  hateful  than  gall.  Oh,  turn  we  then  to  virtue's 
abode,  where  so  like  master  so  like  the  servant  shall  be ;  where  a 
week's  follies,  and  twice  its  durance  of  errors  can  be  wiped  off  by  one 
hearty  round  of  laughter.  Not  so  the  grins  and  mouth  abortions 
produced  by  vice's  mishaps ;  we  may  see  a  Sharpwrit  and  a  Mrs. 
Sharp  writ  tantalize,  abuse,  and  lacerate  each  other,  the  only  amuse- 
ments of  the  vicious;  but  it  is  not  the  social  food  for  merriment,  it 
does  not  produce  the  laughter  of  soul,  it  is  ihe  garbage  of  the  pas- 
sion, and  can  only  excite  the  appetite  of  the  watchful  misanthrope. 
Change  we  then  to  innocence  and  simplicity,  and  leave  its  opposite 
character  to  its  own  corroding.  Welcome  then  once  more  to  the 
apartment  we  have  mentioned  at  Oakmote. 

"And  you  say,  that  every  thing  was  sould  up  to  make  up  sich  a 
small  sum  ?"  asked  Miss  Spinks. 

"Broken,  smashed,  and  wantonly  torn  to  pieces  by  that  wretch 
Weaselstott,"  replied  Mrs.  May. 

"The  law's  delays/'  said  the  admirer  of  the  first  lady,  and  said  it 
very  solemnly. 
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"The  laws,  dev — the  Lord  forgive  me — but  don't  talk  so  foolish, 
Mr.  Small ;  how  could  the  law  delay  it,  when  they  soud  erery  thing, 
before  the  poor  things  auinost  got  there  ?. — larned  folk  never  talk  wi' 
common  sense.  Poor  things — not  a  better  couple  ith  world —  I  should 
know,  I  think,  when  I  was  born  next  door  neighbour.  Aye,  sure,  Mr. 
Small  laugh  at  that." 

And  Mr.  Small  did  as  he  was  desired. 

"And  such  a  nice  woman  is  that  Mrs.  Milds,  I  have  a  deal  to 
grieve  at,  that  I  never  made  the  good  lady's  acquaintance  sooner;  but 
she  has  honored  me  with  a  promise  to  come  to  tea,  and  then  you 
shall  see  what  a  nice  lady  she  is,"  said  Mrs.  May. 

"  And  in  the  mean  time,  I  must  write  something  worthy  of  the 
occasion.  I  never  heard  a  story  more  vile.  And  so  just  to  convince 
Miss  Spinks  there,  that  I  can  speak  with  proper  respect  of  the.  trou- 
bles of  any  one,  here's  my  mite  towards  the  accident,"  said  Mr. 
Small,  putting  down  a  sovereign. 

Mrs.  May  put  down  the  like  amount ;  the  gardener,  one-half;  and 
the  coachman,  the  same,  and  all  according  to  their  means ;  and  seven 
pounds  five  was  subscribed  by  this  worthy  family  of  servants,  in 
less  time  than  the  circumstance  could  be  written  in. 

"  The  amount,  I  propose,  shall  be  sent  to  the  good  Mr.  Milds  ano- 
nymously, without  any  name,  but  simply  containing  a  request  that 
it  be  given  to  Mr.  Clod  as  a  slight  atonement — let  us  be  delicate — 
for  his  corner  cupboard  tumbling  down." 

"  Now,  I  will  say  that  is  spakin  beautiful  and  senseful,"  said  Miss 
Spinks,  looking  kindly  at  Mr.  Small. 

"  And  I  will  enclose  some  consolodating  verses  suitable  for  the 
occasion;  and " 

"  There,  there,  can  you  never  do  good,  man,  without  a  motive — 
how  can  you  find  of  your  heart  p"  interjected  Miss  Spinks. 
Heart?"  said  the  poet  astounded,  "heart  ?" 
Heart !  it's  aw  o'er,  and  don't  remind  them  of  it,  it's  like  preach- 
ing a  funeral  sermon  twelve  months  after  the  poor  relation's  buried, 
have  more  feeling,"  said  Miss  Spinks. 

"Now,  Mrs.  May,  now — now  do  allow  me  to  interrogate  you; 
what  d'ye  think  of  that  P"  and  Mr.  Small  looked  as  a  man  who  feels 
his  woes  will  never  end. 

Mrs.  May  answered  the  inquiring  looks  of  Mr.  Small  with  one 
of  her  usual  laughs. 

"  She  may  well  laugh  at  you,  but  Mrs.  May,  just  tell  us  all  over 
again.  I  cried  myself  to  sleep  last  night,  and  should  like  another 
bellyful,  and  then  I  think  I  shall  be  yeasy." 

"  The  grossness  of  some  people's  amusements  are  scarcely 
equalled  by  the  language  in  which  their  wishes  are  accouched — 
'  having  a  abdomen  full,'  would  have  been  decent." 

"There,  that's  the  way,  always  gets  out  of  my  reach  by  hard  words, 
and  then  I  don't  understand ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  wish  Lord 
Grin  and  young  Bang  would  break  their  legs  when  they  come  a- 
peeping  about  Oalnnote.  His  ugly  lordship  is  sadly  too  much  here. 
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about,  '  stopping  up  fox-holes  for  hunting/  and  all  sorts  of  idle  ex- 
cuses ;  there  was  no  fox-holes  to  stop  up,  nor  inquiries  about  the  old 
'Squire's  health,  or  any  body's  else's,  before  Lady  Emmaline  came 
home.  And  as  to  that  young  Bang — upon  my  word,"  said  the  in- 
furiated Miss  Spinks,  taking  up  the  large  kitchen  poker — "  if  he 
come  a  coorting  me,  I'd " 

* "  Imaginary  wrongs  are  soon  defended-* 
Put  the  poker  down  and  the  quarrers  ended/** 

Said  Mr.  Small,  taking  the  weapon  from  the  handsome  amazon. 
"The  sentiment  I  will  heartily  cordialize;  at  the  proper  time  and  sea- 
son, I  intend  to  have  some  talk  of  serious  import  with  the  old  gen- 
tleman. This  heart  will  own,  this  mouth  give  utterance  to  no  con- 
sent, as  regards  the  fair — and  what  is  of  greater  importance  to  me — 
virtuous  and  high-souled  Emmaline,  but  to  Mr.  Rattler.  That  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to,  ever  since  he  discovered  such  excellencies  in 
the  poetry,  I  was  honored  with  presenting  to  him  on  a  trifling  occa- 
sion ;  I  have   nearly  three  hundred   verses   written   for  the  great 


one." 


"  Now  that's  right,  he  has  my  consent,  for  what  he  did  to  the 
Clods,"  said  Sally. 

"  And  mine,"  said  Mrs.  May,  "  for  reasons  that  I  cannot  now  well 
state." 

"  He's  mine,"  said  the  coachman,  *'  even  if  I  have  to  drive  them 
to  Gretna." 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  gardener,  "  he  has  mine,  but  111  have  no 
Gretna  work.  If  I  had  ten  daughters,  he  should  have  any  one ;  but 
no  Gretna,  I'll  not  allow  that." 

"  Gretna  or  not,  if  she  marries  any  one  else — I'll  quit." 

"  And  so  will  I." 

"  And  so  will  I." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  it's  impossible ;  the  event  has  been  indorsed  in 
Heaven,  some  thousands  of  years  ago;  and  to  make  the  occasion — 

now  mind to  make  the  event  more  suspacious  and  sublime,   the 

day  it  occurs  I'll  present  to  the  lady-like  Miss  Spinks,  a  pair  of 
magnificent  silk  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  white  kid  gloves,  and " 

"  And  well,  what  ?" 

"  And  the  hand  that  presents  them,"  said  Mr.  Small,  holding  out 
his  hand  condescendingly. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  Small,  your  im-potence  gets  more  plainer 
every  day;  don't  suppose  because  you're  a  larned  man — me 
marry " 

"  Come,"  said  Mrs.  May,  laughing,  "you  know,  Sally,  if  the  event 
should  have  been  endorsed  in  Heaven,  on  the  same  ofay,  that  the 
wedding  of  Mr.  Rattler  and  Emmaline  was,  I  think  you  are  too 
good  a  christain  to  disobey  its  ordination," 

"I  certainly  should  not  like  to  stand  in  the  face  of  my  MakeT; 
but  let  our  betters  be  served  first.     I  suppose  it  will  be  a  match  be- 
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tween  the  Captain  and  Miss  Bowling — and  there's  no  doubt  what- 
ever, but  when  Mr.  Bowling  was  laid  up  those  three  weeks,  it  was 
because  he  was  in  love  with  Miss  Landrose — very  proper — she's 
a  good  creature;  and  though  she  is  a  year  or  two  older,  what  matter; 
but  then,  there  is  little  Ellen,  who  must  we  have  for  her  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha — for  pity's  sake,  do,  Sally,  leave  us  one  in  the  house, 
or  what  will  become  of  us  ?" 

"  Oh,  have  it  all  done  at  once — saves  trouble,"  said  the  coach- 
man. 

"  Then  there  is  the  steward,  has  waited  for  you  these  last  twenty 
years;  and 


"  Sally,  Sally,  what  a  tongue  you  have — ha,  ha,  ha." 

•'  Oh,  here  is  Mr.  Rattler's  young  gentleman — very  close,  I  dare 
say.  Now  let's  pump  him,  to  see  if  it  was  the  Miss  Bangs,  they  met 
yesterday  on  their  ride;  they'd  better  cum  here  to  cheet  our  young 
ladies — if  I  ketch  um " 

"  Sally,  Sally — Miss  Spinks,  the  bridled  license  of  such  discourse, 
is  as  unguarded  in  its  consequences,  as  the  subjects  of  it  are  indiffer- 
ent to  the  threats  contained  in  it ;  therefore,  permit  one,  a  little 
older  than  yourself,  to  abjure  you  to  a  closer  consideration  of  the 
component  parts  of  your  late  remarks;  to  a  respect  for  those  whom 
fortune  has  placed  so  high  above  their  moral  worth ;  to  a  contempt 
for  those,  however  poor,  so  they  are  honest  and  below  you;  and  at 
all  times  a  due  submission  to  remarks  that  are  above  your  compre- 
hension, and  then  you  will  know  how  clearly  and  forcibly  to  depre- 
ciate merit,  though  found  in  a  still  more  exalted  individual  than  the 
one  that  has  had  the  honor  to  express  this  caution  to  you." 

The  whole  of  this  speech  was  delivered  in  so  solemn  a  style  by 
Mr.  Small,  that  poor  Sally  was  nearly  dissolved  into  tears ;  and  all 
the  speaker's  auditors  were  duly  impressed  with  the  reasoning  and 
so  una  advice  it  contained.  Mr.  Small  was  about  to  enter  a  little 
more  into  detail,  when  Mr.  Bowling's  bell  rang.  Mr.  Small, 
however,  did  not  care  for  a  few  minutes  after  the  first  ring, 
and  finding  that  his  auditory  was  sufficiently  impressed  with 
the  dignity  of  the  subject,  which  he  was  so  ably  propounding  to  them, 
he  thus  proceeded  : — 

"  The  omniscience  of  man  over  woman,  is  a  law  in  natur  so  ex- 
perimentally established,  that  for  one  doubt  of  the  fact,  to  find  its 
place  in  these  remarks,  would  be  a  eulogium,  I  humbly  conceive,  on 
our  maker  that  ordained  it  so  ;  nay,  it  is  shown  in  holy  writ,  where 
man  is  called  the  "  Lord  of  the  creation,"  and  was  proved  to  be  so 
when  he  rebuked  Eve  for  persuading  him  to  eat  the  unwholesome 
fruit.  In  remoter  ages  we  find,  that  occasionally  an  Hippolyto, 
an  Helen,  or  a  Joan  of  Arc,  may  lead  to  battle  the  superior  gender 
of  their  own  sex,  and  with  their  own  powerless  arms  take  citadels,  and 
then,  with  resistable  sway,  attack  the  outer-works.  Yet  a  Talbot  has 
proved,  that  their  bastions,  curtains,  or  their  more  denuded  covered - 
ways  could  not  resist  the  force  of  his  forces,  or  the  bombardment 
of  his  cannon  and  balls.      Thus  then  we  see  that  man  is  above 
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woman,  hydraulically  speaking;  and  what  she  wants  in  moral 
strength,  has  heen  amply  compensated  hy  the  physical  powers  of  her 
tongue,  as  phisiognomists  agree,  upon  a  dissection  of  the  memhers, 
that  it  is  frequently  found  to  he  stronger  than  the  aim  of  man.  I 
name  this,  Miss  Spinks,  in  order  to  shew,  that,  as  a  giant  can  afford 
to  he  merciful,  so  should  the  tongue  of  woman  he  quiet,  until 
roused  into  action,  as  no  one  will  suspect  hy  such  quietness  her 
temerity  or  incapahility.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  giant  when 
enraged,  like  the  son  of  Jesse  of  old,  can  destroy  all  that  oppose 
him ;  so  shall  the  innocent  and  beautiful  care-destroyer  of  man, 
send  him  to  his  lair,  comforted  and  dismayed,  hy  the  weapon  whose 
powers  I  have  endeavored  to  deride. 

"Thus  we  see  how  nearly  natur  balances  the^power  of  its  creatures, 
giving  strength  to  one,  and  feebleness  to  another.  Man,  as  the  stern 
oak  whose  roots  fester  in  the  earth;  woman  as  the  lovely  partner  of 
his  joys,  and  promoter  of  his  cares,  the  insidious  ivy — she  clings  to 
his  broad  chest,  entwines  his  arms,  warms  his  throat,  adorns  his  face, 
rises  as  he  rises,  gives  bud  for  bud,  flower  for  acorn,  and  never  leaves 
him  until,  like  the  borns  that  shine  from  Moses*  head,  his  temples  are 
crowned  with  sprouting  honors ;  and  even,  after  his  death,  clings  to 
his  corse  a  lasting  momentum,  until  his  will  be  read,  and  then  con- 
signs him  to  that  peace,  to  that  glory,  to  that  happiness,  that,  alas! 
was  not  his  fate  to  meet  with  here,  though  encircled  with  the  inces- 
sant care  I  have  so  feebly  depicted." 

Once  more  the  bell  rang  for  Mr.  Small,  and  once  more  the  di- 
vine and  powerful  reasoner  left  every  one  of  his  hearers  in  tears — 
once  more  they  went  weeping  to  bed,  Mrs.  May,  herself,  laboring 
under  that  most  trying  of  all  passions,  laughing  whilst  crying. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 


Just  as  Mr.  Rattler,  and  two  or  three  others,  whom  we  shall  enu- 
merate presently,  were  preparing  to  visit  the  Clods,  a  parcel  was  de- 
livered into  Mr.  Rattler's  hands,  by  the  private  post  of  Oakmote. 
Mr.  Rattler  on  opening  it,  was  surprised  to  find  it  to  be  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Muggynson,  whom  he  had  desired  at  parting,  when  in 
Liverpool,  to  transmit  any  information  that  he  might  he  able  to  ob- 
tain of  Mr.  Floss,  or,  indeed,  of  any  of  those  worthies  who  figured 
away  in  Mr.  Muggynson's  adventures ;  Muggynson  had  faithfully 
promised  to  do  so,  and  in  accordance  with  that  promise,  sent  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  To  Raby  Rattler,  Esq. 

"  Sir, — I  should  be  ill  discharging  the  promise  I  made  to 
you  when  last  I  bad  tbe  honor  of  seeing  you  in  Liverpool,  particu- 
larly after  your  goodness  to  me  and  my  family,  if  I  delayed  the  in- 
formation that  last  night,  and  whilst  on  duty,  was  placed  in  my 
hands.  The  mysterious  manner  in  which  it  was  done,  together  with 
the  infonnation  it  contains,  leaves  little  doubt  on  my  mind,  that  the 
bearer  was  a  returned  convict.  Without  further  comment,  I  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  you  the  document  as  I  received  it ;  trusting,  how- 
ever, that  you  will  preserve  it,  as  you  will  perceive  there  are  some 
hints  of  a  dark  and  very  extraordinary  nature,  and  particularly,  re- 
specting the  gentleman  and  the  young  lady,  in  whose  history  you 
seemed  to  take  so  strong  an  interest.  Once  more  thanking  you  for 
your  goodness  to  me. 

"  I  humbly  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  devoted  servant, 

"G.  Muggynson. 

"N.B. — Thinking  you  may  not  deem  it  impertinent  to  mention  the 
names  of  one  or  two  parties  whom  you  honored,  when  here,  with 
some  regard,  I  venture  to  inform  you,  that  the  school,  of  the  best  of 
women,  is  most  flourishing;  the  services  of  Mr.  Poredyffle,  who  is 
indefatigable  in  his  duties  as  a  teacher,  having  made  it,  and  very  pro- 
perly so,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  best  seminaries  in  town.  By  mere 
accident,  I  find  there  is  some  acquaintance  between  Abel  and  Sir 
John  Landrose,  of  which,  more  another  time.  In  the  meantime,  let 
me  be  for  ever  thankful  for  the  accident  that^ threw  him  in  my  way. 
I  am  in  the  daily  expectation  of  a  superintendency.    G.  M. 
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Upon  the  receipt  ©f  this  little  epistle,  Mr.  Rattler,  Mr.  Bowling 
and  the  Captain,  repaired  to  the  library,  to  read  at  leisure  the  con- 
tents of  the  package,  which  briefly  commenced  as  follows  :— 

Macquarie  River,  Australia, 

Joseph  Villanose  Floss, 
Greeting. 

Well  beloved  Mugg.,  and  our  some  time  friend,  thou  little 
thoughtst  that  the  first  portion  of  our  correspondence  should  com- 
mence from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  world ;  foot  to  foot  is  now  our 
position.  This  fact  ought  te  inspire  a  corresponding  feeling;  to 
think  that  so  short  a  time  has  separated  those  who  swore  to  be  inse- 
parable, to  so  great  a  distance :  well,  be  it  so,  we  will  moralize  about 
it  by  and  bye. 

No  doubt,  Mugg.,  but  you  are  most  anxious  to  hear  of  my  little 
adventures  since  last  we  met ;  before  I  communicate  them,  allow  me 
to  apologize  both  for  the  meeting,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
parting, — parting, — ha!  ha!  ha!  it  was  laughable.  Now,  Mugg., 
do  not  ridicule  your  friend  for  the  weakness  that  you  might  suppose 
he  shewed  on  the  memorable  night — queer  thing  our  meeting  in  less 
than  three  hours  after  I  had  landed  in  Liverpool — kindred  souls,  you 
know  I  used  to  say  we  should  be  hanged  together — but,  Mugg.,  it 
was  not  fear  which  your  quondam  shewed  that  night,  or  if  it  was,  it 
was  suggested  by  hunger,  and  the  most  terrible  fatigue.  What 
Billy  and  I  had  undergone  to  escape  those — but  no  matter,  we  are 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  quarrel.  I  verily  think,  if  the  sergeant 
were  here  himself,  I  could  pardon  him, — a  removal  to  the  antipodes 
softens  our  resentment.  However,  we  suffered  much,  after  lying  in  a 
bog  for  precisely  the  same  time  that  Jonas  did  in  a  much  warmer 
place,  and  that,  too,  without  the  probability  of  an  arrival  even  of  a 
shoal  of  sprats  ;  we  walked  about  forty  miles  on  the  next  night,  got  to 
the  sea-shore  the  night  after,  and  most  fortunately  found  a  fisher- 
man, who  had  a  fishing-boat,  and  a  son  who  was  a  deserter 
like  ourselves,  and  seven  potatos;  however,  at  sight  of  two  of  the 
sovereigns — I  know,  Mugg.,  you  do  not  want  to  hear  anything  more 
about  them — always  the  way  when  we  repent ;  we  never  wish  to  hear 
of  those  little  reminiscences  that  occasionally  enliven  our  memories 
— unpleasant,  but  salutary,  the  way  to  make  us  more  sincere. 
Having  the  permanency  of  your  good  in  view,  excuse  me  if  occa- 
sionally I  recur  to  those  days  when  the  virtuous  and  repentant  Mr. 
Muggynson  could  boast  of  being  the  trusted  friend,  aider  and  abettor, 
with  very  great  success,  of  a  man  who  has  arrived  at  the  height  of  all 
earthly  honors,  and  that,  too,  in  a  country  where  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  entire  population  were  expatriated  from  their  mother 
land,  through  excess  in  those  abilities,  in  which  we  were  but 
humble  aspirants.  The  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  shall  be  con- 
ceded to  thee,  without  the  slightest  doubt,  that  thy  old  friend  stands 
the  Napoleon  of  the  concentrated  villany  of  New  South  Wales.  Well, 
Mugg.,  we  are  apt  to  digress  when  thinking  of  by-gone  days.  When 
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the  fisherman,  father  of  the  deserter,  saw  that  we  carried  sovereigns 
and  fire-arms  with  us,  it  dissolved  all  his  scruples ;  some  smuggled 
rum  was  sent  for — the  only  sea  store  that  could  he  obtained  at  that 
hour — the  potatos  eaten,  the  boat  got  out,  the  nets  put  in,  and  we 
turned  out  to  fish — our  way  across  the  channel;  the  night  was  terrible 
and  master  Billy  thought  we  might  as  well  have  been  shot  by  the 
sergeant's  sporting  party,  as  be  turned  out  on  such  a  hinclement 
evening;  I  knew  we  had  no  leisure  time  on  our  hands  here,  nor, 
indeed  any  where  else,  and  so  once  more  entreated  the  old  captain, 
with  all  the  eloquence  in  my  power,  consisting  of  two  sovereigns,  and 
the  twelve-barrelled  pocket  pistol  which  Billy  had  brought  as  a  present 
to  his  honored  master,  when  he  first  joined  the  regiment — to  sail  at 
once.  We  at  last  started,  and  the  wind  being  fair  and  fresh,  about 
four  in  the  morning  found  ourselves  among  the  Manx  fishing  boats, 
about  twenty  miles  off  Peel;  of  course  we  joined  the  admiral,  threw 
out  our  net,  and  commenced  fishing  too.  I  perceived  that  our  worthy 
captain  kept  nearing  the  other  boats;  when  he  thought  he  was  fairly 
within  a  shout,  he  began  to  complain  that  two  sovereigns  were  too 
little,  and  that  we  should  be  perfectly  safe  if  he  should  land 
us  on  the  island,  and  the  like.  To  this  I  ventured  a  very  gentle 
remonstrance,  submissively,  and  I  may  say,  argumeutatively.  He 
allowed  a  reply  to  escape  his  lips,  and  his  son,  a  "  damn'd  if  it  would 
do,"  and  then  a  sulky  application  to  the  rickety  helm :  the  wind  was 
so  loud,  that  I  could  not  Afar  a  word  that  either  of  them  said,  and  so 
amused  myself  with  loading  the  remaining  seven  empty  barrels  of  my 
pocket-piece.  The  old  gentleman  was  anxious  to  know  what  I  was 
charging  them  for ;  I  told  him  merely  to  pass  on  time,  by  shooting 
sea-gulls.  Father  and  son  were  greatly  terrified  at  this,  as  they  said, 
the  commodore  of  the  Manx  fleet  would  at  once  put  our  craft  into 
custody,  as  it  would  entirely  destroy  the  fishing  for  the  morning, 
and  we  should  have  to  pay  the  fine  for  every  one  we  shot,  before  the 
boat  was  allowed  to  depart.  I  eased  the  old  gentleman's  mind  at 
once,  by  telling  him  there  was  no  fear  of  that,  for,  if  the*  herring- 
commodore  dared  place  his  foot  even  on  the  prow  of  our  lofty  bark, 
I  would  place  the  lead  of  four  of  the  best  barrels  in  his  ears,  eyes, 
and  nostrils, — as  well  be  hanged  in  one  place  as  another.  "  What 
matter,"  said  Billy ;  and  then  Billy  opened  his  coat  by  chance, 
and  then  by  accident,  the  fisherman  and  his  son  saw  that 
Billy's  shirt,  waistcoat ;  nay,  the  very  skin,  seemed  mended,  if  not 
actually  made  of  blood,  stiff,  old,  coagulated  gore.  Then  the  captain 
and  his  crew  held  on,  until  the  strange  fishing  craft  was  lost  beyond 
the  white top-nots  of  the  dark,  green  billow;  nay,  even  from  the  sight 
of  the  industrious  Manx  gulls  themselves. 

But  the  wind  changed,  and  we  were  four  days  and  five  nights 
living  upon  about  thirteen  herrings  and  the  rum,  before  we  ran  into 
the  North  Shore  of  Liverpool ;  so,  Mugg.,  it  was  hunger  and  hard 
work — with  the  usual  risks  of  such  a  trip — and  then  to  find  that  the 
Sergeant  was  in  my  wife's  lodging  almost  as  soon  as  myself;  it  was 
that,  I  say,  which  roused  me — you  wont  have  that  word — well,  hare 
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what  you  like  then ;  you  know  I  am  no  coward :  I  should  like  to  see 
the  man  just  now  who  would  tell  me  that  I  am  one.  But  no  matter, 
I  am  soiry  if  I  frightened  you  that  night;  hut,  remember,  Mr. 
Mugg.,  we  had  heen  living  with  a  lawless  gang  of  the  boys  for  several 
months;  and,  as  we  were  closely  watched,  we  had  a  difficulty  in 
getting  down  to  the  shore  in  the  way  I  have  described :  indeed,  Billy 
and  I  were  nearly  a  month  before  we  could  meet.  Billy's  bloody 
shirt  then,  was  not  through  the  Sergeant's  affair — no,  bad  as  things 
were,  he  had  time  to  change  his  linen;  if  I  remember  more  than 
once  since  the  time  you  were  frightened  into  the  hospital,  a  little  bit 
creachy  there — ha!  ha!  Well,  we  did  not  make  our  fears,  did  we, 
Mugg.  ? 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  night  of  our  meeting,  though  the  events 
which  happened  were  highly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  But  for  Mugg. 

to  turn  a 1  dare  not  commit  it  to  paper,  lest  in  disgust  I  might 

tear  up  the  whole — unambitious  Mugg.,  the  reverses  of  our  fortunes 
are  less  extreme  than  the  intervention,  placed  by  distance  to  our 
acquaintance,  is  great.  The  commencement  of  this  epistle  will  shew 
thee  the  figure  that  thy  old  friend  figures  in,  on  this  world's  surface; 
every  police  report,  if  report  speaks  true,  will  blazon  thine.  Alas  I 
poor  Mugg. 

And  now  for  my  adventures,  together  with  my  pupil's,  after  the 
evening  of  the  interesting  separation.  There  is  a  pleasure  at  all 
times  in  relating  to  our  friends  and  youthful  associates  our  advance- 
ments in  the  world ;  it  seems  to  be  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  am- 
bition ;  the  only  real  incentives  to  enterprize  and  greatness  of 
action;  the  first  dawnings  of  success — the  first  little  steppings 
towards  the  temple  of  our  aspirations,  are  speedily  transferred  to  the 
homes  and  acquaintance  of  our  youth.  At  the  first  intimation  the 
young  artist  receives  of  his  picture  being  encouragingly  reviewed, 
he  flies  from  place  to  place,  in  ludicrous  runnings,  to  see  the  welcome 
bliss ;  a  score  of  times  the  shaking  paper  is  folded  and  unfolded  from 
top  to  bottom,  still  the  welcome  paragraph  blesses  not  his  eye. 
Just  when  the  crawling  fingers  of  sickening  disappointment  begin  to 
chill  his  beating  breast,  he  feels  the  bursting  gladness,  the  dilated 
glare ;  and  he  reads  over  the  very  letters  until  they  begin  to  change 
places,  and  is  not  aware  that  he  is  deliberately  walking  from  the 
shop,  with  the  paper  unpaid  for,  until  reminded  by  one  who  does  not 
consider  the  paper  or  its  contents  worth  more  than  the  amount 
marked  on  the  margin.  I  would  wish  the  reviewer  no  better  a 
reward,  than  the  same  amount  of  happiness  his  five  minutes'  lucu- 
bration has  conferred  upon  the  eye-sunken,  frame-worn  artist. 

Now  what  does  he  do  with  this  seven-line  treasure,  after  reading 
it  over  until  the  paper  dances  P  He  carefully  folds  it  up,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  it  to  the  evening  academy,  or  the  tavern,  where  he 
drinks  his  evening-bottle  of  ginger-beer — were  he  unbends  the  "bow," 
and  is  known  as  the  quiet,  diffident  young  gentleman.  No ;  their 
praise  has  no  charms  for  him,  though,  to  do  them  justice,  all  would 
rejoice  in  his  good  fortune,  and  swear  that  he  would  either  be  a  Sir 
Thomas,  or  they  knew  nothing  about  it ;  for,  though  the  artist  is 
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poor,  his  innocency,  quietness,  and  gentlemanly  demeanor  always 
secure  him  well-wishers.  Still  theirs  is  not  the  praise  that  hissoul 
thirsts  after.  It  is  the  solace  that  the  son's  public  praise  shall  give 
a  widowed  mother's  heart.  In  a  cottage  she  sits,  and  can  scarcely 
believe  her  spectacles  speak  her  fair,  until  sister,  aunt,  godfather, 
godmother,  and  all  the  round  of  gladdened  friends,  satisfy  their  own 
orbs  from  the  thumb-worn  page. 

As  I  have  none  of  the  "  welcome"  relations  to  hear  and  rejoice  in 
their  kinsman's  great  fortunes,  why,  then,  to  my  brother  in  si* 
do  I  write ;  and  I  write  as  much,  I  confess,  to  cool  down  the  over* 
boilings  of  exultation,  as  to  amuse  the  quondam  of  my  youthful  ad- 
ventures. 

Of  course,  Mugg.,  excuse  my  being  abbreviative,  it's  friendly; 
and  before  you  have  done,  you  will  perceive  that  it  is  a  courtesy, 
which  would  not  be  vouchsafed  to  any  other  by  your  correspondent 
I  say  then  that  there  is  little  doubt,  a  gentleman  of  the  curiosity  of 
Mr.  Mugg,  and  being  honored  with  forming  a  portion  of  that  so- 
ciety, whose  duty  it  is  to  watch  strictly  the  conduct  of  his  neigh- 
bours, would  ascertain  the  exact  particulars— or  at  least  so  far  as 
the  amiable  consort  of  your  correspondent  and  her  landlady  could 
acquaint  you,  of  the  doings  on  the  last  night  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
spending  in  the  good  old  town,  which  has  the  honor  to  rank  Mr. 
Muggynson  as  a  member  of  her  police  force.     Morbleu. 

Well,  you  will  perceive  that  your  old  tutor,  although  half-hungered 
to  death,  had  not  forgotten  some,  at  least,  of  his  usual  tact ;  the  two 
hundred  and  ten  pounds,  the  livery  for  Billy,  and  the  change  for  ray- 
self,  together  with  the  gig  and  horse,  were,  I  must  say,  devil-sends  in 
the  most  heavenly  sense  of  the  words,  and  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
without  them,  Kirkdale  would  have  rejoiced  some  of  the  suburban 
views  of  Liverpool  with  a  waltzing  party  in  the  open  air.  I  feel  certain 

that  the  little  assistance  which  young afforded  me,   was  at  least 

a  year's  rent  and  taxes,  out  of  the  publicans'  pockets  of  the  de- 
lightful locality  I  have  named ;  as  to  the  proprietors  of  go-carts,  cabs, 
and  fiddles,  I  commiserate  them  for  the  swindle  played  upon  their 
expectations,  saying  nothing  of  the  levee  that  the  condemned  ser- 
mon would  have  furnished  for  the  better  classes ;  and  the  improve- 
ment derivable  to  the  lovely  portion  of  the  Liveq>ool  sight  seers,  if 
they  had  only  been  fortunate  enough  to  get  good  seats. 

I  made  the  best  of  the  money  I  won  of  that  silly  young  man — bet- 
ting— but  every  body  knows  the  folly  of  it — as  well  as  I  did  of  his 
horse;  for,  although  our  luggage  was  heavy,  Billy  and  I  found  our- 
selves at  the  Nag's  Head,  in  Warrington,  by  six  the  next  morning, 
or  rather  the  same  morning  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  terrifying  Mr. 
Mugg.,  the  active  officer,  at  thirty  mile-an-hour  speed  to  his  watch- 
box  ;  or  for  any  thing  I  know  into  his  watch-case,  as  I  believe  his  heart 
could  be  heard  to  beat  through  his  big  coat.  Whilst  I  partook  of  a 
slight  breakfast  consisting  of  a  fowl,  round  of  beef,  and  pigeon  pie, 
my  servant  went  to  the  railway  station,  and  took  a  place  by  the  mail 
train  to  Walsal  station ;  and  then  Billy  returned  and  partook  of  some 
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trifling  repast ;  and  the  luggage  was  carried  down,  and  then  I 
walked  down,  my  travelling  cap  pulled  half  over  my  eyes,  and  a 
shawl  over  my  mouth  and  nose,  the  shawl  a  gift  of  that  best  of  women, 
Mrs.  Floss — poor  thing,  she  was  afraid,  she  said,  her  dear  husband 
would  take  cold.  I  was  not  afraid  of  taking  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
but  I  thought  somebody  might  be  taking  me  for  somebody  else;  and 
as  I  ever  had  a  dislike  of  confusion  in  travelling,  I  took  the  neces- 
sary steps  for  prevention  :  I  also  took  care  to  get  into  the  Manches- 
ter end  of  the  train  instead  of  the  Liverpool ;  for,  as  I  was  less  known 
to  the  bigger  of  the  twin  sisters  than  the  smaller,  I  thought  it  the 
more  prudent  course. 

I  soon  found  myself  seated  with  a  very  agreeable  pair  of  gentlemen, 
whom  I  found  to  be  entire  strangers:  one  was  a  tall  raw-boned  Irish- 
man, the  other  I  found  from  his  phraseology,  if  so  it  could  be  called,  to 
be  a  gentleman,  eilher  from  "  town"  or  within  the  range  of  a  balloon's 
flight  from  Vauxhall  Gardens.  To  do  the  gentlemen  justice,  they 
were  both  very  free,  civil,  and  chatty ;  and  finding  that  one  was  a 
baronet,  although  Irish,  and  the  other  a  flat,  although  he  had  a  terri- 
fic roll  of  notes  in  his  pocket,  one  of  them  peeping  forth,  a  five  hun- 
dred ;  I  must  confess  that  I  felt  a  most  powerful  inclination  to 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  my  fellow  travellers.  You  have  often 
heard  me  regret,  Mugg.,  that  the  English  do  not  attempt  to  copy 
their  neighbours,  the  French,  in  that  respect,  as  a  little  friendly  inter- 
course and  conversation  shortens  the  journey  wonderfully.  As  the 
morning  got  warmer,  I  took  off  my  large  shawl,  pulled  my  travelling 
sable  higher  up,  took  out  my  cigar-case — I  knew  cigars  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, because  smoking  was  strictly  forbidden  in  the  carriages 
under  any  circumstances — I  was  right,  they  were  so,  both  gentlemen 
thanked  me  heartily;  and  when  I  pulled  out  a  silver  flask  with 
my  crest  beautifully  engraved  on  it,  mat  happened  to  be  in  my  coat, 
and  which  I  had  filled  with  some  prime  brandy  at  the  Nag's  Head, 
they  were  both  delighted,  admired  my  arms,  and  talked  faster,  and 
certainly  more  openly  at  each  swallow.  Well,  this  was  pleasant,  and 
just  as  it  should  be,  and  very  agreeable  the  little  party  was;  but 
Walsall  station  soon  arrived,  and  so  we  must  part,  I  being  on  a  visit 
to  Sir  J S ,  in  that  neighbourhood.  Both  gentlemen  regret- 
ted this  exceedingly ;  but  when  informed,  that  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  days,  I  should  be  in  Birmingham,  where  they  were  going  to 
make  a  short  stay,  both  were  delighted  ;  we  shook  hands,  and  mu- 
tually exchanged  cards,  I  most  fortunately,  having  my  card-case  in 
my  great  coat  pocket.  On  looking  over  theirs,  I  found  the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  tall  gentleman,  contained,  in  old  English,  this  intimation, 

"  Sir  Patrick  M'Caisy,  Barrymukdullock  Castle." 

On  the  other,  simply,  "Mr.  Potman,  12,  Bryanstone-square."  I 
suppose  London  was  omitted,  as  being  unnecessary ;  they  told  me 
where  to  hear  of  them  in  Birmingham,  and  I  promised  most  faith- 
fully to  attend. 

Now  I  had  ordered  Billy  to  leave  the  gig,  and  all  that  it  con- 
tained, at  the  place  we  had  refreshed  at, — I  left  the  most  implicit 
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orders  tliat  the  horse  should  be  well  attended  to,  as  you  know,  Mogg., 
1  am  fond  of  them ;  and  as  the  expense  would  have  to  be  defrayed 
by  the  owner,  why  I  should  have  been  wanting  in  common  honesty 
not  to  have  given  the  most  definite  directions  as  to  the  poor  animal's 
keep,  until  called  for;  which,  I  told  the  landlord  would  be  in  the 
course  of  the  next  day,  if  I  did  not  return.  I  also  ordered  Billv  to 
walk  on  to  Xorthwich,  and  then  take  his  fare  to  Wolverhampton  sta- 
tion, the  rendezvous  being  Birmingham.  Billy  did  all  things  as  I 
desired ;  and  I  had  not  been  in  my  hotel  two  days,  when  my  servant 
arrived  with  the  news  of  the  death  of  one  of  my  uncles  in  India ;  I, 
of  course,  ordered  a  tailor  to  be  sent  for,  and  put  both  Billy  and 
myself  into  deep  black.  You  know,  Mugg.,  from  experience,  what 
prying  wretches  these  inn-keepers  are  ;  but  this  blinked  thetn.  The 
tailor  came  ;  the  clothes  fitted  beautifully,  and  I  paid  him  before  he 
left  the  room,  £18.  4s.,  out  of  which,  the  landlord  got  a  guinea, 
the  head-waiter,  half -a- sovereign,  and  the  head -boots,  half-a-crown ; 
every  other  servant  in  the  establishment,  a  promise,  or  half  a  promise, 
just  according  to  their  supposed  influence  over  the  melancholy,  but 
doubtless  rich  stranger  up  stairs. 

"  Nobody—  not  even  me,  knows  his  wealth ;  and  he  pays— oh, 
shocking— the  instant  he's  axed.  Master — master — never  was  such 
a  one."  And  then,  Mr.  Pickup  sighed  forth  the  rest  of  his  masters 
generosities,  to  the  delight  of  the  whole  kitchen. 

Now  all  Master  Pickup's  auditory  thought  Mr.  Pickup  a  profound 
young  fool  to  be  telling  to  every  servant  about  the  establishment  of 
his  master's  liberality ;  but  Billy  had  a  good  master,  and  his  young 
and  ardent  feelings  were  inspired  by  gratitude.  Oh !  that  erery 
master  could  say  that  of  his  tried,  attached,  and  faithful  servant. 

Now,  having  a  night  or  two  on  my  hands,  before  I  wished  to 
acquaint  Sir  Patrick  and    his  friend,    of  my    arrival  in   town,    I 

thought  I  would  reconnoitre,  as  my  visit  to  Sir  J. S. ,  had 

not  lasted  quite  so  long  as  the  warmth  of  our  friendship,  and  the 
length  of  our  acquaintance,  would  warrant.  I  did  not  wish  the  other 
baronet  to  think  that  his  brother  had  not  paid  that  courtesy,  and 
afforded  that  hospitality,  which  a  young  gentleman,  of  my  breeding 
and  merit,  most  obviously  demanded  at  his  very  fingers' ends.  For  this 
reason,  then,  I  desired  to  amuse  myself  alone,  and  as  I  knew  myself 
to  be  in  the  very  mart  of  the  world  for  the  purchasing  of  gullibles, 
and  as  the  once  inseparable  friend  of  Mr.  Muggynson,  had,  uncon- 
ditionally, made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  statistical  survey  of  New 
South  Wales,  ho  thought  that  fifty  pounds,  properly  laid  out,  might 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  during  his  sojourn  in  that  flourishing 
colony. 

1  also  ordered  Billy  to  ascertain  where  there  was  a  bit  of  play 
goiug  on,  the  more  secret,  the  better,  as  through  the  liberality  of  hit 
master,  Billy  could  afford  to  set  his  three  half-crowns  at  roulette, 
hazard,  or  any  thing  else,  so  there  was  a  bit  of  life.  William 
soon  obtained  all  the  required  information  :  the  place  was  not  *o 
respectable  as  the  game  was  heavy.      Now  that  was  the  very  place 
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for  me,  I  wanted  to  get  a  little  more  id  formation  than  I  was  likely  to 
get  elsewhere ;  a  gaming-table  is  the  place  for  every  introduction  of 
the  sort  I  then  stood  in  need  of,  and  which  I  completed  quite  to  my 
satisfaction. 

I  went  to  the  theatre,  just  to  alleviate  my  melancholy,  by  the  ur- 
gent advice  of  my  worthy  host ;  and  when  the  play  was  over,  I  lost 
myself,  but  fortunately  found  myself  again  in  the  very  house  that  my 
attentive  servant  had  discovered ;  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find 
him  tippling  in  the  outer-bar,  and  that  too,  in  his  new  livery.  He 
did  not  perceive  his  master  at  his  entrance,  nor  his  master  him,  or  it 
might  have  cost  him  his  situation ;  he  probably  took  me  for  a 
stranger,  he  pointed  up  stairs,  and  simply  whispered,  "  that  is  the 
way."  I,  unthinkingly,  walked  up  the  steps  pointed  out  to  me,  and 
found  myself  seated  in  the  room,  I  verily  think  before  a  soul  saw 
me  ;  for  it  unfortunately  happened,  just  at  my  entrance,  there  was  a 
tremendous  dispute  about  a  trump-card,  and  indeed  about  the  entire 
of  the  preceding  game,  all  were  shouting  at  once ;  but  perceiving 
that  the  loudest  voice  of  the  lot,  had  a  decided  smack  of  the  brogue, 
I  looked  more  observingly,  and  guess  my  surprise  to  find  it  was  my 
old  railway  companion,  Sir  Patrick  M'Caisy,  and  before  him,  evi- 
dently his  partner  in  the  game,  sat  his  respected  friend,  and  the  very 
gentleman  I  was  so  anxious  to  renew  my  devoirs  to — the  gentleman 
of  the  five  hundred-pound  note. 

I  threw  myself  down  in  a  chair,  and  one  as  much  in  the  shade  as 
I  could  get — not  an  easy  thing  in  a  gambling-room,  as  looking- 
glasses,  candelabra,  and  good  lights,  are  generally  the  insignia  of 
these,  by  old  women  called,  "  roads  to  ruin."  The  whist  party — 
for  that  was  the  game  they  were  playing — consisted  of  the  knowing 
Sir  Patrick  and  Potman,  as  flats;  although  I  afterwards  discovered 
they  were  pupils  of  Silvery — bad  school — and  two  regular  "  Brum- 
magems" as  "white-smiths."  I  took  up  the  paper,  as  I  had  no 
interest  in  the  game,  and  then  just  between  the  paragraphs,  I  saw 
the  exact  state  of  things.  The  Brummagers  were  deliberately 
"  twelving"  the  others ;  and  that  too  in  the  coolest  way  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  Now,  Mugg.,  as  I  feel  you  will  have  a  great  curiosity  to 
know  the  process — for  it  perhaps  may  enable  you  to  win  an  occa- 
sional pot  of  porter,  from  your  brother  blues,  I  will  elucidate.  It  is 
done  this  way:  the  party  dealing,  manages  to  deal  himself  sixteen 
cards,  and  by  having  the  aces  and  the  kings  marked  slightly- 
with  the  thumb  nail,  the  one  diagonally  and  the  other  horizontally ; 
he  takes  care  to  have  the  extra  four,  either  aces  or  kings,  or  perhaps, 
a  mixture  of  both  to  avoid  suspicion.  Thus  he  is  sure  to  have  one 
honor,  and  pretty  certain  of  four  tricks.  He  keeps  the  whole  sixteen 
cards  in  his  hands — not  spread  out,  and  then  when  he  gathers  a  trick 
he  slips  four  of  the  worst  cards  out  of  his  hand,  of  course  counting  a 
trick,  and  if  he  be  well  stocked  with  trump  cards,  he  puts  out  the 
entire  of  some  weak  suit,  so  is  enabled  to  trump  the  first  time  round. 
When  his  partner  deals  he  exerts  himself  in^the  same  laudable 
science.     It  was  rather  amusing ;  for,  the  pupils  of  old  Silvery  were 
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also  doing  their  best;  but  alas !  their  education  was  deficient.  They 
were  playing  that  vulgar,  and  I  had  hoped  obsolete  trick  of  tele- 
graphing the  honors  by  means  of  putting  their  fingers  on  the  back 
of  the  cards — one,  for  one  honor,  two  for  two,  and  so  on.  Now  the 
"  smiths"  understood  this  as  well  as  their  friends,  and  so  they  gave 
them  every  chance,  as  it  enabled  them  to  "  twelve"  them  to  the  end 
of  thirteen  new  packs. 

I  wanted  of  course  to  have  a  five  or  so  on,  that  being  the  amount 
they  were  playing  for,  and  a  sovereign  the  odd  trick,  but  was  afraid  I 
might  be  recognized,  still  the  opportunity  was  too  good  a  one. to 
neglect.  Bah !  it  showed  my  want  of  experience  ;  when  a  man  is  in 
the  heat  of  a  game,  particularly  if  he  be  losing,  he  would  not  know 
his  own  father.  Sir  Patrick  and  his  friend  had  lost  about  fifty 
pounds,  and  both  getting  a  little  desperate,  offered  it  "double  or  quits." 
This  the  wily  smiths  would  not  stand — "  not  the  right  way  to 
do  it,  win  it  by  fives  and  lose  it  by  tens/'  I,  then,  in  a  very  care- 
less manner,  said  1  would  not  mind  being  an  odd  five,  that  is,  of  course, 
if  they  wished  it ;  both  the  flats  said  done  at  once.  I  nodded  assent, 
and  just  in  doing  so  I  turned  round  a  little  to  put  my  .money  upon 
the  table,  when  I  saw  an  elderly  reverend  gentleman  who  sat  just 
behind  me,  shake  his  head  a  little  as  if  he  wished  to  say,  "  don  V  I 
tossed  mine  carelessly,  showing  that  I  was  a  reckless  young  fellow 
and  did  not  care  much  about  it.  He  drew  a  long  sigh,  and  then 
muttered  scarcely  audibly — "chit,  chit,  chit,"  and  no  doubt  was  some 
parent  who  had  had  half  a  dozen  sons  ruined  by  the  terrible  practice 
into  which  I  had  so  determinedly  rushed* 

The  game  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  Sir  Patrick  said  "where 
the  h — 11  is  the  ten  of  hearts  ?"  The  ten  had  fallen  (hearts  being 
trumps)  for  said  he  "  thunder  upon  a  common,  I  nailed  the  queen 
with  my  king,  and  I  intended  to  have  hammered  the  ten  with  my 
knave,  and  yet  I  never  saw  it  fall.*'  Now  the  others  never  put  down 
their  cards  in  tricks  when  they  gathered  them  up,  but  carelessly 
threw  them  in  a  heap,  and  counted  them  out  in  fours  afterwards. 
The  ten  of  hearts  was  found  in  the  lot,  but  the  tricks  were 
so  mixed  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  out  the  one  Sir  Patrick 
sought  after. 

"By  the  heel  of  my  boot,  but  I  don't  understand  that,"  said  the 
mystified  Sir  Patrick,  as  he  drank  off  half  a  tumbler  of  whisky  from 
the  decanter,  entirely  forgetting  to  put  any  water  to  it.  "If  I  stood 
upon  a  family  bible,  I  never  saw  the  ten." 

"  Nor  I — ah,  if  I  were  enshrined  in  an  illu — minated  missal,'' 
said  his  knowing  coadjutor. 

"  Oh,  I  missies  at  once  if  there  is  any  reflections.  I — my  feel- 
ings— my  honor — a  friendly  game  is  what  I  want. — 111 " 

"  Oh,"  said  the  other  "  smith" — "  gentlemen,  gentlemen,  I'd  rather 
lose  my  right  arm.     If  a  man  will  cheot  at  cards,  lose         " 

"Loos   or  Roos,   if  I  was  on  a  pulpit  cushion,  I  never 
the  ten/' 
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**  Chit,  chit,  chit,"  groaned  the  eldery,  I  may  say  decidedly  old 
gentleman. 

"  Ob,  pul-pit — cora-mu-nion." 

~  Chich,  chich,  chich— O,  O." 

"The  fact  is,  ould  gentleman,  you  may  well  be  ashamed  of  it  It 
would  make  ould  Silvery  himself  frown.  And  may  I  have  a  com- 
munion-table tankard  rammed  down  my  throat,  if  I  play  another 
stroke  unless  some  one  holds  the  stakes." 

"Chich,  chich,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  lank  age  ?  Oh  blessed — 
oh,  oh." 

They  then  all  appealed  to  me,  I  shook  my  head,  as  I  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  fit  of  coughing,  and  was  obliged  of  course  to  keep  my 
handkerchief  to  my  face.  After  about  a  hundred  imprecations  from 
the  four  corners  of  the  whist  table,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that 
the  elderly  gentleman  should  hold  the  stakes. 

"Ah,  no,  it  ish  ma  bed  time,  I'm  a  stranger,  let  me  entreat, 
I  only  wanted  to  smoke  a  my  pipe,  and  then  I  shall  go  to 
hed ;  no,   no." 

The  whole  party  would  take  no  denial,  and  after  a  great  deal  of 
reluctance  at  receiving  so  unthankful  a  task,  he  acceded. 

The  game  proceeded,  and  whilst  it  did  so,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  getting  a  full  view  of  the  sensitive  and  very  properly  squeamish 
old  gentleman.   He  was  a  man  evidently  above  seventy,  with  a  finely 
developed  head,  a  shining  cranium — it  was  without  a  single  hair  upon 
it.     His  eyes  were  black,  and  looked  as  the  wounded  eagle's   do, 
when  the  fowler  comes  to  pick  his  game.      There  might  be   the 
sickened  glaze;  but,  still  it  was  the  eagle's  eye.     The  nose  was  de- 
cidedly a  hook,  and  not  unlike  the  grandfather's  of  the  fallen  bird. 
The  mouth  was  a  little  more  expansive,  than  the  proprietor   might 
wish,  and  the  lips  marked  tbe'son  of  Israel  as  completely,  as  the  co- 
lorless shirt,  white  neckerchief  and  quaker-cut  coat,   wished  to  im- 
press the  beholder  that  he  was  some  travelling  divine,  and  one  whom 
an  untoward  accident,  had  thrust  as  an  ameliorator  of  the  baser  pas- 
sions into  our  ungodly  company.  The  person  of  this  mentor  of  youth 
was  short,  the  garb  was  well  suited  to  his  sacred  calling,  and  the  cut 
gave  the  whole  an  imposing  appearance  to  the  eye.      He  wore  silk 
stockings,  which  still  shewed  a  handsome  leg;  silver  antiquated  buckles, 
on  a  pair  of  well-brightened  shoes,  finished  his  nether   toilet.     On 
the  table  beside  him  lay  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a  deep  silk  band. 
He   smoked  a  very  long  pipe,  which  he  held  straight   downwards, 
with  scarcely  the  tip  in  his  mouth.     He  was  deeply  involved  in  the 
very  recesses  of  thought,  and  paid   no  attention  whatever  to  the 
game — only  when  the  parties  indulged  in  language  that  was  perfectly 
unfitting  for  his  age  and  quietness  of  demeanor.     In  these  cases  he 
several  times  put  his  hat  towards  his  head,  as  if  he  were  at  once  de- 
termined to  leave  a  scene,  where  even  his  presence  could  not  com- 
mand quietness  or  decency  of  order. 

The  game  was  soon  over ;  for  they  were  plaving  the  "  short,"  and 
in    spite  of  their  skill,  the  "  raws'*  won,  and  the  old  gentleman's 
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reverie  was  only  broken  into  by  the  "  whites/'  desiring  him  to  hand 
the  money  to  the  winners. 

Sir  Patrick  recovered  his  temper,  as  well  he  might,  I  having  to 
hand  over  to  him  five  pounds,  and  to  his  fortunate  friend  a  similar 
amount. 

I  did  not  exactly  know  what  to  make  of  this — I  began  to  suspect — 
still  I  could  not  be  deceived,  and  again  the  Brummagems  had  de- 
sisted from  "  twelving"  ever  since  Sir  Patrick  had  kicked  up  such  a 
dust  about  the  ten  of  hearts. 

Sir  Patrick  and  his  friend  shook  hands,  (you  can  never  be  mis- 
taken after  that,)  drank  to  their  future  success — fortune  was  sure  to 
change — fresh  stakeholder  and  the  rest :  oh,  I  was  safe  enough  after 
all,  particularly  when  the  old  gentleman  begged  of  them  to  de- 
sist, I  knew  then  it  would  do,  so  made  the  same  bet  as  before.  The 
old  gentleman  being  pressed,  nay,  insisted  upon,  took  a  glass  with 
Sir  Patrick — water — and  finally  consented  to  hold  the  stakes  once 
more — only  wonsht. 

The  game  commenced,  and  with  it  certainly'not  the  "  twelving," 
but  all  at  once  I  saw  my  old  friend,  though  not  paying  the  slightest 
attention  to  the  game — I  saw  one  linger  suddenly  cross  the  other 
on  the  bottom  of  his  pipe,  and  the  left  hand  player  of  Sir  Patrick, 
and  consequently  that  gentleman's  opponent,  all  at  once  drew  back 
the  card  which  he  was  about  to  play.  I  looked  a  little  more  scrnti- 
nizingly,  and  was  a  little  startled  at  the  old  eagle's  eye  meeting 
mine.  Fortunately  mine  had  the  most  vacant  stare  at  the  time,  or 
it  might  have  put  the  owner  of  the  eagle's  a  little  more  on  his  guard. 
Now,  I  soon  perceived  that  the  deep  thinking  old  gentleman  sat  at 
the  angle  of  the  table,  so  could  see  Sir  Patrick's  hand,  and  the  hand 
of  one  of  the  Birmingham  gentlemen. 

I  now  and  then  threw  a  desultory  glance  at  the  pipe  head,  and 
was  soon  satisfied  that  the  finger  ends  were  at  least  playing  the  tre- 
ble of  the  quartet.  As  soon  as  I  was  satisfied  I  looked  no  more ; 
for  I  found  that,  through  some  extraordinary  practice,  these  signs 
were  as  intelligible  to  the  players  as  those  made  to  the  youth  of  se- 
cond sight. 

The  game  was  soon  over,  and  soon  ten  pounds  were  put  into  my 
hand,  Mr.  Potman  and  his  more  sapient  partner  being  defeated; 
and,  even  to  their  own  confession,  fairly ;  neither  he  nor  his  friend 
finding  one  single  error  either  with  the  ten  of  hearts  or  any  other 
ten.  The  old  gentleman  handed  up  the  money  and  once  more  most 
anxiously  begged  they  would  "deshist."  Sir  Patrick  swore  that  he 
would  not  until  he  got  his  money  back,  if  news  arrived  half-hourly 
of  the  sinking  of  Ireland,  and  his  own  mother's  castle,  even  to  the 
bed-room,  being  beseiged  with  herrings. 

"Chich,  chich,  young  mansh,  young  i&ansh." 

"  Oh,  better  drop  it/'  returned  I,  as  I  had  got  my  money  back, 
and  I  intended  somebody  else  to  get  the  superfluous  dross  of  Messrs. 
Potman  and  Co.,  besides  the  trio  who  were  then  ordering  champagne, 
to  pay  the  house  for  the  gas  at  that  time  in  the  morning. 
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"  Yesh,  yesh,  dhrop,  it,  yeah,  yesh,"  and  the  eagle's  eyes  indeed 
looked  at  mine,  as  if  they  had  got  an  inspiring  touch  from  the  de- 
vil's; I  was  awed  in  a  minute,  besides  I  was  betting  on  the  right  side, 
so  it  could  certainly  be  no  business  of  mine. 

The  champagne,  in  despite  of  every  remonstrance  of  the  good 
old  man,  came  in,  and  a  cork  or  two  drawn,  and  even  the  old  gentle- 
man was  persuaded  to  take  a  single  glass. 

"  Well," — said  one  of  the  Brummagems — "  If  so  as  how  we  are 
to  have  a  night  aw t,  let's  play  for  summut  as  is  worth  summut,  what's 
the  good  burnin  gas  for  fives  ?  what's " 

"  Och,  you  organ  bellows,  that's  what  I  wanted  to  be  at  all  night, 
why  didn't  you  come  out  sooner  ?" 

"  Come  au-  at  soon-er,  that — is  what  I  wa-nt,"  said  Sir  Patrick's 
partner. 

"Name  yer  sum,  if  in  case  you  wants  " 

"  Fifty  a  corner — and  ten  with  you,  sir." 

"Fifty  a — cor-ner,  and  the  sa-ine  I  suppose."     I  nodded  assent. 

"  Done,"  said  the  first  raw. 

"Done,"  said  the  second,  "here  ould  gentleman,  hould  your  hand, 
here's  my  fifty,  it  will  make  a  hundred,  if  I  lose." 

"  Here's  mine  "  said  Mr.  Potman. 

"  And  here  is  our  two,"  said  the  Bruminagers. 

And  a  very  nice  two  they  were,  the  old  gentleman  sighed  "  chich 
chich;"  looked  the  notes  carefully  over,  pronounced  them  all 
right,  and  the  game  proceeded,  Sir  Patrick  winning  the  toss  for  deal. 
They  played,  and  in  despite  of  the  pipe-head  playing,  the  pigeons 
scored  two.  The  next  deal  was  the  Brums',  and  Sir  Patrick  was  cer- 
tain he  saw  the  trump  altered,  and  though  done  with  the  most  amazing 
adroitness,  Sir  Patrick  was  certain,  and  before  I  was  well  aware  of 
what  had  happened,  the  Brummagem  was  on  the  floor:  it  would  seem 
the  champagne  and  the  fifty  pounds  had  brightened  Sir  Patrick's 
optics. 

"Take  that  you  murdering  regicide,  you  would  cut  the  queen, 
would  you  ?  bad  luck  to  you,  you  villain,  I  am  too  loyal  a  subject  to 
allow  it." 

The  fellow  slowly  got  up,  and  I  was  completely  shocked  by  his 
imprecations,  and  from  his  horrid  vows  of  innocency,  you  would  have 
thought  that  this  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  night's  proceedings. 
You  are  mistaken,  a  real  "  leg"  thinks  no  more  of  being  cudgelled, 
kicked  out  of  a  room  or  window  than  a  cat,  if  he  has  a  stake  on,  and 
one  too,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  win. 

"Oh dear,  gentlemans,  oh  dear  mine  goot  frens,  do  let  ine  implore 
its  le — oh  dear." 

"Deal  them  fairly,  sir,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

The  sharps,  thus  taken  aback,  were  evidently  afraid  to  twelve 
their  victims;  and,  from  the  last  specimen  of  Sir  Patrick's  shortness 
of  temper  and  sagacity,  it  would  be  dangerous  even  to  shuffle  the  cut. 
Still  they  had  the  piano  player  at  their  back,  and  by  his  fingering, 
and  a  little  superior  skill,  the  result  of  the  game  was  to  be  determined. 
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This  time  the  sharps  scored  two,  and  with  tolerable  fairness,  save 
one  of  the  Brummagems  trumping  one  trick  with  a  spade,  (clubs  were 
trumps.)  The  fellow  smacked  the  card  upon  the  table,  and  delibe- 
rately took  up  the  trick,  thus  showing  that  coolness  is  more  requisite 
at  the  gambling  table  than  good  fortune ;  and  that,  when  excitement 
sets  in,  the  sooner  you  set  out  the  better — it  is  infinitely  more  dan- 
gerous than  honesty,  although  that  would  seem  to  be  saying  much. 

The  game  was  strongly  contested,  the  greens,  as  usual,  having  by 
far  the  best  cards.  It  was  the  long  game  they  played  this  time, 
and  Mr.  Potman  and  his  friend  fairly  scored  eight  against  the 
others'  six.  The  sharps'  eyes  began  to  roll  a  little  firishly,  still  no 
trepidation,  their  hands  were  steady ;  not  so  Sir  Patrick  and  bis 
friend,  although  they  were  a-head ;  sure  criteria  of  want  of  expe- 
rience. 

The  cool  gentlemen  soon  perceived  that  something  desperate 
must  be  done,  because  two  by  honors  would  finish  the  thine — so  fairly 
twelved  them,  and  by  dint  of  extraordinary  play,  and  the  won- 
derful knowledge  of  the  piano  playing,  which  must  have  been  the  re- 
sult of  years'  practice,  scored  also  two.  The  whole  of  this  was  done 
a  little  more  unceremoniously  than  any  of  their  former  attempts, 
because  I  having  betted  on  the  same  side,  it  was  manifest,  that,  how- 
ever honorable,  I  should  naturally  connive  at  an  artifice  so  conducive 
to  my  advantage.  Indeed,  I  had  begun  heartily  to  curse  my  folly 
in  having  risked  so  large  a  sum.  "What,"  thought  I,  "if  I  dissi- 
pate a  sum  of  money,  which  it  never  may  be  my  lot  to  receive  again, 
I  may  find  my  way  to  Newgate  instead  of  Australia,"  the  place,  Mr. 
Mugg.,  that  I  intended  to  see,  so  soon  as  I  could  hear  of  a  vessel 
sailing  from  a  convenient  port.  And  from  this  Mr.  Mugg.,  you 
perceive  the  cause  of  my  killing  time  at  Birmingham. 

The  cards  were  again  to  be  dealt,  and  for  this  purpose  were  placed 
into  the  trembling  hands  of  Mr.  Potman.  He  turned  up  an  honor, 
both  were  eight,  as  I  have  said,  and  the  cards  were  run  over  quickly 
before  sorting,  all  were  looking  out  for  a  call — it  was  evident  there 
was  to  be  none,  no  individual  being  fortunate  enough  to  hold  two, 
so  the  jarring  sound  to  the  opponents,  and  the  more  pleasing  sound 
to  the  reverse  of  "  partner  can  you  one  ?"  was  dispensed  with.  The 
game  re-commenced,  and  with  it  the  working  of  the  eagle's  eyes. 
The  tip  of  the  pipe  was  allowed  to  drop  out  as  if  it  fell  of  its  own 
accord,  and  the  thick  lips  began  to  pat  each  other,  and  then  after  a 
little  mutual  sipping,  they  finally  opened,  and  for  the  first  time,  I 
saw  two  rows  of  as  fine,  and  as  white  teeth,  as  ever  graced  the  pretty 
pouters  of  sixteen.  The  old  hook  kept  prying  about  with  evident 
anxiety  to  see  the  first  card  played,  it  was  a  trump — he  saw  it  was 
fatal  to  the  game. 

"  Shentlemen,  exchuse,  do  me  de  pleashure — oh,  de  gribes — " 
said  the  bald-headed  eagle,  holding  his  hands  to  the  bottom  of  his 
waistcoat — oh,  de  gribes — "  and  out  he  walked,  leaving  however,  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  and  golden-headed  cane. 
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The  sharps  revoked  twice,  hut  it  was  of  little  use,  as  Sir  Patrick 
had  returned  their  lead  of  trumps,  and  though  every  manoeuvre  was 
resorted  to,  the  greens  collected  nine  tricks — the  game  was  won. 

"  Iloora,  huzza,  that  makes  up  for  all  the  night — och,  you  flats,  to 
win  it  by  fives — give  us  your  hand  old  Crockery,  Dick  has  not  de- 
saved  us — we  are  a  match  for  the  world,  hoora." 

"  What  will  th-ey  th-ink  of  us,  wh-en  we  get  to  town  ha?" 

"  What  will  they  think  ?  by  George,  that  we'll  both  be  Lord 
Mayors,  and  have  bonfires  on  the  Thames  in  the  middle  of  June/' 

"  Here,  ould  gentleman,  tip  up — ah,  where  is " 

"  Oh,  he'll  soon  be  back,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  hell  soon  be 
back,"  said  one  of  the  losers. 

"  Och,  cure  him  with  brandy,  where  is  the  poor  ould  soul  ?  I  never 
perceived  him  go — we'll  roast  the  Thames." 

"Ho-w  long  ha-s  the  old  gen-tle-man  been  gone  ?''  demanded  Mr. 
Potman,  "  I  never  saw  him  go  ei-ther." 

"  Oh,  I'll  find  him  in  a  minute,  I  have  no  doubt,  I'll  just  go 
down.     I'll " 

"  Let  me  see,  sir,  I  shall  want  ten  pounds,  sir,  if  1  am  not  mis- 
taken," said  Sir  Patrick  turning  to  me. 

"  And  I  the  like  amount,"  said  Mr.  Potman 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  bad  luck  Pot.,  here  is  to  you  ould  boy." 

"You  do,  gentlemen,"  said  I. 

"  We  can  soon  find  him,"  said  the  other  of  our  friend's  oppo- 
nents, "I'll  just  step  down,  it's  strange — where  can  he  be  ?  Ill  just 
step " 

"  Oh  no,  you  will  not,"  said,  I,  just  springing  to  the  door — ("now 
for  my  twenty  pounds,)  oh  no,''  and  placing  my  back  against  it,  and 
pulling  out  the  youth  of  the  twelve  barrels,  "  stay,  the  first  man 
that  attempts  to  pass,  I  will  blow  out  his  brains '' 

"Wrhat's  the  meaning  of  all  this?" 

"It  means  this,  Sir  Patrick,"  said  I,  taking  off  my  hat,  and  shaking 
him  by  the  hand,  "you  are  in  the  hands  of  black-legs,  yon 
bald-headed  villain  has  run  off  with  the  stakes;  and,  but  for  the 
intervention  of  Providence,"  said  I,  in  a  solemn  tone,  "you  might 
have  been  murdered." 

"Our  friend  of  the  railway,  Mr. " 

"Is  it  possible  ?°  said  Mr.  Potman,  quicker  than  ever  I  had  heard 
him  speak  before,  at  the  same  time  grasping  my  hand  more  tightly 
than  Sir  Patrick  had  done. 

"  Oh  bub,  bub,  bub,  are  we  to  be  robbed  ?"  said  the  allies  of  the 
flown  eagle,  when  they  found  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 

"Robbed  said  the  two  Thames-roasters — "we  had  like  to  have 
been  robbed,  my  dear,  dear  sir." 

"  I  have  lost  twenty  pounds,"  said  I. 

"Twenty  nonsenses,  botheration  as  like,"  spluttered  Sir  Patrick. 

"My  de-ar  friend  we  owe  you  twice  the  a-mount — don't, I  beseech 
you,  name  it — and  will  not  the  a-ged  sin-ner  come  back  ?"  whined 
Mr.  Potman. 
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"In  course  he  will,  has  not  he  taken  ourn  as  well  as  yourn  ?  and 
now  to  be  suspected  of  sich  base " 

"Come,  sir,  pull  out  what  money  you  have  got,"  said  I,  "my 
servant  was  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  so  fortunately " 

The  noise  and  scuffle  brought  up  one  of  the  waiters,  or  what  is 
more  likely  they  were  in  the  trick ;  just,  however,  as  1  opened  the 
door,  both  the  scamps  bolted  out,  almost  knocking  the  waiter  and  me 
down  in  their  hurry  to  escape. 

"  Where  is  the  hoary  headed  monster 's  hat  ?  Oh,  you're  here,  III 
send  you  out— oh,  oh,  you  ruffian,  to  be  robbed  this  way  ? — 111  shoot 
the  lot,  and  indict  the  house,"  said  Sir  Patrick,  at  the  same  time 
jumping  upon  the  hat. 

Whilst  he  was  doing  this,  Mr.  Potman  was  deluding  himself 
into  a  spirit  of  revenge,  by  smashing  the  golden  headed  cane,  which 
he  did  to  shivereens ;  Sir  Patrick  telling  him  not  to  make  away  with 
the  head — "we'll  make  something  ol  that  at  any  rate.  Thames  roast- 
ing! by  the  blessing  of  Hoyle,  it  will  be  well  if  they  don't  make  coffee 
roasters  of  us.  Pot.  you're  cracked,  I  thought  what  they  were  all  the 
time." 

Mr.  Potman  looked  in  my  face,  and  there  was  noi  a  lineament  in 
his,  but  what  said  "what  d'ye  think  of  that?" 
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It  was  not  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  I  could  get  home, 
Sir  Patrick  and  his  friend  literally  dragging  me  with  them,  as  they 
both  insisted  that  1  should  carry  the  battered  hat  home  as  a  trophy. 
They  were  my  sworn  friends — nothing  but  death  should  part  us.  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  that  some  time  before,  or  at  least  so  far  as 
regarded  the  flush  Mr.  Potman.  When  I  got  home  my  anxious 
servant  was  waiting,  and  after  taking  off  my  boots,  asked  if  he  might 
retire,  "certainly"  said  I,  "did  you  find  out  where  the  old  jew 
lived  ?" 

"How  durst  I  have  faced  you  else?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  did  not  he  look  rather  droll  going  along  the  street, 
without  a  hat,  without  a  single  hair  on  his  head  ?  oh,  the  old  villain." 

"Chug,  chug,  chug,  I  dare  say  he  would  have  looked  rather  funny 
enough  had  he  done  so." 
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"Of  course,  sir,  he  did,  he  went  out  without  it" 

"Aye,  nothing  more  reasonable,  but  afore  I  hod  dodged  him  four 
yards,  he  popped  on  a  nice  little  sable  cap  he  had  in  his  pocket." 

"  You're  sure  you  are  correct  as  to  the  house  ?" 

"Swear  to  the  garret." 

"  Go  to  bed,  call  me  at  eight,  I'll  take  breakfast  with  him." 

Well,  Billy  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting  attention  to  his 
honored  master,  he  had  instructions  from  his  best  of  masters9  mother 
to  do  so,  before  we  left  Bebin  Lodge,  and  so  in  obedience  to  these 
instructions,  Billy  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee  and  toast  to  my  bed 
side  at  the  hour  appointed :  as  soon  as  he  approached  I  found  there 
was  something  that  had  given  him  considerable  delight. 

"  Now,  what's  pleased  you— oh,  none  of  your  infernal  tricks  you 
know  here — the  least  things  are  always  the  most  fatal  to  people  like 
us — what  is  it  ? — mind." 

"  Chug,  chugle." 

"Go  on." 

"  The  boots  and  I  played  at  putt  for  about  two  hours  yesterday 
in  his  little  pantry." 

"  Well." 

"  I  won  seven  shilling,  and  it  put  him  into  a  serious  of  low  spirits, 
because  he  expected,  he  said,  that  much  of  me,  and  he. had  a  small 
sum  to  make  up,  as  was  obliged  to  be  paid,  and  then  the  horrid  con- 
sekinsies  of  gambling  come  across  his  moind,  and  then  he  thought  of 
swallowing  a  bottle  of  blacking.  But  I  con  sol  (led  him  by  saying 
he'd  be  sure  to  go  to  hell  for  the  sin  of  bootiside,  and  would  be  fur- 
ther put  into  the  treadmill  there  for  staling  the  blacking,  as  I  said  it 
was  considered  a  sin  of  a  very  dark  die.  So  I  tould  him  to  get  out 
of  it  some  other  way ;  axed  him  if  there  was  nothing  about  the  place 
he  could  dispose  of.  He  said  he  did  not  think  there  was.  So  then  I 
axed  him  what  the  copper  kettle  cost,  one  as  was  on  the  shelf,  and 
he  said  '  a  pound. '  Then  I  said, '  what  sort  of  marine-store  shops  have 
you  here?'  and  he  said '  tidy/  and  then  I  said, '  I  hear  my  master's  bell/ 
and  so  I  runned  into  your  bed -room,  and  in  a  bit  I  sees  him  from 
behind  the  window  blind  run  away  with  something  in  a  sack.  I  cut 
the  back  way,  and  was  just  in  time  to  see  him  enter  the  back  portals 
of  a  marine  store- shop — they  appears  to  be  the  same  all  over  the 
world.  I  hid  myself  up  an  entry,  and  in  a  bit  I  sees  the  hero  of 
the  blacking-brush,  peeping  up  and  down  the  street,  and  then 
coming  whistling  out  without  the  sack.  I  waited  until  a  convenient 
toime,  and  at  last  I  walked  past  and  twigged  the  mouth  of  the  sack 
under  some  rags.  Shortly  another  customer  pops  in,  and  whilst  the 
master  and  him  was  making  the  bargain  in  the  office,  I  popped  in, 
hauled  out  the  sack,  and  brought  it  into  your  bed-room  quite  unper- 
ceived — chug,  chug,  chug." 

"Well,"  said  I,  "  what  then  ?" 

"  Why,  it  was  just  as  I  expected,  it  was  the  three-gallon  copper 
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kettle,  so  I  hid  it  under  your  bed,  I  knew  the  marine-store  dealer 
would  make  no  noise  about  it." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  springing  out  of  bed,  "  so  you  brought  it  to  my 
room,  did  you  ?  now  just  look  at  that  window,  sir.'' 

"  Exactly,  now,  be  in  a  hurry.  I  wanted  to  break  this  young  man 
of  his  evil  ways,  there  is  enough  in  the  field  already.  So  as  I  knew 
he  was  very  ignorant;  consekently  very  superstitious — I  sleep  in  the 
next  room  but  one — in  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  took  the  kettle  out 
of  your  room  into  his,  and  tied  it  with  a  piece  of  thick  cord  to  his  toe, 
he  sleeps  very  sound.  Then  I  put  the  kettle  upon  the  top  of  the 
bed,  spout  towards  him,  and  writ  on  it  with  chalk  these  memorable 
letters:  'mi  goste/  When  he  waked  in  the  morning,  and  seen 
the  kettle  he  had  scoured  so  often,  and  then  read  the  dreadful  doom, 
he  shrieked  out,  and  rau  down  stairs  without  dressing,  but  what  must 
have  been  that  poor  young  man's  fright  when  he  found  the  big  cop- 
per kettle  hopping,  skipping,  and  jumping  after  him  into  the  mas- 
ter's room,  afore  he  or  the  missus  was  up  ;  he  dropped  down  of  his 
knees,  and  tould  all  about  it,  axed  pardon  and  frightened  the  missus 
and  child  into  fits.  The  master  thought  he  was  mad,  so  ordered  him 
to  bed  ;  and  when  he  got  up,  he  went  to  the  marine-store  keeper, 
who  did  not  know  a  word  about  it ;  besides,  it  was  impossible,  as  he 
was  a  respeqtable  man,  and  had  three  prayer-meetings  a  week  held 
in  his  own  house,  so  it  was  perfectly  impossible.  The  family  said  of 
course  he  had  been  dreaming ;  because,  if  he  had  sold  the  kettle  how 
could  it  get  back ;  but  they  will  call  him  '  my  ghost,'  as  long  as  he 
lives.     Ha,  ha,  chug,  chug." 

"  Bravo,  bravo,"  and  I  laughed  heartily,  "well,  now,  for  this  old 
Israelite's;  get  ready,  and  shew  me  the  way." 

It  was  surprising  how  Billy  remembered  one-half  of  the  twistings 
and  turnings  that  brought  us  to  the  domicile  of  Mr.  Moses  Flammer, 
for  that  I  found  to  be  his  name,  upon  furiher  acquaintance.  It  did 
Billy  infinite  credit.  But  still  I  thought  Billy  must  be  wrong,  for 
the  house  was  situated  in  a  wretched  alley. 

"  Up  stairs  in  the  back  room,  I  seed  him  undress  himself.  I 
climbed  up  the  ends  of  the  bricks  of  the  gable  opposite,  he  enjoyed 
himself  all  the  while." 

"  Did  he  Billy  ?  we'll  see  how  he  will  enjoy  my  presence." 

"  The  door's  bolted  within,"  whispered  my  faithful  valet. 

I  immediately  ran  up  stairs  without  any  one  perceiving  me,  gave 
a  kick  at  the  door,  with  the  bottom  of  my  foot,  and  in  one  second 
Mr.  Flammer  had  the  "  pleashure"  of  being  introduced,  to  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  "  cleverisht  young  mansh  in  de  vide  vorld." 

Mr.  Flammer  was  attired  in  an  old,  filthy  dressing-gown,  with  a 
pair  of  old  grey  stockings,  and  a  still  older  pair  of  slippers.  The 
clothes  worn  the  preceding  evening,  were  carefully  laid,  as  though 
newly  brushed,  upon  the  box  lid.  The  shoes  he  had  evidently  been 
polishing,  as  the  blacking-brushes,  and  a  penny-worth  of  "  common 
paste"  were  lying  near  to  them.  He  was  in  the  act  of  brighten- 
ing the  buckles  and  regaling  his  old  twinklers  with  a  luxuriating 
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peep  of  some  of  the  last-night's  plunder,  for  before  him' lay  upon  an 
old  table,  a  number  of  notes  and  some  sovereigns,  when  I  entered. 
The  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  he  perceived  his  new  friend  of 
the  preceding  night's  orgies,  the  buckles  immediately  fell,  and  every 
fragment  of  the  money,  for  want  of  a  pocket,  I  suppose,  he  popped 
down  the  waistband  of  his  breeches.  He  sprang,  with  the  agility  of 
a  young  man  of  twenty,  to  the  other  side  of  an  old  truckle  bed. 

"Hunk  votch  a  pleashure,  hunk,  eh  mine  Gotz  !" 

"  Good  morning"  said  I,  putting  out  my  hand,  "  I  perceive  you 
remember  me,  how  have  you  slept  ?" 

"Eh,  votch  a  pleashure,  vot  a  pleashure,  vot  a  pleashure — why, 
you  say  I  remember  you  ?" 

"  Because  you're  so  terrified." 

"Me,  ha,  ha,  votch  a  pleashure — vot  a  pleashure — not,  eh,  ce- 
remony— well  whom  have  I  the  honor  of  speaking  wid — hunk  ?" 

"  To  the  gentleman  whom  you  victimized  last  night." 

"Oh,  votch  a  pleashure,  vot  a  pleashure.     The  name — hunk  ?" 

"Oh— Mr.  Hadland." 

"  Oh,  votch  a  pleashure,  but  what  is  your  real  name  ? — My 
poor  door." 

"Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ?" 

"Oh,  vera  mouch,  vera  mouch,  votch  a  pleashure." 

"  You're  quite  shure." 

"Oh  vera  mouch — votch  a  pleashure — I  must  have  a  stronger 
lock." 

"Floss." 

"Votch — hunk.  Fk) — oh — mine  Gotz,  votch  a  pleashure,"  and 
the  old  man  reeled  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  fell  upon  the 
box  which  held  his  newly-brushed  clothes.  "  Flosh — votch  ish  the  re- 
ward now  ?"  demanded  the  old  man,  with  evident  anxiety. 

"  Five  Hundred." 

"Five  hundrish — happy  man,  votch  a  pleashure — let  me  she.  Ah, 
great  man,  great  man,  wonderful  man.  I  often  heard  of  you,  let  me 
she,"  and  with  that  he  whipped  up  the  box-lid,  and  took  out  a  file  of 
the  "Hue  and  Cry,"  "ah,  let  me  she — ah, '  Flosh,  height,  five  feetsh 
nine,  slender,  though  of  powerful  shimeter,  aquiline  noshe,  dark  hair, 
dark  piercing  eyst,  small  feet,  wid  a  remarkable  spring  in  his  walk ; 
and  about  twenty-six  years  of  agish,  of  great  suavity  of  manners, 
and  prepossesshing,  and  engaging.' — Quite  enough,  votch  a  plea- 
shure, just  stand  upsh — ah,  sho  help  me,  Abraham,  the  vera  man, 
'  five  hundresh' !  votch  a  pleashure — not  break  fash  t  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  reserved  that  pleasure  that  I  might  share  it  with  one,  from 
whom  I  design  to  receive  some  benefit  in  the  course  of  the  repast." 

" '  Vera  prepossesshing  in  his  mannersh,  and  engaging ' 

"  It  is  of  no  use  reading  one  word  more,  I  am  he  of  whom  you 
read." 

"  Votch  a  pleashure — from  Liverpool  original  ? " 

"  Yes,  that  town  has  been  so  honored." 
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"  (In  the  name  of  Jacob,  how  could  he  find  this  ?) — A  greatsh 
man — knows  Mosesh  Cohen,  shame-place  ?" 

"  I  have  done  a  little  business  with  him  occasionally." 

"  An  old  friend  of  mine,  long  time,  he  and  I  vash  once  pilloried 
together — hunk — mine  Gotz,  votch  a  pleashure  !" 

At  this  little  recollection  the  old  eagle's  eyes  assumed  the  same 
fearfulness  of  vision  that  they  had  done  on  the  previous  evening, 
when  I  attempted  to  dissuade  the  whist-players  from  a  further  claim 
upon  the  bank  of  the  capricious  goddess.  The  old  hook  whitened 
to  the  very  apex,  a  sallow  hue  supervened  the  not  over-rosy  lips,  which 
capaciously  encircled  the  well-filled  rows  of  white  teeth.  The  old 
man  kept  trying  to  part  his  clammy  lips,  as  if  the  very  recollection 
had  been  inspiritive  of  sudden  thirst,  ana  at  last  after  a  groan,  uttered, 
as  if  alone,  "  I  have  been  revenge,  for  that" 

"Well,  conic,''  said  I,  "never  mind  sad  recollections,  let  us  have 
breakfast,  and  then  for  a  little  business." 

"Oh,  chertingly,  Mishter  Flosh,  I  never  expect  thish  honor,  or  I 
would  have  better  prepare — (holy  David  how  could  he  find) — but  we 
musht  do  our  best,  (great  man.") 

With  this  the  old  man  ordered  coffee,  and  then  turned  to  the  same 
dormitory,  out  of  which  he  had  taken  my  description,  and  brought 
from  it  a  pair  of  fine  soles  fried  in  oil,  and  in  fact  the  whole  repast 
was  one  that  I  had  little  calculated  upon  finding,  when  I  first  made 
my  entrance  into  the  old  gentleman's  study. 

"  You'll  find  the  fish  vera  good,  Misther  Flosh,  cooked  in  London, 
all  done  at  home.  1  have  a  grand  house  there  Misther  Flosh,  vhot  a 
pity  vou  are  married,  or  I  have  a  grand-daughter,  oh,  vhot  a   pity." 

"  London  then  is  head  quarters,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Chertingly,  chertingly,  but  bishness  is  sho  bad,  musht  come  into 
the  provinches  shome  times.  I  am  getting  old,  vera  old  mansh. 
This  goold  dost,  bad  job,  Misther  Flosh  (how  could  he  find  out.) 
Thank  Mosesh  I'm  out  of  that."  And  then  the  old  gentleman  grin- 
ned, but  it  was  quite  evident  all  the  while  that  his  thoughts  were 
placed  in  vacuo,  nor  could  they  ever  return  to  any  thing  like  an 
association  with  matter,  unless  he  could  discover  by  what  means  I  had 
found  out  his  retreat :  every  word  was  incoherent,  inconsecutive,  and 
rambling.  He  looked  at  me  several  piteous  longing  looks,  but  of 
course,  I  allowed  none  of  them  to  infuse  the  slightest  susceptibility 
into  a  heart  of  the  most  tried  induration. 

Whilst  the  old  man  was  in  this  most  perplexing  bewilderment, 
(for  there  is  nothing  more  puzzling  than  for  an  aged  fox  to  find  the 
huntsman  has  been  as  knowing  as  himself,  and  stopped  the  entrance 
to  his  lair,  in  order  that  he  may  furnish  an  object  for  the  next  day's 
hunt,)  I  regaled  myself  on  the  exquisitely  cooked  soles  and  coffee, 
and  sat  with  thrice  the  apparent  unconcern,  because  I  perceived  that 
this  coolness  only  added  to  the  enigma.  At  last,  just  as  I  was  finish- 
ing the  last  sip,  lie  sprang  up  from  the  old  box. 

"  Ah  whosh  it  that  young  gentleman  in  black  livery,  as  track  me 
home  lasht  night  ?    I  shaw  him  with  my  eyes,  my  eyes  as  1  depart. 
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Tli at  wash  he — "  said  the  old  gentleman  as  he  held  me  fast  by  the 
arm,  "  that  wash  he  !  wash  it  ?"  and  the  old  eagle's  eyes  pierced 
the  very  pupils  of  mine — "  wash  it  ?"  said  he,  nervously,  shaking  my 
arm. 

"It  was." 

"  Ah,  votch  a  pleashure !  wonderful  improvement  shince  my 
young  daish.  Well,  Misther  Flosh,  it  ash  relieve  my  mind — now  for 
bishness — "  said  the  old  man,  evidently  laboring  under  a  very  pre- 
cursory feeling  of  an  inordinate  demand — "  what  is  the  honor  you 
are  going  to  confer  ?" 

"That  of  becoming  my  friend,  and  perhaps  agent; but  of  course, 
only  upon  your  paying  a  deposit  of  one  of  the  fifty  pound  notes  you 
forgot  to  leave  last  night." 

"Ah,  I  wash  taken  vera  sudden  ill,  vera  sudden,  but  of  coorsh  as 
my  friends  won,  thev  follow  here  lash  night,  so  I  give  them  all  up." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha;'' and  I  laughed  at  my  host,  without  his  returning  the 
compliment,  for  about  two  minutes. 

"Misther  Flosh,  Misther  Flosh!"  and  then  he  looked  at  me,  I  re- 
turned it  with  a  little  playful  reproof. — "  Sho  help  me,  Abraham !" 
I  looked  a  little  darker. — "Sho  help  me  Isaac! —  It  would  not  do. 
"  Now,  now,  sho  help  me  Jacob  ! — there." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha — come,  come,"  said  I,  "let  us  be  serious,  I  want  fifty 
pounds.  I'm  going  to  Australia.  I  am  only  loitering  here  until  a 
ship  sails.  There  is  one  sails  from  Portsmouth  in  about  a  fortnight, 
you  will  perceive  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  I  shall  dispatch  my 
servant — sharp  little  fellow,  is  he  not  ? — to  take  passages  for  a  young 
gentleman  and  his  servant.  You  perceive  my  plan,  it's  candid,  is  it 
not  ?" 

"Oh,  vera  !  wonderful  young  mansh,  Misther  Flosh,  great  young 
mansh.  The  advish  I  shall  give  you — oh,  make  your  fortune  at 
once.     And  conshider  the  five  hundred  poundsh  reward." 

"Ha,  ha,  I  do,  1  do.  And  that  is  the  reason,  and  particularly  as 
I  have  eaten  salt  with  you,  that  I  accept  fifty,  or  else  every  stiver, 
every  stiver." 

"  I  have  not  gotsh  sho  much  in  the  vorld,  the  villains  tell  me  they 
won,  sho  I  gave  all  up  but  ten." 

"  What  ?  you  said  'all*  just  now." 

"All  but  ten,  sho  help  me  Jacob  !" 

"Pooh,  pooh." 

"  Well,  sho  help  me  Isaac  ! !  now  believe." 

"  Ah,  ha." 

"Well,  well — now  listen,  sho  help  me  Abraham!!!  (reversing 
the  climaxes)  Now,  would  I  say  that,  beshides  going  to  Australia, 
I  have  shorn  e  score  of  friends  there,  all  of  them  emancipists,  and  ten 
more  will  be  out  of  their  time  direct.  Ha,  ha,  I  can  give  you  advish 
worth  fifty  times  the  sum  votch  you  ask." 

"  If  you  can  do  any  thing  in  that  way  it  may  make  some  differ- 
ence." 
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Any  wicsh  ?  a  votch  a  pleashure,  vot  do  you  think  of  taking  out 
some  dies,  I  can  inthroduce  you  to  the  besht  sinker  in  the  vorld, 
Misther  Wvon,  at  the  Mint  is  a  fool  to  him,  jusht  have  a  napoleon, 
sovereign,  doubloon,  good  steel  dies,  work  five  hundred  thousand  im- 
pressions without  being  done.  I  shall  give  you  letters  of  inthroduc- 
tion,  to  where  there  ish  two  of  the  best  presses  any  wheres,  one  will 
make  thirty  a  minute.  I  will  send  you  over  the  platesh.  Ah,  votch 
a  pleashure.  A  bold  young  mansh,— do  vou  think  your  servant — 
a  deep  young  mansh — could  manage  to  snoot  one  of  the  judges  as 
is  just  gone  out  there  ;  a  bad  old  mansh — he  prosecuted — the  wretch, 
mine  Gotsh  votch  a  pleashure." 

There  was  something  in  the  plan  which  at  once  struck  me  as  being 
advantageous  to  mc.  The  old  man  was  as  eager  in  it  as  though  I 
was  a  favorite  son,  who  had  hit  upon  some  great  scheme,  and  was 
then  receiving  a  parent's  congratulation. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  there  appears — if  you  can  introduce  me  to  what 
you  say — there  certainly  appears  something  in  it,  that  might  be 
tumed  to  advantage.     I  certainly  could  sell  a  few  dies  there." 

"  S hell  em  mine  goot  friend,  work  urn,  there  is  banditti,  bosh 
rangers,  you  know  votch  I  mean.  Their  head  quarters  according  to 
my  besht  advishces,  I  have  extensive  agencies  there,  I  get  em  about 
every  four  months — their  head  quarters,  wash  in  the  blue  mountains, 
close  by  the  Hunter's  River.  That  ish  the  place,  they  have  a  fresh 
captain,  you  would  shoor  get  hish  plaish,  but  they  are  vera  short  of 
dies.  I  can  give  you  a  letter ;  ah,  mine  friend,  ah,"  said  the  old  gen- 
tleman, rubbing  his  hand,  in  ecstasies. 

"Now,  said  I,  "this  promises  the  best  of  all,  if  you  can  introduce 
me  to  those  glorious  freebooters,  I'll  cry  quits." 

"  Why,  you  are  quite  enthusiasm  about  it." 

"  I  am,  I  am,  oh,  that  I  were  there  at  this  moment,  I  would  give 
all  I  am  worth,  the  very  life — but  come,  the  die  sinker — and  stay 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

"Real?" 

"  I  have  given  you  mine." 

"Thrue,  Misther  Flammer,  Misther  Flammer,  a  name  well  known 
there,  and  respect,  I'm  getting  old,  but  still  I  could  teach  one  or 
two." 

"  Mr.  Flammer,"  said  I  "  pardon  me,  there  is  another  favor  you  have 
to  confer  upon  me,  besides  those  that  you  have  promised." 

"  Vot  ish  it  ?"  his  fears  being  again  renewed,  as  was  evident  from 
his  mechanically  putting  his  hand  to  his  waistband. 

"  I  must  go  there  as  a  converted  Jew,  and  in  order  to  do  that,  I 
want,  nay,  I  must  have  the  Hebrew  slang.  I  do  not  want  any 
mysteries,  only  a  sufficiency  to  pass  myself  upon  your  people  as  a 
real  Jew,  and  upon  others,  as  a  real  convert  to  Christianity." 

"  Oh  mine  Gotz,  Misther  Flosh,  I  dare  not  for  my  life,  that  ish 
horrid  to  think,  Mr.  Flosh.  I'll  make  you  into  a  free -mash on 
inshead — I  dare  notch. — " 

"  Dare,  or  dare  not,"  said  I  sternly,  "  I  must  and  will  be  made  into 
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a  Jew,  Mr.  Flammer,  and,  that  too,  without  going  to  Germany,  or 
paying  any  fee,  save  the  fifty-pound  one  I  have  just  conceded  to  you.'] 

"  Oh,  sho  help  me  Isaac!  l  dare  not." 

"  Come,  sir." 

w  Sho  help  me  Jacob  ! !" 

I  looked  at  him. 

"  Well  now — well    now,  thish  time  sho  help  me  Abraham  !  !  ! 
(varying  them  again.)     Now  then,  but  I  tell  you  votsh,  I  should 
advise  that  you  distribute  plenty  of  pibles  and  teshtements  to  the 
poor  convicts,  and  read  them  the  paraples  and  other  portions  of 
Scripture  all  the  way  out;  a  very  fine  blink  tbatsb." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  this  advice,  but  I  must  give  the  signal 
to  my  servant;  I  perceive  he  is  getting  impatient  yonder. — " 

"  Where,  where — ah  dat  ish  the  young  man  !"  said  Mr.  Flammer, 
looking  through  the  window,  and  seeing  Billy,  who  was  amusing 
himself  in  a  field  opposite,  by  squirting  new  milk,  (I  suppose  it 
would  be,)  long  streaming  libations  from  a  cow,  that  was  chewing 
the  cud  of  her  breakfast,  and  probably,  from  the  seriousness  of  her 
demeanor,  ruminating  on  the  punishment  that  would  be  extended  to 
Billy  if  her  master  were  to  come  and  discover  the  theft. — "  That  ish 
the  young  man,  you  will  soon  distinguish  yourselves  in  the  busk 
when  you  get  there. — " 

44  Probably,  but  once  more,  I  have  only  to  put  my  finger  up  to  the 
window,  and  rest  my  back  against  this  door,  and  Sir  Patrick  and 
Mr.  Potman  with  a  few " 


"  Misther  Flosh,  your  arguments  are  so  powerful,  your  style  so 
commanding,  that  I  cannot  resisht  such  forcible  appeals.  I  shall 
give  you  my  word — hunk — thish  ish  terrible.  Lock  the  door,  then 
bring  up  your  servant  thish  afternoon,  and  I  will  hold  a  lodge  of 
emergency.  I  will  make  you  both  frce-mashons;  upon  my  word, 
you  musht  stand  a  sovereign  for  that,  two  of  you." 

"  A  lot  of  mummery." 

"  Dat  ish  right,  dat  ish  right,  but  it  will  make  your  friend  and  you 
into  broders — ish  he  ignorant,  illiterate  ?" 

"  Cursedly  so." 

"  Ah  dat  ish  grand,  because  this  ish  the  chance — the  horrid  oaths 
I  shall  put  to  him,  particular  in  the  third  degree,  will  work  him  into 
obedience,  whilst  of  coorsh  you  take  no  notish  of  your  oath,  that  ish 
the  advantage,  impresshes  the  ignorant,  flatters  em  being  made 
broders  toLordsh,  Dukes,  and  Kings,  sho  bring  Misther — vot  ish  his 
name  ?" 

Billy  Pickup." 

Ha  vera  goot  name.  I  will  be  of  use  to  you  both,  I  have  great 
card  to  play  with  you,  when  you  get  out — I  will  help  you  out  of  this 
country — that  musht  be  done,  '  five  hundresh,'  mine  Gotsh  votch  a 
pleashure." 

"  Mr.  Flammer  then  set  to,  and  gave  me  the  first  lesson  in  Old 
Bailey  Hebrew,  as  well  as  a  book  or  two  of  the  first  importance. 

It  was  agreed  that  a  lodge  of  emergency  should  be  called  that  very 
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afternoon,  when*  Billy  and  I  were  to  be  initiated  into  the  grand 
secrecies  of  freemasonry.  As  we  journeyed  home,  I  told  Billy  of 
the  honor  which  was  about  to  be  conferred  upon  him.  That  he  was 
about  to  be  made  brother  to  the  nobles  of  the  land,  and  one  or  two 
of  the  Royal  Family  themselves.  Mummery  has  ever  a  great  effect 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  so  it  had  upon  my.  servant  He  was  over- 
joyed; so,  of  course,  I  stopped  the  initiatory  fee — five  guineas  out  of 
his  first  quarter's  wages. 

Before  we  left  old  Flammer,  after  Billy  and  I  had  taken  the  ap- 
prentices' degrees,  my  worthy  instructor  gave  me  the  address  of  Mr. 
Phiptit,  the  die-sinker,  with  some  necessary  advice  as  to  the  means 
of  going  about  it,  &c.  I  at  once  made  for  his  house,  and  found  him 
sitting  in  a  little  \)&ck  parlor,  smoking  a  pipe,  and  his  good  lady 
darning  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  for  her  husband,  as  he  informed  me, 
during  the  little  chat  we  had,  that  he  was  going  to  the  Catholic  ball 
that  evening.  Every  thing  around  ine  bore  the  impress  of  comfort, 
if  not  to  say  wealth.  The  pictures  and  other  ornaments  were  in  the 
best  taste ;  indeed,  I  at  first  considered  I  must  have  got  into  a  wrong 
house.  I  could  not  for  a  moment  conceive  myself  in  the  domicile 
of  a  man,  who  had  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  least,  been  carrying 
on  a  hanging  profession.  A  man,  whom  it  was  a  well-known  fact,  the 
government  would  have  given  ten  thousand  pounds  to  catch,  and  not 
a  government  in  Europe,  but  would  have  given  half  that  sum,  and 
some  twice  that  amount.  I  introduced  Billy  as  a  friend,  and  was 
received  with  a  tradesmanlike  politeness.  The  lady  just  rising,  the 
gentleman  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and  desiring  us  to  be 
seated.     We  obeved  him. 

"  Good  morrow,  gentlemen;  to  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  visit 
— is  it  business  ?" 

I  was  about  to  give  him  two  names,  when  he  stopped  me  suddenly 
with 

"  Oh,  never  mind  names,  1  never  make  out  bills  in  my  house,  if  it 
bo  on  business  you  ve  called.  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Phiptit, 
gently  puffing  away  the  last  instalment  from  his  meershaum. 

"  You  are  right,  sir/'  returned  I. 

"  Well,  will  you  take  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese — we  have  a  drop 
of  fine  home-brew'd,  that  perhaps  you'd  like  ?  here,  mother,  just 
order  something,  and  then  v/e  can  talk  more  comfortably;  and  per- 
haps, gentlemen,  you  will  not  mind  me  finishing  my  pipe,  whilst 
you  taste  our  tap  ?  I  should  have  been  at  work,  but  I  just  received 
infonnation  that  the  Mint  has  sent  two  officers  from  Bow-street,  to 
search  my  premises  this  morning.  I  expect  them  here  every  mo- 
ment, and  so  perhaps  they  may  want  some  refreshment  also—join 
you,  I  dare  say — two  of  the  cleverest  fellows  in  the  world,  I  am  told." 

Billy,  at  hearing  this,  rather  shuffled  about  on  his  chair,  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  news  was  a  long  way  from  pleasing  me,  for 
you  are  sure  that  our  situation  was  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one. 
There  was  not  a  police  establishment  in  the  kingdom  but  which  honored 
me  with  retaining  a  description  of  my  person,  as  well  as  a  history  of 
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Hiy  adventures,  travels,  &c.  Mr.  Phip tit's  keen  eyes  soon  detected  the 
uneasiness  that  his  unwelcome  intelligence  had  produced  upon  his 
guests.  I  was  about  to  add  falsehood  to  the  rest  of  our  disgrace, 
when  Mr.  Phiptit  stopped  me  hy  saying,  "  That  was  hardly  genuine, 
young  man,  your  interfering,  the  other  night,  on  behalf  of  those  two 
flats,  unless  of  course,  you  want  to  monopolize  them ;  hut  take  the 
advice  of  an  older  man — but  come,  help  yourself  to  the  ale — don't  do 
it  any  more;  remember,  others  have  to  live  as  well  as  yourself." 

I  found  it  was  of  no  use  to  deny  what  had  happened,  nor  to  pre- 
varicate ;  but  I  and  Billy  would  have  liked  to  bolt.  I  began  to  wish 
I  was  out  of  the  place,  and  felt  certain  that  old  Flammer  must  have 
told  him.  I  was  soon  convinced  of  my  error;  for,  however  much  I 
was  stunned  at  this  piece  of  information,  guess  the  trepidation  which 
your  old  friend  (thank  Heaven  you  were  not  with  me)  was  put  into, 
when  he  actually  informed  me  of  the  very  hour  when  I  arrived  in 
Birmingham,  and  how  long  my  servant  had  preceded  me,  and 
wound  up  this  nice  little  bit  of  information  by  stating  that  it  was 
highly  requisite  in  a  profession  like  his  to  use  the  greatest  care; 
and  "  as  to  caution,"  added  Mr.  Phiptit,  "  there  is  not  a  flag  in  my 
establishment  but  what  is  as  silent  as  a  stone— not  a  servant  but 
whom  I " 

(Knock,  knock,  knock,  bang.) 
There  they  are." 

Ah,  what,"  said  I,  and  Billy  and  his  tutor  both  sprang  upon 
their  feet  at  the  same  moment,  "  if  you  will  allow  us  to  depart,  any 
way,  we  will " 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  go  and  open  the  door,  mother — if  you  wish  to  jump 
through  the  window,  you  had  better  do  it  now  than  when  they  come 
in,  it  might  look  a  little  suspicious — it  might.  If  you  prefer  staying, 
do  not,  when  you  are  addressed,  allow  your  tongue  to  be  forming  a 
plaster  for  the  top  of  your  mouth,  when  it  ought  to  be  performing 
the  more  ordinary  office  of  telling  some  little  jocose  story  or  other ; 
you  are  both  in  black;  announce  the  drowning  of  my  cousin  James. 
— Good  morning,  gentlemen ;  two  friends  of  mine  from  Lancashire ; 
melancholy  event  in  our  family — come,  will  you  join  these  gentle- 
men, at  a  crust  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  madeira;  or 
would  you  prefer  business  first,  and  chat  after  ?'' 

"  You're  un-comin  polite,  (evidently  dismayed — he  saw  it  was  all 
up)  your  advices  are  first-rate,  Mr.  Phiptit,"  said  the  stranger,  who 
had  just  entered  with  another. 

"  Ah,  it's  very  expensive  though,  I  cannot  keep  clerks  in  every 
public  office,  without  laying  out  some  money ;  that  you  are  aware  of 
as  well  as  I — what  sort  of  a  journey  ?" 

"  Oh,  un-comin." 

"You  might  have  as  well  come  straight  down  as  not;  what  was 
the  use  of  going  through  Bristol,  Cheltenham,  and  I  don't  know 
where,  to  come  to  Birmingham  at  last — new  way  of  doing  business 
now  a -days — I  am  fond  of  old  principles;  I  am  sorry  if  Wyon  is 
jealous,  I  am  not." 
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Whilst  this  little  bit  of  cool  colloquy  was  going  on,  I  was  cram- 
ming a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese  down;  for  I  believe,  had  I  been  ap- 
prehended at.  that  moment,  after  all  my  careful  toils  to  avoid  it,  I 
should  have  blown  out  my  brains  from  pure  vexation.  I  turned 
round,  and  just  suq>rised  the  other  gentleman,  the  one  who  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  conversation,  just  looking  at  me  as  if  he  would 
have  bored  a  couple  of  holes  through  my  ears.  I  could  actually  feel 
its  influence  like  the  heat  focified  on  your  neck  by  a  burning-glass. 
I  returned  the  enquiry  with  the  look  of  one  whose  actions  are  above 
suspicion.  Whether  he  thought  them  above  or  below  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  guess,  but  he  took  an  opportunity  of  getting  to  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  that  he  might  have  a  full-length  sketch.  I  soon  satis- 
fied him  that  I  had  no  wish  to  sit  for  my  portrait,  so  made  a  most 
resolute  demand  upon  those  organs  that  distinguish  a  man  and  a 
cockatoo  from  a  monkey  and  an  owl.  The  order  was  fairly  accepted, 
and  finding  the  currency  good  I  freely  circulated  it,  for  I  laughed 
two  minutes,  finished  my  repast,  and  not  having  the  most  remote 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  business  of  my  relative,  adjourned  with  the 
lady  into  another  room. 

The  officers  politely  refused  the  refreshments  so  kindly  offered  to 
them  by  their  liberal  host,  and  after  a  most  inanimate  search  for 
about  an  hour,  gave  it  up.  Indeed,  they  well  knew,  from  the  recep- 
tion, it  was  all  vexation,  without  the  flattering  salvo  of  a  modicum 
of  vanity.  After  they  had  fulfilled  their  instructions,  they  enjoyed 
themselves  in  the  way  that  I  and  Mr.  Pickup  had  just  been  doing, 
reserving  all  hanging  considerations  until  a  more  propitious  period ; 
unless,  indeed,  the  elder  gentleman's  half-digested  determination 
may  be  said  to  form  an  exception  to  the  reservation,  which  was  some 
serious  thoughts  of  twisting  his  garters  into  a  rope  of  disappointment, 
and  hanging  himself  on  the  hall  peg  of  despair.  These  were  his 
own  beautiful  and  affecting  words,  which  he  called  a  /rope. 

After  the  intruders  had  gone,  Mr.  Phiptit  and  I  entered  into  the 
business  at  once.  I  told  him  where  I  was  bound  to,  and  the  rest, 
and  in  short  gave  him  a  retrospective  history  of  my  life,  but  never 
touched  upon  my  prospects,  and  he  was  too  well  bred  a  man,  even  to 
hint  an  enquiry.  At  last,  after  thinking  over  my  adventures  and 
life  that  were  to  come,  he  said,  in  a  half  sort  of  revery — "  sovereigns 
will  be  the  thing — I  should  like  to  drive  a  trade  there — I  do  business 
with  half  the  world,  but  never  touched  upon  Sydney — strange,  when 
it's  considered  what  old  friends  1  have  there ;  is  it  not,  old  woman  9* 

The  wife  nodded  assent.  "It  will  do  rarely,"  continued  he,  "but 
try  sovereigns,  and  you  can  easily  write ;  transmit,  and  it  will  be 
attended  to.  I  have  a  number  of  friends  there,  when  I  think  of  it, 
too ;  many  of  them  dead,  no  doubt,  by  this  time — well,  well,  we  can 
none  of  us  escape  it ;  can  we,  old  woman  ?" 

The  lady  again  nodded  an  acquiescence. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  my  terms,  young  man  P  steel  dies,  five 
pounds  in  hand — very  precarious — things  are  done  with  such  dis- 
patch now — you  might  be  actually  transported — indeed,  I  don't 
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know,  but  however,  there  is  nothing  like  being  in  advance,  it's  uiy 
system ;  five  down,  five  when  the  head  die  is  completed,  five  when 
the  tail,  and  five  when  they  are  finished,  so  you  see  it's  only  £20  for 
a  sovereign,  after  all ;  if  you  would  like  a  doubloon,  or  a  thing  of 
that  sort,  why  it  will  be  for  your  consideration ;  better  not  go  too 
freely  at  first  It  is  as  well  for  young  men  to  be  cautious — walk 
first,  if  you  dance  afterwards  ?" 

I  thanked  him  for  the  soundness  of  his  advice,  and  the  considera- 
tion which  he  evinced  for  my  future  welfare,  but  gently  slipped  in  a 
hint  as  to  the  five  in  advance.  I  perceived  soon  that  it  was  only 
inspiritive  of  an  introduction  of  feeling,  that  if  persisted  in  might  be 
fatal  to  the  bargain,  so  at  once  put  down  a  bank  note  for  the  amount. 
I  urged,  however,  dispatch,  as  I  expected  the  vessel  to  sail  from 
Portsmouth  in  a  week  at  furthest,  and  was  only  killing  time  until 
that  event.  He  then  informed  me  that  I  need  not  be  at  all  alarmed 
in  that  respect,  for  that  he  had  every  description  of  die  in  a  pretty 
advanced  state. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Phiptit,  opening  a  drawer  in  a  secretaire, 
"  here  they  are,  you  see  ?" 

"  What!"  said  I,  thunderstruck,  "  and  the  officers  just  been  here 
searching  ?" 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  returned  the  lady. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  he's  a  good  deal  to  learn  ;  hasn't  he,  old  woman  ? 
Well,  well,  we  must  all  have  time.  Why,  you  see,  young  man,  I 
do  not  think  they  would  have  found  this  drawer  if  they  had  searched 
for  a  month." 

"  But  I  suppose  thejr  might  if  they  had  for  the  die,,  or  a  broke  it 
up  with  a  haxe  ?"  ventured  my  pupil,  for  the  first  time,  thinking  this 
was  the  time  to  shew  Phiptit  that  there  were  others  who  knew  a  thing 
or  two  as  well  as  himself. 

"  That  would  be  as  singular  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the 
subject,  I  think,  as  it  would  be  for  a  gentleman  of  my  experience  to 
allow  the  interference  of  one,  whose  practice  seems  only  to  have  been 
directed  to  the  smashing  of  padlocks,  or  effecting  burglarious  ad- 
missions, with  that  scientific  instrument,  the  crow  bar." 

*'  Oh,  you'll  perhaps  excuse  him,  Mr.  Phiptit  ?"  said  I,  seeing 
that  our  host  was  getting  angry  at  the  ignorance  which  Mr.  Pickup 
had  displayed  in  his  speech,  short  though  it  was. 

Mr.  Phiptit  looked  Mr.  Pickup  in  the  face,  and  that  too  in  a  way 
which  the  young  professor  deemed  no  compliment  either  to  his  per- 
sonal appearance  or  understanding.  Billy  never  exactly  overlooked 
the  indignity.  The  day  after  was  fixed  for  the  next  instalment,  and 
for  the  completion  of  the  head-die,  and  a  house  named  where  it  could 
be  seen,  as  we  were  not  to  come  there  again. 

We  then  repaired  to  our  lodgings,  and  found  an  invitation  note  to 
dinner,  from  Mr.  Potman,  lying  on  the  table.  The  hour  appointed 
was  six  ;  I  attended  most  punctually ;  there  were  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, and  a  most  agreeable  evening  was  the  result.  We  carded 
until  about  two  in  the  morning,  I  being  the  first  to  propose  an  ad- 
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jourmnent,  ever  having  an  objection  to  late  hours,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  gambling ;  however,  I  lost  the  paltry  amount  of  five  pounds, 
which  I  think  was  very  judiciously  laid  out,  I  thought  so  at  the  time, 
and  there  are  others  who  would  feel  some  degree  of  reluctance  in 
coming  to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  next  morning  was  fixed  for  taking  the  second  degree  in  the 
divine  art  of  masonry,  Mr.  Flammer  preferring  the  regulation  of 
only  giving  one  degree  at  a  time,  probably  that  we  might  remember 
it  the  better,  and  that  the  solemnities  of  the  investiture  might  be  the 
more  impressive.  I  then  took  another  lesson  in  Hebrew  slang,  and 
Mr.  Flammer  did  me  the  honor  to  say  that  he  had  de  pleashure  to 
inform  me  that  the  next  interview  would  certainly  conclude  his 
tutorship  as  to  masonry,  and  the  apostatization  of  his  novitiate. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  of  the  sailing  of 
the  convict  ship  from  Portsmouth  to  New  South  Wales,  as  every 
day  people  were  to  be  seen  in  this  leviathan  of  manufactories,  from 
Liverpool  and  other  places,  whom  I  well  knew.  They  might  entertain 
a  similar  predilection,  and  consequently  an  intercourse,  that  1  being 
naturally  of  retiring  habits,  had  a  disrelish  for.  I  was  straying  about 
in  a  rather  suburban  part  of  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  contempla- 
tion, and  thinking  of  the  happiness  which  my  appearance  in  Sydney 
would  naturally  confer  upon  its  denizens ;  when  whom  should  I  meet, 
but  the  unceremonious  visiters  of  Mr.  Phiptit. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,  delightful  walking  this  ere,"  said  the  first. 

"  Quite  sylvan,  there  is  nothing  like  the  country  for  a  change — " 
remarked  the  second. 

I  turned  round  at  hearing  these  pleasant  sallies,  for  the  smoke  of 
a  thousand  furnaces  was  bat-like  supervening  the  wings  of  zephyr, 
and  my  ideas  of  classic  propriety  ever  associating  "  sylvan"  scenes 
with  the  agency  of  the  latter,  rather  than  with  the  sombre  duskiness 
of  the  former,  I  could  not  avoid  thinking  that  the  illiterate  "traps" 
were  attempting  an  act  of  amnesty  to  some  long  imprisoned  joke.  I 
replied  to  their  remarks  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  Billy,  either  with  or 
without  a  retaining  fee,  always  followed  on  the  same  side. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  town  also  laughed. 

And  then  No.  1  said  he  shouldn't  mind  having  a  cracker  and  a 
glass  of  sherry. 

No.  2  ventured,  that  as  he  was  thirsty,  he  would  not  mind  joining 
in  the  feast ;  but  as  to  the  libation,  a  pot  of  hauf-and-hauf  would 
ameliorate  his  "  corroding''  the  best. 

It  soon  appeared  that  we  were  all  agreeable  to  take  some  sort  of 
refreshment,  and  for  this  purpose  went  into  a  snug  little  hotel  close 
by.  Our  cockney  friends  gave  the  order,  and  paid  for  crackers  and 
wine. 

"  Singular  meetin  was  ourn." — No.  1 . 

"  Not  the  less  charm  in  ?  I  trusts," — No.  2. 

'*  May  its  continiation  ever  be  characterized  with  the  agreeability 
that  precludes  the  present  moment." — Master  Billy  Pickup — imitat- 
ing me. 
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"  Thanke/—  No.  1. 

"  A  agreeable  race,  and  may  we  be  in  at  the  death,  ha,  ha." — 
No.  2. 

"  And  I  get  a  share  of  the  reward" — the  only  gentleman  in  the 
company — myself. 

"Only  bag  him,  dead  or  alive,  and  111  uudertake  that," — No.  1. 

"  Agreed,"  said  I,  and  on  that  we  shook  hands. 

"Well,  now  as  we  understand  each  other,  we  should  be  most 
happy  if  you  would  oblige  us  to  take  wine  with  you." 

And  then  the  two  gentlemen  nodded  noses,  and  then  nodded  to 
me,  and  Billy  had  like  to  have  betrayed  his  breeding,  by  embarking, 
without  consulting  my  eye,  into  an  incipient  titter,  for  Billy  had 
never  seen  the  ceremony  performed  before.  It  fortunately  happened 
that  No.  2  began  drinking  the  hauf-and-bauf  at  the  same  time,  so  Billy 
changed  the  shooting  mark  from  No.  1  to  No.  2,  and  No.  1  said — 
with  his  eye  brows,  that  it  sarved  him  right. 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  supposing  we  get  to  bisiness — did  you 
buy  ?" 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  you  went  out,"  interjected  my  servant 

I  looked  at  Billy  once  more,  and  that  look,  it  was  indeed  a 
witherer — not  as  they  could  see  it;  but  with  my  boot  toe,  against 
his  shin  bone,  under  the  table.  He  never  uttered  another  word 
during  the  bargain,  but  some  pleasing,  or  sad  recollection  must  have 
been  passing,  over  at  least,  the  index  of  his  memory,  for  the  tears, 
gently  stole  down  the  slick  sides  of  his  nose,  then  rivulet- like  con- 
joined. Their  influence  gave  a  cadence  aud  raelancholiness  of  tone 
to  the  broken  sentences,  which  the  wandering  imagery  inspired.  They 
rested  upon  his  top  lip,  like  trembling  suicides,  one  snifter  told  of 
their  engulphment,  and  the  world's  farewell. 

"  Got  his  stock-in-trade,  in  his  warehouse,  I  s'pose  ?" 

*'  People  who  leave  head-quarters,  and  by  directions  of  masters  of 
the  Mint,  and  the  rest,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  better  instructions, 
than  those  which  come  under  the  denomination  of  suppositions." 

"  Had  the  advantages  of  eddication — was  they  finished  ?"  said  the 
first,  alluding  to  me. 

"  Of  course,  or  do  you  think  I  would  have  bought  thein ?" 

"What  !  finished?''  said  they  both,  springing  up  at  once, 
"finished?" 

Yes,  and  delivered  in  the  same  room  you  sat  in — ha,  ha,  ha." 
No  gammon,  young  gentleman,"  said  the  No.  1,  looking  a  little 
authoritatively. 

"  Gammon  or  not,  if  any  gentleman  in  the  room  will  only  insinuate, 
just  hint,  that  I  am  capable  of  uttering  a  falsehood,  I'll  knock  him 
down." 

Oh,  no  offence,  sir,  I  hope." — 1  and  2. 

Remember,  you  are  not  addressing  a  brother  flat-catcher,  a  clerk 
of  the  peace,  or  a  coimty  magistrate,  but  a  gentleman,"  said  I. 

"  In  coorse." — 1. 

"  Certainly."— 2. 
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"  Then  I  say  you  have  only  one  way  of  returning  with  any  thing 
like  credit  to  your  wives  and  children,  or  to  command  a  passing  at- 
tention from  the  old  lady,  who  sweeps  out  the  office  in  Bow-street 
What  is  the  reward  ?" 

"  The  different  governments  of  Europe,  would  not  mind  twenty 
thousand  pounds.  Russia  and  France  have  suffered  dreadful,  ouro 
would  not  mind  ten.  Five  and  twenty  years  he  has  been  at  it,  and 
catching  him  seems  impossible/* 

Now,  at  the  very  first  interview  I  had  been  honored  with  by  old 
Flammer,  he  told  me  before  I  could  entertain  the  most  distant  ex- 
pectations of  obtaining  the  command  in  the  bush,  it  was  absolutely 
imperative  that  I  signalized  myself  either  before  I  left  this  country, 
or  on  my  landing  there;  he  added,  that  to  a  person  of  my  discretion 
he  thought  it  did  not  require  any  great  stretch  of  foresight,  to  say 
which  country  it  would  be  best  to  obtain  my  fame  in.  This  then 
was  a  glorious  chance,  catching  Mr.  Phiptit,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
thundering  sum  that  it  would  realize. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  have  made  up  my  mind — to  shew  that  I  am  not 
over  proud,  an  offer  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  Secretary,  or  from 
the  Master,  or  indeed  Warden  of  the  Mint,  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  a  guarantee  that  none  of  my  foolish  little  peccadillos  shall  be  too 
minutely  inquired  after,  at  least  until  I  have  left  this  country,  which 
I  promise  shall  be  in  the  first  vessel  that  sails  for  the  fifth  quarter, 
probably  the  one  which  he  may  choose  for  his  own  passage,  and  I  will 
capture  him — of  course  with  your  assistance — I  am  also  willing  to 
give  you  the  merit  of  the  whole." 

No.  1  seized  in  his  hurry  my  left  arm,  and  shook  my  hand. 
No.  2  honored  my  right,  and  they  both  wanted  to  go  into  some 
foolish  arrangements.  I  would  not  allow  the  interview  to  last  another 
second,  gave  them  my  initials  and  where  the  Secretary  could  write  to 
me,  but  on  no  consideration  would  I  giant  another  meeting  until  I 
was  in  possession  of  the  offer.  Compliance  followed,  the  party 
was  broken  up,  and  I  went  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 
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The  next  evening  was  fixed  for  bringing  to  the  rendezvous  the 
head-die.  When  we  got  there  Mr.  Phiptit  was  seated  in  a  little 
back  parlor,  smoking  as  comfortably  as  he  was  on  the  first  occasion 
that  I  was  honored  with  an  interview. 

"  Late." 

"  Rather :  trust  that  I  have  not  inconvenienced  you,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,  there  it  is,"  said  he,  handing  me  the 
die,  wrapped  up  in  several  pieces  of  paper.  I  took  off  the  envelopes 
— it  was  beautiful !  certainly,  there  was  the  head  of  the  good  William, 
in  perfection. — "  Here  is  a  specimen,  will  it  do  ?" 

I  was  in  raptures  with  the  performance,  but  suppressed  my 
emotions.  The  harder  the  bargain  the  more  the  sincerity,  and  so 
after  examining  it  scrutinously,  I  said — "  ye-s — oh  ye-s,  I  have  no 
doubt." 

Glad  to  hear — five  pounds." 

I  complied,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have  another  touch  of  his  tem- 
per. I  asked  him  if  I  might  retain  it,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it 
more  minutely  in  day  light.  At  this  request  he  just  lifted  his  eyes 
from  the  end  of  his  pipe,  looked  at  me  in  the  face,  and  then  simply 
nodded  compliance.  Whether  this  excited  his  suspicion  I  cannot 
pretend  to  say,  but  at  our  next  interview  I  thought  he  looked  a  little 
more  distant  than  usual ;  in  this,  however,  I  might  be  mistaken ;  as 
we  had  a  very  long,  and  very  interesting  chat  respecting  my  pros- 
pects in  Australia.  We  took  a  glass  or  two  of  ale  together,  and 
then  I  excused  myself  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
friend.  Before  1  called  there,  however,  I  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
the  dual  nominative  from  Bow-street :  they  waited  upon  me  late 
indeed,  after  my  visit  to  the  Baronet.  They  were  in  ecstasies  with 
my  success,  through  which  I  was  honored,  on  the  evening  following, 
with  an  interview  from  a  high  official  from  the  Mint,  and  one  of 
almost  equal  respectability  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office. 
Was  you  ever  so  dignified,  old  Mugg.  P     J  had  my  terms. 

The  next  morning  Billy  and  I  were  taking  a  drive  in  a  trap  which 
Mr.  Potman  had  hired  and  I  had  borrowed.  Now  it  must  be  grati- 
fying to  your  feelings  to  know  that  William,  as  he  was  once  your 
servant,  was  most  anxious  to  improve  his  mind,  for  which  purpose 
he  used  to  read  and  spell  all  the  signs,  and  as  we  passed  one  of  small 
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dimensions,  attached  to  a  large  pair  of  folding  doors,  studded  with 
nails,  or  rather  with  crow-bar  heads,  Billy  read,  u  pity  the  poor  j*- 
difjnant  debtors."  "  Well,  I  does,"  said  your  old  pupil,  shrugging 
up  his  shoulders  and  buttoning  his  coat.  This  set  ine  laughing,  and 
Billy,  finding  I  was  in  a  humour  for  a  bit  of  fun,  told  me  a  joke  or 
two. 

"  I  was  down  at  the  railway  station  this  morning,  on  a  message 
for  Sir  Patrick — seed  a  few  old  friends  a  going  up  to  London  by  the 
train." 

You  were  not  silly  enough  to  speak  to  them,  I  hope  ?" 
Why  ?" 

"  They  might  happen  to  name  it  when  they  returned,  that's  all." 

"  Chug,  chug,  not  much  fear  of  that,  chug,  chug." 

"  Why  not  ?  Mr.  Facetious," 

"  Poor  convicts,  nobody  knows  what  they  goes  through,"  and  Billy 
began  to  "  chaunt." 

"  Did  you  speak  to  them  ?'' 

"  Oh,  aye ;  heard  all  the  news  ;  my  mother  went  with  one  of  their 
mothers  to  see  the  victims  of  those  pests  to  the  rising  generation — a 
quarter  sessions.  He  tould  me  as  our  little  Molly  had  got  the  mea- 
sles, and   I   said  I  was  very  sorry,  as  young  children  often  missies 

0  that  complaint,  and  this  set  them  all  a  laughing;  poor  fellows — 
and  then  he  tould  me  as  my  eldest  brother,  our  Johnny,  had  got  the 
small  pox  ;  and  then  I  said,  '  then  he  is  to  be  pitted ;'  and  another 
said,  '  well,  that  is  the  deepest  remark  yet.'  And  then,  poor  things, 
they  set  up  such  a  roar  of  laughter — danced  altogether  ;  oh,  it  was 
quite  a  divine  sight.  But  sorrow  is  nearly  tied  to  joy,  for  they  all 
began  to  wish  that  the  causer  of  all  this  fun  was  one  of  the  parly. 

1  said  that  I  had  given  up  all  polytickling,  and  was  of  course  no 
party  man,  but  should  I  ever  change  my  views  in  that  respect,  there 
was  none  I  would  sooner  be  enlinked  with  ;  and  then  they  all  laughed 
again,  but  my  communicatent  said  that  the  party  would  have  been 
far  more  agrceabler  all  the  way ;  only  there  was  one,  a  Manchester 
cove,  who  was  boasting  all  the  journey,  that  Manchester  was  a  finer 
town,  a  larger  town,  and  a  better  town  than  Liverpool ;  they  had 
had  some  desperate  disputes,  but  at  last  my  friend  told  him,  slap — 
that  he  was  a  liar,  as  he  could  prove  that  Liverpool  transported  more 
in  three  months  than  the  other  did  in  half-a-year,  a  certain  criterion 
to  prove  there's  something  to  stale.  And  then  came  parting,  and  I 
shook  the  Liverpool  boys'  hands  with  their  chains,  and  they  hoo- 
roared,  and  I  bid  um  farewell,  and  hoped  the  Lord  would  prosper 
them,  and  I  whispered  to  one  of  the  Liverpool  boys  to  murder  the 
Manchester  cove,  in  the  first  tunnel  they  come  to;  and  they  returned 
the  compliment,  and  said  they  would." 

"  T  sent  Bill}'  home  with  the  trap,  and  took  another  lesson  of  old 
Flammer,  and  in  the  evening  saw  the  "tail  die,"  and  paid  Mr.  Phiptit 
the  other  ^vq  pounds ;  the  next  evening  was  to  be  the  last  interview. 
I,  also,  through  old  Flammcr's  agency,  discovered  that  a  convict  ship 
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was  to  sail,  positively  to  Sydney,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  at  fur- 
thest, from  Portsmouth.  I  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  that  little  time, 
as  you  will  perceive. 

First,  I  had  to  form  a  quarrel  between  Sir  Patrick  and  Mr.  Pot- 
man. The  latter  had  just  received  a  legacy  of  three  thousand  pounds, 
and  it  some  way  entered  into  my  head,  that  if  Mr.  Potman  was  a 
fitting  acquaintance  for  a  baronet,  it  could  attach  no  disgrace  to  my 
landing  at  Sydney,  or  even  at  the  Kangaroo  Island,  if  Mr.  Potman 
formed  a  part  of  my  suite.  And  as  great  impressions  are  oftener 
made  by  the  length  of  an  ambassador's  train,  than  by  any  brilliant 
stroke  of  diplomacy,  which  may  have  preceded  his  Excellency,  so,  I 
was  resolved,  that  Mr.  Potman  should  accompany  me  to  the  land  of 
"  Wash-off-old-scores-and-begin-again." 

The  way  I  did  it  was  very  simple,  but  a  process  which  is  seldom  un- 
attended with  success  :  that  is,  manifesting  the  most  extensive  desire, 
to  reconcile  the  feuds  which  you  have  been  the  cause  of,  and  in  doing 
so  unwittingly  let  an  expression  drop,  which  it  is  probable  the  other 
might  have  used,  because  it  is  true;  of  course,  you  lay  no  stress,  and 
the  thing  will  work.  I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Pickup  was  honored 
with  the  acquaintance  of  both  my  friends*  servants:  it  was  to  him 
that  I  was  indebted  for  materials':  no  man  can  work  without  them. 

The  hour  soon  approached,  which  was  to  distinguish  your  old  in- 
structor,   that  was    to  make  him  worthy  of  a  niche  with  a 

Pooh,  I  will  be  Floss  alone  !  I  acknowledge  no  contemporary  merit, 
no  predecessor  would  I  condescend  to  look  upon  as  a  model — futu- 
rity— let  them  look  upon  me,  and  the  difficulty  of  imitation  will  be 
found  to  be  precisely  upon  the  same  ratio,  that  their  model  was  bold, 
unique,  and  original. 

All  our  arrangements  were  made.  The  lifting  up  of  the  window- 
blind  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  Bow-streeters  to  rush  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Phiptit,  and  then  the  two  thousand  pounds  were  mine. 
The  worthy  pair  had  been  concealed  in  a  hay-loft,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  yard,  from  the  preceding  night.  They  managed  to  get  in,  whilst 
the  ostler  was  managed  to  be  engaged — Mr.  Pickup  rendered  good 
service  there  again. 

I  arrived  about  ten  minutes  later  than  the  time  appointed.  Mr. 
Phiptit  was  smoking  his  peaceful  calumet ;  indeed,  he  was  a  man  of 
remarkably  quiet  habits. 

"  Rather  late." 

"  Rather,  I  am  sorry,  but " 

"Ha,  no  apology,  but  in  these  sort  of  things,  there  is  nothing  like 
promptness.1' 

"  You  are  quite  correct,  sir.  Well,  I  suppose,  all  is  complete.  I 
was  just  thinking,  would  it  not  be  best,  if  tney  were  at  once  to  be 
sent,  with  a  shirt  or  so,  just  to  make  up  a  parcel,  to  some  inn,  at 
Portsmouth,  as  that  is  the  port  I  intend  to  sail  from,  directed  '  Mr. 
Williams,  of  London,  Commercial  Traveller.'  It  is  a  common  way 
of  doing  things,  I  believe  ?" 
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"  Ye-s,  but  there  is  a  still  more  simple  way  :  your  servant  there- 
only  I  would  not  advise  him  to  travel  in  the  livery  of  \he  family,  as 
that  might  be  construed  into  something  disadvantageous  to  you  both, 
or  else  he  could  start  a  day  or  two  sooner,  with  the  '  head  die/  and 
you  could  carry  the  other.  They  could  make  nothing  out  of  that, 
as  you  are  aware  ?  I  dare  say." 

"Ah,  very  good.  I  am  obliged,  Mr.  Phiptit.  Now,  to  business. 
Have  you  brought  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  :  here  they  are,  here." 

And  just  as  he  was  pulling  them  out  of  his  pocket,  he  saw  Billy, 
go  and  stand  with  his  back  to  the  window.  Mr.  Phiptit  appeared 
to  pause ;  and,  I  perceived  that,  although  his  eyes  were  directed  to- 
wards the  dies,  he  was  evidently  looking  at  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pickup, 

"These  are  they,  then  ?''  said  I,  extending  my  hand. 

"  Hold,  sir — excuse  me  ;  I  never  do  it — don't  be  offended — the 
fae." 

Oh,  certainly  :  here  it  is." 

Ah,  stop  a  second,"  said  the  terror  of  half  the  Mints  in  the  world 

stop  a  bit,"  and  he  put  the  dies  into  his  breeches  pocket.  "  This 
note — what  are  you  standing  at  the  window  for  ?"  This  he  did  so 
suddenly,  although  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  the  note,  to  see  if  it 
was  good,  that  I  was  startled. 

"Oh,  not  nothin,"  said  my  coadjutor,  dropping  as  he  spoke,  me- 
chanically into  a  chair. 

"Well,  then,"  said  his  interrogator,  "just  come  here,  and  this 
may  be  some  instruction  to  you  both ;  for  I  can  hardly  suppose — 
no,  I  don't  think  it  possible — that  you  could  attempt  to  pay  me  for 
my  hazardous  services  in  bad  money,  that  note,"  said  he,  turning  to 
me,  "  is  not  worth  a  slit  purse." 

Is  it  possible  ?  I  give  you  my  honor." 

I  am  satisfied:  now  look  at  that — see  here,  just  pull  out  a  good 
one,  sir,  and  you  will  see  it  sooner." 

("  Eternally  d — n  the  thing,"  I  had  not  another  with  me. )  "I  have 
not  got  another  five  upon  me  at  the  moment.  I  have  a  thirty,"  said 
I,  pulling  one  out  of  my  case. 

"  Ah,  this  is  all  right — what  a  difference,"  said  this  wonderful  son 
of  art.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  I  am  not  complimenting  the  good  note,  the 
engraving  is  not  a  patch  upon  the  other ;  always  the  way ;  third-rate 
talent  is  sure  to  be  legal ;  ability  is  sure  to  have  its  romance.  Well, 
I  have  had  mine ;  now  only  look  at  the  difference — the  five  is  worth 
scores  of  it — but  it  will  not  do  for  me,  I  run  risks  enough ;  I  am 
often  beset,  ha,  ha — they  never  could  catch  me  though ;  ha,  ha,  they 
never  could  catch  me.  I  think  I  shall  give  up ;  I  have  made 
enough,  and  I  am  not  so  quick-sighted  now." 

Still  I  thought  the  old  gentleman  was  quite  quick  enough.  For 
I  must  confess  that  I  could  see  none  or  very  little  difference  in  the 
notes :  he  did,  and  that  was  the  difficulty.  "  What  shoulcLwe  do, 
then  T" 
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Oh,  go  and  get  change  ?" 

Well,*'  said  I,  as  carelessly  as  I  could,  "  I  shall  not  mind  leav- 
ing the  thirty  pounds,  and  1  can  send  my  servant  for  the  balance  in 
the  morning." 

"  Indeed — you  know  I  could  keep  it;  it  would  not  be  judicious  to 
make  any  noise  about  it,  you  perceive.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  roguish 
— no,  no,  young  man  ;  in  these  sort  of  transactions,  square  as  you 
go  on  ;  it  has  ever  been  my  plan." 

"  You  are  on  the  right  side." 

"Oh,  well,  if  you  wish  it,  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Phiptit,  moving 
towards  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  sir  ?" 

"  For  the  top  die." 

"  I  thought  they  were  both  there." 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  the  sort;  it's  in  the  pig  cot ;  III  not  be  a 
second,  for  I  have  some  work  to  deliver  at  a  place  you  would  not 
credit,  and  my  old  woman  is  waiting  supper ;  she  cannot  touch  it 
without  me,  poor  thing;  we  have  been  together  many  years.*' 

And  out  walked  the  considerate  artist. 

"  It'll  be  right,  after  all,"  said  Billy. 

"  Silence,  or  I'll  run  you ;  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  exactly 

like  you  at  the  window,  deep  old  fox." 

Three  anxious  minutes  passed  on,  and  at  last  the  welcome  of  a 
lover  met  Mr.  Phiptit  as  he  re-entered  the  room.  He  closed  the 
door  carefully.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  the  note :  mind,"  said  he,  "  you 
run  a  risk." 

"  Oh,  never  heed,"  said  I,  "  here  it  is." 

"  And  here  are  the  dies."  I  examined  them  hurriedly.  "  They 
are  all  right"  That  sentence  pronounced  his  doom :  the  bottom 
of  the  window  curtain  was  slightly  lifted,  whilst  I  went  to  the  door 
to  see  if  it  were  fast,  and  then  carefully  concealed  the  treasure  about 
my  person. 

"  Come,  we  will  have  a  parting  glass  together,  we  may  never  meet 
again:  it  has  been  the  fate  of  many  of  my  friends;''  and  then  Mr. 
Phiptit  sighed — "  we  hardly  know  in  this  world,  what  even  a  minute 
will  bring Holo !  holo !  what  you — ruined  by " 

"  You  are  our  prisoner,"  said  the  two  officers  as  they  entered. 

"  I  thought  so,"  and  the  hand-cuffs  were  on  in  less  time  than  this 
rhort  colloquy  was  in  speaking. 

"Now,  sir,  we  are  ready.  Joe,  have  you  got  those  dies  P  put  them 
safe." 

"It  is  all  right,"  said  the  other,  examining  them  scrutinously — 
"stay,  what's  this  ere  hole  for  in  the  bottom  die  ?" 

"Hole,  where  ?"  asked  the  No.  1,  evidently  surprised,  "here  is 
one  sure  enough,  what's  this  hole  for  P  Mr.  Phiptit." 

[Mr.  Phiptit  had  made  it  whilst  pretending  to  go  out  for  the  top 
die,  carrying  with  him,  a  powerful  drill  for  that  purpose.] 

"  There  is  a  nice  question  to  put  to  a  poor  prisoner,  oh,  ignorance. 
Bow-street  runners,  the  sooner  you  run  the  better — and  cannot  see 
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what  that  hole  is  for,  it's  for  the  shank,  boobies,  no  doubt,  that  young 
gentleman  could  have  told  you,  if  you  had  asked,  for  it's  for  him,  they 
were  made." 

"Shank!"  said  they,  both  at  once,  "why,  what  occasion  for  a 
shank  to  a  sovereign  ?" 

"Sovereign!"  roared  out  Mr.  Phiptit,  sovereign!  why,  you 
wretches,  you  do  not  take  me  for  a  coiner?  I'll  appeal  to  that 
young  gentleman,  if  his  master  did  not  order  a  patent  button,  to  re- 
semble a  sovereign  as  much  as  it  could,  to  be  worn  in  honor  of  a 
forthcoming  occasion,  didn't  he  ?  What,  do  you  take  me  for  a 
coiner  ?     O  !  O !" 

"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  it  was  to  be  a  real  sovereign,"  said  Billy. 

"Ho,  ho,  only  hear  that—  why,  what  an  ass  the  young  nobleman, 
must  have  been  to  give  ine  this  note,  for  nothing  but  a  sove- 
reign. Ho,  ho,  then  this  is  what  the  rings  are  put  on  for  P  I  was 
afraid,  it  was  for  that  bit  of  a  liberal  speech  I  made  at  the  Chartist 
meeting — how  dare  you  put  on  these  signs  of  infamy — how ?" 

"  Done,  by  G d,'*  said  No.  1. 

"  Don't  swear  in  my  presence,  or  I  will  report  you ;  one  of  the 
presiding  magistrates,  at  Bow-street,  is  my  particular  friend— coiner, 
eh  ?  There  now,  that  is  all  right  again.  Here,  young  gentleman, 
come  here,  you  need  not  be  afraid  to  pay  away  that  five,  I  will  give 
you  four  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  sixpence  for  it.  Eh  ?  This 
will  be  a  nice  little  adventure  to  tell  on  the  other  side.  I  keep  a  few 
carrier  pigeons,  and  1*11  take  care  that  your  arrival  is  duly  announced. 
What  time,  will  you  call  for  the  change  to-morrow  ?  As  for  you 
two,  I  will  have  you  both  discharged :  ha,  ha.  Well,  now  for  supper, 
and  the  joke  with  the  old  woman,  then  family  prayers,  and  sleep  in 
peace  with  all  men." 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 


This  was  a  heavy  blow  in  every  way.  The  Bow -street  villains  had 
no  power  to  refund — '  send  in  my  claim!'  I  dare  say,  and  wait  until 
they  found  out  the  claimant.  It  was  a  loss,  but  that  I  could  have 
borne — the  loss  of  reputation,  was  what  I  most  dreaded.  Old 
Flaminer's  was  the  place  to  which,  even  at  that  hour,  I  hastily  wended 
my  way.  I  knew  it  was  best  to  tell  the  whole,  as  morning  would 
bring  the  statement,  and  no  doubt,  in  the  usual  way,  very  much  to 
my  discredit.     Old  Flammer  was  thunderstruck. 

"  Oh,  sho  help  me,  Isaac,  it'sh  all  upsh  with  Aushtralia ;  Phiptit 
hash  a  powerful  party  there.  Had  you  succeeded,  it  ish  a  question 
whether  it  would  have  done  or  not ;  but  now — oh,  votch  a  pleashure, 
you  will  have  to  begin  your  daish  again — years  of  fame  losht — turn- 
ing Nap !" — 

"  Come,  no  cant,  Mr.  Flammer,  or  I  will  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  the  die-sinker  that  his  victim  is  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"It  musht  be  brilliant  then,  shome  great  feats — shad  draw  back." 

"How  d'ye  like  these  ?''  said  I,  shewing  him  a  pair  of  splendid 
duelling  pistols ;  "  there's  a  pair  of  safety-valves  for  you." 

"  How,  Misther  Flosh,  how  shafe,  how — watsh  ?"  said  the  old 
man  eagerly,  for  his  curiosity  was  roused,  "  shomething  new ;  thish 
ish  the  town  for  realishing  the  mosht  fruitful  invention  ;  but  whatsh 
i*  the  move  ?" 

"  Only  this,  that  you  shall  load  them  with  ball — here  are  bullets 
to  fit ;  now  try  them,  load  them  well,  and  I  will  give  you  leave  t  o 
shoot  at  me  from  the  other  end  of  the  room." 

"  Ah,  Misther  Flosh,  Misther  Flosh,  excuse  me,  I  do  not  crave 
the  honor  of  shooting  any  dishappoint  young  gentlemansh,  ha,  ha, 
ha — h  stay,  Misther  Flosh,  my  dear  fren,  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind — ah,  I  shee  you  have,  let  me  have  the  five  hundresh  re- 
ward, yoji  know " 

"  Oh,  you  old  dotard,  you  have  the  reward !  ha,  ha,  by  mine 
honor,  old  Flammer,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  have  a  bit  of  practice  at 
one  of  your  waistcoat  button  holes  ;  ha,  ha,  you  old  fool.  No,  Mr. 
Flammer,  I  am  not  tired  of  life  yet,  neither  do  I  fear  the  ligature 
that  binds  our  fate  together,  being  speedily  severed ;  no,  you  old 
noodle,  I  tell  you  these  pistols  are  a  curiosity ;  I  am  taking  out  a 
dozen  pairs;  so,  to  shew  you  that  there  is  some  merit  in  the  plan,  if 
you  dare  not  pull  the  trigger  against  the  breast  pin  of  your  friend, 
load  them  yourself,  and  I  will  wager  you  a  new  nightcap,  (you  want 
one)  that  you  cannot  hit  that  wan." 


it 
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"  All,  Misther  Flosh,  Misther  Flosh,  jusbt  a  joke ;  beshides,  it 
might  alarm  the  neighbours,  or  else  votch  a  pleashnre." 

"  Load  them  and  try,  you  old  fool,  close  the  window  and  door,  no 
one  will  be  the  wiser." 

Old  Flammer  loaded  the  pistols  (I  soon  perceived  be  knew  how 
to  use  one),  stepped  as  far  back  as  the  width  of  the  room  would 
pennit  (five  yards),  levelled,  fired,  and  missed. 

"  Mine  Gotsh,  votch  an  extraordinary  pleas- ure." 

"  Try  again." 

Old  Flammer  took  up  the  other  pistol,  and  with  great  care  fired. 

"  Eh,  mine " 

Ah,  ha,  ha,  ha,  now,  old  Flam,  are  they  not  curious  ?" 
Unique,  unique,  wonderfuls ;  may  I  be  honored  with  an  exami- 
nation r>     Old  Flainmer's  request  was  granted,  and  after  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour's   close  scrutiny,  he  proclaimed  them  "won- 
derfuls." 

"  Well,  then,  mind  and  contradict  all  old  Phiptit's  statements — 
stay,  tell  him  he  had  better  say  nothing  about  it ;  you  can  throw  in 
a  word  of  your  own  as  to  my  ingenuity  ;  tetf  him  sometimes  revenge, 
a  very  trifling  insult — here,"  said  I,  and  I  gave  him  an  old  black 
newspaper,  "  let  him  read  that." — It  contained  the  whole  particulars 
of  the  sergeants  story.  What,  Mr.  Mugg,  does  the  bare  recollec- 
tion alarm  you  ?  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  impressed  with  fear,  Mugg, 
but  I  certainly  wished  to  caution  the  ingenious  Mr.  Phiptit.  It  had 
the  effect.  "  Now,  Mr.  Flammer,  I  have  a  small  commission  for 
you,  and  mind  you  do  it  faithfully — -faithfully." 

"Well,  Misther  Flosh,  I  will,  I  will — but  do  not  fixsh  those 
terrible  eyes  that  way — I  will." 

"  I  do  not  fear  you.  Take  that,  and  if  any  questions  should  be 
asked  how,  or  from  whom  you  got  it,  say  you  bought  it  of  the  tall 
Irishman  the  night  that  you  held  the  stakes ;  the  first  time  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  meet  with  such  an  heartless  old  vil '* 

"  Oh,  vot  de  pleashure,  Misther  Flosh;  come,  come — but,  Misther 
Flosh,  how  ish  it  likely  that  I  can  pretend  that,  afther  the  little 
mishfortune  I  had  of  leaving  the  room  ?" 

"Do  as  I  desire,  Mr.  Flammer,  or  I  may  satisfy  you,  that, 
although  you  could  not  hit  the  whole  wall  of  this  respectable  cham- 
ber— even  with  the  same  pistols  I'll  engage  to  scalp  you." 

"  I  am  satishfy,  I  am  obedient,  vhot  price  ?*' 

"  Oh,  what  you  like,  seven  guineas.  Good  night,  see  Phiptit, 
before  he  has  time  to  babble  to-morrow  morning." 

"  Mosht  deshided,  good  nitsh, — great  man." 

I  hastened  off"  to  the  place  where  I  knew  Sir  Patrick,  Mr.  Potman 
and  one  or  two  others  were  waiting.  We  played  until  four  in  the 
morning,  and  there  was  another  quarrel  between  Sir  Patrick  and  his 
friend.  I  did  all  I  could  to  reconcile  the  unhappy  dispute,  there  and 
then,  but  only  succeeded  the  next  morning  at  four,  when  I  break- 
fasted with  Mr.  Potman.  I  also  drew  from  that  cautious  young 
gentleman,  the  fact  of  his  still  having  about  two  thousand  one  hunT 
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and  fifty  pounds  ;  a  frightful  decrease  though,  in  which  I  also  dis- 
covered that  Sir  Patrick  had  been  one  of  the  principal  participants 
— I  was  resolved  he  should  never  have  another  hundred  pounds. 
The  ship,  that  was  destined  to  he  honored  with  the  embarkation  of 
your  correspondent  and  Bis  faithful  servant,  was  to  sail  in  four  days, 
certain,  according  to  old  Flammer's  agent — that  certainly  is  the 
beauty  of  the  Jews,  they  have  agents  all  over  the  world.  There  was 
much  to  be  done,  Mr.  Mugg,  for  I  had  made  up  my  mind  that  Mr. 
Potman  should  sail  with  me,  that  is,  if  I  found  it  impracticable  to 
get  the  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  any  other 
way  ;  and  it  is  clear  I  intended  to  leave  Sir  Patrick  behind ;  and  thus 
for  a  time  at  least,  sever  that  friendship,  which  had  so  satisfactorily 
commenced  under  the  guardianship  of  old  Silvery. 

I  dispatched  Billy  to  Portsmouth,  and  ordered  him  to  take  pas- 
sages for  two  gentlemen  and  two  servants,  and  the  same  evening 
was  most  reluctantly  compelled  to  be  one  of  the  hazard  party.  As 
usual  Sir  Patrick  and  his  friend  quarrelled,  and  proceeded  to  the 
most  outrageous  length;  this  time,  even  my  intercession  was  un- 
availing, Sir  Patrick  swearing  never  to  speak  to  his  old  friend,  and 
the  other  declaring  his  intention,  in  the  most  positive  manner,  never 
to  give  him  an  opportunity.  I  obviated  the  difficulty,  and  would 
insist  they  had  another  interview;  and  then,  if  they  chose,  to  part  like 
old  acquaintance,  and  as  gentlemen  ought  to  do.  Sir  Patrick  agreed 
to  meet  his  friend. 

I  was  honored  with  an  invite  to  breakfast  with  Mr.  Potman,  and 
found  that  young  gentleman  in  rather  low  spirits,  not  an  unusual 
thing,  as  you  know  Mr.  Mugg.,  after  a  night's  hard  play,  drinking, 
shouting,  and  slightly  imprecating.  The  subject  of  our  conversa- 
tion naturally  turned  upon  the  evening,  and  losings  of  the  last  few 
nights'  play,  and  more  especially  as  Sir  Patrick  had  never  lost, 
"except,"  added  Mr.  Potman,  "  on  the  fir-st  night  th-at  I  was  for- 
tu-nate  e-nou-gh  to  meet  wi-th  you." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  laughed  his  sympathizing  listener,  looking  rather 
doubtingly. 

"  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  th-at;  he  mu-st  ha-ve  lo-st  the 
sa-me  a-mo-unt  as  my-self,  thro-ugh  that  old  scoun-drel  run-ning 
a- way  wi-th  the  sta-kes  *' 

"  Well,  of  course,  you  know  best,  Sir  Patrick  is  your  friend,  your 
old  acquaintance.  A  funny  world,  to  say  the  least  of  it — "  and  then 
Mr.  Potman's  guest  asked  for  another  cup  of  chocolate. 

"  Still,  Mr.  St.  Berand,  you  seem  to  ha-ve  so-me  do-ubt  now, 
tho-ugh  Sir  Pa-trick  and  I  ha-ve  quar-relled,  and  tho-ugh  he  has 
be-ha-ved  this  last  night  or  two,  gene-rai-ly  in  your  pre-sence,  un- 
gen-tle-man-ly,  still  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  I  ne-ver  thought— ob, 
not  for  a  second^  that  he  was  dis-honor-able — never !" 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  no  reason  to  complain,  my  dear  Mr.  Potman/' 
said  I, "still " 

"  Ah,  there  now,  you  have  so-me  rea-son,  I  know ;  I  feel  you 
have ;"  and  Mr.  Potman  spoke  a  good  deal  quicker  than  he  was  wont. 

f2 
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"  In  fine,  then,  Mr.  Potman,  I  leave  this  country  for  a  botanical 
tour  to  Australia,  as  you  know,  in  a  few  days ;  before  I  go,  let  me 
entreat  you — we  may  never  meet  again — let  me  then  entreat  you,  to 
go  to  the  home  of  your  former  happiness,  avoid  these  unhappy  pur- 
suits, and  do  not  fear  that  the  determination  will  be  attendea  with  a 
broken  heart  at  the  separation  from  your  friend  Sir  Patrick." 

"  Ah,  now  do  add  the  reason ;  I  know,  my  dear  friend,  you  have  a 
motive;  do  let  me  entreat." 

"  What  then,  you  request  all  ?" 

"  Every  thing,  I  entreat  it." 

"  What  would  you  think,  then,  if  I  were  to  tell  you,  just  in  joke, 
that  that  old  venerable  scoundrel — who  made  free  with  the  stakes,  was 
a  friend — is  a  friend — and  probably  will  be  one,  of  Sir  Patrick's, 
so  long,  at  all  events,  as  Sir  Patrick  can  boast  of  such  an  acquaint- 
ance as  Mr.  Potman  ?" 

"  Why,  I  should  think  it  was  a  joke."  And  it  was  quite  evident 
that  Mr.  Potman  thought  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  Then  have  I  done  the  duty  of  a  friend,  and  secured  my  own 
ease  at  the  same  time  ?" 

"  Still,  Mr.  St.  Berand,  there  is  more  in  all  this,  that  I  would  like 
to  be  satisfied  about." 

"  You  would,"  (you  know  my  way,  Mugg.,)  "you  would — be  it 
so ;  you  had  a  beautiful  gold  snuff-box,  I  think,  had  you  not,  Mr. 
Potman  ?" 

"  I  had,  and  have  sought  it  every  where  these  last  three  days ;  it 
was  a  gift  from  my  uncle."  It  was  astonishing  how  much  quicker 
and  better  Mr.  Potman  spoke. 

"  I  was  certain  I  was  correct;  an  extraordinary  circumstance;  and 
the  way  it  was  atteraped  to  be  concealed  excited  my  suspicion,  or  I 
might  never  have  found  it  out.  Oh !  gambling,  gambling,  how 
many  virtuous  youths'  happy  hours  have  been  sacrificed  at  thy 
demon  shrine  !  The  springs  of  sacred  friendship  are  turned  at  the 
very  portal  of  the  accursed  temple,  into  moats  of  selfishness,  that 
chill  the  heart  which  was  wont  to  warm,  to  yearn  towards  its  school- 
day  brother. 

"  The  youth  of  life  fills  the  strong  wick  of  the  revel  lamp,  its  un- 
quenchable thirst  draws  up  the  sap ;  nor  stronger  are  its  brazen  chains, 
nor  hotter  its  boiling  fire,  than  pulsive  the  brain,  and  fevered  the 
blood  of  its  day-break  votary. 

"  Commune  not  with  thyself,  O  man,  after  once  the  day  has 
dawned  upon  the  rite — thy  sepulchred  innocence;  thou  hast  no 
friend  there.  Off!  Oh,  be  far  off,  one  struggling  thought,  tin- 
gent  of  honor  or  peace.  Childhood's  joys,  boyhood's  promises,  the 
father's  welcome  grasp,  a  dear  mother's  tear-moistened  kiss.  No, 
spurned  be  all  thought  reminiscential  of  youth  delights.  'Get  thee  off, 
good  old  man,  thy  hand  is  hard,  and  clammy  is  mine — oh,  mother! 
avoid  me,  thy  kisses  scorch — thy  tears  cannot  slake  my  consuming 
temples;  I  have  wasted,  ere  day  began,  provision  for  the  dinner 
hour;  must  the  rest  be  spent  in  hopeless  want  P    No,  my  father's 
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means —  alas!  my  first  draft,  broke  his  drooping  heart — a  mother's 
jointure — poorer  than  I — my  friend,  then;  the  villain  who  robbed 
me.  Ah,  no,  stay,  I  have  shot  him,  ha,  ha, — still  there  is  a  welcome, 
still  a  door  open,  yet  a  home—  welcome  then  Bedlam,  when  I  will 
game  it  with  Emperors,'" 

"Stay,  oh  stay,  I  see!  Ha,  ha,  ha:"  and  the  pathetic  Mr.  Potman 
fell  upon  my  neck  and  wept — (blubbered)  there  was  tableau  on  a 
small  scale,  Mugg.,  it  would  have  been  better  than  a  wax-work 
group  to  inspire  delight  in  the  orbs  of  the  lady  who  presides  o'er 
your  porridge  stool;  describe  it  to  her  Mugg.,  if  she  should  write 
half  a-score  of  stanzas,  for  the  sake  of  old  friendship — tell  her  I  will 
honor  her  by  allowing  them  to  be  dedicated  to  myself. 

Well,  after*  Mr.  Potman  had  calmed  down  a  little,  and  after  the 
most  solemn  assurance  of  lasting  friendship  and  other  general  twad- 
dle, he  begged  me  to  explain  a  little,  I  did  as  he  desired,  and  pre- 
faced my  observations,  by  telling  him,  that  Sir  Patrick  had  often 
called  him  coward,  a  muff,  Johnny  Green,  from  Soft  Soap  Puddle, 
near  the  Dogs'  Mews ;  that  his  father  was  once  a  knacker,  and 
that  it  was  quite  clear  from  the  locality  of  his  residence,  that  his  mo- 
ther had  wheeled  a  barrow,  and  that  was,  why  they  should  call  it 
Dog's  Barks — (you  cannot  go  too  far  Mugg.,  when  you  are  helping 
a  man  to  call  his  old  and  particular  friend,  after  his  having  quarrelled 
with  him,)  and,  in  short,  that  Sir  Patrick  had  robbed  him  of  thou- 
sands, and  had  stolen  his  gold  snuff-box,  just  to  shew,  that  he  was 
worthy  of  the  dignified  epithets  which  he  had  from  time  to  time  be- 
stowed upon  him.  After  I  had  done,  and  in  sorrow  I  had  done  it,  I 
begged  never  to  see  him  more. 

Mr.  Potman  knew  his  cue,  and  of  course,  stuck  to  me  faster  than 
ever,  and  implored  me  to  satisfy  him  about  the  snuff-box ;  but  above 
all,  this  he  entreated  me  to  allow — just  one  evening  more  with  Sir 
Patrick.  "  I  am  no  coward,"  said  the  resolute  Mr.  Potman,  "  I  will 
convince  him  of  that,  let  him  impute  to  me  the  slightest  fear,  and 
you  shall  carry  him  a  message  to  morrow."  And  Mr.  Potman  spoke 
as  plainly,  and  as  forcibly,  as  your  little  Dick  did  when  I  last  saw  him. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  my  dear  friend,  I  would  not  advise  you  to  any 
such  foolish  proceedings :  as  to  the  box,  you  shall  this  very  after- 
noon be  concealed  in  my  lodgings,  where  I  have  desired  that  amia- 
ble old  Jew,  of  whom,  at  another  time,  I  will  tell  you  more,  to  call — 
you  shall  see  the  box,  and  hear  quite  enough  to  satisfy  scepticism, 
more  formidable  than  that  entertained  by  the  London  Bridge,  as  to 
threats  contained  in  a  prophesy,  that  he  shall  one  day  or  other  say 
his  prayers  knee -deep  in  Thames  water.  But  for  challenging,  I  dis- 
like it  in  toto.  No,  I  know  of  a  much  better  plan  than  that :  Sir 
Patrick  is  a  coward,  that  I  have  discovered  from  his  presuming  you 
to  be  one,  and  indeed,  from  his  general  habits;  now,  upon  these  terras, 
and  these  alone,  I  will  accompany  you  once  more  to  the  hazard  table, 
and  then  farewell  those  dens  of  infamy  for  ever." 

"Name  them,  my  dear  Mr.  St.  Bcrand." 
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"You  can  give  Sir  Patrick  a  hint  about  the  foul  play,  it  will  row 
him,  touch  him  with  the  snuffbox,  that  will  long-pole  him,  when  he 
begins  to  bellow,  tell  him  it  proves  guilt,  and  be  very  cool ;  he  will 
make  the  usual  demand,  you  say  there  is  nothing  like  time  present, 
he  will  tremble.     Why,  surely,  Mr.  Potman  you  do  not  tremble  V 

"  No,  no,  I  assure  you."  But  Mr.  Mugg.,  for  all  this  assurance 
he  did  shake,  I  will  not  say  quite  as  much  as  you  did,  when  yon 
found  the  gold  in  your  brushes. 

"  Well,"  I  say,  "  he  will  be  surprised,  and  demand  weapons,  then 
out  with  such  a  pair  of  beauties  as  these :  the  very  ornaments  on  the 
locks  and  stocks,  the  gold  on  the  barrels,  is  enough  to  induce  a  man 
to  try  his  hand  at  getting  a  name  for  valor.  Of  course  we  will  have 
two  rattling  charges  of  gunpowder  and  wadding,  it  will  kick  up  a 
row,  and  at  the  same  time  terrify  Sir  Patrick  under  the  table,  and 
you  are  stamped  as  a  man  of  honor  ever  afterwards.  There  will  be 
no  time  to  re-load,  and  as  to  another  meeting,  it  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, thus  you  are  revenged,  and  signalized  at  the  same  moment" 

Mr.  Potman  acknowledged  the  pleasure  that  my  words  had  in- 
spired him  with  by  a  tender  shake  of  the  hand.  I  turned  away  my 
head  There  is  something  at  all  times  pathetic,  if  not  sublime  in 
great  friendship.  Another  tableau,  Mugg.,  perhaps,  at  that  very 
moment  you  were  conveying  a  drunken  market-woman  to  bridewell. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Mugg.,  I  know  by  this  time,  you  would  like  to  know 
something  about  these  superbly -mounted  pistols;  here  is  a  secret, 
worth  a  thousand  pounds,  to  young  gentlemen  who  are  anxious  to 
get  a  name — and  to  seconds,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  fix  the  value. 
Here  it  is  :  they  are  precisely  like  any  other  duelling  pistols,  only 
the  slide  which  usually  fastens  the  barrel  to  the  stock,  in  other  toys 
of  this  sort,  is  here  a  bona-fide  slide,  and  instead  of  going  through 
the  slit  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  goes  through  the  barrel  itself, 
there  being  a  hole  at  the  bottom  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The 
hole  is  by  necessity,  (when  the  powder  and  wadding  are  in,)  the  very 
place  where  the  bullet  must  rest,  so  when  the  slide  is  passed  through, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  the  point  of  the  finger,  forcing  its  oppo- 
site side  into  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  that  without  the  slightest 
fear  of  detection,  the  bullet  drops  into  the  groove  made  for  its  recep- 
tion ;  then,  by  pressing  the  trigger  bow,  the  ball  being  passed  to  the 
end  of  the  stock,  the  small  silver  plate  that  usually  adorns  it,  opens, 
and  the  ball  will  drop  on  the  floor,  if  you  be  not  in  readiness  to  catch 
it.  So,  Mr.  Mugg.,  these  were  the  instruments  which  this  deadly 
duel  was  to  be  fought  with;  these  were  the  instruments  that  old 
Flammer  could  not  hit  the  wall  with ;  they  were  both  loaded  with 
ball;  and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  Sir  Patrick  had  a  right  to  choice  of 
weapons. 

Mr.  Potman  honored  my  lodgings  at  the  time  appointed,  and 
shortly  after  the  unsuspecting  Mr.  Flammer  made  his  entree.  Mr. 
Potman  was  placed  in  a  closet,  and  fixed  in  so  nicely  that  not  a  sin- 
gle thing  could  be  seen  of  him  by  Mr.  Flammer,  but  his  hat  and 
walking  cane  upon  the  table.     Mr.  Flammer,  little  suspecting  that 
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the  whole  of  his  conversation  was  being  heard,  made  some  singular 
disclosures,  and  when  he  had  done,  he  walked,  as  most  other  old 
gentlemen  would  do,  down  stairs,  and  gave  poor  Billy  a  kick  on  the 
first  landing,  because  he  said  Billy  laughed  at  him.  Old  gentlemen 
will  be  a  little  peevish  with  young  ones. 

When  Mr.  Potman  came  out  he  was  thunderstruck,  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  placing  at  his  disposal  such  a  friend,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  say  I  was. 

Mr.  Potman  went  as  usual  to  the  hazard  table,  and  shortly  after 
Sir  Patrick  arrived,  and  then  came  the  sober  player,  Mr.  St.Berand. 
The  play  commenced  in  earnest,  and  one  gentleman  was  so  ex- 
tremely lucky,  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  threw  in  thirty  mains. 
Now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  joking  apart,  depend  upon  it,  gambling  is  no 
joke — for  this  evening  I  was  resolved  to  count  how  many  sovereigns 
the  croupier  took,  being  here,  as  is  the  rule  every  where  else,  to  take 
up  a  pound  every  time  the  player  throws  in  three  mains.  Now,  Mr. 
Mugg.,  this  quiet  gentleman  took  up  one  hundred  and  seventy  two 
before  four  in  the  morning,  besides  a  few  odd  ten-pound  notes,  with 
one  twenty,  that  he  took  up  by  mistake,  when  the  parties  were 
getting  noisy  and  weary.  The  way  he  did  it  was,  in  taking  up  his 
own  winnings — for   after   a  certain   time,  when  the  wine  and  the 

d 1  take  up  the  dice-box,  he  begins  to  set  a  paltry  five  or  ten, 

and  being  quicker,  and  a  little,  just  perceptibly,  a  little  soberer, 
he  is  necessarily  liable  to  these  mistakes.  Now,  there  were  twelve 
gentlemen  playing,  so  dividing  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
and  the  mistakes  amongst  thein,  it  is  pretty  clear  it  is  rather  an  ex- 
pensive amusement,  and  certainly  only  fitting  for  respectable  trades- 
men and  upper  clerks ;  but  for  any  thing  lower  than  this  the  conse- 
quences must  be  ruinous. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was  wishful  to  retire ;  it 
was  a  late  hour,  and  I  was  anxious,  as  were  some  of  the  rest.  Sir 
Patrick,  Mr.  Potman,  and  one  or  two  others  would  not  listen  to  it : 
I  was  easily  persuaded,  and  staid — fatal  irresolution.  We  adjourned 
to  the  card  table,  and  soon,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  had  occasion  to  call 
Mr.  Potman's  attention  to  Sir  Patrick's  having  a  card  upon  his  knee 
— Mr.  Potman  caught  him  in  the  fact  of  letting  it  drop  between  his 
legs;  and,  like  a  brave  man  who  has  submitted  to  a  kick  long  enough, 
at  once  told  him  of  it.  Sir  Patrick  sprang  up  more  in  surprise  than 
rage,  and  demanded  the  reason  of  so  gross  an  insult,  at  the  same 
time  affirming  with  an  oath,  too  shocking  to  find  its  way  into  these 
records,  especially  as  your  sentimental  wife  might  peruse  them,  that 
he  had  never  placed  the  card  there.     Neither  had  he — 

Mr.  Potman — without  the  slightest  drawl — asked  all  around  the 
table,  if  any  other  gentleman  had  ? 

And  the  gentlemen  all  said  "  no" — that  is,  if  you  conceive  your 
correspondent  to  be  one. 

" '  No !'  then  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Psyche,  it  dropped  there 
itself." 

And  then  Mr.  Potman  laughed. 
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"  By  the  fist  in  my  band,  if  any  other  man  had  laughed  in  my 
face,  I  would  have  knocked  him  down." 

"  No  doubt  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  a  most  satisfac- 
tory explanation  of  your  innocence." 

"  Mr.  Potman  ;  then  to  be  serious,  do  you  think  me  capable  of 
cheating  at  cards  P     I  ask  you  as  one  who  knows  me  well." — gulp. 

"  I  certainly  do  know  you  well,  and  for  that  reason  would  entreat 
an  excuse  from  answering  so  pointed  a  question." — shake. 

"  Sir,  I  demand  satisfaction,  or  111  blow  your  brains  out  with  the 
poker.  Where  is  my  servant  ?  I  will  have  my  pistols  here — w 
Gentlemen,  gentlemen  :  if  you  be  gentlemen — "  said  I. 
And  not  black  legs — "  added  Mr.  Potman.  "  A  glass  of  brandy." 
What  is  the  mailing  ?  I  will  have  an  explanation — another. n 
The  meaning  is,  I  have  lost  a  snuff  box,  ("climax"  whispered  I,) 
a  gold  snuffbox,  ("cli — ")  and  you  have  lost  a  card" — pointing  to  the 
one  found  dropped  near  Sir  Patrick ;  ("an  iced  cucumber.")  said  I. 

'  I'll  infuse  some  more  heat  into  you — oh,  for  my  pistols." 

("  Now  for  your  life.") 

"  Here  are  a' pair,  take  your  choice,"  said  the  valiant  Mr.  Potman, 
holding  out  my  pistols. 

"  Gentlemen,  gentlemen — for  Heaven         " 

"  G  ive  me  the  pistols ;  I'll  blow  the  snuff  down  hit  nostrils,  a 
villain." 

"  I  seized  the  pistols,  to  prevent  Sir  Patrick's  frightful  determina- 
tion, in  doing  so  I  accidentally  squeezed  the  slide— the  bullet  was  in 
the  stock.  "  (ientlemen,  Sir  Patrick  let  me — ha" — Sir  Patrick  had 
it  cocked.  I  could  not  get  it  out  of  his  hand ;  the  whole  company, 
thank  Heaven,  saw  the  frightful  struggle — Sir  Patrick  was  des- 
perate. 

"  Now  you  villain,  prepare  yourself  across  the  table." 

"  To-morrow,  to-morrow  for  God's  sake." 

"  Aim  at  his  legs  only,"  said  I,  to  Mr.  Potman.  Mr.  Potman  did 
as  the  whisperer  suggested.  They  fired  simultaneously,  and  Mr. 
Potman's  shot  took  effect,  just  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  top  of 
his  old  friend's  forehead  ;  had  Sir  Patrick  been  an  inch  shorter,  that 
is  six  feet  two,  instead  of  six  feet  three,  he  might  have  been  telling 
the  joke  instead  of  me. 

Sir  Patrick  on  receiving  the  shot  sprang  forward,  but  the  blood 
from  the  wound  preceded  him.  It  gushed  out  upon  the  very  table  that 
a  few  seconds  before  had  felt  his  triumphant  bang  as  he  threw  down 
the  winning  card.  He  died  like  a  gambler,  his  nervous  hand  grasped 
the  cards,  whilst  the  heated  life-stream  filled  at  one  stroke  from  the 
heart-pump,  the  greasy  dice-box. 

"  On  God,  have  mercy  !  what  have  I  done  ?"  yelled  the  spectre- 
faced  Potman.  "  Sir — Sir — oh,  for  the  love  of  Christ,  do  speak, 
my  dear — oh — speak,  friend,  speak — answer." 

And  the  death-rattle  did  the  office  of  Sir  Patrick's  tongue. 

"Oh  God  !"  said  the  screaming  maniac,  "  do  dear  brother  forgive, 
do  you,  on  my  knees  ? " 
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f*I — I — I — hue — d"  and  a  heavy  thump  told  that  Sir  Patrick  was 
a  corse. 

Of  course,  I  rendered  all  the  assistance  I  was  able,  whilst  Billy 
secured  the  pistols — they  might  have  been  examined  if  the  Coroner 
was  not  well  tipped,  and  there  was  no  time  for  that. 

I  took  the  screaming  maniac  in  my  arms — two  hours  after  found  us 
driving  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  miles  an  hour — Mr.  Potman  a  willing 
passenger  to  South  Australia. 


CHAPTER  L. 


I  divided  my  discourse  after  the  last  incident,  in  order  Mr.  Mugg., 
that  you  might  know  where  you  left  off,  people  must  eat  over  read- 
ing as  well  as  every  thing  else ;  and,  consequently  it  is  convenient 
for  both  authors  and  readers  to  have  chapters,  so  I  left  off  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason,  that  I  suppose  you  would  do,  viz.,  that  of 
eating  my  dinner. 

Well,  after  about  thirty  hours'  ride,  Mr.  Potman  having  relapsed 
several  times,  we  arrived  at  Portsmouth.  Now,  I  dare  say,  Mr. 
Muggynson,  you  are  just  thinking  that  in  the  hurry  we  should  for- 
get Mr.  Potman's  luggage ;  I  dare  say  we  did,  a  good  deal  of  it,  but 
certainly  not  the  trunk  which  contained  his  cash.  No,  that  we  secured, 
and  as  to  my  luggage,  it  was  already  waiting  our  arrival.  I  had  fifty 
ways  of  consoling  poor  Potman — told  him  it  was  sure  to  be  so,  the 
sure  end  of  gambling ;  the  whole  affair  was  certain  to  be  wax-worked 
for  the  good  of  the  rising  generation ;  every  newspaper  in  England, 
would  draw  the  most  admirable  deductions  from  the  "  horrid  and 
afflicting  catastrophe,  a  gentleman  shot  by  his  bosom  friend,  over  a 
gambling  table — excitement,  consternation,  advice  to  young  men, 
distraction  of  parents,  coroner's  inquest,  verdict  of  wilful  murder, 
certain  to  be  hanged,  nothing  can  save  him  if  taken,  &c.  &c,"  and 
then  Mr.  Potman  clung  to  his  friend  closer,  and  closer  as  the  con- 
solation advanced  in  its  pathos. 

Well,  at  last  we  arrived  in  Portsmouth,  I  went  and  paid  our  pas- 
sage money,  asked  the  captain  to  dine,  treated  him  as  a  subordinate, 
8 till  with  gentlemanly  condescension,  but,  certainly  not  as  an  equal. 
If  you  do  that  with  one  of  these  ignorant  fellows,  they  will  presume 
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so  much,  that  before  the  end  of  the  voyage,  it  has  been  stated  that 
some  of  them  were  impudent  enough  to  say,  that  they  have  a  right 
to  be  master  of  the  ship — be  it  so,  but  certainly  not  the  master  of  the 
cabin;  let  marit,  as  in  every  other  community,  distinguish  its 
possessor. 

Just  when  the  captain  was  going  to  depart,  however,  after  his  tell- 
ing me  tha  they  sailed  the  first  flood  on  the  next  day,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  I  asked  if  a  hundred  pounds  would  not  induce  him  to  start 
about  eleven  or  twelve  hours  sooner.  He  started  at  this  ;  I  found  it 
was  the  time  to  make  a  confident  of  him;  told  him  every  thing  about 
the  unhappy  Potman — a  gentleman  of  great  wealth ;  I  was  a  second 
Pythias  to  him,  was  leaving  a  home,  friends,  a  lovely  intended  ;  all, 
all  for  friendship,  all  to  serve  a  friend,  a  dear  friend.  I  was  going 
to  say  more,  when  Billy  entered. 

"  My  lord ha— ho,  Mr.  St.  Berand." 

I  frowned  at  the  richlv  liveried  footman. 

"  I  entreat  your  pardon — I  did  not  see — Mr.  Potman  wants  to 
speak  to  you,  sir  ;  he's  rather  better,  and " 

"  I  come.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?"  said  I,  putting  out  my  hand. 

The  captain  was  honored  with  a  touch  of  a  nobleman's  fingers.  I 
gave  him  no  more,  and  he  said,  "  certainly,  I'll  about  it  now/" 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Muggynson,  you  may  think  it  strange  why  I 
should  give  such  a  sum  for  a  few  hours'  start,  but  I  will  tell  you  a 
joke.  That  babbling  old  fool,  who  took  Sharpwrit,  Foxcoaxem,  was 
one  of  the  first  gentlemen  whom  I  saw  pacing  up  High-street ;  I 
did  not  fear  him  so  much,  for  there  never  was  a  piece  of  high  puff 
yet  that  was  of  any  use,  save  as  a  specimen  of  what  can  be  made  out 
of  dough.  No,  it  was  not  he,  but  there  was  a  Liverpool  gentleman 
or  two  walking  at  different  distances,  and  even  their  leader  had 
dropped  the  white  waistcoat  with  bright  buttons.  It  looked  "  anony- 
mous," so  Bill  said,  and  I  certainly  thought  that  Foxcoaxem  looked 
a  little  old-grudgish,  and  as  I  considered  that  the  resources  of  the 
county  which  had  given  me  birth,  and  one  that  I  was  about  to  quit, 
perhaps  for  ever,  was  in  a  sad  state  of  decadence,  I  could  not  in  fair- 
ness put  it  to  the  expense  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  one 
half  the  reward  that  was  offered  for  my  capture,  the  other  by  those 
blackguards  who  were  honored  with  the  command  of  the  greatest 
genius  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Then  there  would  have  been  the 
going  to  Liverpool — the  trial — oh,  frightful  expense. 

Now  old  Flammer's  Old  Bailey  Hebrew  was  here  of  the  greatest 
use  imaginable  ;  I  went  down  to  Portsea,  where  most  of  that  useful 
tribe  reside —  I  mean  the  Jews — and  soon  convinced  them  that  I  was 
one  from  my  birth. 

I  believe,  without  their  assistance,  there  would  have  been  some 
difficulty — ha,  ha,  it  was  rather  droll,  I  never  think  of  it  but  I  laugh. 
I  told  them  of  my  suspicions,  and  the  wealth  and  importance  of  my 
friend,  and  that  a  twenty  pound  note  was  mere  waste  paper  to  him. 
Mr.  Flammer's  agent  asked  me  if  the  captain  was  in  the  secret ;  I 
told  him  he  was,  and  had  five  hundred  pounds  for  keeping  it. 
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I  have  it,"  said  the  gentleman,  "are  all  your  things  on  board  ?" 
Every  thing  but  ourselves." 

"  How  many  are  there  of  you  ?" 

"  Three,  with  my  servant."  Mr.  Potman  had  left  his  in  Bir- 
mingham. 

"  I  suppose  you  wont  mind  giving  us  your  clothes  for  some  of 
ours  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Well,  as  soon  as  darkness  sets  fairly  in,  be  down  at  our  old 
clothes  shop." 

We  did  as  desired,  Mr.  Potman  and  I  going  one  way,  and  my 
servant  another.  Indeed,  Potman  was  so  passive,  that  if  I  had 
advised  him  to  go  and  drown  himself,  I  have  no  doubt  but  he 
would  have  jumped  submission.  He  wanted  to  be  scribbling  letters 
to  the  best  of  fathers,  and  the  dearest  of  mothers,  but — I  stopped 
him,  with  telling  him  we  were  at  old  Flammers  agent's.  One  of  the 
young  thick-lips  was  immediately  dispatched  to  the  captain,  to  tell 
him  he  had  some  more  convicts  to  receive,  and  then  told  him  who 
they  were.  We  were  soon  metamorphosed  into  a  "  gang,"  formed 
of  myself,  Mr.  Potman,  Billy,  and  three  young  Jews;  we  were 
chained  band  to  foot,  and  in  this  way  were  driven  as  mercilessly,  as 
though  we  had  been  an  exportation  of  tame  tigers,  by  two  very  gen- 
tlemanly looking  constables,  the  one  being  old  Flammer's  agent  and 
the  other  a  real  constable  of  the  town.  In  this  unhappy  way,  walked 
the  victims  of  the  indignant  laws  of  your  realm.  We  had  to  boat  it 
to  the  ship,  and  the  very  first  gentleman  whom  we  saw,  after  one  pull- 
ing up  the  other  by  our  chains  into  the  vessel,  was  Mr.  Foxcoaxem 
and  the  two  friends  we  met  in  High -street. 

He  was  about  to  go  on  shore,  but  seeing  us  arrive,  he  stayed  until 
we  got  on  deck  ;  he  took  out  his  eye-glass,  and  then  looked  straight 
into  the  face  of  my  right-hand  man — one  of  the  young  Jews.  Wrhen 
my  poor  brother  prisoner  got  near  enough,  and  still  perceiving  that 
Mr.  Foxcoaxem  was  resolved  to  look  him  out  of  countenance,  he 
squirted  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  juice,  slap  in  that  respected  officer's 
face.  A  yell  of  laughter  followed  from  all  the  poor  convicts  who 
saw  the  trick,  and  I  and  Billy  laughed  so  loudly,  that  we  were  tum- 
bled, indeed  abusively  so,  by  our  keepers  into  our  quarters.  Mr. 
Foxcoaxem's  rage  had  not  entered  the  first  stages  of  alleviation 
when  he  left  the  ship,  desiring  the  captain  and  surgeon,  as  they 
valued  his  pleasure,  to  have  the  whole  gang  flogged,  so  soon  as  the 
ship  got  under  way — the  captain  promised — the  Jews  got  well  paid, 
and  went  away  in  the  next  boat  after  Foxcoaxem's  party. 

The  ship  sailed ;  and,  as  I  have  said,  the  Jews  were  well  satisfied 
for  their  chains — a  useful  race  of  beings — send  them  to  the  Holy 
Land,  eh !  where  would  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  find  pawnbrokers 
for  the  state  jewels,  and  chief  constables  sales  for  their  plunder  ? — 
pooh  !  A  brisk  wind  sprang  up,  and  when  morning  dawned  we 
found  ourselves  about  thirty  miles  in  the  channel.  We  were  not  a 
little  surprised,  however,  to  find  on  looking  to  the  larboard,  a  good- 
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sized  boat,  with  every  sail  set,  and  all  on  board  pulling  away  with 
all  possible  dispatch.  I  at  once  apprised  the  captain  of  my  suspi- 
cions, and  gave  him  a  hint  that  it  might  not  be  a  desirable  thing  fur 
any  of  us,  if  it  were  discovered  that  he  had  smuggled  us  on  board. 
He  evidently  labored  under  the  force  of  my  remarks.  He  suggested 
that  Mr.  Potman  should  be  concealed,  and  as  to  myself,  perhaps  it 
would  be  as  well  to  face  it  out. 

"Not  for  the  world,  my  dear  Captain,  I  am  his  second,  and  might 
get  myself  into  as  great  a  hobble  as  my  principal,  tut,  tut,"  continued 
I,  "  no,  you  are  now  a  good  rattling  distance  off.  I  am  indifferent, 
but  my  friend,  never — I  will  stick  by  him  to  the  last,  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  put  the  country  to  the  expense  of  a  trial  by  Peerg  of  the 
realm." 

"  Nor  have  I,"  said  the  Captain,  rubbing  his  chin.  "  They  are 
evidently  after  us,"  said  he,  laying  down  his  glass.  I  took  up  the 
old  telescope,  it  was  a  good  one — and  there  could  be  no  doubt  u  I 
am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  heave  to — it  will  be  a  serious  thing  if  we 
disobey — perhaps,  the  Secretary  of  Slate's  orders,"  continued  he. 

"  If  it  be  the  Secretary  of  State's  premier,  and  you  let  him  on 
board — excuse  me,  but  I  must  tell  him  what  an  admirable,  worthy 
Captain,  government  has  selected  for  one  of  its  master  scavengers. 
Money  is  no  object,  but  look  to  the  rest,  and  then  I  looked  at  him, 
a  young  Napoleoner. 

The  Captain  saw  he  was  in  a  hobble,  for  the  boat  was  decidedly 
gaining.  My  servant  just  came  up  to  the  quarter  gallery,  to  know 
his  master's  commands— one  of  them  was  to  look  through  the  old 
glass,  Billy  did  so,  as  well  as  his  land  legs,  and  a  rest  on  the  bul- 
wark would  allow  him,  and  after  about  two  minutes'  gaze,  ardent,  I 
presume,  from  the  result  of  the  investigation,  for  on  laying  down  the 
glass,  Billy  was  ready  to  lay  down  himself,  and  would  have  been 
happy,  if  he  could  have  been  crammed  in  one  of  the  nicks  between 
the  deck  planks — Billy  would  have  been  glad  to  make  oakum  and 
pitch  of  himself. 

"Well,"  said  I,  in  a  whisper,  "William,  who  are  they  ?" 

"  Foxcoaxem,  I'll  swear  to." 
Oh,  old  fool,  I'll  burlesque  him." 
Ah,  but  there's  somebody  else." 

"  Well,  go  on  you  young  ass." 

"  Two — one,  I  am  sure,  of  the  Birmingham  police — and,  let  me  be 
sure,  it  is,  I'll  swear  to  it — the  serjeant  and  about  a  dozen " 

"  Where  ?  you  young  h 1 — if  you  deceive  me  this  moment  you 

breathe  your  last,  give  me  the  glass,  I  don't  see  him — where  ?" 

"  Wait  until  the  boat  tacks,  he  sits  under  the  bow  of  the  lar- 
board   " 

"  Ha,  by  all  my  friends  in  h— 1  he  is  there.  Captain  order  every 
sail  up,  or  look  here.  I'll  shiver  your  scull:"  and  I  pulled  out  my 
swivelled-barrelled  pistol,  every  cap  was  right — "now  give  the 
word." 

And  the  Captain  did  in  a  hoarse  thunder. 
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"  Billy,  get  those  other  pistols,  fetch  up  Potman,  every  soul  dies,  or 
the  last  shot  shall  finish. — Captain  I  will  secure  you  five  hundred 
pounds  more.  Here,  said  I,  throw  every  glass  overboard,  or  so  se- 
cret them,  that  you  cannot  see  them,  until  nearer,  it  will  be  a  rare 
excuse.     Now  then." 

And  every  timber  creaked.  I  kept  my  eye  steadily  on  the  boat; 
they  hoisted  a  signal,  Foxcoaxem's  blue  waistcoat  on  an  oar.  They 
perceived  us  putting  on  additional  canvass,  and  on  the  instant  every 
oar  dipped,  not  a  man  but  tugged,  as  though  a  kingdom  were  the 
reward.  How  could  they  possibly  have  discovered  our  flight  ?  Curse 
on  my  stupidity,  I  had  just  stayed  a  day  too  long  and  all  for  a  se- 
ries of  absurd  adventures — I  had  got  well-paid  for  my  last  though — 

Potman's  money-box,  I  had  just  transferred  into  my "  H 1 

they  gain — oh  frightfully — why,  yon's  the  Serjeant's  face  as  pale  as 
when  he  fainted  in  the  struggle,  when  he  clutched  my  throat;  one 
second  more,  and  his  bull  dogs  would  have  been  up;  I  threw  him. 
And  shall  I  be  taken  like  a  dog  after  all  ?  never — there  the  signal  is 
again — mind  me  well,  Captain,  you  are  the  first  dead  man,  if  we  are 
taken  and " 


"  There  is  no  fear " 

"  Dolt,  they  have  gained  a  full  half-mile  already,  fear  ?" 
"  Aye,  but  they  cannot  pull  in  yon  style  another  half  hour." 
This  eased  me,  and  I  ran  into  the  cabin,  and  drank  about  a  pint 
of  brandy.     Potman  was  there,  and  perfectly  unconscious  of  dan  • 
ger.  To  my  consternation,  he  sprang  up  from  one  of  the  settees,  and 
embraced  me  as  Sir  Patrick,  and  wept  for  joy,  to  find  he  had  not 
murdered  me.     He  stuck  to  me  with  the  force  of  a  monster.     I 
could  not  move  a  yard — the  Captain  might  suspect,  and  give  us  up. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?     "  Fool,"  said  I,  "  loose  me,  or  we  are  lost." 
"  Ah,  that's  not  my  friend's  voice." 

"  Thank  Heaven,"  thought  I,  he  is  coming  to  reason,  he  was ;  but 
it  was  no  subject  for  congratulation.  "  No,"  screamed  he  maniacally, 
"  it  is  not  my  dear  friend,  but  the  fiend  that  set  me  on  to  the  horri- 
ble— curse,  thrice  curse  thee,  a  friend's,  a  mother's  dying  curses 
wither  thee,  the  moment  that  the  executioner  claims  thy  rope-bound 
neck."  And  then  with  the  most  horrid  effort,  he  dashed  me  against 
the  door.  It  flew  open,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  companion,  for- 
tunately I  got  the  door  to,  and  bolted  the  outside  one,  and  once 
more  sprang  upon  deck.  My  pistols  were  ready ;  Billy  winked  at 
me,  when  he  saw  me  come  up.  The  boat  had  evidently  lost  way, 
and  in  one  weary  hour  she  was  a  speck — they  had  given  up  the 
chase. 


CHAPTER  LI. 


You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Muggynson,  that  I  was  not  much 
troubled  with  sea  sickness  for  the  first  day  or  two ;  there  was  do 
time  to  give  way  to  such  foolery.  I  sat  at  the  prow,  watching  the 
ship's  way.  Beautiful  thing  is  sailing — from  a  halter ;  to  see  a  great 
mountain  coming  steadily  towards  you ;  your  bark  shudders  for  a 
moment,  faces  it,  climbs  up  the  brow,  tops  it,  dashes  away  its  snowy 

crest,  and   then  ske w  down  the  declivity,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

further  from  the  land  of  retribution,  and  an  equal  amount  of  distance 
towards  the  land  of  redemption,  a  land  of  regeneration.  The  waters 
of  oblivion.  Zadak  was  an  ass,  let  him  cross  the  South  Pacific. 
Australia  is  the  place ;  crime  there  is  no  longer  looked  out  of  coun- 
tenance !  A  colony  fructified  by  the  victims  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Every  jury — glorious — is  conformed  of  their  descendants,  or  better 
still,  emancipists,  one  or  two  of  their  recorders  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  criticising  a  condemned  sermon.  In  short,  Mr.  Mugg.,  it 
is  a  home,  even  for  the  heavy  laden,  as  every  new  road  there  can 
testify. 

Now,  Mr.  Mugg.,  I  shall  not  amuse  you  with  telling  about  catch- 
ing flying  fishes,  spearing  dolphins,  hooking  sharks  and  albairo^f 
weathering  the  Cape,  taking  in  water,  putting  in  at  Kangaroo  Island, 
seeing  a  native,  purchasing  a  monkey,  latitudes,  longitudes,  salt  pro- 
visions, and  log-books.  No,  sir.  After  an  up  and  down  voyage,  we 
made  Sydney,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  after,  your  old  friend  landed 
with  his  faithful  servant  Billy,  and  took  the  most  elegant  lodgings 
that  could  be  obtained  in  Macquarie's  Road.  I  dare  say  you  are 
wondering  where  my  opulent  friend,  Mr.  Potman,  is.  I  will  tell  you 
—on  board,  with  a  strait  jacket  on  ;  for  ever  since  the  scene  in  the 
cabin,  I  thought  it  advisable — oh,  nothing  wrong — the  surgeon 
thought  the  same — that  his  actions  should  be  restrained.  He  was 
lucid  at  times ;  and  when  he  was  so,  no  man  could  show  a  greater 
kindness  to  his  friend,  than  did  the  very  individual  who  had  suffered 
so  much  abuse  in  the  cabin,  and  at  a  time  when  such  conduct  might 
have  been  ruinous. 

Well  then,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  was  safe  in  Sydney ; 
the  races  were  on  at  Paramatta  the  next  day.  I  ordered  the  best 
barouche  and  four  that  could  be  obtained  at  so  short  a  notice :  Mr. 
Potman,  being  somewhat  weak  after  so  long  an  illness,  although  per- 
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fectly  in  his  senses,  declined  being  one  of  the  party.  I  and  Billy 
went  with  two  hired  postillions.  We  cut  a  dash,  and  made  an  im- 
pression. Ladies  were  scarce  there,  but  as  I  had  no  serious  inten- 
tion of  matrimony,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  me. 
The  next  day  I  changed  my  style  of  dress,  and  in  the  evening  went 
into  some  of  the  lowest  parts  of  the  town,  and  lower  public  houses;  I 
then  made  many  exact  inquiries,  and  after  some  time  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  some  friends  of  Mr.  Flainmer's.  Flammer  had 
not  deceived  me,  as  far  as  the  Hebrew  went;  they  swallowed  it,  be- 
sides I  was  rich,  I  shewed  enough  to  satisfy  them ;  and  Mr.  Potman 
was  a  near — now  stare,   Mr.  Mugg., — a  very  near  relation  to  the 

Secretary  S .     This  was  fortunate,  as  in  the  hurry  of  our  flight 

we  had  never  once  thought  of  Mr.  Potman's  cash  box  ;  however,  my 
purse  was  open ;  what  sort  of  a  friend  should  1  be,  if  I  would  not 
share  the  last  farthing  with  him  ?  Mr.  Potman  was  a  young  gentle- 
man of  rather  queer  notions  in  that  respect,  and  so  would  only  avail 
himself  of  some  trifling  loans  until  a  remittance  could  be  effected  ; 
besides,  his  friend  and  relation  were  all  things  to  him.  It  was  not 
singular  that  he  should  treat  me  with  some  respect ;  the  man  who 
bad  sailed  half  round  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  his  having  the 
misfortune  to  be  the  supposed  second  in  the  terrible  accident. 

I  had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  at  first  to  satisfy  Mr.  Potman's 
conscience :  but  really  when  every  thing  was  explained,  though  a 
deplorable  affair — and  then  Mr.  Potman  used  to  shudder — its  result 
was  not  to  be  wondered  at;  and  certainly  not  so  much  as  the  devo- 
tion I  had  shown  to  him  since  the  melancholy  event,  Mr.  Potman 
owed  me  much,  thanked  me,  looked,  and  again  shuddered ;  there 
was  always  a  something  he  could  not  get  over ;  it  was  like  a  terrible 
dream  that  will  insist  of  a  repetition  by  daylight. 

I  dare  say,  Mr.  Muggy nson,  you  are  just  wondering  what  sort  of 
life  your  old  friend,  brother  soldier  and  thief— I  like  to  remind  you 
of  that,  fearing  lest  your  virtuous  police-like  indignation  may  be 
roused  during  my  little  epistle — intends  to  chalk  out  for  himself. 
Now  that  we  are  only  separated  by  the  width  of  the  globe,  what  will 
be  his  manipulations  if  situated  in  the  Yass  plains,  or  his  auriferous 
attempts  when  in  the  cities  of  this  fifth  quarter.  Mr.  Muggynson, 
be  easy  about  it ;  whatever  be  his  plans,  depend  upon  it  they  will  be 
brilliant,  and  not  disgrace  the  acquaintance  of  a  rattle  bearer,  should 
he  ever  visit  these  realms. 

And  now  that  I  have  got  a  moment's  time,  Mr.  Muggynson,  per- 
mit me  to  ask  you  what  dye  think  of  my  authoring  ?  Is  it  not 
slap — to  the  point?  it  may  want  style,  Mr.  Mugg.,  finish,  and  re- 
gularity, but  better  want  these,  and  have  originality  and  spirit,  than 
have  the  rest,  and  be  as  dull  and  as  maudlin,  as  a  modern  moral 
writer.  In  short,  Mr.  Mugg.,  whatever  it  may  want,  of  one  thing  I 
am  certain — that  it  is  quite  equal  to  your  comprehension,  and  three- 
fourths  of  the  gooses'  who  will  honor  it  with  a  perusal.  And  now, 
Mr.  Mugg.,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  as  well,  while  weare  at  it,  just  to  have 
a  general  balance  sheet  between  us;  the  author  and  the  reader,   in 
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order  that  we  may  stand  fairly  to  the  end  of  the  compact  Now,  as 
morality  should  ever  be  the  first  and  grand  consideration  in  a  book, 
whatever  Jack  Sheppard's  wire  plucker  may  say  to  the  contrary; 
permit  me  to  examine  mine.  We  commence  with  the  hero :  now, 
remember,  this  is  no  romance,  no  fellow,  drawn  by  the  drunken  fumes 
of  a  morbid  brain,  to  horrify,  to  terrify,  and  slightly  to  exacerbate 
an  evening's  sleep.  Not  made  by  a  Newgate  novelist ;  no,  but  by 
the  same  hand  that  makes  nothing  in  rain— one  that  when  he  places 
the  nostril  touch  of  life  upon  a  treacherous  tiger,  and  cruel  panther; 
also  gives  his  patent  of  life  to  the  symmetrical,  lovely-eyed  gazel,  the 
inoffensive,  dog-pursued  hare.  A  young  falcon  squalls,  that  the 
parent  of  the  still  younger  dove  may  die  to  furnish  a  mangled  break- 
fast for  his  callow  brethren.  A  score  of  playful  lambs  with  bloody 
eye  sockets  shall  be  lapped  by  their  no  longer  knowing  dams ;  that  a 
raven  may  give  his  portentous  night-croak.  An  Emmaline,  (I 
wonder  what  has  become  of  her,  Mugg.  ?)  may  furnish  a  model,  from 
which  a  Dianian  sculpture  may  be  formed.  A  gibbet  may  be  raised 
without  any  form,  a  bucket  kicked  from  under,  and  pendent  there, 
that  front  windows  and  houses'  tops  may  fetch  a  good  price — a 
Floss  may  dance  to  the  melody  of  their  yells,  and  what  then  ?  ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha.  Now,  Mr.  Mugg.,  that  is  my  sheet;  of  course,  I  shall 
want  your  set-off,  or,  I  claim  the  balance ;  I  only  ask,  are  they  made 
in  vain? 

With  all  the  heavenly  radiance,  and  all  the  overpowering  beauty  of 
your  last  item,  save  one,  does  not  your  sapiency  think  it  strange,  that 
in  the  event  of  our  histories  being  written,  and  exactly  written, 
there  would  be  ten  readers  of  the  villain's  career,  to  one  of  the 
beauty's  P  Ho,  ho,  it  is  because  their  natures  are  more  coesssential, 
more  understandable.  We  often  talk  about  blue  skies,  and, the  hourly 
amusements  that  are  enacting  within  their  secret  valves,  the  heavens; 
yet  I  never  saw  a  parson  who  did  not  stand  at  a  respectable  dis- 
tance when  he  was  burying  a  cholera  coffin,  lest  he  might  make 
a  too  precipitate  visit  there,  and  leave  his  ducklings  and  green 
peas  uneaten,  on  this  base,  this  sordid  earth.  Let  the  rosary  of 
talking  admiration  be  eveningly  counted  o'er  to  Heaven  and  Emma- 
line  ;  whilst  meals  may  remain  untouched,  to  gloat  o'er  the  deed- 
pages  of  Floss,  and  youth  terrified  to  virtue,  by  their  promulgation, 
as  the  animalcule  of  mortality  is  thrown  in  one  perpetual  stream,  pure 
into  Heaven,  by  the  pumps  of  life,  though  their  "  forces"  are  in 
h 1. 

Greatness  is  sometimes  spoiled  in  the  producing,  the  wrong  time 
of  the  year,  the  wrong  market  and  the  like;  mediocrity  is  successful, 
the  events  being  reversed.  I  have  no  control  over  my  being  produced 
a  quarter  of  a  century  before  my  time,  or  two  after.  Had  I  been 
man  during  the  revolution,  I  had  been  as  bloody  as  Cromwell,  and 
have  received  the  same  heapened  honors. 

Had  I  been  infant  now,  I  had  ripened  into  enterprise,  when  the 
civil  distractions  of  my  country  needed  a  queller. 
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Peace  and  trading  times  were  the  defectibility  of  my  debut ;  having 
no  honorable  channel  to  float  through,  the  bursting  streams  of  genius, 
oozed  their  way  ingloriously  through  "  trifling  adventures  and  puisne 
profit/'  else  instead  of  dastard  chroniclers,  narrating  the  swindles  of 
Floss,  the  flogging  of  Serjeants,  the  shooting  (no,  Potman  did  that)  of 
long  Irishmen,  the  victimizing  of  deluded  youth,  (Mugg.,  to  wit,)  this 
would  have  been  the  style  of  the  honest  gentlemen.  I  had  been 
turning  left  wings,  with  a  glorious  slaughter  of  ten  thousand  killed 
and  mutilated  of  the  enemy ;  storming  forts,  blowing  up  magazines, 
and  with  them  on  a  reasonable  calculation,  from  the  fingers  and  toes 
which  were  found  the  morning  after  the  "  glorious  affair,"  for  it  was 
too  smoky  to  see  them  fly,  about  seven  thousand  legs  and  arms ; 
poisoning  prisoners,  to  save  the  biscuit  and  fresh  water,  pillaging  al- 
tars, ravishing  the  kneeling  sanctuarist,  carnaging  the  aged,  grape- 
shotting  the  trembling  multitude,  to  produce  a  "  terror"  for  our  arms, 
and  swell  the  list  of  the  enemy's  killed  and  wounded.  The  "  glorious 
news,"  fetes,  bonfires,  and  bell-ringing,  public  entrances,  and  pen- 
sions, Westminster  Abbey,  capped  bells,  and  marble,  and  a  nation's 
tears  for  losing  so  much  virtue.  Hooza !  Well,  let  us  not  repine — 
I  often  do  when  I  only  think  of  the  picture,  I  need  not  look  upon  it, 
still  I  must  be  satisfied,  or,  I  am  sure  I  was  the  man,  bold,  cunning, 
(brutality  I  should  have  acquired  by  practice,)  and  above  all  things, 
successful.  But  stay,  I  think  I  was  going  to  speak  of  my  authoring, 
instead  of  which  T  think  I  have  been  talking  of  myself;  no  uncom- 
mon thing  by  the   bye. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  virtues  as  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mawky — one 
thing  I  am  certain  I  have  a  right  to  insist  upon — my  liberality  you 
will  admit,  my  enemies  I  challenge  to  deny  it — I  never  was  sordid, 
as,  without  making  too  dangerous  an  asseveration,  I  could  say  that  I 
ever  distributed  four  times  the  wealth  I  could  call  my  own. 

But  to  the  land  of  liberty  in  chains,  where  free  air  is  hourly  drawn 
without  the  dogma  of  a  dungeon.  Thus  Norfolk  Island  has  a  boast 
upon  her  archives  that  far-famed  England  has  not  ;  but  of  this,  pro- 
bably you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself;  in  the 
event  of  your  doing  so,  bring  me,  (I  forgot  them,)  a  few  Douay 
Bibles. 

Well,  now,  for  it :  I  was  taking  my  evening  stroll,  looking  at  the 
retiring  sun,  and  thinking  that  as  he  was  just  putting  on  his  nightcap 
here — pursued  with  moschettos  and  hornets — when  Billy  came  up, 
and  singularly  to  say,  that  young  gentleman  it  would  seem  had  been 
luxuriating  on  the  same  phenomenon ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  had  not 
been  inspiritive  of  the  same  sublimity  of  feeling  as  it  had  on  his 
master — but  listen  ! 

Chug,  chug,  chug ;  nothin  loike  travellin." 
Why  so  !"  muttered  I. 
Look  at  that  glorious  horb." 

"  Well." 

"  Ha,  ha ;  I  was  tould  at  home,  as  when  it  was  noight  there  that 
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it  was  daylight  here,  and  viser  verser ;  now  don't  you  perceive  that 
the  sun  sets  and  rises  just  at  the  same  time,  and  just  in  the  same 
way  as  it  does  in  Liverpool  ?  Oh,  ignorance,  ignorance,  thou  art  a 
blessing." 

"  I  burst  out  into  a  most  immoderate  fit  of  laughing,  and  was  just 
recovering  from  these  titillatory  spasmodics,  when  I  perceived  there 
were  a  gentleman's  eyes  from  a  corner  opposite,  taking  a  far  more 
graphic  sketch  of  me  than  I  had  of  the  Australian  day -breaker. 
He  was  an  odd  looking  mortal.  Billy  saw  him  about  the  same  time 
as  myself. 

"  Oh,  criky  ;  yon's  a  fish  ;  there's  a  pair  of  legs;  let's  go  and 
have  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  spindles." 

The  gentleman  of  the  spindles,  however,  seeing  he  was  perceived, 
made  the  best  use  of  them — disappeared — no  clap-trap,  Mr.  Mugg., 
as  odd  as  he  appeared  when  first  placed  within  the  range  of  your  old 
friend's  vision. 

His  legs  were  long,  and  the  shape  and  the  walk  produced  the  same 
effect  upon  me  that  the  first  sight  of  a  Kangaroo's  gallop  did,  when 
in  hunting.  His  body  was  dumpy,  the  same  as  that  of  a  spider's;  but 
the  defect  it  suffered  in  extension  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
length  of  his  legs  and  arms ;  the  action  of  the  first  was  like  that  of 
puppets  enlivened  by  wires;  the  arms  appeared  as  if  they  had  no 
action  at  all,  as  they  hung  listlessly  down,  yet  only  seemed  to  want 
a  pluck  to  make  them  tolerable  auxiliaries  to  the  spindles ;  the  head 
reposed  snugly  between  the  shoulders,  and  the  face — I  merely  got  a 
glimpse — was  merry,  squirrelish,  and  all  things  to  most  sort  of  men. 
My  description  must  be  brief,  as  the  interview  was ;  for  I  do  not 
draw  from  memory,  nor  would  I  allow  invention  to  attend  the  toilet; 
I  have  enough  to  write  about  of  what  I  see,  and  of  all  dishonesty, 
that  of  "  invention"  in  a  traveller  is  the  greatest.  Books  of  travels 
should,  like  histories,  be  as  pure  as  ever  their  materials  will  admit 
of;  for  the  latter  there  may  be  some  excuse,  as  the  information 
comes  through  a  huudred  channels;  but  the  traveller  has  no  such 
excuse ;  and,  therefore,  should  depict  nothing  but  what  he  sees  and 
knows  :  to  pursue  another  course,  in  order  to  astonish,  as  ten  to  one 
do,  is  the  certain  misguidance  of  youth,  and  sometimes  of  the  poor 
emigrant. 

I  was  certain  in  my  own  mind  there  was  something  singular  in  the 
springy  gentleman;  such  a  fixed  look,  as  the  one  I  surprised  him  in, 
was  from  no  idler ;  however,  the  impression  might  have  worn  off, 
but  the  next  morning,  after  I  had  been  to  a  most  sumptuous  ball, 
consoled  Potman,  and  desired  him  to  write  to  England  for  funds, 
although  of  course  he  was  welcome  to  mine  so  long  as  there  was  a 
coin  left,  I  slipped  down  to  the  depot-  (or  I  was  much  mistaken)  of 
the  very  gentleman  I  wanted  to  commence  an  acquaintance  with. 
I  had  already,  through  the  instrumentality  I  hare  named,  sot  a  foot- 
ing, and  was  permitted  to  go  in  by  the  secret  entrance,  and  that  too, 
at  any  hour  I  chose.     I  had  the  pass  word. 
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I  had  just  whispered  it,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  a  sort  of  outer 
chamber,  when  I  heard  a  voice  say, 

The  powder  will  be  dry  there,  I  in-ti-ci-pitate  ?" 
Oh  quvite." 

"Two  dozen  wiies-quitos  as  soon  as  con-trivenent." 
"Double  biters?" 
"If  con-trivenent,  and  the  brand  ava,  in  small  kigs,  there   will 

be  tuamty  pair  of  horses  ip  to  morn,  which  you  will  git and — 

evening  sir " 

"Ditto,  like-i-vise." 

And  with  a  slouched  hat  over  his  face,  the  object  of  my  previous 
contemplations  past  close  by  me,  he  could  not  avoid  it 

"  Well  landlord,  you  perceive  I  could  not  sleep  without  visiting 
you ;  you  appear  to  do  business  in  rather  a  loose  way  here,  I  am 
thinking.  What's  up  as  they  require  a  fresh  supply  of  arms  ?*' — 
and  the  landlord  and  the  mercury  of  the  establishment  sprang  a 
laugh. 

"  Qu-vite  mis-heard  the  gintlim,  a  drover  from,  or  rather  from  the 
Yass  plains ;  he  has  a  stock  of  wool  ready." 

"  Does  he  shoot  his  sheep,  as  the  powder  you  are  to  send  him  is 
such  a  quantity  ?" 

"  Oh,  no ;  only  Wampoos,  Kangaroos,  and  a  few  small  birds  o 
that  ist." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha ;  come,  come  landlord,  let  us  talk  this  over  in  the 
snug  in  a  confidential  manner ;  we  shall  understand  each  other." 

Well,  we  certainly  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  each  other  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  than  we  did  at  the  beginning ;  still  I  could  not  get 
all  I  wanted.  I  went  home,  and  was  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  making  my  visit  to  the  colony  useful ;  I  began  to  ask  what  I  had 
been  born  for  P  and  was  resolved  to  answer  that  question  satisfac- 
torily before  I  was  six  months  older.  For  this  purpose  I  purchased 
a  couple  of  horses,  one  for  myself  and  the  other  for  my  faithful  ser- 
vant, in  order  that  I  might  see  the  country,  and  the  different  towns 
in  it.  I  and  Billy  set  off  on  a  sort  of  equestrian  tour,  visiting 
Paramatta,  Hudson,  Liverpool  and  Maitland ;  in  the  latter  place,  it 
appears  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  hold  an  especial  assize,  by 
commission,  in  consequence  of  some  terrible  robberies  of  cattle  and 
other  property  of  the  settlers  in  that  neighborhood.  The  robberies 
had  been  frequent,  extensive,  and  mysterious,  but  were  suspected  to 
have  been  done  by  the  "  Boys,"  of  whom  half  a  dozen  were  supposed 
to  have  been  caught,  and  for  whose  trial  the  present  commission  ex- 
traordinary had  been  opened. 

I  perhaps  need  not  add,  that  I  was  anxious  to  see  how  things  in 
that  way,  were  done  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  besides,  there  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasure,  if  you  can  get  a  comfortable  seat,  commanding  a 
good  view  of  the  prisoner's  face,  in  attending  life-and-death  trials. 
"  I  takes  more  pleasure  in  seeing  a  tragedy  of  real  natur,  at  the 
Bailey,  than,  with  mock  judges  and  shackles,  at  the  Royal  Wictoria," 
as  the  Cockney  sentimentalist  would  say.    The  reason  is  lhat  inde- 
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pendently  of  the  comfortableness  of  the  seat,  and  ogling  the  ladies  on 
the  bench,  and  the  agreeable  suspense  of  waiting  for  the  verdict,  see- 
ing how  the  prisoner  takes  it,  watching  him  look  up,  and  then  down, 
then  no  where,  and  then  feel  if  his  nose  be  on,  and  if  his  cravat  is 
tight,  resting  his  hand  by  putting  his  fore  finger  through  one  of  his 
button -holes,  dipping  a  drop  of  water,  sitting  down,  looking  pale,  next 
red,  next  the  verdict,  and  then  swooning,  carried  out  until  fit  for  sen- 
tence ;  there  is  a  sort  of  cosy,  chuckling,  self  congratulatory  feeling, 
that  the  solemn  dignity  of  the  court  is  not  called  into  requisition  op- 
on  vour  account.  Like  the  epicure  who  strangled  his  ducks  with 
strong  thread ;  "  I  don't  feel  it/'  says  he,  "  and  as  to  the  eating, 
oh" — smacking  lips,  and  anticipate  tears  finish  the  sentence. 

I  could  not  well  get  a  glimpse  of  the  jury  where  I  sat,  although  I 
was  comfortable  ;  but  when  its  members  went  out  to  consider  their 
verdict,  although  I  did  not  recognise  the  face,  I  did  the  egg-like 
body  of  the  spindles,  as  he  turned  round  the  corner  of  the  box  ;  but 
guess  my  surprise  at  perceiving  his  dress  and  entire  appearance 
completely  altered :  he  was  dressed  in  black,  and  the  assumption 
would  have  been,  that  he  was  a  resident  artisan  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  jury  could  not  agree.  This  surprised  me,  as  in  my  opinion, 
— and  I  had  only  seen  a  part — nothing  could  be  clearer.  After 
waiting  about  an  hour  I  went  out,  and  soon  fell  into  chat  with  others ; 
who,  although  not  on  the  jury,  had  been  industriously  trying  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar  as  well  as  myself.  We  all  concurred  in  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  guilt,  concluded  they  must  be  hanged,  and  so  went 
into  an  adjoining  inn  to  get  some  refreshment. 

I  was  most  anxious  to  get  some  information  from  one  of  the  jury- 
men, whom  I  had  seen  before.  He  appeared  to  be  known  by  none 
present,  and  I  was  then  told — capital  news — the  difficulty  there 
was  in  getting  a  conviction  in  a  case,  however  flagrant,  "  as,"  said 
one  of  the  company,  "  the  juries,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  are,  must 
be,  made  up  from  either  emancipists,  or  the  sons  of  convicts — always 
a  fellow  feeling."  This  produced  a  series  of  disputes,  as  it  was 
rather  invidious,  it  may  easily  be  supposed  in  a  colony  originally 
formed  for  the  reception  of  convicts.  The  quarrel  was  getting  to  a 
nice  height,  when  in  posted  some  one  and  told  us  that  the  prisoners 
were  all  acquitted,  as  three  of  the  jury  had  got  biscuits  and  night- 
caps, and  were  resolved  to  innocentize  the  accused ;  or  stay  as  long  as 
the  night-caps  would  do  unwashed,  or  the  biscuits  could  find  water 
to  be  moistened  in.  This  settled  the  other  nine  ;  but  it  was  a  lesson, 
and  one  of  the  jurors,  who  was  not  so  prepared,  told  me  that  he 
would  be  better  prepared  next  time,  and  swore  that  he  would  hang 
as  many  innocent  ones  for  the  trick. 

Well,  we  spent  a  pleasant  day,  the  fare  was  good,  and  at  night, 
being  resolved  to  see  and  know  the  most  of  this  flourishing  outpost, 
I  took  mv  usual  stroll. 

I  was  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  lonely  walk,  industriously  engaged 
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in  the  usual  employment,  when  alone — thinking  of  future  prospects, 
and,  of  course,  regretting  past  opportunities,  when  a  rather  smartish 
slap  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  recollection,  and  the  sort  of  life  assur- 
ance that  may  be  expected  in  a  convict  colony ;  I  instinctively  got 
my  hand  on  the  trigger  of  my  inseparable  companion — the  twelve- 
mouthed  pocketpiece. 

"  Hie,  hie,  ker,  aint  fear,  how  did  he  like  the  'uiusement  in  coort 
to-day — well  entertained  ?" 

"  Less  freedom,  sir,"  said  I,  "  or  the  next  time  you  do  it,  t  will 

knock " 

Hie,  hie,  ker,  don't  name  it,  all  on  it  civility — 'knock* — hie,  hie." 
So  you  were  on  that  jury,  eh  ?  A  nice  jury.  If  I  had  been 
the  prosecutor  I  would  have  hung  the  three  who  stuck  out,  as  there 
could  be  no  earthly  doubt  of  the  prisoners'  guilt." 

"None  somiver:  the  more  the  meritable  in  the  stickers  out; 
nothin  like  nit  caps  and  bisicks ;  and  sound  constitution  goes  a  good 
way — willin  hearts." 

"  You  own  it ;  you  were  of  course  one  of  the  three  V* 

"  J,  and  two  unkels  of  one  of  the  unhappy  prisoners,  had  the 
honor  su-per-lative." 

"  Three  precious  scoundrels,"  returned  I,  summoning  up  all  the 
honorable  indignation  I  could  command,  at  such  copper-faced 
effrontery. 

"  Hie,  hie,  un gentlemanly,  look  at  the  relationship;  nephies;  own 
nepbies ;  and  I  owed  him  a  similar  oblijection,  that  counts  for  all ; 
peticlar  friend." 

"  Friends  !  a  nice  acquaintance  1  have  picked  up— cattle  stealing 
villains,  the  lot  of  you,  no  doubt ;  I  wish  you  would  steal  something 
belonging  to  me " 

"  Be  it  so ;  hie,  hie ;  you've  your  wish,  sir—  ha,  ker,  we  have  all 
belonging  to  yon." 

And  I  was  a  prisoner.  I  called  for  my  servant ;  it  was  of  no 
use.  The  gentleman,  of  the  spindles  had,  as  quick  as  thought  sprung 
to  my  back,  pinioned  my  arms,  and  before  I.  was  aware  that  we  had 
changed  positions,  found  four  more  stout  fellows  securing  every 
limb.  I  soon  recognised  the  trembling  prisoners,  whom  I  had  so  re- 
cently witnessed  standing  their  trial  on  a  life  and  death  offence.  I  was 
thunderstruck  at  their  audacity,  as  I  was  still  within  call  of  several 
houses;  I  knew  resistance  to  be  perfectly  useless,  as  in  less  than  five 
minutes  I  found  myself  at  a  considerable  distance  from  all  houses. 

"  Now,"  said  their  commander,  and  my  first  acquaintance,  after  he 
thought  that  we  were  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  town,  "  Jophtit,  go 
and  tell  this  gentleman's  servant  that  his  master  wants  him;  if  he 
doubts  the  genuineness  of  the  order,  tell  him  his  name — so  his 
maister  says — is  Muster  Billy  Picksop,  hie,  hie,  ker." 

And  then  they  all  set  up  a  loud  laugh ;  and  one  of  them  went  as 
ordered,  likewise  one  or  two  more  to  give  assistance,  if  necessary. 
I  was  so  roused  at  the  trick,  that  I  verily  believe,  had  they  allowed 
me  the  use  of  my  arms  one  minute,  and  stood  so  that  I  could  not  have 
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shot  at  any  one  else,  I  would  have  blown  out  my  own  brains.  And, 
in  the  devil's  name,  how  had  they  got  hold  of  Pickup's  name?  could 
I  have  unthinkingly  used  it,  or  did — but  it  was  of  no  use  conjecturing, 
the  capture  itself  was  not  more  mysterious.  I  was  beaten,  they  saw 
it,  and  of  course  the  knowledge  of  it  only  enhanced  their  enjoyment; 
well,  1  was  resolved  to  hear  it  patiently,  and  was  in  the  act  of  desiring 
them  to  unpinion  me,  and  give  me  a  fair  chance  to  fight  for  my  es- 
cape, and  at  the  same  time  swearing,  that  the  instant  1  had  my  liberty 
I  would  cut  the  throats  of  them  all,  (I  knew  this  was  the  way  to  gain 
their  good  graces,)  when  my  faithful,  devoted,  and  inseparable  ac- 
quaintance came  running  up — the  messengers  not  far  off — to  see 
what  was  the  sudden  accident  that  had  befallen  me,  Billy  was  Justin 
the  act  of  putting  out  his  hand  to  my  assistance,  when  he  was  back- 
pin  ioned  like  his  unfortunate  master;  of  course  when  I  saw  this  I 
burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

Billy  always  imitated  his  master,  but  this  time  seemed  strangely 
puzzled  to  know  the  cause  of  either  the  original  or  the  imitation. 

"  Prisoners,  William,"  said  I,  giving  him  as  sly  a  wink  as  I  could 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  our  intention  of  joining  the  'Boys'  is  now 
over,  I  suppose." 

"Hud'ee  any  sitch  intention?" 

"Why,  you  spindled  shanked  rascal,  you  know  we  had;  why  had 
I  letters  of  introduction  to  your  mosvheXto  agent,  eh  ?  you  egg-bodied 
scamp — unstrap  me,  or  by  all  the  gibbets  in  the  colony,  the  moment 
I  get  command  in  the  Bush,  which  I  am  certain  of,  I'll  have  thee 
skinned  and  dipped  in  vinegar,  look  to  it." 

Then  all  the  gentlemen  laughed  for  about  a  minute. 

"Bravo,  bravo,  I  like  his  pluck  Muster  Slimpksin.  We  want  a 
new  kimmander;  besides,  why  should  we,  who  is  all  on  us  either  from 
Englishers,  or  our  foreinothers,  and  I  dare  say,  our  feythers  were  also 
from  the  same  pleck,  then  why  cumraids  should  we  be  kimmanded, 
by  a  old  Portagee  Spaniard  ?  I'ke  want  to  know  that"  concluded  Mr. 
Jophtit. 

"That's  j  ust  ke  vant  I  say." 

"En  I." 

"En  me,  and  it's  of  no  use  attempting  to  advantage  you  Muster 
Slimpksin,  must  have  some  one  fresh,  more  eleganted  commander.'* 

"Then  lisnun,  this  is  the  "glorious,"  what  Moses  Blue  rekimminds, 
I'm  of  the  same  hoppinion  ke-vite,  it  would  not,  though  I  think  my 
service  dimends  a  advancemint — but  there  never  would  be  absorbina- 
tion  to  me,  we  must  ha'  a  new  in  :  will  thin  I  shall  demise,  that  I  am 
prime  minister,  and  the  rest  here  rewarded  accordingly,  when  we 
upsets  old  Don  Gonsellmo's  government,  and  place  you  as  king.  Is 
that  agreed  ?" 

"Before  I  will  make  any  promise  I  will  be  free." 

"  Oh,  ho." 
Nay,  nay." 
Untie  me,  or  I  will  make  you  all " 
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« 


We  will,  there  now  worthy  cap- 


Aud  before  Mr.  Slimpksin  had  finished  the  sentence,  I  knocked 
him  down.  I  had  scarcely  done  so,  however,  when  with  an  alacrity 
that  no  European  can  judge  of,  he  put  his  hand  to  his  bosom,  and 
pulled  out  a  sort  of  sword,  the  blade  of  which  had  been  literally 
wrapped  round  his  body :  he  sprang  to  a  sufficient  distance,  and  pre- 
pared for  the  attack. 

"  Now,"  yelled  he,  "prepare,  well  have  it  out — a  blow — here  lend 
he  a  soort,  I'll  hew  you  entirely  for  that." 

"Bravo  shanks,  well  done  egg-shell,  come,  come  Slimpksin  give 
me  your  hand,  you  played  a  trick  upon  me,  I  should  not  have  been 
worthy  your  friendship  had  I  not  returned  it,  and  certainly  not  fit- 
ting to  command  so  brave,  so  ingenious  a  lot  of  gentlemen;  if  how- 
ever we  cannot  balance  accounts  without — only  lend  me  a  weapon, 
and  give  me  fair  play,  when  I  will  engage  to  let  out  the  yelk  of  thy 
egg-carcass,  in  less  time  than  any  other  gentleman  can  prick  the 
white." 

"Oh,  Slimpy,  Slimpy,"  said  one. 

"  Kimmander,  kimmander,"  coaxingly  said  auother. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  the  hero  of  the  wrapped-up  Toledo. 

Now  I  at  once  put  the  most  horrible  oath  of  allegiance  to  them  that 
I  could  invent;  and  after  the  experience  of  a  ribbon  lodge  and  an 
orange  one,  with  that  of  freemasonry,  you  may  not  be  surprised, 
Mr.  Mugg.,  if  it  were  tolerably  stringent. 


C  HAPTER  LII. 


I  arranged  with  my  subjects  to  meet  them  at  the  same  hour  ex- 
actly on  that  day  week.  Whilst  I  went  to  Sydney  to  make  the 
necessary  purchases,  Slimpksin  and  another  were  to  assist  in  convey- 
ing to  the  rendezvous  the  stores  that  I  might  find  requisite.  Now, 
I  dare  say,  Mr.  Muggynson,  you  are  wondering  who  the  honest 
fellows  are  who  have  honored  me  with  the  command  of  their  fortunes, 
their  liberties,  and  their  lives.  I  will  tell  you  in  few  words:  they 
are  a  lot  of  honest  gentlemen,  who  were  sent  out  by  your  govern- 
ment to  assist  in  peopling  this  remote  colony.  This  would  have 
been  pleasant  enough,  and,  perhaps,  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
disaffection  would  never  have  been  seen  or  heard,  if  the  government 
had  extended  to  these  colonists  the  same  liberty  of  action  and  speech 
that  is  permitted  to  those  who  do  not  come  in  government  bottoms. 
But  no,  instead  of  all  this,  it  was  supposed  they  could  do  all  they 
were  sent  out  for,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  new  roads,  and  the  like 
in  chain  gangs,  with  canary  breeches,  and  chains  and  rings  round 
every  limb.  This  mistaken  policy  in  your  government,  in  thus 
treating  free-born  Brittons  so  like  galley  slaves,  caused  a  revolt,  and 
all  who  could  slip  their  chain  cables  did  so ;  and  so  like  noble  fellows 
set  up  a  government  of  their  own,  and  declared  their  independence, 
as  the  Americans  did  of  old.  They  chose  a  Washington — these  a 
Don  Gonsellmo,  an  old  rebel  Spaniard  who  had  fought  under  Don 
Pedro,  helped  to  set  his  daughter  on  the  throne,  and  then  was  told 
he  had  better  go  back  to  his  own  country  as  soon  as  he  could. 

Now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  do  not  you  think  (here  is  a  bit  of  romance 
in  my  life  at  last,  to  be  an  absolute,  do-as-I-will  king?  No  doubt, 
Mr.  Mugg.,  you  are  just  thinking,  that  were  you  in  iny  situation,  you 
would  hang  my  predecessor — don't  be  bloody — I  will  tell  you.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  to  Sydney,  I  waited  upon  your  secretary  of  state's 

representative,  Secretary  S ,  the  relative  of  my  poor,  though 

dear  friend,  Mr.  Potman.  I  told  him  of  the  whole  adventure ;  and,  as 
I  was  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  and  leisure  habits,  I  boldly  pro- 
posed to  him  the  noble  and  patriotic  plan  of  capturing  the  whole 
gang.  Their  maraudings  had  been  terrible ;  some  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  Liverpool,  Yass,  and  other  plains  had  almost  been 
thrown  into  a  state  of  neglect,  in  consequence  of  the  robberies  of 
cattle  and  other  effects  of  the  settlers,  by  this  desperate  band.  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  had  insubordination  amongst  the  farmers'  assigned 
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servants  (convicts)  become,  that  few  would  farm  some  of  the  most 
fertile  lands,  eastward  of  the  Blue  mountains,  at  the  head  of  the 
Hunter  river ;  the  servants  frequently  joining  these  desperados  in 
private,  and  consequently  giving  secret  advices  when  money  or  pro- 
perty was  to  be  carried  to  and  from  the  nearest  town  or  place  of 
business. 

This  state  of  things  had  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  fresli  re- 
cruits joining  them  every  week.  The  authorities  had  used  every 
means  in  their  power  to  cut  off  their  resources,  or  put  them  down. 
Some  few  had  been  caught,  and  I  need  not  say  hanged,  when  a 
verdict  could  be  obtained ;  but  the  difficulty  of  such  obtainment  I 
think  was  pretty  manifest  at  the  trial  I  had  witnessed  at  Maid  and, 
and  the  reason  being  partly  what  Mr.  Slimpksin  had  stated,  and 
through  the  fear  which  the  respectable  portion  of  the  jurors  have  for 
the  safety  of  their  lives  and  property,  there  never  being  a  trial  of  this 
sort  but  there  are  plenty  of  threats  sent  as  early  as  the  summonses, 
so  that  two  or  three  of  the  gang  manage — have  managed  hitherto — 
to  personate  the  jurors. 

My  offer  rather  surprised  the  Sec,  but  a  council  was  called  the 
next  day  and  my  plans  submitted.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  I  dare 
say,  that  they  were  somewhat  ingenious — they  were  certainly  bold, 
and  from  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune — how  noble!  left  England 
through  a  duel,  how  cruel !  and  all  for  friendship,  how  wonderful ! 
Well,  my  plan  was  to  separate  the  gang,  and  to  allow  the  govern- 
ment soldiery  to  surprise  them,  in  small  parties,  and  finally  to  give 
them  up  to  head  quarters,  and  to  annihilate  all  but  about  a  dozen, 
and  those  were  to  be  brought  to  Sydney  just  to  be  hanged — by  way 
of  finale.  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  details,  suffice  it,  my  offers 
were  gratefully  accepted. 

I  then  arranged  that  I  and  my  honest  servant  should  go  alone ; 
and  that  afterwards  Mr.  Potman  and  others  should  be  captured,  as 
they  were  passing  through  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
wool,  cattle,  &c. ;  that  when  once  amongst  us,  they  were  to  be  so 
enamoured  of  the  life,  so  delighted  with  the  commander,  that  they 
became  willing  volunteers ;  and  if,  when  out  on  foraging  parties,  look 
out,  or  the  rest,  an  odd  half  dozen  could  be  butchered,  without  the 
rest  of  the  gang  knowing  any  thing  about  it,  why  all  the  better,  and 
if  not,  they  would  strengthen  my  party. 

The  time  arrived,  and  I  and  Billy,  well  prepared — for  I  had  sent 
out  muskets,  cutlasses  and  the  rest  for  thirty  more  men,  besides 
every  sort  of  ammunition,  as  well  as  dresses  and  other  effects  for  my 
personal  comfort — set  off  for  the  place  agreed  upon.  Slimpksin, 
J  op  h  tit,  and  two  others,  were  in  readiness ;  they  were  delighted  at  our 
coming ;  they  attempted  to  shake  hands,  which  I  most  indignantly 
repelled — save  the  hand  of  Slimpksin ;  Billy,  however,  made  amends, 
by  embracing  at  meeting. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  as  I  saw  them  look  a  little  sulky  at  this 
treatment,  "  do  not  think  me  disdainful ;  do  not  think  me  ungrateful 
for   the  honor  you  are  endeavoring  to  confer;  I  trust    that  our 
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friendship  will  be  more  sincere,  when  established,  than  the  mere 
shake  of  the  hand  would  testify.  But,  gentlemen,  let  my  deeds  ' 
command  your  regard,  whilst  yours  shall  have  promotion.  For  that 
purpose  I  have  come  among  you,  like  unspotted  paper,  without  pre- 
judice or  favor ;  the  clearest  and  best  handwriting  upon  its  surface 
will  be  the  soonest  perceived  and  rewarded  by  me;  merit,  and  merit 
only  will  be  the  passport  to  ray  heart.  I  will  have  no  favorites,  no 
shake-hands.     And  now,  gentlemen,  your  plans." 

And  then  the  gentlemen  shouted,  and  shouted  so  lustily,  that  it 
brought  to  the  spot  three  of  the  natives.  I  demanded  who  they 
were,  as  I  saw  them  advance  with  a  familiar  air. 

"  Oh,  these  is  the  scouts.  Trace  a  runaway ;  shews  us  the 
passes;  listen  for  approaches;  could  trace  a  feather  whirlwindly 
blown.     Could  ye  not,  Yashipit  ?'' 

"  Yeah,  Kikifah." 

For  which  innocent  reply  Slimpksin  laid  upon  him  with  the  end 
of  his  spindles,  and  the  aboriginal  danced  with  delight  for  the  honor 
conferred.  Jophtit  told  them  in  their  language  something,  and 
speedily  they  were  all  down  on  their  hams  before  me,  gabbling 
something  that  made  Billy  laugh  like  a  standing  night-audience  at  a 
pantomime.  When  they  got  up  one  of  them  handed  me  a  handful 
of  thick  pulpy  maggots,  which  I  was  told  be  had  just  got  out  of  an 
old  tree.  I  asked  what  this  meant,  and  was  informed  it  was  a  pre- 
sent,  as  they  are  held  in  great  repute  by  the  natives.  I  accepted 
them  with  proper  dignity,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  made  my 
faithful  servant  eat  them,  for  presuming  to  laugh  during  the  con- 
ference. Billy  offered  to  go  down  on  his  knees  to  ask  pardon,  but 
the  alternative  I  presented  him  was,  either  to  eat  them  leisurely, 
giving  him  time  for  mastication,  or  have  them  rammed  down  his 
throat.  Billy  submitted  to  the  former,  and  never  laughed  in  my 
presence  afterwards. 

I  was  then  informed  that  the  old  Don  had  a  beautiful  daughter. 

"Beautiful  daughter,"  said  I,  "has  your  present  commander  a 
daughter  p" 

"  He's  as  j'alous  of  her  speak " 

"  That  is  not  what  I  asked — attend ;  has  he  a  daughter  ?" 

"  One  that  he  brought  with  him  from  his  country,  when  he  was 
banished.   'He  was  a  captain  or  a  colonel,  I  don't  know  wish." 

"Handsome?" 

"  Uncomonist." 

"  Her  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  Zuletta;  but  you  must " 

"  Peace  !  Now  take  me  within  a  rifle  shot  of  his  encampment, 
and  be  within  a  whistle's  range :  proceed.  Peace— -I  will  not  hear 
another  word." 

Now,  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Mugg.,  you  would  like  to  know  how  this 
"  bush"  life  is  conducted.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Mugg.,  you  think  it  is 
done  by  literally  being  among  brambles  and  forests,  and  such  like 
fireside  suppositions.     Why,  perhaps  the  aboriginal  gentlemen  may 
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do  so,  or  some  of  your  old  friends,  who  make  their  escape  from  the 
>;hain  gangs  in  Norfolk  Island,  may  do  so ;  hut  do  you  think  that 
honest  Don  Gonsellmo  and  his  gazelle-eyed  daughter,  hlack  haired, 
polished  olive-skinned,  high-bred  daughter  fared  so  ?  Oh  no,  no — 
the  imperial  residence  of  this  great  soldier  and  king  was  embosomed 
in  the  Blue  mountain,  at  the  head  of  Hunter's  river,  where  there, 
even  I,  although  I  now  write  from  the  spot,  cannot  tell  you :  it  must 
be  learned.  But  when  once  in — oh,  there  is  a  palace,  by  nature 
formed,  for  the  strong-hold  residence  of  kings.  All  your  silly  hand- 
built  courts,  and  of  which  you  have  not  a  few,  are  not  equal  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  the  sentinel's  porch,  hundreds  of  chambers,  with  pen- 
dent crystals  hanging  in  magical  circles  round  the  ceilings.  The 
chambers'  depths  may  be  imagined,  when  some  of  these  spiral  orna- 
ments are  thirty  yards  long.  It  is  a  home  for  gods,  whose  very 
sandal-tyers  were  a  race  of  giants.  Oh,  such  a  place  !  We  have 
a  natural  orchestra,  where  four  instruments  would  produce  more 
effect  than  your  Queen's  band.  We  have  all  that  the  eye  can 
satiate  upon  ;  we  have  crystal  fountains,  with  never-ceasing  streams, 
cool  and  myriad  sparkling  grottos ;  they  must  have  been  sea  homes, 
or  a  deserted  bliss-realm,  for  surely  they  never  were  made  for  man, 
unless  to  discontent  him  with  earth.  One  torch  in  the  centre  will 
produce  more  light,  and  with  thousands  of  hues,  than  whole  candela- 
bra of  gas.  But  I  have  not  time  here,  nor  am  I  a  lover,  or  I  would 
send  thee  such  a  description — but  when  I  say  that  it  is  a  thousand 
times  easier  to  describe,  than  it  is  for  the  most  poetical  brain  to 
imagine,  (now  you  may  try — imagine — I  have  not  time  to  be  more 
graphical — how  your  old  leader  looks,  when  sitting  upon  a  throne  in 
such  a  place,  royally  decked  to  boot)  I  have  said  enough,  only  adding 
that  the  surrounding  neighborhood  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the 
world ;  and,  above  all,  inaccessible,  one  man  being  able  to  cut  off 
forty.  So  guess  the  home  for  a  brigand  chief,  an  acknowledged 
king,  and  all  his  subjects  bold,  loyal,  and  self-protecting  warriors. 

Encamped  some  fifty  miles  from  this  strong  throne,  sat  the  brave 
old  Don  Gonsellmo,  whiling  away  a  summer's  night  with  the  sprightly 
Zuletta,  in  singing,  gui tarring  and  indulging  in  a  few  other  elegant 
modes,  which  the  educated  can  at  all  times  command  for  the  killing 
of  time.  Don  Gonsellmo  had  but  about  three  attendants,  who  were 
busily  engaged  in  rapturizing  and  listening,  with  their  mouths,  for 
they  were  wide  open,  to  the  enchanting  tones  of  the  fair  Zuletta, 
when  before  them  stood,  uncovered,  uncloaked,  and  not  expected,  a 
well  dressed  stranger.  The  guitar  of  Zuletta  was  changed  for  a 
gleaming  sabre,  the  Don's  repose  for  an  erect  position,  the  guards' 
gapes  for  compressed  lips,  and  pistol  stocks,  and  all  from  listless  inani- 
mation to  nerve-strung  enterprise. 

"Who  art  thou?"  demanded  the  maiden. 

"  Ha,  ha,  I  have  won,  ha,  ha,  I  have  won  my  bet." 

"And  lost  thy  life:  mark  fool,  what  was  thy  bet  ?"  demanded  tho 
lips  of  the  slender  amazon. 

"That  the  lady  would  speak  first." 
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Ha,  bravest  thou  ?"  at  last  uttered  the  staggered  Don. 
No,  good  Don  Gonsellmo,  de  la 


"On  thy  knees,  whelp,  and  pray  for  a  moment's  life.*' 

"Ha,  ha,  no  my  fair,  lovely-eyed  Zuletta,  on  my  knees,  thus  I 
will  pray  to  kiss  thy  slender  hand,  that  is,  if  thou  wilt  put  down  that 
weapon — but  life  !  pooh,  I  expect  to  live  long  to  bless  the  day,  on 
which  I  journeyed  so  far  to  woo  thee,  and  when  T  have  won  thee  with 
the  good  Don's  blessing,  I  will  court  thee,  and  when  thou  meritest 
it,  I  may  make  thee  a  Queen." 

"  Now,  by  my  beard,"  said  the  old  Castillian,  waxing  into  the 
most  fearful  rage,  "  prove  but  thy  sanity,  and  thou  art  a  corse,  ere 
to-day  counts  another  second." 

"  Agreed,  Sir  Don,  but  tell  me  how  thou  comest  to  speak  English 
so  much  better  than  thy  subjects  P  and,  as  to  the  heavenly  Zuletta,  not 
a  syllable  but  melts,  liquifies  every  remaining  scruple,  I  might  have 
had  to  the  wedding  of  a  robber's  child." 


a 
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Villain  die  !"  said  the  old  Don,  cocking  a  Moorish  pistol. 
Stay  father,  I  charge  thee,  the  young  man  is  mad. 


Oh,  qu  vite,"  said  the  attendants. 

Secure  him  then,  and  toss  him  into  the  torrent,  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  daring  to  touch  the  descent  of  a  grandee,  Zuletta  have  done, 
seize  him." 

"  What !  without  supper  Don,  is  this  the  way  you  treat  your  daugh- 
ter's lover  ?  Fie,  Don,  besides  if  you  are  going  to  drown  me,  because 
I  am  mad,  you  will  do  wrong;  let  my  faithful  dog  kiss  his  masters 
hand,  and  let  ray  honest  servant  take  to  my  only  mother,  this  cruci- 
fix, it  was  a  gift " 

"A  crucifix,"  said  the  Don,  his  keen  black  eye  looking  at  the 
mumbled  ivory,  "call  then  your  servant.'9 

And  the  stranger  whistled ;  and  ere  he  had  time  to  place  the  relic 
in  his  breast,  the  Don,  his  daughter,  and  guards  were  prisoners,  as  a 
masked  band  seized  them  all. 

"Ah,  villains — treachery." 

"  Oh,  my  father !  lost,  oh." 

"  Cease  thy  wailing,  fair  Zuletta,  thy  lover  will  woo  thee  fairly. — 
Don,  you  are  my  prisoner ;  I  don't  know  whether  I  may  '  throw 
you  into  the  torrent,'  or  pardon  your  presumption;  your  lovely 
daughter  may  do  more,  but  neither  is  my  object:  unbind  them. 
Now,  Don,  I  hate  treachery  as  well  as  yourself,  and  will  give  you 
another  chance  for  liberty — one  chance  more,  to  gain  your  throne — 
but  only  one.  Now  listen,  at  three  to-morrow  call  all  your  forces, 
and  at  that  hour,  and  on  this  spot,  will  the  stranger  once  more 
accost  you :  be  prepared,  for  either  thy  reign,  or  my  life  ceases  to- 
morrow. Zuletta,  if  thou  wish  thy  bridal  'clothes,  prepare  them,  for 
to-morrow's  dusk  may  see  thee  my  wife.  Adieu,  worthy  father; 
think  well  of  my  offer."  And  ere  the  Don  had  time  to  reply  the 
uncivil  stranger  and  his  masked  attendants  were  gone. 

It  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  neither  the  Don,  his  daughter, 
nor  the  few  of  his  band  who  had  witnessed  the  humiliation  of  their 
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Captain  slept  much  that  night;  on  the  contrary,  every  man  was 
made  a  messenger  to  the  nearest  posts,  to  tell  them  what  had 
occurred,  to  summon  their  presence,  in  order  that  a  lasting  stop 
might  he  put  to  such  daring  aggressions.  By  night  nearly  all  were 
in  attendance,  and  all  agreed  that  the  old  Don  had  lost  his  wits, 
when  they  knew  the  cause  of  this  sudden  calling  in ;  hut  became  a 
little  staggered  when  their  young  mistress  and  the  guards  supported 
the  tale.  Well,  some  were  serious,  others  laughed,  but  all  prepared 
to  fight  if  possible,  if  not,  to  retreat ;  every  horse  was  saddled  ;  the 
imperial  palace  would  hold  them  all,  and  once  there,  they  would 
bid  defiance  to  the  mysterious  phantom,  as  they  all  agreed  the 
stranger  must  be. 

Time  travels  slowly  in  proportion  to  our  anxiety,  but  always 
arrives,  and  so  did  the  hour,  and  so  did  every  man  that  could  be  in- 
formed of  the  danger.  Lieutenant  Slimpksin  and  some /etc  others 
were  catering,  and  of  course  could  not  be  told  of  the  assembly. 

The  scene  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  rough  defile ;  the  speculations 
were  as  numerous  as  bullet  moulds,  perhaps  including  pistols  and 
pocket  knives.  The  sun  had  just  marked  out  the  time— no  big 
clocks  to  strike  it  here — Mr.  Mugg.,  when  all  agreed,  "  he'll  not 
come." 

And  the  stranger  sprang  down  the  last  jump  of  the  pass,  but  not 
as  the  preceding  night  had  witnessed  him,  but  dressed  resplendently, 
and  armed  from  the  ribboned  hat  to  the  sandaled  shoes,  of  the 
Spanish  Brigand  Captain.  Thrice  had  that  dress,  unaltered,  the 
same,  identical  dress,  adorned  the  same  limbs,  and  distinguished  its 
wearer  at  the  Liverpool  fancy  dress  balls,  the  grand  festival  one  of 
thirty-six  was  so  honored,  and  thousands  then  saw  strutting  a  pageant, 
an  holliday  play  thing,  a  "  fancy  dress,"  that  now  was  worn  for 
reality  purposes — no,  longer  walking  with  the  mimic  band,  and 
waltzing,  with  spangled  petticoats,  to  Weippert's  but  now,  the  can- 
didate for  the  command  of  those  who  use  swords  for  fiddlesticks, 
and  where  the  musket  music  is  the  only  cadence  to  their  merry 
making. 

"  Now,  Don,  choose  liberty  and  a  son-in-law,  or  disgrace  and  a  gib- 
bet; Zuletta,"  said  the  brigand  chief,  "I  crave  your  pardon — I  did 
not  expect  so  much;  suffer  me  to  kiss  your  hand.  My  friends,  I 
have  heard  of  you  oft;  your  deeds  have  inspired— have  thrilled  my 
soul ;  I  have  journeyed  a  trifling  distance  to  be  near  you  ;  I  have  left 
home  and  fortune  to  fight  by  your  side — I  have  come  from  England, 
the  home  of  your  gallant  forefathers,  to  command  your  operations. 
My  means  are  known  to  part  of  your  friends ;  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
munition are  with  my  friends  adjoining ;  alone,  singly  depending 
upon  your  nobility,  have  I  come  amongst  you ;  an  honorable  repose 
shall  your  aged  chief  have,  the  lovely  Zuletta,  a  valiant  husband  ;  no 
commander  shall  be  displaced,  I  will  treble  your  numbers,  throw  my 
all  into  your  coffers,  we  will  start  a  kingdom  of  our  own,  our " 

A  wild  huzza  stopped  the  noble  speaker. 

"  We  will  give  this  new  world,  this  world  of  the  free " 
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Again  tbe  triumphant  shout. 

"  Shake  off  the  oppressors'  chains,  set  free  the  victims  of  black-cap 
jurisprudence,  and  make  man  equal  to  his  fellow  man.  Is  Floss  to 
to  be  your  captain  ?" 

"Hail  mighty  King.  King  Floss  the  First  !"  and  knelt  the 
first  subjects  to  the  first  forest  king. 


CHAPTER  LIU. 


Now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  you  may  probably  understand  the  commence- 
ment of  my  letter.  Zuletta  and  her  new  prince  were  made  one, 
(don't  laugh,)  the  same  day  that  her  lord  usurped  the  throne  of  her 
father;  I  do  not  know  that  the  girl  was  exactly  willing,  and  her  fa- 
ther might  think  the  courtship  short,  peremptory,  and  uncourteous, 
but  I  cited  an  excuse  for  his  scruples,  in  the  case  of  France  and  Aus- 
tria, and  the  old  man  was  satisfied,  and  why  not  ?  If  a  daughter's 
sacrifice  can  secure  a  kingdom's  peace,  where  is  the  monarch  that 
would  not  do  it  ?  but  where  happiness  is  the  result  of  a  union,  how- 
ever sudden — by  the  bye,  name  not  this  affair  to  Mrs.  Muggynson, 
because  that  discreet  poetess,  might  inform  her  friend,  Mrs.  Floss; 
and,  as  I  still  correspond  with  that  lady,  she  not  being  satisfied  with 
the  emergency  of  the  case,  might  neglect  my  interests  in  your 
county,  of  which  more  anon — I  say  then,  where  happiness  follows, 
why,  what  was  power.  But  for  all  this,  and  I  often  enforced  it  in  the 
course  of  our  evenings'  chit-chat,  I  could  perceive  that  the  old  war- 
like Don  did  not  like  to  be  made  lumber  of.  I  watched  him  closely, 
and  was  resolved,  should  necessity  require  it,  to  remove  the  danger, 
of  course  in  as  quiet  a  way  as  I  could,  and  as  conveniently. 

Now  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  thought  my  entree  among  these 
honest  people,  sudden,  bold,  and  masterly  or  my  description  of  it  a 
bit  of  clap  trappery.  Why  just  so,  it  is  nevertheless,  the  very  sort  of  en  * 
trance  that  would  have  been  made  on  a  stage  even  in  a  modern  tragedy. 
Truth  needs  no  such  inconsistency,  romance  may,  as  its  province  is 
at  all  times  less  wonderful.  But  the  way  it  was  done,  was  simply 
this:  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit  bad  had  long  conferences  with  their 
brother-robbers,  one-half  was  secretly  won  to  our  side,  the  other,  with 
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the  old  Don,  durst  but  follow.  A  wise  general  ever  eschews  a  for- 
tuitous for  a  certain  course,  even  though  a  little  corruption  should 
have  been  exercised  in  the  enemy's  camp,  through  that  inspiriting 
means  of  success,  secret  service  gold.  The  cunning  were  prepared, 
the  fools  were  astonished,  so  I  slipped  in  during  the  consideration, 
and  the  clap-trap  of  my  appearance,  hermetically  sealed  the  last  doubt 
that  met  with  a  capillary  attraction  into  the  very  bottles  of  their 
startled  hearts. 

I  had  a  noble  band,  and  the  equipments  I  took  out  threw  new 
animation  into  it.  Zuletta  was  beautiful,  brave,  and  romantic ;  I 
was  a  prince,  and  had  at  least  as  fine  an  army  as  Byron's  Misso- 
longhiites.  Now  the  first  thing  I  turned  my  attention  to,  was  to  put 
them  through  a  course  of  drilling  and  military  tactics ;  I  had  begun 
to  alter  my  mind  as  to  selling  these  brave  fellows  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  was  resolved  at  all  events,  to  have  a  regular  stand  up  fight 
with  them,  whether  or  not.  Of  course  I  could  have  this  whenever  I 
chose ;  only  give  the  authorities  notice  when  we  were  to  be  taken, 
and  a  battle  would  ensue.  It  was  impossible  they  could  know  my 
position  among  the  band,  and  I  was  resolved  they  should  not,  for 
this  reason — I  intended  to  command  in  person,  but  to  do  it  in  mask ; 
if  successful — and  of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt — it  would  add  to 
the  mystery,  and  of  course  to  the  surprise;  and  if  afterwards  I  made 
up  my  mind  to  give  them  all  up,  to  the  government's  gratitude  and 
my  reward,  it  would  still  be  the  best  plan. 

I  found  that  two  others,  as  well  as  Pickup,  knew  something  of 
drilling,  as  they  had  been  in  the  army ;  I  set  them  to  work,  and 
drilled  them  all  into  skeletons  or  thereabouts.  I  had  another  motive, 
save  the  one  of  making  them  into  soldiers ;  it  was  that  of  occupying 
their  time,  instead  of  questioning  each  other  "  how  I  had  so  soon 
become  their  head,  when  others  had  an  equal  right  to  expect  it." 
There  was  no  "  order"  here,  no  aristocracy,  no  bishopocracy,  no 
soldiers'  rights,  no  lawyers'  claims,  no  middle  class,  no  mob,  no 
starvers,  no  women,  or  at  least  very  few  to  be  jealous  of,  or  I  could 
have  kept  them  busy  among  themselves.  In  the  absence  of  these 
little  causes  of  "  balance"  in  a  regulated  state,  I  knew  I  must  keep 
them  too  busy  to  be  thinking  of  that  species  of  mathematics  which 
demonstrates  that  by  taking  hay  off  one  cock  and  putting  it  on  its 
fellow,  that  the  distinction  which  size  gives  them  soon  becomes  re- 
versed. I  knew  this,  and  was,  as  in  all  young  states  where  arbitrary 
power  is  establishing,  constantly  inventing  games,  and  under  the 
name  of  amusement,  created  emulation,  which  is  a  pretty  decent 
step  towards  hatred,  and  amongst  brigands,  a  short  transit — and  we 
have  revenge.  There,  however,  were  the  laws,  and  I  took  care  to 
hang  the  most  cunning ;  it  was  an  example,  brought  upon  themselves 
and  my  power,  link  by  link. 

I  issued  a  code  of  laws,  in  which  I  did  not  perhaps  consult  the 
opinions  of  Lycurgus,  or  Draco,  the  Code  de  Nap.,  nor  any  other 
form ;  you  may  depend  upon  it,  I  made  the  laws  to  exempt  my  own 
passions  and  entrap  as  many  of  theirs  as  I  could.     However,  as  they 
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are  somewhat  lengthy,  curious,  and  pretty  well  stored  with  safety 
valves,  1  will  make  them  the  subject  of  another  communication. 
And  now  for  my  adventures:  By  this  time  I  considered  we  were 
prepared ;  I  inspired  them  with  a  speech,  as  to  the  benefit  of  a 
"  name"  and  "  standing"  with  our  brother  states,  daily.  The 
marauding  necessary  for  their  support  and  the  dignity  of  a  royal 
board,  being  but  an  occupation  of  some  hour  per  day,  the  plains 
being  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  vegetables  and  trifles  we  made  a 
rigid  point  of  purchasing  from  the  neighboring  farmers ;  thus  they 
had  a  double  incentive  to  secrecy,  our  terrible  revenge  and  patronage. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  traffic,  that  a  most  beautiful 
youth,  named  Lenardo,  (the  son  of  a  neighboring  proprietor  of  an 
immense  wool  estate,)  had  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Don  Gon- 
sellmo ;  and  it  would  seem  with  that  Chieftain's  daughter.  Now,  as 
the  worthy  Don  had  never  more  than  one  child,  a  daughter,  it  is  not 
at  all  uniikely,  that  that  young  lady  was  the  royal  consort  of  King 
Floss.  Billy  was  the  first  to  give  me  some  information  of  this,  I 
gave  orders  that  the  next  time  Lenardo  honored  the  camp  with  a  visit, 
for  we  were  then  at  some  distance  from  our  royal  quarters,  that  he 
should  be  introduced  without  informing  him  of  the  change  in  Zuletta's 
fortunes;  my  orders  were  obeyed,  and  I  marked  him  well,  when  he 
came  into  the  presence  of  the  Don,  like  an  old  acquaintance,  seized 
my  beloved  Zuletta's  hand,  was  about  to  press  it  with  ardor — &c 
when 

"  My  husband " 

"  A  what  P  "  said  the  other  slightly  laboring  under  an  incipient  stag- 
ger, "  a "  and  the  young  gentleman  tried  to  swallow  his  feel- 
ings, and  a  sufficiency  of  saliva  to  digest  them. 

"Why,  Zuletta,  my  love,  are  you  unwell  ?  Perhaps  this  youth  has 
some  news  for  your  private  ear.  Don,  you  will  entertain  him,  whilst 
I  give  some  necessary  orders  :  Pickup." 

"My  lord." 

"Follow  me,"  and  Billy  did  as  far  as  the  door.  "Now,"  said  I, 
"  creep  up  the  secret  passage  in  the  camp,  and  bring  me  every  word/* 
Billy  promised  obedience,  and  I,  like  a  good  natured  husband,  left  my 
wife  with  her  lover.  Muggynson,  you  know  how  the  first  lady  whom 
I  Jionored  with  my  name  treated  me,  I  have  no  doubt,  long  ere  I  left 
her,  I  was  jilted,  so  I  resolved  to  make  some  one  pay  for  her  crime. 
I  seldom  forgive  insults,  no  man  can  charge  me  with  neglecting  to 
punish  injuries.  Whilst  Billy  was  occupied  as  I  desired,  I  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  Potman,  describing  my  successes,  I  enclosed  a  dispatch 
to  the  Secretary ;  these  I  sent  by  Slimpksin,  of  course,  one  of  my 
laws  made  it  high  treason  to  break  open  a  paper  with  the  royal 
signet  on;  not  that  I  trusted  to  that  exactly,  I  generally  selected  my 
messengers  from  those  who  were  not  blessed  with  the  gift  of  deci- 
phering. Billy  did  not  know  the  country  well  enough,  the  natives,  of 
which  we  had  two,  were  used  for  purposes  little  better  than  those 
performed  by  the  dogs.  Slimpksin  was  the  man,  but  he  had  to  be 
watched;  he  knew  that  he  was. 
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In  my  dispatch  I  had  fixed  for  the  giving  up  a  part  of  the  band 
at  a  certain  time  and  place,  I  told  the  government  that  a  mere  mani- 
ple of  their  force  would  do  ;  some  fifty  or  sixty.  That  was  rather 
under  the  number  I  intended  to  take  into  the  field ;  as,  besides  the 
advantage  of  ground  and  the  opportunity  of  sweeping  the  enemy, 
we  had  acquired  an  alertness  which  they  had  not ;  they  were  fighting 
for  pay,  my  iellows  knew  the  alternative — victory  or  a  halter ;  under 
these  circumstances,  I  had  no  doubt  of  success.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed I  marched  them  in  the  direction  of  the  ground,  "bushed" 
for  the  night,  and  on  the  next  morning  I  took  my  accustomed 
ride,  and  after  an  absence  of  a  few  hours  came  galloping  back, 
with  the  welcome  intelligence  that  a  government  troop  was  on  the 
inarch  in  that  direction.  This  was  received  with  three  cheers: 
we  were  well  prepared,  and  in  the  afternoon  our  scouts  arrived  with 
the  news  that  they  had  already  entered  the  pass.  The  leader  of 
the  brigand  force  then  appeared  in  the  dress  that  it  was  his  august 
pleasure  at  all  times  to  wear  when  in  fight.  It  was  from  point 
to  point,  from  hand  to  foot  of  scarlet ;  consisting  of  a  high-crowned 
hat,  cloak,  tunic,  trunk  hose,  and  mask,  all  red.  The  mask  was  so 
fitted  to  the  face,  that  at  a  distance  it  could  not  be  discovered 
from  the  real  features.  The  appointments  were  all  pure  scarlet. 
Thus  accoutred,  on  a  lofty  charger,  the  "  Fiend  Chief — for  by 
that  epithet  was  he  known  ever  afterwards — came  to  address 
them.  He  was  hailed  with  as  loud  acclamations  as  the  nearness  of 
the  enemy  would  permit.  I  then  arranged  the  order  of  battle, 
forming  my  army  into  two  squadrons,  the  first  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Jophtit,  whom  I  ordered  to  be  prepared  in  the  defile, 
to  fire  the  instant  the  enemy  had  turned  the  small  promontory,  and 
then  retreat,  as  if  afraid  of  their  superior  numbers.  I  had  every  de- 
pendence on  their  leader;  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  a  man  that  I  had 
a  doubt  of.  I  gave  the  order  to  march,  and  placed  the  rest,  so  that 
the  whole  fight  could  be  seen.  Now,  sir,  this  was  the  first  thing  of 
the  sort  I  was  ever  engaged  in,  and  I  must  say  a  more  singular  sight, 
or  perhaps  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  real  life,  never  met  my  eyes. 
The  spot  where  the  deploy  was  to  take  place,  was  about  a  mile  off 
where  we  were  ensconsed,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  My  men 
went  off  in  a  good,  bold  march,  after  a  rather,  I  think,  vigorous  speech 
from  their  commander.  Soon  they  were  lost  to  our  sight,  soon  the 
column  peeped  forth  again,  as  through  a  variety  of  meanderings 
they  gained  the  spot.  I  could  see  with  my  glass  they  took  their 
ground  well,  and  if  properly  managed  must  do  frightful  execution. 
From  the  time  they  gained  their  position  until  the  arrival  of  the  foe, 
not  one  straining  eye  was  taken  off  by  their  ardent  comrades.  One, 
"  ha,"  from  our  party  sharpened  our  observation,  and  a  small  stream 
of  red  just  turning  the  foot  of  the  hill  could  be  seen,  and  at  the  very 
second  a  whisking,  whirling  blue  smoke,  and  a  sort  of  scramble  upon 
the  ground  by  the  red  was  observed.  "  Their  muskets  have  missed 
fi— "  said  a  tyro,  but  ere  the  sentence  was  out,  a  shrill  cr-a-c-k  met  the 
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car.  I  saw  by  my  glass  it  was  frightfully  fatal,  but  still  the  reds  were 
not  dismayed,  though  terribly  disarranged.  They  soon  fronted  up,  and 
returned  a  desultory  fire  :  I  saw  it  did  little  or  no  execution.  After 
the  enemy  had  fired,  they  backed ;  but  seeing  my  force  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  they  pursued ;  I  then  saw,  to  my  surprise,  that  instead 
of  the  handful  I  had  written  for,  they  were  at  least  three  hundred 
strong.  At  this  I  was  a  little  staggered,  and  dwelt  for  some  time  is 
to  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  fight,  or  at  once  retreat  into  the 
mountains;  the  latter  we  could  do  without  much  risk, knowing  them 
very  well;  the  fonner  might  be  attended  with  annihilation:  the 
disparity  being  the  greater ;  however,  the  more  formidable  would  be 
mv  name  and  authority,  if  I  could  obtain  a  victory.  I  was  resolved, 
as  I  knew  that  in  the  event  of  non-success,  I  had  only  to  fly,  and 
then  return  and  demand  my  reward  for  their  capture.  Still,  from 
the  days  of  Julius  Crcsar  to  mine,  no  general  was  ever  more  anxious 
to  win  a  battle. 

My  men  acted  admirably,  and  exactly  obeyed  my  orders  in  re- 
treating and  giving  their  pursuers  a  volley,  at  every  part  of  the  pass 
that  would  be  most  effective ;  at  last  the  time  between  the  curling 
smoke  and  the  echoing  report  became  so  short  as  to  show  their 
nearness. 

"  Now,"  said  I ,  "my  gallant  lads,  be  ready;  and  when  our  men 
get  into  the  small  valley  below  here,  as  they  are  at  least  three  hun- 
dred yards  before  their  pursuers,  let  every  man  have  his  piece,  if 
possible,  on  a  rest :  aim — mark  me  now,  exactly  one  yard  above  yon 
little  red  patch  of  sand  on  die  top  of  the  road ;  let  every  cap  and 
flint  be  ready ;  the  gun  that  misses  fire  will  cause  its  owner  our 
most  serious  displeasure.  The  very  moment  I  say  'fire/ let  it  be 
done  as  though  it  were  one  piece.  I  would  give  this  instant  one 
thousand  pounds  for  a  seven -pounder  and  a  canister  of  ball — but  no 
matter.  Ah  !  there  are  our  men  mounting  the  road ;  now,  you  on  the 
right,  just  balance  your  aim  as  if  it  were  the  enemy,  your  trigger- 
finger  will  soon  be  brought  into  requisition.  Well  done,  lads,  they 
are  quick ;  bo  steady,  you  will  have  time  to  re-load  before  they  can 
get  on  the  plain,  and  then  fair  fighting  and  no  favor ;  be  ready — ah, 
steady — ah — Fire!"  Bang.  We  were  just  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off, 
that  is,  by  the  road,  and  about  half  that  distance  in  reality,  and  they 
were  about  fifty  yards  below  us.  The  execution  was  terrific.  Both 
leader  and  horse  I  saw  fall,  and  I  am  certain  they  must  have  lost 
about  forty  men. 

They  were  as  brave  as  lions ;  for,  although  this  fighting  was  so 
fearfully  against  them,  it  would  seem  they  got  a  glimpse  of  us  partly 
from  the  smoke,  and  a  steady  fire  wounded  three  of  our  men,  one 
indeed  mortally.  It  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  heard  the  whistle 
of  a  bullet,  but  was  powerfully  reminded  of  the  sergeant's  pursuit — 
oh,  that  he  had  been  there.  By  this  time  our  decoys  were  up,  and 
we  steadily  waited  for  the  foe  to  foot  the  hill  we  were  upon,  and  then 
to  give  them  another  reception ;  they  were  not  long  about  it,  and 
fired  almost  as  quickly  as  we  did,  but  obviously  with  nothing  like  the 
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same  effect ;  still  they  did  great  execution.     I  now  braced  up  my 
men,   ordered  bayonets  to  be    fixed,    with  the  intention  of  charg- 
ing them,  as  they  mounted  the  position  we  held.    Every  man  obeyed 
with  alacrity  ;  I  gave  the  order  to  "  charge,"  and  in  five  minutes  the 
battle  was  general,  bloody,  and  terrible ;  for,  although,  we  had  done 
such  horrible  execution,  they  still  exceeded  our  numbers.     They 
were  now  in  a  small  plain  below ;  their  horse  were  twice  mine,  and 
I  could  see  were  doing  terrible  havoc.     My  mind  was  for  several 
minutes  just  on  the  balance,  whether  to  flee  or  join  the  melee;  at 
last  I  saw  an  indication  in  my  force  to  retreat — ten  steps  further 
.and  we  were  ruined.     "  On,  on,"  I  bellowed  as  loudly  as  my  lungs 
would  permit,  and  with  one  impulse,  without  the  least  intention, 
found  myself  in  the  very  whistle  of  the  fight.     When  my  men  saw 
their  gallant  and  bloody  leader,  they  acted  like  the  Macedonian 
phalanx   of  old,    and   fought  like  demons  commanded   by  Satan. 
Much  as  the  leader  did   for  the  brigand  force,  he  did  more  for  the 
enemy — the  terrible  yell  of  the  terrible  chief  (their  own  lost)  threw 
terror,  with  more  than  a  culverin's  power,  into  the  enemy's  heart. 
*' A  demon  commands;  he  mows  them  down  like  a  fiend,"   cried 
they  all,  and  the  horror-stricken  school -child  when  pursued  by  the 
church-yard  bat  never  fled  faster  than  the  hitherto  brave  foe,  that 
had  so  gallantly  fought  inch  by  inch  through  their  comrades'  blood. 
The  victory  was  most  signal,  and  the  work  of  spoliation  gave  place 
to  clasping  their  commander's  knees,  kissing  his  bloody  hands — the 
very  point  of  his  scabbard  was  mumbled.     Long  live  King  Floss, 
was  responded  to  by  a  thousand  echos,  the  groans  of  the  dying 
enemy  forming  a  terrible  cadence  to  the  merry  fife  of  victory,  and 
the  yells  of  praise  to  the  victor. 
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The  news  of  the  defeat  soon  reached  head  quarters;  I  anticipated, 
much  comment,  by  a  dispatch  in  which  I  shewed  the  full  particulars, 
stated  1  was  an  eye  witness  to  the  fight,  and  ascribed  their  defeat  to 
the  pusillanimity  of  their  leader.  He  was  dead,  and  so  it  was  not 
doing  him  a  great  deal  of  hurt ;  and  I  have  since  learned  that  they 
were  woefully  puzzled  in  the  whole  affair,  my  account  agreeing  so 
well  with  their  own  ;  and  especially  the  appearance  of  the  red  chief, 
set  the  thing  at  rest  as  to  my  having  seen  the  battle.  I  soon  got  an 
answer  to  my  dispatch ;  whom  by,  think  you  ?  My  old  friend 
Potman.  He  was  tired  of  an  inactive  life,  and  indeed  was  perfectly 
indifferent  as  to  what  became  of  himself.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, we  ever  seek  out  the  partner  of  our  guilt.  I  was  most 
heartily  glad  to  see  him,  as  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  hiin,  and  I 
will  forgive  him  if  he  ever  gets  away.  Mr.  Potman  was  thunder- 
struck when  he  found  that  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  command,  and 
move  so  when  he  saw  the  great  beauty  of  Zuletta.  And  now,  as  I 
have  mentioned  her  name,  I  might  as  well  tell  thee  an  anecdote 
concerning  her,  and  somewhat  concerning  the  old  sulky  Don,  whom 
I  left  with  her  and  the  rosy-cheeked  Lenardo,  whilst  I  went  out  to 
battle,  and  Billv  hid  to  listen  to  their  tete-a-tete.  I  did  not  ask 
Billy  as  to  particulars  ;  that  would  have  looked  like  jealousy,  unbe- 
coming a  great  warrior.  I  decidedly  did  not  expect  a  Penelope  in 
my  beauteous  Zuletta,  but  I  certainly  expected  she  would  have  been 
as  chaste  as  the  Empress  of  my  rival — Napoleon,  that  is — waited 
until  I  had  left  the  country  at  least.  Well,  perhaps  she  would  have 
done  so ;  but,  however,  Billy  told  me  enough  to  satisfy  my  mind, 
that  had  the  fight  lasted  half  an  hour  longer,  the  Don,  Zuletta,  and 
the  fair-haired  Lenardo  had  been  half  an  hour's  run  off  our  encamp- 
meut.  1  laughed  at  Billys  account  of  the  second  Mrs.  Floss,  same 
as,  if  you  remember,  I  did  at  his  first  account  of  the  first  Mrs.  Floss, 
in  his  letter.  You  know  me,  Mugg.,  and  you  know  that  I  have 
naturally  a  merry  way  in  putting  off  troubles  of  this  sort ;  still,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  1  began  to  suspect  that  this  was  a  touch  of 
the  mutability  complaint.  A  glorious  battle  won,  scores  of  brave 
men  had  smelled  the  mud,  the  hero  shouted  to  the  skies,  and  yet  a 
fair-haired  lad,  of  some  eighteen,  had  like  to  have  abstracted  from  his 
bosom's  core  all  that  this  earth,  or  at  least  one-half  of  it,  held  dear 
to  him ;  but  do  not  from  this  infer,  that  were  I  to  visit  your  hemis- 
phere the  charms  of  the  first  Mrs.  Floss  would  be  entirely  indifferent 
to  me. 
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I,  of  course,  gave  a  glorious  banquet  on  the  evening  of  victory ;  all 
in y  great  officers  were  permitted  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  and  the 
bloodiest — excuse  the  term — sat  next  to  their  commander.  Zuletta 
looked  charming,  and  her  lover  (of  course  he  was  invited)  looked 
twinkling.  The  feast  was  a  complete  Bacchanal  one — the  song,  the 
dance,  and  the  shouts  of  success  resounded  from  the  fretted  roof,  for 
it  was  in  the  royal  residence  that  the  banquet  was  held,  and  then  to 
shew  that  in  the  midst  of  this  hilarity,  that  sympathy,  even  for 
the  foe,  shared  my  feelings,  I  ordered  a  party  to  go  to  the  battle 
field  and  dispatch  all  whom  they  might  find  living,  in  order  that 
their  miseries  might  be  ended  as  our  festivities  were  commencing. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  banquets  that  I  got  into  something  like  a 
familiar  chat  with  a  gentleman,  whom  I  honored  with  a  command, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  history  discovered  a  few  things  which  will, 
I  think,  should  this  other  business — I  mean  this  king  trade — not 
succeed  exactly  to  my  satisfaction —  if  all  he  says  be  true,  and  I  have 
not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  it — may  cause  me — now  do  not  be 
afraid — to  come  over  to  England.  In  few,  you  may  remember, 
when  we  were  leaving  our  country — ha,  ha,  the  idea  of  a  man,  who 
is  now  a  reigner,  once  running  his  country,  Well,  you  remember, 
of  course,  that  mawkish  jackass,  Sir  John  Landrose,  and  a  young 
chit — she  whom  you  said  stared  me  out — bah  !  I  will  not  repeat 
it,  you  remember  his  telling  an  awful  affair  of  starving,  and  the 
rest,  and  all  through  an  unnatural  brother — very  natural  I  think, 
and  about  his  said  unnatural  brother,  dying  a  death,  too  naturally 
to  be,  by  him,  told  ;  he  also  added,  with  a  groan,  "  that  with  him  died 
his  only  son,"  consequently,  he  became  the  heir.  Mr.  Mugg.,  that 
same  honorable  autocrat  told  a  lie.  The  only  son  is  not  dead,  and 
what  is  more,  I  think  both  you  and  T  have  seen  him.  I  have  had 
already  some  communication,  through  the  medium  of  my  amiable 
first  wife,  with  the  industrious  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  all  animosity  between 
him  and  me  being  forgiven — and  why  not  forgiven  ?  because  the 
most  christian  amongst  us  never  do  forgive  these  sort  of  tricks ;  we 
surely  then  can  afford  to  do  so. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  honest  Lieutenant  of  mine  being  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  is  simply  because  he  thought,  with  hundreds  of 
others,  that  if  he  did  not  come  here  as  a  free  emigrant,  he  might  as 
an  unfree  one,  if  a  stop  was  not  put  to  his  rambling  propensities,  by 
means  of  a  few  yards  of  traddle  cord.  All  this  was  brought  upon 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  amusing  his  leisure  hours  with  forging 
bills,  and  a  desultory  touch  at  deeds  and  wills.  It  is  astonishing 
how  freely  people  chat  about  their  former  peccadillos,  when  they  are 
removed  some  ten  or  twelve  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  action. 

This  gentleman  would  have  done  well  here,  and  probably  would 
have  been  one  of  the  puisne  judges  by  this  time,  but  force  of  habit — 
snuff  taking,  for  instance — what  was  an  amusement  in  England,  be- 
came a  sort  of  indispensable  solace  to  him,  on  this  side  of  the 
equator.  It  is  like  cheating  at  cards,  once  begin,  and  you  will  do  it 
for  pins,  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  the  ounce. 
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These  old  associations  being  premised,  we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
should  commence  here,  which  he  did,  with  his  practice— that  of  an 
attorney  ;  for  you  must  know,  that  this  gentleman  was  once  honored 
with  being  the  legal  adviser  to  the  Landrose  family,  and  it  was  for 
the  eldest  scion  of  that  noble  house,  that  most  of  his  ingenious  move- 
ments were  required.  His  practice  here  was  not  so  successful  as  it 
was  in  your  glorious  country,  nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at ;  the  reason 
is  this,  every  man  is  half  suspected  to  be  a  rogue,  when  he  puts  his 
foot  upon  this  shore — or  why  come  here.  The  whole  community 
being  either  emancipists,  or  of  such  the  children,  I  will  leave  you  to 
judge  whether  the  manoeuvres  of  a  stranger  will  not  be  well  watched. 

It  was  the  case  wiih  this  unfortunate  gentleman  ;  he  was  soon 
detected,  and  so  preferred  the  government  of  Don  Gonsellmo  to  that 
of  Norfolk  Island.  I  have  examined  the  papers,  as  relates  to  the 
Landrose  property,  and  find  they  are  complete  in  every  particular. 
This  inestimable  Lieutenant  has  a  son  as  near  the  age  as  may  be,  of 
the  youthful  Laudrose,  of  course,  I  need  not  say  that  the  only  diffi- 
culty  will  be  to  get  out  of  the  inquiry  the  real  youth,  and  substitute 
this  one.  Now,  Mr.  Mugg.,  in  all  this  affair,  I  am  willing  to  give 
you  a  chance — first,  because  in  coming  over  to  England,  which  I 
find,  although  at  the  very  height  of  my  ambition  here,  must  be  my 
destiny — I  cannot  hr-lp  it ;  it  is  the  theatre  in  which  I  must  once 
more  astonish.  Well  then,  I  must  have  your  silence  about  that 
sergeant's  affair;  indeed,  in  that  case  I  would  advise  him  to  drop  it, 
or  lie  may — you  are  the  only  evidence,  as  Billy  I  intend  to  hang  in 
four  davs  at  furthest :  I  will  tell  vou  why  bv-and-bve.  As  to  the 
other  charges  against  me — bah  !  My  uncle  is  dead,  and  — —  but  I 
say  again — bah  !  Now  my  second  motive  in  giving  you  an  interest 
in  this  glorious  adventure  is,  because  I  cannot  do  without  some  one, 
Sharpwrit  I  have  secured,  but  he  is  not  sufficient.  I  had  better  have 
a  rogue  whom  I  know,  than  one  I  should  have  to  train.  There  will 
be  another  advantage  in  the  renewal  of  our  partnership — you 
know  me. 

I  shall  set  forth  the  detail  of  my  plans  in  a  separate  communi- 
cation, which  you  will  receive  by  another  hand,  in  the  mean  time 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  success;  be  prudent,  and  your  fortune  is 
made.  Even — but  think  of  another  course,  and  then  think  of  the 
fate  that  awaits  your  old  servant  Billy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  reception  which  I  shall  meet  with  on  my  return ;  when  you  con- 
sider the  inestimable  benefit  I  am  conferring  upon  the  government  of 
this  country. 

And  now,  Mr.  Muggynson,  I  must  relate,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  all  I 
shall  have  time  to  tell  you  at  present,  as  I  find  my  communication 
about  three  times  as  long  as  I  intended — a  proof  of  my  friendship— 
the  cause  of  my  just  repeated  determination ;  and  judge  whether  I 
am  right  in  my  resolution,  especially  when  you  consider,  that  my 
confidential  is  now  in  possession  of  secrets  enough,  to  have  him  poi- 
soned or  assassinated  in  any  court  in  Europe ;  so,  of  course,  all  other 
considerations  apart,  he  must  pay  the  usual  forfeiture  of  being  a  great 
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man's  confidant.  You  will  see  the  justice  of  it — one  of  your  dreain- 
fears,  will  long,  ere  you  read  this,  have  suffered  annihilatior. 

I  have  already  given  you  a  few  hints  respecting  the  beautiful  Zu- 
letta,  and  the  rosy-cheeked  Lenardo.  I  have  told  you  about  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Potman,  and  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  will  amuse 
you.  I  purposely  left  home,  in  order  that  Mr.  Lenardo,  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  committing  high  treason ;  for  I  dare  say  I  need 
not  toll  you,  ihat  in  my  code,  that  of  making  criminal  overtures  to 
the  Queen,  when  there  was  not  half-a-dozen  women  beside  in  my 
whole  kingdom,  was  high  treason.      It  were  madness  not  to  do  it, 

and  think  of  the  beauty,  too well,  Billy   gave  them   plenty  of 

time,  for  so  anxious  was  he  to  serve  his  master,  and  distinguish  his 
services,  that  he  advised  them  to  "fly  the  tyrant's  yoke/'  They  took 
his  advice,  he  had  chalked  out  the  route,  and  as  he  immediately  ap- 
prised me  of  it,  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  fu- 
gitives, which  I  did  with  my  friends,  the  Lieutenant  and  Slimpksin. 
They  were  merely  taking  "a  walk,"  of  course,  I  could  not  object  to 
that,  but  desired  they  would  honor  us  with  their  company,  in  return- 
ing to  the  palace.  The  obedient  Zuletta  complied,  and  so  did  the  gal- 
lant Lenardo.  After  innumerable  excuses,  without  accusations,  I 
privately  convened  a  council,  before  whom  the  unsuspecting  Lenardo 
was  desired  to  attend ;  Zuletta  I  requested  to  see  prepared  a  moie 
glorious  feast  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  whilst  it  was  proceed- 
ing, I  took  the  chiefs  seat  in  the  council  chamber. 

Lenardo  was  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  all  the  formality  that 
awaited  his  reception,  but  more  so,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  it,  and  actually  labored  under  an  incipient  repression  of 
breathing  and  cold  sweats,  when  informed  that  it  was  an  arraign- 
ment for  high  treason,  or  in  other  words  an  attempt  to  abduct,  from 
his  fond  embrace,  the  King's  Imperial  and  much-loved  consort. 

The  inquiry  was  conducted  in  a  quiet,  gentlemanly,  and  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  courteous  manner  to  the  long-en- 
amored, generous-hearted  ( the  whole  band  admitted  it )  Lenardo. 
He  deniecf  the  whole  affair  boldly,  and  was  going  to  enter  into  a  re- 
futation of  the  accusation,  when  I  desired  him  to  reserve  his  defence, 
until  he  had  fully  heard  the  charge.  This  must  be  confessed  was 
generous;  I  also  expressed  a  most  fervent  hope,  in  the  usual  way, 
that  he  would  be  able  to  clear  himself,  satisfactorily,  of  the  crime — 
and  the  rest. 

"  M-y  Lor-d  I ho-pe  I« — ."     The  cold  shivers  prevented  the 

blue  eyes  from  keeping  their  wonted  lustre,  they  streamed  with  tears. 
It  was  said  ihat  he  was  no  coward  though.  I  fervently  hoped  out, 
in  full,  plain,  though  solemn  English,  the  "  hope"  that  Lenardo  had 
left  unfinished,  and  ere  the  trial  proceeded,  I  desired  my  friend,  the 
attorney,  to  attend  to  the  defence.  There  were  the  usual  carping, 
capering,  long  and  short  cutting,  which  generally  characterize  state 
trials ;  and,  moie  particularly  so,  when  the  Sovereign  has  expressed, 
hinted  a  desire  how  it  shoidd  end ;  there  was  a  deal  of  dingle 
dangling,  resembling  that  vicious  sport,  line-letting  out,  reel-winding 
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in,  after  the  game  is  safely  hooked,  and  the  landing  net  strong.  The 
prisoner  evidently  thought  as  the  incompletiveness  of  the  evidence, 
began  to  slacken  out,  that  some  big  stone,  large  tree-root,  snug  cor- 
ner would  present  itself,  while  he  got  out  the  hook.  The  hope  had 
scarcely  begun  to  nestle  about  his  bosom,  the  trembling,  pale  hands 
had  scarcely  fallen  from  his  dewy  hair,  his  clammy  lips  were  but  just 
parted,  to  receive  the  welcome  aspiration,  when — slop — still — another 
slight  pull  is  felt,  another  jerk  of  the  hook — another  small  fact;  the 
proceedings  going  on  far  more  evenly  than  his  breathings.  Some- 
thing then  whispers — "  at  most  it  cannot  be  serious — we  loved  long 

ere  the  stranger what's  that  the  clerk  has  written  ?  I  did  not 

hear.     My  father's   rich,  a  handsome ah — the  partner   of  our 

flight 


>i 


It  was  Master  Billy  Pickup,  who  was  next  examined  ;  and  I  am 
sure,  so  far  as  the  prosecution  was  concerned,  nothing  could  be  more 
satisfactory  than  his  evidence. 

Don  Gonsellmo,  was  next  brought  forward,  and  in  a  very  super- 
cilious, grandee-like  manner,  astonished  the  court,  by  saying,  that  he 
neither  knew  any  thing  about  it,  nor  cared  any  thing ;  and  the  ba- 
rometer of  the  prisoner's  feelings  ascended,  as  the  Don's  dignity  de- 
scended to  contumely,  abuse,  and  defiance.  This  was  not  to  be 
borne,  the  court  was  not  to  be  so  treated;  their  victorious  sovereign 
must  be  supported  in  his  painful  task,  the  protection  of  his  bed's 
honor — in  the  crushing  of  the  rampant  disaffection,  visible  in  the  pa- 
rent of  his  wife. 

Slimpksin  had  anticipated  some  turbulence  in  the  old  deposed 
Don,  and  so  very  prudently  had  prepared  a  means  of  alleviation. 
This  was  done  by  a  huge  pair  of  red-hot,  flat  mouthed  pincers ;  which, 
after  the  Don  had  been  desired  to  strip,  were  applied  in  a  way  that 
disturbed  the  old  man's  placidity  and  the  court's  gravity  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  an  amusing  struggle  to  see  obstinacy  and  red-hot  iron 
tugging  for  masterdom.  The  Don's  calumniators  and  the  usurping 
sovereign's  parasites,  even  they  were  compelled  to  allow  that  the 
Don,  when  young,  was  fitting  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  a  mightier 
band  than  the  one  that  had  so  recently  obeyed  his  nod.  However, 
amidst  writhinsfs,  twisting*,  imprecations,  challenges,  tears  and 
frizzlings,  the  Don  confessed — "  their  intention  to  fly."  "  Guilty" 
was  pronounced  without  a  moment's  retirement.  Silence  was  then 
ordered  to  manifest  her  freezing  presence  in  the  court,  and  scarcely 
had  the  muttering  whisperings  receded  at  her  approach,  when  she 
was  aijain  ordered  to  depart  by  the  principal  clerk,  while  he  de- 
manded of  the  prisoner  what  he  had  to  say  ere  sentence  was  passed. 

"  Oh — a  lit-tle  time,  a  lit-tle  wa-ter."  Both  were  permitted  the 
cheek-bleached  Lenardo  ;  as,  however,  he  seemed  somewhat  indifferent 
about  the  latter  when  given  him,  and  most  extravagant  in  the  waste 
of  the  former,  I  gently,  and  as  feelingly  as  possible,  intimated  a 
desire  that  he  would  proceed.  He  made  several  efforts,  and  I  assume 
that  those  which  enslaved' the  high-souled  Zuletta,  must  have  been 
of  a  higher  order,  as  the  present  ones  would  not  have  excited  a  pass- 
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ing  observation  ;  except,  perhaps,  from  his  mother,  and  then  they 
might  have  inspired  her  with  a  (ear  that  her  son  was  either  in  strangling 
or  choking.  His  speech  was  so  incoherent,  stop,  chuck,  gulp,  swallow, 
and  still  nothing  going  down,  and  less  coming  up.  And  here  an 
impartial  spectator  must  have  observed  the  marked  difference,  as 
affects  coolness  and  self  command,  the  highest  attributes  of  those 
who  would  aspire  to  distinction,  between  ihe  judge  who  was  about  !o 
pronounce,  and  the  culprit  who  was  about  to  receive  the  sentence — 
between  the  one  that  was  refused,  and  the  other  who  was^  loaded  with 
the  love  of  Zuletta. 

The  prisoner  ended.  I  shall  not  lessen  his  memory  by  commit- 
ting to  paper  this  inconsecutive,  inoperative,  insufficient  defence — I 
am  sorry  to  say  it  was  defective  (without  jealousy)  of  all  the  great 
requisites. 

When  thus  the  Judge:  "Prisoner,  we  have  had  a  long,  desultory, 
and  I  am  afraid  somewhat  unpleasant  conversation.  I  do  not  know 
what  may  be  your  feelings,  or  opinions  on  the  subject,  nor  would  I 
like  to  express  my  own ;  but  I  am  afraid,  were  both  to  do  so,  a 
melancholy  instance  of  dissatisfaction  would  be  the  result.  How- 
ever " 

"  Be  merciful — oh  God !  Be,  my  Lord — my  youth,  do  give  me — '' 

"  I  cannot  be  interrupted  ;  1  never  even  spoke  whilst  your  remarks 
were  in  hearing.  I  must  not  be  interrupted — the  termination  is — I 
wish  to  be  briel ;  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  in  aggravation ;  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  an  example,  although  I  might  expatiate  on  the  neces- 
sity of  one ;  but  one  thing  I  may  be  permitted  to  do — to  pray 
heartily  that  it  may  act  as  one ;  a  lasting  one.  I  trust  that  what  I 
am  about  to  say  may  not  disturb  the  serenity  of  your  mind,  and 
when  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  late  object  of  your 
criminal  desires  (and  here  the  judge  had  like  to  have  lost  his  feelings 
in  those  of  the  injured  husband),  as  well  as  some  of  our  dear  and 
very  esteemed  friends,  through  this  procrastinated  inquiry,  have  been 
waiting  our  presence  in  the  banquet  hall,  I  will  leave  you  unprejudi- 
cially  to  say,  which  has  the  greatest  cause  of  complaint,  through  the 
length  of  this  investigatiun. 

"  It  now  remains  for  me  simply  to  state  the  sentence  of  this  hon- 
orable court,  which  is,  that  you  will  be  taken  hence,  to  the  place 
where  you  will  in  gloomy  confinement  be  kept,  until  the  mora  shall 
dawn ;  where,  upon  the  very  tree I  implore  you,  sir,  do  not  in- 
terrupt— upon  the  very  tree,  under  which  your  flight  was,  through 
the  intervention  of  heaven,  detected,  you  shall  be  hanged,  until  you 
be  dead  ;  and  may  your  meditations,  ere  that  hour,  be  suiting  the 
awfulness — "  It  was  of  no  use  going  on  with  the  sentence,  as  not  a 
word  could  have  been  heard,  though  fulminated  from  the  top  of  a 
mountain.  The  scream — well,  certainly,  even  I  should  never  like  to 
to  hear  another  like  that. 

"Death,  de—  de-ath,  oh  my  God,  oh  my  mother;  what  life  ? 
hope  of  seeing  father  land ;  oh  no— I  cannot  do— have — oh  my 
Lord,  let  my  poor  parents  see  me.      I  am  young ;  I  did  not   know 
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you  was  her  husband — death — do  not  rise  firem  your  seat  until  you 
unsay  it.  Often,  when  I  awoke  from  a  dream  of  death,  I  have  been 
minutes  before  I  could  be  certain  that  it  was  life,  that  still  owned 
my  languid  band ;  and  then  I  have  looked  upon  that  hand,  and 
thought  at  some  time  it  would  be  stiff  and  not  own  my  com- 
mand ;  oh,  how  I  have  pitied  the  poor  white  hand,  gazed  upon  each 
joint,  and  when  I  saw  it  play  instinctive  to  some  inherent  whis- 
pering to  move,  I  have  wondered  how  it  was  possible  it  could  be 
useless,  and  I  not  know  it.  Ah,  see  here  they  play  ;  see,  they  move 
all  play  healthily ;  there,  see.  Oh,  mother,  catch  my  hand — 
look,  they  stiffen — father,  your  only  child  cries,  take  his  hand.  Oh, 
do  not  force  me  hence ;  my  father  will  give  you  all — all  for  my  life. 

Let   Zuletta   entreat,   my   Lord ;  may  she    ask. "     One  long 

scream — when  I  nodded  my  head  to  the  youth's  last  request,  which 
gave  him  hope,  and  ended  the  scene.  I  think  the  man  who  could 
deny  the  dying  wretch  hope,  is  a  monster. 

Now,  Mr.  Mugg.,  hero  is  a  bit  of  nature,  and  nothing  like  it  for 
effect.  Had  your  wife,  or  a  vulgar  romancist,  written  this  thrilling 
scene,  they  would  have  been  turning  fine  periods — nervous  writing- 
heightened  the  horror,  made  it  turn  out,  just  as  he  had  given  the 
last  gasp  at  the  gibbet ;  he  was  my  own  brother  !  if  old  enough,  my 
father ! !  or  if  young,  my  only  devoted  child,  who  bad  been  saved 
from  a  shipwreck,  its  mother  of  course,  losing  her  life,  in  conferring 
that  benefit  on  this  darling.  Ha,  ha,  nothing  so  horrible  as  a  reality; 
indeed,  this  was  so  much  so,  that  I  must  confess  my  band  was  ob- 
served  to  shake  twice,  while  helping  my  beloved  Zuletta  to  the  wing 
of  a  wood  pigeon,  her  favorite  dish.  The  third  goblet  made  amends 
for  all,  and  a  good  night's  rest  with  the  watchful  care  of  a  tender 
consort,  oblivionized  the  scene,  and  young  pleasures  sprang  with  the 
morning's  sun,  as  rollered  grass  ever  rises  the  quickest — ere  that, 
Lenardo  was  with  the  shades  of  his  forefathers.  Now  this  little  bit 
of  incident  will  excite  ten  times  more  pity,  nay,  perhaps  tears, 
amongst  the  fair,  than  all  the  deaths  of  the  brave  soldiery,  whom  my 
generalship — treachery — sent  to  their  grave.  And  why  ? — sympa- 
thy ever  weakens,  as  the  demand  upon  her  for  flannel  nightcaps 
strengthens.       *  *  *  *  *  * 

Villany,  conspiracy,  and  treason  in  every  quarter.  Zuletta  and 
the  old  villain,  her  father,  have  fled,  with  several  of  the  gang — and 
worse;  nay,  what  thinkst  thou  ? — it  is  Pickup — fiend,  has  told 
Potman — who  else  could  ?  about  the  slided  pistols — not  an  hour 
since,  he  bearded  me  with  it  to  my  face.  Had  I  known  this  a  week 
sooner,  I  had  altered  my  plans.  The  attorney  is  gone  to  England, 
to  concoct  that  other  business — but  of  that  you  have  my  instructions. 
I  must  have  Potman  hanged,  or  I  am  ruined — and  yet  I  feel  some 
difficulty.  Pickup  is  missing,  which  is  the  most  unaccountable  of 
all.     Slimpksin  I  suspect — I  suspect  all. 


Something  like  the  truth  begins  to  peep  at  last.     Wonderful !   It 
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would  seem  that  one  of  the  gang  knew  me  years  ago.  Slimpksin 
got  this  information — a  conspiracy  was  the  result — Potman  was  at 
the  head.  Now  mark,  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit,  with  Pickup,  were  in- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  rebel  Lenardo.  Villains,  actuated 
no  doubt  with  the  hope  of  a  great  reward — and — I  cannot  say  what, 
what  think  ye  ?  Oh,  Mr.  Potman,  thy  heart's  blood  shall  pay  for  all — 
though  I  wished  Pickup  dead  :  the  rope  was  hung,  the  wretch  re- 
signed— all  ready,  and  just  as  Pickup  was  stooping  to  pinion  his 
arms,  Slimpksin  threw  the  noose  round  Billy's  neck,  the  rest  imme- 
diately pulled  at  the  end  that  swung  from  the  other  side,  thrown 
over  the  bough,  and  in  one  moment  hoisted — by  the  neck,  my  long, 
and,  perhaps,  the  truest  of  all  my  companions.  When  the  murder- 
ers £o:  him  about  half-a-yard  high,  they  took  the  rope  off  the  fainted 
Lenardo,  and  with  it  half  pinioned,  the  twirling,  though  noiseless 
victim.  They  hoisted  him  about  a  yard  higher.  The  tree  was  lofty, 
and  though  Pickup  had  got  one  hand  out,  and  by  dint  of  enormous 
arm  strength,  he  several  times  pulled  himself  half  way  up  the  rope, 
still  he  was  obliged  to  slip  as  easily  down  as  he  could,  each  failure 
causing  a  roar  of  laughter,  from  the  rejoicing  fiends  below.  Lenardo, 
when  he  saw  his  life  was  spared,  implored  on  his  knees,  mercy,  for 
the  strangling  wretch.  But  no,  all  would  not  appease  the  terrible 
vengeance  of  Potman.  Pickup  tried  to  clasp  one  hand  in  prayer, 
that  the  youth's  supplications  might  be  listened  to.  Soon  he  found 
his  ann  too  weak  to  hold  his  body,  and  down  once  more  he  slipped, 
and  again  the  fiend -laugh  rent  the  quiet  vale.  The  struggles  became 
weaker,  the  thick  black  lips  began  to  protrude,  the  swollen  eye-balls 
started,  as  if  they  would  burst  from  their  sockets,  the  tumid  neck 
covered  the  thin  rope — one  twist,  and  Pickup's  adventurous  body 
was  more  motionless  than  the  leaves  that  surrounded  it.  He  was  a 
villain,  and  }*et  I  feel  lonely — I  have  just  time  to  write — and  but 
just,  Lenardo  and  his  family  are  giving  all  the  information  they  can 
to  the  government.  I  must  sell  the  band  at  once,  or  it  will  be  too 
late — more  soon,  perhaps  the  next  time,  dear  Mugg.,  thou  nearest 
from  me,  will  be — do  not  start — will  be  from  my  own  lips. 
I  have  not  time  to  write  another  word.     More  intelligence. 

I  am,  thine,  &c, 

FLOSS  REX. 


CHAPTER  LV. 


We  did  not  interrupt  the  reading  of  this  monstrous  epistle,  by  in- 
forming the  reader,  that  a  little  before  its  conclusion,  Mr.  Singleton 
had  entered  the  room.  The  young  gentlemen  were  too  busily  en- 
gaged listeni?:g  to  the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  to  perceive  the  effect 
it  had  upon  the  new  auditor.  They  had  scarcely  time,  however,  to 
remark  upon  it,  when  it  was  perceived  that  Mr.  Singleton  was  in 
convulsions,  or  laboring  under  some  symptoms  very  like  them.  They 
were  all  much  alarmed  at  this,  and  ran  to  his  assistance,  whilst  a 
messenger  was  dispatched  for  Mrs.  Singleton.  As  soon  as  she 
heard  of  the  accident  she  ran  to  his  assistance,  placed  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  supported  his  head.  Mr.  Singleton  slowly  recovered,  and 
when  he  perceived  that  it  was  his  wife  who  was  assisting  him,  rallied. 
His  first  words  were — 

"  Thy  will  be  done :  but  oh  that  I  could  have  grappled  with  the 
tiger  only  once,  for  the  sake  of  my  little  ones — only  that  the 
deep  stain  upon  their  parent's  honor  might  have  been  wiped  out  in 
the  monster's  blood — Out  it  is  destined  otherwise ;  for  myself  I  could 
be  satisfied  ;  but  mv  wife." 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,  what  has  been  to  do ;  what  has  happened  ?** 
demanded  Mrs.  Singleton,  as  she  still  held  his  head. 

The  question  needed  not  be  asked ;  for,  with  the  natural  instinct  of 
those  whose  only  joy  is  to  watch  over  our  happiness,  the  poor 
wile  suspected  the  cause  of  her  husband's  sudden  attack,  and  at  once 
got  him  assisted  to  his  chamber;  and  then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
inoffensive  and  gentlemanly  Mr.  Singleton  was  no  other  than  the 
poor  sergeant,  who  had  been  one  of  the  early  victims  of  the  monster, 
whose  communication  we  had  just  seen.  A  slight  accident,  a  few 
days  before,  had  like  to  have  revealed  it.  Mrs.  Singleton's  little 
daughter  was  kissing  her  mamma,  when  she  pulled  her  cap  consider- 
ably to  one  side  ;  Mr.  Rattler  observed  a  red  mark,  and  unhappily 
asked  her  if  it  had  been  caused  bv  any  accident  in  earlv  life.  The 
question  had  such  an  effect  upon  her  husband,  that  he,  with  a  groan, 
left  the  room  ;  Mrs.  Singleton  soon  following,  and  Sir  John  Landrose 
and  Emmaline  looking  as  if  something  very  serious  had  happened. 
The  mark  was  the  one  left  by  the  lash. 

Poor  couple  !  Well,  droop  not:  that  horrible  incident  was  the 
means  of  your  making  acquaintance  with  the  best  of  men,  and  with 
the  kindest  of  creatures  that  ever  gave  solace  to  the  heavy  laden;  Sir 
John  Landrose,  and  Mrs.  Singleton's  beloved  friend,  Emmaline. 
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It  would  seem  that  in  a  very  few  days  after  the  terrible  event 
narrated  in  the  early  part  of  this  history,  Mr.  Singleton's  uncle 
died,  forgetting  to  alter  his  will  against  him ;  thus  the  silly  and 
romantic  young  man  was  called  from  his  foolish  career,  to  a  fortune 
of  five  thousand  pounds  per  year,  whilst  his  father,  finding  that  it 
was  now  useless  to  attempt  turning  him  out  of  doors,  left  him  nearly 
as  great  an  amount.  They  visited  Landrose  Castle,  to  thank  Sir 
John  and  his  daughter  for  their  goodness,  and  their  friendship  was 
cemented  for  ever. 

Poor  Singleton  was  long  ere  he  rallied,  and  would  not  suffer  his 
wife  to  leave  him  for  a  minute.  On  the  second  day,  however,  Sir 
John  and  Emmaline,  they  being  best  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances, paid  him  a  long  visit,  and  soon  roused  him ;  Emmaline 
promising  that  he  should  be — if  he  behaved  himself — of  her  party 
that  evening.  This  revived  poor  Singleton  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Mrs.  Singleton,  after  receiving  a  similar  promise,  fell  upon  her 
young  friend's  neck,  and  prayed  a  mother's  blessing  upon  her. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  like  also  to  have  an  invitation  to  this 
party.     Well,  be  it  so  ;  we  will  introduce  them  all,  to  a  description. 

It  had  been  customary  with  Emmaline  for  a  number  of  years,  al- 
most indeed  since  she  was  a  child  herself,  to  invite,  once  a  mouth,  the 
whole  of  the  scholars  from  the  village  female  school  ;  not  only  they, 
but  all  the  liitle  girls  in  the  neighborhood,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
"carriage  borne."  The  latter  were  puzzled  how  to  act.  It  cer- 
tainly was  horrible  to  meet  with  things  of  clay,  whilst  they  all  the 
time  were  made  of  delft.  But  then  again,  it  would  not  do  to  dis- 
please the  family  of  Oakmote,  or  the  adopted  of  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  country  ;  so  they  came ;  and  as  they  behaved,  so  they 
were  treated,  and  no  more. 

The  only  passport  required  from  the  most  humble,  was  a  ticket  of 
character  and  dutifulness  from  the  governess  of  Oakmote  school,  so 
called  from  its  being  founded  by  that  family;  and,  indeed,  that  was  of 
slight  consequence,  as  to  the  entree,  as  Emmaline  or  one  of  the  Miss 
Bowlings  was  in  attendance  every  day,  so  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  scholars  was  well  watched.  These  parties,  as  we  have  said, 
were  given  once  a  month,  and  a  grand  trial  and  examination  every 
three  months  ;  thus  it  was  not  only  an  incentive  to  the  little  creatures 
themselves,  but  to  their  mothers,  as  all  positive  finery  was  discour- 
aged, so  the  difficulty  to  effect  a  distinguishment  became  greater; 
the  little  struggles  then  of  cottage,  and  even  ponderous  farm-house 
vanity,  became  most  amusing.  It  peeped  out  in  a  hundred  forms, 
and  not  a  bud  of  this  wild  flower  but  gave  Emmaline  pleasure  and 
amusement — and  we  pity  the  mind  that  it  would  not  delight.  When 
we  consider  that  each  little  curled,  flower- bedecked,  sash-bound, 
sandal -tiedjJm/M-washed  child,  is  only  the  representative  of  some 
mother,  anxious  to  please  their  generous  entertainer  and  instructor. 
Though  it  sometimes  highly  diverted,  nothing  could  possibly  delight 
Emmaline  more.  She  saw  in  her  little  friends  the  very  heart-strings 
of  their  rustic  parents,  and  if  the  daughters  of  the  rich  are  allowed 
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to  make  their  grand  debut  in  diamonds,  lace,  and  coronet;  surely  the 
humble  may  be  permitted  to  festoon  their  nearer  children,  as  no 
nipple  but  their  own  has  ever  pressed  their  lips,  with  a  garden  rose, 
or  tie  their  tiny  waists  with  a  ribbon  which  was  perhaps  a  fairing  from 
the  dearest  of  husbands,  to  make  debonair  their  own  caps.  So, 
although,  Emmaline  forbade  all  expensive  and  unsuitable  finery, 
nothing  could,  nothing  did,  please  her  more,  than  neatness,  contriv- 
ance, nay,  even  pains  in  parents,  to  render  their  offspring  as  pretty 
as  their  means  would  permit ;  and  for  this  reason — at  the  same  time 
that  it  enforced  the  strictest  cleanliness  of  person  and  habits,  it  forced 
upon  them  a  taste  and  neatness,  and  an  economy  that  vulgar  care 
knows  nothing  about. 

So  they  arrived  by  dozens,  and  being  shown  through  the  grounds 
and  gardens,  and  the  name  of  every  plant  and  flower  being  given  to 
them,  their  different  properties  being  described  by  the  gardener  and 
governess  of  the  school,  who  was  always  in  attendance ;  they  were 
met  at  the  grand  entrance  by  the  young  ladies,  welcomed,  kissed,  and 
seated  according  to  their  order,  which  was  done  rather  from  age,  than 
from  scholastic  attainments.  And  then  each  was  permitted  to  pre- 
sent her  little  present  to  her  patroness,  which  consisted  entirely  of 
some  little  work  of  her  own.  Suitable  remarks  and  praises  were 
pronounced  upon  them,  and  they  were  disposed  of  in  this  way;  ac- 
cording to  the  merit  and  improvement  displayed  by  the  pupils,  all  of 
which  were  conducted  upon  the  "interrogative"  principle,  these 
presents  were  awarded ;  on  every  one  of  which  was  written  the  name 
of  the  maker,  and  that  of  the  presenter,  with  the  date  and  occasion. 
It  did  not  unfrequently  happen,  nay,  obviously  must  often  happen, 
that  the  present  afterwards  became  the  presenter's  prize — but  ah, 
what  a  difference  between  the  gift  and  the  inscription  it  bore. 
"  Presented  by  Emmaline  Bowling  to  her  little  friend,  Jane  Caldwell, 
as  a  reward  for  her  great  improvement  and  admirable  behavior. — 
Oakmote,  date,  &c."  This  system  of  reward  then,  was  costless 
and  simple,  but  none  has  ever  been  found  to  answer  the  intention 
better. 

Now  they  are  seated  round  the  large,  shining  table,  whilst  Mrs. 
May  and  the  good  natured  Sally  Spinks  are  making  heaps  of  bread 
and  butter,  and  boiling  the  largest  tea  kettle  in  the  establishment. 
All  is  order  and  quietness ;  bur,  though  talk  and  gambol  may  have 
ceased,  as  the  ladies  are  expected  momentarily,  nothing  can  stop  the 
hilarious,  happy  looks  ;  their  bright,  clear,  joyous  eyes;  their  rubbing 
of  hands  under  the  table — from  expressing  the  happiness  of  their 
little  souls. 

And  now  is  seated  their  young  hostess,  one  dawning  rose,  clus- 
tered with  spring  buds,  one  full  tear  of  joy  trembles  on  her  faultless 
face,  to  see  so  many  young  hearts,  speaking  through  sparkling  eyeB» 
love  and  welcome  to  her — O,  sorrow  approach  them  not,  save  when 
by  sympathy's  fair  daughters  handmaidened ;  like  parents'  admo 
nishings  be  thy  touch ;  as  May  showers  drown,  still  to  make  sweeter 
the  new-blown  flower. 
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Even  the  little  aristocrats  were  equally  happy,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
spoil  the  heart,  and  sap  the  sympathies  of  youth,  though  it  may  find 
itself  swaddled  in  hrocade.  Nature  has,  however,  hut  a  poor  chance 
against  fashion  and  wealth,  she  is  ohliged  to  give  way,  and  often,  re- 
luctantly, as  we  see  figures  distorted  hy  tight  stays;  still  she  must  how 
to  the  tyranny  of  custom,  however  feelingly  she  urges  her  objections. 

Nor  did  Emmaline  debar  from  sharing  this  repast  of  love  and  im- 
provement, the  poor  bastard.  Emmaline  had  to  learn,  that  the  in- 
discretion of  parents  should  act  as  a  nullitive  against  their  innocent 
offspring ;  nay  their  want  of  a  natural  protector,  gave  them  interest- 
ing claims  to  her  goodness  and  instruction. 

The  quick  bright  eye  of  Emmaline,  looked  round  to  see  that  all 
her  flock  was  there,  and  soon  saw  that  two  were  wanting — she  was 
about  to  enquire  for  them,  when  the  door  opened,  and  in  stepped  (he 
two  little  sisters,  hand-in-hand ;  but  no  longer  in  their  pure  white 
frocks,  but  all  in  humble  black  stun",  even  their  little  bonnets 
were  edged  with  crape,  and  told  that  some  one  near,  and  most  dear 
to  childhood,  had  for  ever  parted  from  them.  They  were  orphans ; 
one  brief  month  had  changed  the  visiting  frock  to  Oakmote,  from 
white  to  the  sable  emblems  of  death;  Emmaline  had  heard  of  the 
sad  bereavement,  and  was  consequently  more  anxious  for  their  arri- 
val, than  for  any  of  the  other  guests. 

The  instant  she  saw  their  little  forms  turning  round  the  massive 
door,  a  tear  started  irrepressibly — a  heart-welcome  to  the  mother- 
less. She  arose  from  her  seat,  took  off  their  neat  bonnets  and  net 
caps,  and  placed  the  sisters  one  on  her  right,  and  the  other  on  her 
left,  kissed  them,  and  bade  "  God  bless  them." 

"  Do  not  weep,  Lady  Emmaline,  mammy  is  in  heaven,  and  we 
have  only  to  be  good  little  girls  to  go  there  too,"  said  the  youngest, 
a  child  who  was  about  four  vears  old. 

"  Ah,"  said  her  eldest  sister,  "  and  mamma  said  we  must  always 
imitate  the  good  Lady  Emmaline,  and  then  God  would  love  us,  and 
we  should  not  want  a  friend,  to  see  that  we  walked  in  his  ways." 

"  Ye-s  betos  she  said,  you  saved  a  gentleman's  life,  when  a  litty 
girl — oh,  I  wished  you  had  saved  poor  mammy's,"  lisped  the 
younger. 

"And  she  bade  me,  after  she  had  kissed  us  both,  and  blessed  us, 
to  give  you  this,  madam,  and  wished  she  had  something  else  to  give 
you,  to  thank  you  for  your  goodness  to  her,  and  to  sister  and  me," 
said  the  eldest. 

It  was  a  smallprayer  book,  one  that  the  mother  had  had  from  child- 
hood, as  there  was  her  name  written  in  it,  with  the  date,  &c.  On 
the  first  leaf  was  written,  in  a  trembling  hand,  "To  Emmaline  Bow- 
ling, as  a  poor  remembrance  from  a  dying  mother,  for  the  multiplied 
acts  of  goodness  to  her  little  daughters,  with  a  mother's  blessing. 
God  bless  you,  do  still  look  to  my  helpless  ones,  and  may  their  part- 
ing souls  bless  you,  as  mine  does  now — Christ  bless  you.     Amen." 

Emmaline  could  not  contain  herself,  but  rushed  into  her  closet, 
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and  there  received  the  guardianship,  on  her  knees — she  wept  aloud, 
and  after  thanking  God  for  reposing  the  trust  in  her,  she  prayed  that 
she  might  fulfil  it  to  His  glory. 

The  grief  of  Einmaline  was  not  unperceived  hy  her  little  guests- 
grief  as  well  as  joy  affects  soonest  when  life  is  young,  as  dews  rise 
strongest  in  the  dawn  of  day — their  eyes  and  cheeks  were  soon  glis- 
tening with  nature's  true  sigus  of  sympathy,  they  sobbed  as  their  little 
bosoms  heaved  in  silent  unison,  just  as  a  minute  before,  they  had 
smiled  and  trembled  for  joy.  Young  minds  are  chorded  alike ;  one 
slight  touch  of  sorrow  or  of  happiness  vibrates  responsive,  and  is 
acted  upon  more  sensitively  than  ^Eolian  harp  strings  by  the  Zephyr's 
breath. 

Mrs.  May  then  arrived  with  the  good-hearted  Mr.  Small,  Miss 
Spinks  bringing  up  the  rear,  all  loaded  with  simple  viands  for  the 
feast.  Now  Mrs.  May  saw  in  oue  second  the  cause  of  this  mishap, 
and  though  she  would  have  preferred  an  opportunity  to  weep  like  the 
rest,  instead  of  pouring  out  the  tea,  still  she  was  older,  and  had 
a  right  to  have  a  better  command  over  her  feelings;  whether  she  had 
or  not,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  if  any  tears  did  get  vent,  they 
were  so  mixod  with  the  steam  from  the  tea  urns,  as  were  her  words 
of  condolence  with  those  of  exhortation  to  happiness,  that  she  bustled 
through  it  pretty  well. 

By  this  time  her  young  mistress  and  foster-child,  for  so  she  consi- 
dered all  the  offspring  of  Oakmote,  returned  and  resumed  her  duties 
as  hostess.  After  tea,  the  examinations,  receiving  and  returning  pre- 
sents with  advice  and  instruction,  commenced.  This  done,  the  party  be- 
came general,  that  is,  all  the  other  guests  and  family  of  Oakmote  were 
admissible.  We  may  venture  an  assertion  that  Mr.  Rattler  was  not 
the  last  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  be  happy ;  for  the 
mind  that  could  not  be  so,  amidst  a  scene  like  this,  would  never  share 
our  friendship,  nor  do  we  think,  he  would  long  together,  that  of 
his  own. 

Romps,  hide-and-seek,  and  tale -telling,  brings  eight  o'clock,  when 
all  adjourn  to  the  antique  chapel  of  Oakmote,  where  a  selection  of 
music  is  to  be  sung  by  these  little  vocalists,  Emmaline  presiding  at 
the  powerful  and  melodious  organ,  and  lastly  the  hymn  for  the  month, 
composed  by  Emmaline  herself,  and  taught  during  school  hours  by 
the  governess,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  Emmaline,  sometimes 
with  Miss  Bowling,  Miss  Landrose,  and  the  beautiful  Ellen. 

Now  swells  the  organ,  and  some  sixty  voices  sing. 

Meek  Redeemer,  thou  hast  spoken, 

*'  Little  children  come  to  me." 
From  the  world  of  bliss  unbroken, 

Hear  us  while  we  pray  to  thee. 

While  the  seraph-host  rejoices, 

In  thy  glorious  realm  above  ; 
Our  weak  words  and  feeble  voices, 

Claim  thy  care— entreat  thy  lore. 
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Pow  t  unbounded,  robed  in  meekness, 

Thy  pure  life  on  earth  display*, 
How  shall  we,  whose  strength  is  weakness, 

Humbly  tread  thy  holy  ways. 

May  thy  bright  example,  teach  us, 

Still  through  life,  that  we  may  be, 
Patient  should  affliction  reach  us, 

Lowly,  in  prosperity. 

When  on  Calvary's  proud  mountain, 

Countless  ages  thou  didst  save, 
And  becam'st  the  unfailing  fountain 

Of  a  life  beyond  the  grave. 

Not  the  pain  of  man  tormenting, 

Could  thy  boundless  grace  impair, 
Not  in  vain  the  thief  repenting, 

Sought  thy  mediation  there. 

So  should  we  forgive  each  other, 

Ere  thy  mercy  we  implore, 
Pity  each  offending  brother, 

Bid  him,  "go  and  sin  no  more." 

Meek  Redeemer,  who  hast  told  as, 

Children  of  thy  realm  may  be, 
From  thy  radiant  throne  behold  us, 

Offering  up  our  hearts  to  thee. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 


Whilst  Emmaline,  and  Julia  Landrose  accompanied  by  Sir  John, 
and  sneaked  after  by  two  gentlemen,  in  the  character  of  admirers, 
(Mr.  James  Bowling  and  Mr.  Rattler,)  attend  to  the  pleasing  du- 
ties of  settling  a  plan  for  the  education  and  bringing  up  of  the  little 
ones ;  we  will  look  into  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  office,  as  it  is  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  respectable  domicile  of  the  little  sisters'  aunt,  now, 
their  only  mother.  "  Stay,"  perhaps  the  reader  will  say,  and  we 
honor  his  choice,  "  let  us  step  first  into  the  house  of  the  bereaved, 
surely  it  must  be  more  gratifying  to  see  the  object  of  Emmaline  and 
the  good  Sir  John's  visit,  planners  of  happiness,  than  concoctors  of 
ruin  ;  or  if  we  must  visit  the  village  peace-foe,  in  all  conscience,  let 
it  be  after."     We  bow. 

As  Sir  John  and  the  ladies,  approached  the  house,  Sir  John  con- 
sidering charitable  displays  abominable,  and  more  offensive  to  the 
religion  he  professed,  than  close  handedness  itself,  observed  that  it 
might  not  be  convenient  to  receive  so  many  visiters  at  that  early 
hour.  The  observation  was  not  lost  upon  the  sneakers,  who  rode  on. 
The  cottage  door  was  prefaced  with  a  few  square  yards  of  garden 
plot,  a  main  road  up  the  middle,  and  a  score  or  so  on  each  side,  all 
of  them  wide  enough  for  a  child  of  four  to  walk  in.  These  circular, 
semi -circular,  elliptic,  and  triangular  walks,  were  all  beautifully  in- 
laid with  pounded  cockle-shells,  whilst  various  devices  of  stars, 
crescents,  and  full  moons,  were  formed  with  broken  muscle-shells, 
making  a  sort  of  mosaic  work  of  the  whole.  From  all  this  it  is  easy 
to  infer,  that  the  walks  were  not  made  to  walk  in ;  oh,  no,  but  for 
all  that,  they  were  walks,  and  did  their  duty  quite  as  well  as  many 
otheis  do  in  gentlemen's  parks — they  diversified  the  scene.  There 
was  not  a  plant  or  flower,  but  shewed  care  and  cultivation,  the 
hedges  were  clipped,  and  dressed  with  as  much  neatness  as  the  hair 
of  a  countess  debutante,  with  here  and  there  a  portion,  clipped  into 
a  sort  of  mushroom  device,  particularly  at  each  side  of  the  little 
white  gate. 

The  house  was  of  brick,  with  stone  heads  and  sills,  and  pure  white 
sash-frames,  the  door  of  equally  as  fine  a  black,  and  decorated  with 
pannel s.  The  sunny  walls  were  covered  with  fruit  trees,  not  a  twig 
of  which,  but  was  carefully  listed  to  its  proper  place.  There  was  a 
small  orchard,  and  a  kitchen  garden,   where   every  tree  looked  as 
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lieal thy  as  the  place  was  clean,  not  a  weed,  even  the  small  paved 
yard  did  not  shew  one  green  blade  peeping  between  the  stones ;  the 
little  hay  stack  was  square,  and  correctly  proportioned,  the  thatch 
straight,  and  at  the  end  a  neat  straw  ornament  All  was  small,  as  it 
was  rather  a  cottage  than  a  farm  house,  only  keeping  one  cow,  one 
horse.  All  was,  however,  neatness  and  cottage  comfort ;  with,  per- 
haps, a  little  cottage  pride.  However  little,  however  unpretending, 
the  whole,  and  it  may  be  the  whole  he  had,  was  the  occupant's  own, 
the  result  of  early  care  ;  the  nucleus  to  this  little  fortune  being  saved, 
during  the  young  man's  apprenticeship.  Such  was  the  home  of  the 
village  joiner,  and  it  gave  one  to  the  fatherless. 

The  house  and  grounds  were  by  no  means  strangers  to  either  Em- 
maline  or  Sir  John  ;  they  had  often  admired  them  during  their  rides, 
and  now  had  an  opportunity,  of  judging  of  the  first  item's  internal 
economy,  as  well  as  of  its  inmates.  They  were  met  at  the  door,  by 
the  mistress  of  the  establishment,  the  aunt  of  the  orphans ;  a  young 
woman,  as  neat,  and  as  clean  as  she  was  pretty.  Strange  this,  no  ser- 
vant, three  children  of  her  own,  and  her  two  little  nieces,  yet  she  was 
quite  prepared  for  company — all  her  work  was  done,  and  though 
but  ten  in  the  morning,  four  of  her  children,  (she  had  long  since  owned 
the  others,)  were  gone  to  school — it  was  because  every  thing  was 
done  systematically  and  willingly,  being  proud  of  her  occupation. 

Her  honored  guests  were  received  with  a  smile  and  curtsy,  that 
shewed  a  welcome,  while  it  admitted  the  honor  conferred.  Whatever 
the  outside  of  the  dwelling  conveyed  of  neatness  and  comfort,  it  sank 
into  insignificance,  as  compared  with  the  little  parlor  they  were 
ushered  into.  Emm  aline  at  once  apologized  for  the  earliness  of  the 
visit,  and  stated  the  occasion  of  it.  The  poor  woman  received  the 
intimation  with  blushes,  and  modestly  informed  her  friends,  that  her 
husband,  although  but  their  uncle  by  marriage,  had  taken  the  chil- 
dren as  his  own,  and  considered  that  what  would  keep  three  would 
keep  five  ;  that  he  was  young,  steady,  and  had  plenty  to  do ;  that  he 
not  only  considered  it  his  duty  to  support  them,  but  he  was  sure  that 
God,  who  took  away,  could  give,  and  that  already  he  had  had  three 
new  jobs  come  in,  and  never  was  so  busy  before.  And  that  she  on  her 
own  part  was  certain,  they  would  be  better  provided  for  than  ever. 
"  Your  ladyship,"  continued  the  woman,  "  has  already  done  enough, 
and  there  is  others,  that  stand  far  more  in  need  of  your  assistance ; 
which,  if  your  ladyship  will  not  take  amiss,  I  could  name." 

She  did  so. 

"  Well,"  said  Sir  John,  "  your  husband  shall  be  rewarded,  does  he 
do  any  work  for  Oakmote  ?" 

"  No,  Sir  John  ;  his  master  that  he  served  his  time  with  does  it ; 
and  it  would  be  unhandsome  to  think  of  such  a  thing ;  we  should 
never  prosper." 

Sir  John  smiled,  though  he  said  that  her  husband  and  herself  w*ere 
perfectly  correct ;  "  but,"  said  he,  "  perhaps  I  can  give  him  some- 
thing to  do — let  him  call  on  me  to-morrow,  at  eight." 

The  good  woman  curtsied.  ' 

i2 
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"As  regards  the  orphans,''  said  Einmaline,  u  their  schooling  and 
clothing  must  be  under  my  care,  and  at  my  expense,  and  always 
oblige  me  by  letting  me  see  them  as  often  as  it  is  convenient  I 
have  a  duty  to  perform,  but  I  find  that  the  duty  will  be  much  lessened 
by  the  kindness  and  attention  of  their  excellent  aunt."  For  Emma- 
line  saw  the  delicacy  of  the  aunt's  feelings,  and  would  not  rob  her  of 
the  pleasure  she  evidently  had  in  attending  to  the  tender  charges 
intrusted  to  her.  Sir  John,  that  evening,  however,  wrote  instruc- 
tions to  the  elder  Mr.  Rattler,  to  purchase  the  orphans  each  one 
hundred  pounds  in  the  four  pcr-cents ;  to  be  given,  with  interest,  to 
them  when  they  attaiued  their  majority.  The  visiters  were  about  to 
leave,  but,  as  if  by  magic,  the  industrious  housewife  had  placed  a 
little  tray  before  them,  with  each  a  glass  of  birch  wine,  clearer  and 
brighter  than  amber ;  then  she  took  out  of  a  glass  cupboard  a  small 
china-plate  with  some  cakes  on,  and  Sir  John  and  the  ladies  each 
took  one,  and  drank  the  wine,  all  admiring  anew  the  management 
and  politeness  of  their  cottage  hostess. 

Well  then,  now,  whilst  the  party  are  in  pursuance  of  the  objects 
pointed  out  by  this  good  creature,  we  will  poj)  into  the  mart  of  the 
law. 

Jacob  was  just  gone  out,  while  his  master  was  poring  over,  in  as 
secret  a  manner  as  possible,  a  large  bundle  of  papers ;  whatever  the 
papers  contained  is  unknown,  but  they  seemed  to  give  the  most  in- 
tense delight  to  the  twinkling  optics  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"  Oh,  ho ;  all  right ;  nothing  could  be  plainer — but  succeed  in 
this,  and  Miss  Tabernacle — I  speak  in  the  plu-perfect  tense — go  to 
the — no,  that  she  will  not  do  :  well  then,  the  devil  go  to  her — big, 
hig,  hig — and  Jacob,  you  may  finish  your  clerkship  with  him  at  the 
same  time.  America  for  me,  and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  It  must 
succeed — extraordinary  fellow,  wonderful  fellow,  this  Floss.  So  so, 
Sir  John  ;  I  should  like  to  have  a  peep  at  him  ;  he  would  like  to  see 
me  no  doubt ;  no  time  to  be  lost,  I  must  answer  this  at  once — (ting, 
ting) — Jacob." 

"  Yes — hush — there  is  the  gardener  from  Oakmote,  wants  to  see 
you." 

"  Ah,  shew  him  in  then  ;  what  can  he  want,  I  wonder.  Ah,  good 
morning,  sir." 

"  Good  morning,  sir ;  I  have  just  come  to  trouble  you  with  a 
small  bit  of  business,  if  you  are  at  leisure/' 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  I  want  you  to  write  a  letter  respecting  this,"  said  the  new  client, 
handing  to  the  legal  gentleman  a  promissory  note  for  five  and  twenty 
pounds,  drawn  by  John  Plant,  the  aforesaid  gardener.  Upon  whom, 
thinks  the  reader :  upon  no  other  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Milds,  done  in 
the  usual  way,  or  at  least  in  the  way  that  those  things  are  done  in  the 
country,  and  bearing  the  usual  interest.  The  bill  had  been  drawn 
nearly  two  years,  and  only  one  year's  interest  paid,  so  that  it  was 
evidently  time  for  the  gardener  to  be  looking  after  both  it  and  the 
principal. 
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When  little  Sharpwrit  saw  the  instrument,  looked  at  the  stamp, 
and  saw  that  all  was  right,  his  eyes  fairly  watered  with  delight ; 
"  fortune,0  thought  he,  "  never  comes  singly,  and  this  is  almost  as 
good  news  as  the  other  which  I  have  just  now  been  perusing.  Ha, 
I  must  at  once  go  and  shew  this  to  the  Archdeacon.  Mr.  Plant,  I 
suppose  you  don't  care  how  soon  I  hand  you  over  the  amount ;  in 
that  case  perhaps  I  had  better  write  at  once ;  delays — you  know  the 
rest." 

"  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Plant,  "  I  leave  it  entirely  to  you." 

"  You  do  wisely ;  call  in  a  day  or  two  at  furthest,  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  some  information." 

The  gardener  bowed,  and  Mr.  Sharpwrit  at  once  ordered  Jacob  to 
fetch  his  boots  and  saddle  the  pony,  so  impatient  was  he  to  tell  the 
welcome  tidings  to  his  patron. 

The  'Deacon  was  rabbit  shooting,  and  was  somewhat  crusty  at  see- 
ing Sharpwrit  trotting  up  the  carriage  road  just  as  familiarly  as  if  he 
had  been  on  the  highway.  After  the  clerk  had  made  his  bow  to  the 
magistrate,  and  told  him  his  errand,  and  produced  the  bill,  the  frowns 
of  December  gave  place  to  the  broad  sunshine  of  June,  on  the 
'Deacon's  face. 

"  This  is  rare  news,  indeed." 

"  I  thought  your  honor  would  be  pleased  with  it,  and  so  hurried  to 
pay  my  duty  to  you.  There  was  one  thing,  I  also  was  wishful  to 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  about,  and  that  is,  if  your  worship  is 
certain  as  to  the  handwriting  ?" 

"  Oh,  swear  to  it ;  but  to  cure  you  of  all  doubts,  come  and  taste 
my  tap,  and  I  will  shew  you  two  or  three  scrawls  of  his ;  not  but  I 
confess  that  I  am  somewhat  surprised  to  see  an  obligation  of  this  sort, 
as  1  believe  that  of  owing  no  man  a  penny  is  amongst  the  number 
of  the  old  fool's  boasts.  But  I  always  said  he  was  a  sly  old  sinner, 
and  this  shews  it." 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  rectory ;  Sharpwrit  was  shewn  into  the 
housekeeper's  room.  This  rather  mortified  the  little  lawyer,  as 
though  a  man  certainly  not  of  much  pride,  yet  with  deference  to  his 
profession  he  did  think  on  this  occasion,  he  might  have  been  favored 
with  a  sort  of  family  introduction. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  stopped  in  his  cogitations,  by  the  return  of  the 
'Deacon  with  a  bundle  of  papers.  "  Now,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  help  your- 
self ;  perhaps  you  would  like  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese  ?" 

"Here,  papa,"  said  Miss  Betsy,  just  entering,  "here  are  some 
more :  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  handwriting — have  you  heard 
— is  it  true  ?  how  is  Mr.  Sharpwrit  ?  that  this  old  imposter's  visits 
are  tolerated  at  Oakmote  ?"  demanded  Miss  Betsy  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"  Never  away  from  there,  I  assure  vou,  madam  ;  Sir  John  visits 
with  him." 

"  And  of  course,  that  dawdling  protege  of  his — the  celebrated 
beauty." 

"Pooh, — 1  ask  your  pardon,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  as  well 
as  he  could,  after  nearly  choking  himself  with  bread  and  cheese, 
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which  he  was  attempting  to  swallow,  just  as  Miss  Bang  made  the 
unfortunate  allusion  to  the  beauty  of  Emmaline — "  beauty,  excuse 
me,  madam/'  modestly  said  the  lawyer,  "  but  I  have  heard  the  other 
object  of  your  kind  inquiry,  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  say  '  beauty,  indeed, 
no,  if  you  talk  of  real  beauty,  let  me  go  to  the  rectory,  and  not  to 

Oakinote  !'    Indeed,  I  have  heard  hundreds  say " 

"  Ah,  here   is  another — here  "  said    the  'Deacon     finding 

another  evidence  against  the  accepter  of  the  bill." 

"  Well,  never  mind  the  other.  I  must  say,  papa,  you  have  not 
shown  the  greatest  nicety  of  breeding  in  the  world,  in  asking  Mr. 
Sharp  writ  into  this  part  of  the  house  ;  perhaps  you  will  find  yourself 
more  at  ease,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  if  you  will  accompany  me — you  will 
excuse  papa,  but  you  see  his  anxiety  to  serve  you,  made  him  forget 
the  duty  ho  owes  to  your  profession.'* 

"  Madam,  you  do  me  too  much  honor,  I  au»  particularly  happy — 
well,  if  you  wish  it — I  am  more  resolved  than  ever  to  break  yon  old 
dev — madam,  1  follow." 

The  lady  and  Mr.  Sharpwrit  thus  went  out,  leaving  the  'Deacon 
hunting  for  more  specimens  of  the  hand  writing. 

"  So  your  good  lady  is  well  ? — perhaps  this  chair  will  be  more 
comfortable,"  said  Miss  Betsy  handing  him  a  very  easy  one. 

"  Hang  it,"  thought  Sharpwrit,  "  I  must  not  let  yon  old  hag  get 
all  the  merit  of  discovering  the  longitude  at  the  rectory,  she — she's 
that  is  I  believe  she's  very  well,  madam,  but  she  has  been  amongst 
her  friends,  this  last  week  or  two.  D'ye  know  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  help  reverting — pardon  me,  to  the  remark  you  made  just  now, 
about  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady  we  have  named.  Not  but  cer- 
tainly I  have  heard  that  Mr.  Milds — ha,  ha,  did  say  that  she  was  not 
only  the  handsomest  woman  in  the  parish,  but  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  he  thought  what  a  handsome — mind,  madam,  I  had  not  the 
honor  of  being  an  ear  witness  to  the  saying — couple   she  and   Mr. 

llattler,  I  think  thev " 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Betsy  Bang,  her  face  rubifying  as  sud- 
denly as  if  a  red  lamp  had  just  shone  upon  it — "a  most  apt  judge 
no  doubt,  ha,  ha,  had  he  given  an  opinion  as  to  the  flavor  and  qua- 
lity of  a  sample  of  potatos,  1  should  not  at  all  have  doubted  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  judgment;  it's  very  dangerous  such  babbling — and 
you  say  that — but  I  know  that  he  does  go,  and  is  actually  tolerated 
at  Oakinote.  That  Sir  John  is  mad — oh,  by  the  bve,  have  you — it 
certainly  is  almost  too  ridiculous  a  question  to  ask,  but  excuse  me — 
is  there  any  truth  in  the  report,  that  the  heroine  of  whom  we  speak, 
is  in  the  constant  habit  of  asking  monthly  to  a  soiree — ha,  ha — all 
the  young  paupers  in  the  parish  ?*' 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  and  invites  all  the  families  in  the  three  parishes 
to  meet  them." 

"  Do,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  take  another  glass  of  wine." 
"  (I  must  have  her  strangled.)     She,  madam,  but — real  beauty, 
excuse  me,  but  I  would — I  will  say  it,  were  I  out  of  this  room,  that 
real,  radiant  beauty  and  condescension  are  synonymous/1 
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u  Oh,  fie,  Mr.  Sharpwrit ;  were  you  a  single  gentleman  I  should 
Mush  ;  but  no  doubt  that  this  thought  was  inspired  by  the  kind  re- 
ception that  you  met  with  at  Oakmote." 

"Oh,  madam,  pardon " 

"  Aye,  now  Sharpwrit,  here  are  witnesses  enough  to  satisfy  you  ; 
lose  not  a  moment!"  spluttered  the  'Deacon  as  he  entered  the  room. 

"  Lose  not  a  moment,"  said  Miss  Bang  in  a  rage,  "  the  insults 
you  have  met  with  are  trifling  towards  those  your  daughters  are 
destined  to  encounter ;"  and  then  the  young  lady  told  all  that  this 
disgrace-to-his-old-black-coat  had  said  about  the  interesting  couple, 
&c,  &c. 

The  'Deacon  was  so  enraged  at  this  fresh  attack  that  he  apologized 
to  Sharpwrit  for  not  asking  him  actually  to  stay  dinner,  in  order 
that  vengeance  could  be  taken  for  the  accumulated  insults  they  had 
so  often,  and  for  so  long  a  time  groaned  under.  Sharpwrit  accepted 
the  apology,  and  hastened  off  as  fast  as  the  pony  would  carry  him, 
to  intimate  to  Mr.  Milds  his  hostile  intentions.  Ho  wrote  and  sent 
the  interesting  missile  in  the  usual  way,  that  is,  taking  care  that  the 
time  specified  in  the  "  unless"  should  be  nicely  over,  before  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  could  receive  the  intimation.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  had 
had  some  serious  debates  whether  he  should  send  him  a  "precursor," 
at  all ;  but  considering  that  the  Clod's  affair  had  scarcely  subsided, 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  write  first.  "  Not/'  thought  little  Sharp- 
writ,  "  as  I  think  their  is  any  imminent  danger  of  the  old  parson 
discovering  to  his  new  lriends  at  Oakmote  the  amusing  fact,  that  he 
has  taken  up  money  from  their  gardener — hig,  hig.  However,  I  will 
write ;  and  then  to  the  other  glorious  business.  1  perhaps  shall  have 
to  write  to  his  new  patron  before  long.  If  I  should — oh,  I  shall — I 
can — should  there  be  no  other  way,  afford  to  purchase  a  divorce,  and 
marry  Miss  Bang — grand  !  (ting,  ting,  ting)  Jacob." 
Aye." 

Taken  your  mistress  her  porridge?" 
Aye." 
Throw  the  spoon  in  your  face?" 

"  Noa." 

"What  then?" 

"Pot,  porridge,  and  au,  and  scawded  me  shocking,  only  they  was 
coudt  I  took  care  of  that  afore  I  went,  I  expected  it,  she  begins  to 
suspect  I  am  not  her  friend." 

"Much  of  the  whisky  drunk?'* 

"Abeaut  hauf,  I  put  a  stick  in  at  the  bung  hole,  and  I  should 
think  so." 

"  Surely  to  heaven,  a  whole  cask,  forty  gallons,  eleven  over-proof, 
ought  to  do  it — desperate  speculation,  ruinous  if  it  does  not  succeed. 
Did  you  lock  the  door  ?  There  is  no  chance  of  her  getting  through 
the  slates,  is  there,  think  you  ?  as  I  am  certain  that  her  next  friend 
does  not  know  but  what  she  is  on  a  visit  to  her  relations — '  what  an 
unhappy  man  I  am,'  and  'poor  fellow,  what  he  must  have  suffered, 
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when  they  ascertain  that  she  has  been  carrying  on  these — disgrace- 
ful practices,  and  I  in  delicacy  to  her  reputation,  in  pity  to  her  un- 
happy infirmities  never  told  a  word,  never  breathed — never,  never." 
And  then  Jacob  and  his  master  both  got  their  pocket  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eves  and  bellowed  forth  their  sorrows  in  doleful  unison,  and 
then  both  cracked  out  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  that  lasted  for  five 
minutes. 

"  Stay,  I  must  goo-ah  and  hoid  mysel — say  I'm  eaut  on  bisiness, 
yon's  oud  M'Laughlan  coming  up  th(  broo,  and  he'll  be  wanting  uY 
first  payment  for  ill*  watch." 

"Do,  for  the  reputation  of  the  parish,  Jacob,  improve  your  phrase- 
ology— cut." 


CHAPTER  LVIL 


Mr.  Rattler,  and  Mr.  Bowling,  as  well  as  Mr.  Pilcher,  had  had  many 
debates  as  to  whether  it  would  be  prudent  as  well  as  delicate,  to  shew 
to  Sir  John  Landrose,  the  hints  contained  in  Floss'  communication, 
respecting  the  existence  of  his  nephew,  and  the  consequent  risk  there 
might  be  of  his  losing  his  estate.  Although  the  circumstance  was 
somewhat  of  the  nicest,  still  it  was  thought  advisable  to  shew  Sir 
John  the  whole,  and  lot  him  act  as  he  thought  proper. 

After  the  worthy  baronet  had  looked  over  such  parts  as  immediately 
concerned  him,  he  returned  the  communication,  with  simply  saying 
that  it  was  not  impossible,  certainly,  but  he  thought  it  almost  so. 
"But"  continued  he  considerably  affected,  "  I  never  related  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  death  of  my 'eldest  brother,  and  the  supposed  death 
of  his  only  child,  a  son.  My  brother,  as  your  father  Mr.  Rattler 
may  have  informed  you,  for  he  was  one  of  the  mortgagees  on  some 
property  that  should  have  been  my  sisters',  was  living  in  the  most 
reckless  extravagance,  it  was  also  perceived  that  the  attorney  who 
had  made  my  honored  father's  will,  was  become  more  frequently  a 
visiter  at  Land  rose  Castle,  thau  was  thought  cither  fitting  or  prudent, 
as  there  had  ever  been  from  the  day  of  my  father's  death  up  to  that 
hour,  whispers  and  sometimes  out-talkings  as  to  the  villany  which  must 
have  been  played  with  my  father's  will,  as  it  was  known  to  all  that 
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my  oldest  brother  was,  if  not  bated  by  my  father  for  his  dissipated 
and  brutal  habits,  at  least  shunned  by  him,  who  was  in  every  way 
the  very  extreme  of  all  reverssness,  to  such  ungentlemanly  and  dis- 
graceful conduct.  My  sisters  were  his  idols,  and  I  was  greatly 
beloved  by  that  best  of  men;  guess  then  the  surprise  of  all  when  his 
will  came  to  be  read,  that  not  only  the  Landrose  estate,  which  was 
entailed  of  course,  and  so  could  not  possibly  be  altered,  but  all  his 
vast  property  with  the  exception  of  a  few  paltry  thousands  to  my 
sisters,  and  a  small  property  to  myself,  was  willed  to  my  eldest  brother. 
The  will  simply  expressing  as  a  reason  for  this  extraordinary  conduct, 
the  testator's  wish  that  an  old  peerage  which  once  belonged  to  the 
family  should,  if  practicable,  be  renewed,  and  in  the  event  of  its  be- 
ing so,  the  testator  was  of  opinion,  that  the  vast  properties  left,  would 
no  more  than  suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  this  baronial  title. 

"And  here,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say,"  continued  Sir  John,  "tif 
this  nephew  of  mine  were  to  come  to  light,  which,  as  God  has  been 
merciful  to  me,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  see,  as  he  was  a  most 
amiable  and  talented  boy,  he  could  but  take  the  property  I  have  de- 
scribed as  entailed ;  the  rest  the  real  will  showed,  that  to  a  farthing 
every  thing  was  willed  to  myself  and  my  beloved  sisters  ;  so  that  let 
him  come  ;  he  shall  have  a  most  hearty  welcome  ;  and  oh,  that  he 
could.  But,  gentlemen,  I  doubt  it,  and  I  think  you  will  when  I 
give  you  the  whole  circumstances  relating  to  the  dreadful  event. 

"  It  would  seem  then,  from  all  that  could  be  gathered  at  the  in- 
quest of  my  unhappy  brother,  and  from  some  events  since  that,  the 
attorney  whom  I  have  just  spoken  of,  kept  the  original  will,  in  order 
the  better  to  enforce  the  annual  payment,  which  he  was  to  receive 
from  the  possessor  of  the  results  of  these  infamous  forgeries ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  money  not  being  regularly  paid,  the  lawyer  who 
had  long  left  that  country,  and  sojourned — indeed,  no  one  exactly 
knew  where — had  returned  to  Landrose  Castle ;  rather  an  unwel- 
come visiter,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  but  one  armed  with  immediate 
dispossession  ;  and,  therefore,  one  that  must  be  civilly  treated,  out 
wardly  at  least. 

"After  a  variety  of  attempts  to  satisfy  the  visiter,  Sir  Godfrey 
(my  brother),  suggested  that  there  should  be  another  fall  of  timber; 
the  attorney  at  once  said  that  that  was  impracticable,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Landrose  estate,  all  the  rest  had  been  stripped  to 
the  very  hedges,  and  the  Landrose  estate  could  not  be  touched  until 
the  heir  should  arrive  at  maturity  ;  he  would  then  have  the  power  to 
agree  to  such  a  proceeding,  because  he  was  the  last  tenant  in  the 
entail.  My  brother  said  that  he  was  not  afraid  of  any  injunction, 
and  his  son  should  sign.  The  question  then  became — what  was  the 
price  to  be  for  the  relinquishment  of  the  will?  The  forger  boldly 
demanded  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  then  it  should  be  burned. 
My  brother  pretended  to  agree  to  this  enormous  demand,  saying  it 
was  best  to  be  out  of  fear  at  once.  Well,  an  agreement  was  soon 
drawn  up  for  my  nephew  to  sign,  which  on  being  called  into  their 
presence  he  did  immediately     Ilis  suspicions  had  long  been  roused 
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from  the  drunken  threats  of  his  father,  and  horrible  out-bursts,  in 
which  he  had  repeatedly  told  his  son  that  he  could  not  only  turn 
him  out  a  beggar,  but  he  could  brand  him  through  the  world  as  the 
son  of  a  hanged  felon.  This  awful  night  the  unhappy  youth  was 
resolved  to  listen  and  discover  if  possible  what  these  closetings  and 
tremblings  of  his  father  meant,  for  he  perceived  that  he  labored 
under  the  greatest  excitement  ever  since  the  stranger  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  house.  Being  a  studious  youth,  and  of  remarkably 
quiet  and  unobtrusive  habits,  he  managed  with  a  fellow  student,  in 
whom  he  reposed  his  misgivings,  to  listen  to  all  that  was  said. 
Brandy  had  been  ordered  into  the  room,  and  Sir  Godfrey  and  the 
attorney  drank  like  mad  men,  or  rather,  like  bad  men,  over  the  com- 
mission of  bad  deeds.  After  the  liquor  began  to  take  effect,  Sir 
Godfrey  began  to  upbraid  the  other  with  his  rogueries,  and  told  him 
that  after  all  he  did  not  suppose  he  need  care  a  pin  for  him,  for  he 
could  easily  assert  that  he  had  held  the  estates  in  ignorance  of  the 
forgery. 

"  The  other  drily  told  him  that  he  might,  but  for  two  or  three 
little  documents  in  the  baronet's  own  handwriting,  consisting  of 
letters,  agreements,  &c,  and  then  he  laughed  at  the  other's  stu- 
pidity. This  roused  Sir  Godfrey;  he  called  him  scoundrel,  and 
impostor,  boldly  defied  him,  and  signified  his  intention  of  openly 
doing  so  the  next  day. 

"  The  lawyer,  to  humble  his  victim,  pulled  out  the  awful  instru- 
ment and  some  other  papers ;  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
broil  a  third  hand  rushed  between  them,  grasped  at  the  documents, 
secured  some  entire,  and  some  fragments  of  other  papers,  and  with 
them  fled.  This  outrageous  act  roused  the  belligerents  to  a  sense  of 
their  terrible  situation. 

"  The  attorney  shouted  out,  '  arouse  yoirrself,  Sir  Godfrey,  or  we 
are  both  gibbeted.'  The  knight,  on  hearing  this-,  took  down  his 
pistols,  and  with  his  brother  in  guilt  pursued  the  daring  and  myste- 
rious delinquent.  The  night  was  somewhat  dark,  but  still  there  was 
light  enough  to  see  the  form  pass  through  the  drawing-room  window, 
and  wend  its  way  down  the  grounds  to  a  river  which  ran  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  student  also  pursued  them,  but  not 
knowing  the  locality  so  well,  got  lost  in  the  road;  he  made,  however, 
a  part  of  the  beach,  and  soon  saw  a  figure  rounding  at  some  distance 
below  the  promontory  on  which  he  stood.  The  figure  was  evidently 
making  for  a  boat  that  lay  a  little  further,  fastened  simply  with  a 
small  anchor  in  the  sand,  and  had  just  neared  it  when  his  pursuers 
came  up.  A  confusion  of  voices  was  soon  heard ;  he  then  saw  a 
flash,  and  soon  heard  the  report  of  a  shot,  and  afterwards  distinctly 
heard,  '  Oh  father,  I  did  it  to  save  you,  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my 
dear  uncle  and  aunts  for  you ;  oh,  what  have  you  done  ?'  Another 
scuffle  then  ensued,  and  in  a  second  another  shot ;  but  ere  the  un- 
happy witness  of  this  terrible  tragedy  could  near  the  place,  the  boat 
was  at  a  distance,  and  nothing  to  be  found. 
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"He  at  once  returned  to  the  castle  and  got  assistance.  The 
whole  family — or  at  least  such  as  were  fitting  from  sobriety,  for  the 
household  of  my  brother,  like  all  such  unhappy  sinners,  was  of 
the  most  drunken  and  disorderly  description — went  to  the  beach, 
and  soon  found  their  wretched  master,  lying  with  his  face  in  his  own 
blood.  His  head  was  dreadfully  shattered,  and  he  was  quite  dead. 
They  then  sought  until  it  was  daybreak  for  their  young  master,  and 
were  joined  at  an  early  hour  by  the  whole  neighborhood,  rich  and 
poor,  for  he  was  beloved  by  all ;  indeed  their  love  for  him  was  much 
greater  than  the  disgust  they  entertained  for  his  wicked  and  unna- 
tural father.  All  they  found,  however,  of  that  singularly  unfortunate 
young  man,  was  his  hat,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  was  picked  up, 
lower  down  the  river,  a  pocket  handkerchief,  which  was  identified  as 
his,  and  a  portion  of  the  torn  papers  which  I  now  have. 

"  The  most  rigid  search  was  made  for  the  detested  stranger,  but 
without  the  slightest  effect;  and  indeed,  I  believe, he  has  never  been 
heard  of  from  that  day  to  this;  though  now  I  recollect,  there  were 
reports,  but  I  did  not  think  them  of  sufficient  importance  to  search 
more  closely  into  them,  as  it  was  only  reported,  I  believe,  by  some 
returned  convicts,  that  he  had  been  seen  in  New  South  Wales ;  and 
now  from  what  you  tell  me,  gentlemen,  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
it.  The  river  was  dragged  for  the  body  of  my  unhappy  nephew  for 
months,  still  nothing  more  was  found.  The  general  impression  how- 
ever was,  that  his  miserable  father  had  shot  him,  not  knowing  who 
he  was,  and  afterwards  blew  out  his  own  brains.  The  attorney,  pro- 
bably, to  get  the  papers  from  the  young  man,  and  to  have  more  time 
for  this  purpose,  got  him  into  the  boat,  and  when  in  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  cast  him  over. 

"  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  the  youth  might  not  be  quite  dead, 
and  so  in  order  to  destroy,  as  he  thought  all  evidence,  the  monster 
drowned  him ;  be  it  as  it  may,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  the  young 
man  is  no  more.  And  oh,  that  it  were  not  so.  I  say  again,  that 
his  death  was  caused,  through  attempting  to  serve  me  and  my  sis- 
ters ;  and  I  think,  gentlemen,  that  neither  I,  nor  they,  are  so 
lost  to  common  humanity,  as  not  to  welcome  him  heartily,  to  the 
hearth  of  his  first,  and  his  own  home.  No,  gentlemen,  of  that  I 
should  be  too  happy.  But  as  to  any  counterfeit,  although  it  is  a 
great  number  of  years  since  I  saw  him,  his  father- whilst  living  in- 
terdicting most  carefully,  any  communication  between  us,  yet  I  think 
I  should  know  him — and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think  not,  that 
others  will.  I  must  go  and  tell  my  sister  your  news,  as  1  know  she 
would  be  as  happy  as  myself.  I  never  regarded  fortune,  only  -as  a 
means  to  do  good ;  I  am  convinced  that  the  estate  could  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  a  better  steward  than  that  of  its  lawful  possessor.  In 
other  respects,  I  have  much  more  than  my  share  of  this  world's  ef- 
fects, and  I  never  looked  upon  his  estate,  only  as  one  that  I  held  in 
trust." 

"  O,  Sir  John,  can  any  thing  more  be  made  out  of  the  Clod's 
affair  ?" 
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"  None,  Mr.  Rattler,  my  attorney  has  relinquished  it  as  hopeless.'' 
"You  will  have  no  objection,  Sir  John,  then  if  we  try  ?"  said  Mr. 

Rattler. 

"  None,"  replied  Sir  John  emphatically,   •'  I  entrust  it  to  yonr 

care,  gentlemen." 


CHAPTER  LVIII. 


We  dare  say  the  reader  will  like  to  hear  how  his  old  friend  and  com- 
panion, Mr.  Milds,  is  getting  on,  and  now  that  he  is  fairly  in  the 
clutches  or  rather  fangs  of  the  'Deacon's  protege,  how  he  acted.  We 
think  it  will  be  found  that  he  acted  in  the  way  all  honest  men  should 
act.  The  instant  he  received  an  intimation  of  the  gardener's  inten- 
tion, through  the  instrumentality  of  his  solicitor,  he  waited  upon  the 
said  instrument,  and  that  too  with  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  house — 
eight  pounds. 

Jacob  saw  the  reverend  defendant,  coming  at  a  slow,  jiggling  pace, 
in  his  old  shandry,  and  so  prepared  his  master  for  his  arrival. 

"  Let  him  wait  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  will  bring  him  to 
better  terms ;  mind,  and  tell  him,  what  a  fine  brace  of  hares  the 
'Deacon  has  sent  me,  it  will  impress  him." 

"  By  gew,  that's  grond,  aw  toud  my  fey ther  last  neet,  that  we  had 
instructions  against  him,  and  he  said  this  mornin,  that  he  was  so 
over  joyed,  that  he  forgot  for  to  say  his  prayers,  and  couldn't  sleep ; 
he  also  says  that  if  you'll  manage  to  sell  him  up,  hell  do  bout  for 
you,  and  yon  knows  that's  a  good  deal — prove  admissions— -swear 
he's  served  declarations,  when  he  hasn't — he's  here,"  said  Jacob,  run- 
ning out. 

"  I  am  convinced  I'm  right,  he  is  the  very  fellow;  and  if  that  was 
not  he  I  saw  crossing  the  town-field,  I  never  saw  him ;  though  very 
differently  dressed,  still  it  was  the  fellow.  He  has  found  out  where 
I  reside ;  how  the  devil  he  has  done  it  I  don't  know,  because  when  I 
left  Lancaster  I  was  as  silent  as  death  as  to  where  I  intended  to 
sojourn.  This  place  I  thought  snug  enough — oh,  from  the  law  list, 
and  yet  there  are  plenty  of  my  name  in  the  profession  ;  but  still  I 
am  convinced  it  is  the  same.     I  told  him  over  and  over  again  that  I 
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had  not  seen  his  papers ;  swore  it ;  yet  he  never  seemed  as  if  he  be- 
lieved me.  If  he  should  come  I  will  be  better  friends  with  him 
than  ever,  until  the  grand  opportunity.  Could  I  get  the  'Deacon  to 
join  me — ha,  that  would  he  dangerous.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever ;  he  would  do  any  thing  to  revenge  himself  on  the  old  black 
knight  of  Oakinote,  particularly  if  young  Adolphus  Bang  is  not  the 
accepted  of  his  adopted  daughter.  And  if  I  am  not  mad,  I  think 
there  is  about  as  much  chance  for  him  as  there  would  be  for  me. 
No,  no ;  that  dashing  genius  who  nearly  rode  over  me  the  other 
evening  is  the  man.  Should  the  'Deacon  meet  with  a  disappoint- 
ment there,  his  revenge  will  stop  nowhere,  and  at  nothing;  besides 
it  will  be  a  double  disappointment,  as  he  expects  the  same  sprig  to 
many  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  (ha,  ha,)  Miss  Betsy  Bang. 
Well,  we  must  wait ;  whilst  I  keep  your  papers  I  apprehend  there 
cannot  be  much  done  without  me,  in  any  way ;  this  is  my  last  grand 
hit — (ting,  ting,  ting).  Oh,  good  morning,  sir;  Mr.  Milds,  I 
believe  ?" 
.  "  At  your  service." 

"  Very  unpleasant  piece  of  business,  Mr.  Milds,  but  I  trust  that 
you  are  come  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  it.  The  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Milds — but  a  working  man,  an  industrious  man,  Mr.  Milds — 
about  to  enter  into  a  small  speculation,  and  must  have  his  money." 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  he  cannot  wait  a-little,  but  perhaps  at  your 
intercession  he  will  be  a  little  more  lenient;  I  have  brought  eight 
pounds,  and  I  do  hope  that  it  will  induce  him  to  stay  proceedings 
against  me,  until  I  pay  the  rest,  which  I  pledge  myself  shall  be 
shortly." 

"  You  may  rely,  my  dear  sir,  that  no  effort  of  mine  shall  be  want- 
ing to  induce  him  to  act  leniently;  nothing  would  please  me  so  much. 
There,  sir ;  there  is  the  receipt  on  account." 

"  I  am  obliged — I  trust  no  further  proceedings  will  be  taken 
without  apprising  me,  as  law  expenses  would  be  ruinous  just  now. 
Perhaps  you  will  not  take  it  offensively  if  I  ask  you  to  pledge  your- 
self to  that." 

"  Oh,  most  distinctly." 

"  Sir,  I  take  leave." 

"  My  deal*  sir,  good  morning — Jacob,  did  you  hear  that  ?" 

"  Reather-  - '  perhaps  you'll  not  take  it  offensively' — ho,  ho,  get 
out  the  writ ;  my  feyther  will  swear  he  delivered  the  declaration — 
judgment  goes  by  default,  and  then  we  walk  in  by  chance,  and  take 
a  seat  in  the  parson's  two-armed  chair.  Your  fortin's  made  with  the 
'Deacon." 

"  Less  talk,  Jacob— how  is  the  whisky  getting  on  ?  Eh,  yon's- 
M'Laughlan,  say  I  am  not  in,  Jacob." 

"Not  I,  by  gew;  he's  one  of  his  young  men  with  him;  he's 
comin  to  get  an  admission  abeaut  th'  watch ;  he  seemed  unyeasy  the 
last  time  he  was  here.  I'm  off;  I'll  go  and  hoid  mysel  in  the  praty 
hole."  And  Jacob  did,  leaving  his  master  to  battle  it  out  as  best  he 
could.     Mr.  M'Laughlan  had  begun  to  suspect  the  intentions  of 
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both  Sharpwrit  and  his  flourishing  pupil ;  he  knew,  however,  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  secret  that  would  bring  both  a  little  to.  We 
do  not  mean  the  affair  of  the  Clods ;  in  that  he  knew  he  should  be 
defeated,  as  he  had  already  gathered  from  the  doctor,  that  when  he 
(M'Laughlau)  had  presented  his  debts  to  Sharpwrit  for  collection, 
that  of  Clod's  was  "  ticked"  as  not  being  paid ;  from  this  and  a  few 
other  symptoms  he  began  to  see  that  he  had  a  far  deeper  customer 
to  manage  in  the  person  of  the  village  lawyer,  than  he  at  first 
imagined.  It  was  in  consequence  of  these  suspicions  that  Mr. 
M'Laughlan  called  upon  the  doctor,  and  by  the  way  of  a  feeler,  or 
rather  a  fearer,  he  just  commenced  by  telling  the  thriving  apothe- 
cary, that  he  understood  it  was  the  intention  of  the  parish  authorities 
to  "  enqueer''  into  the  cause  of  the  great  increase  in  the  township's 
charges  for  coroner's  inquests,  post-mortem  examinations,  and  the 
rest. 

At  hearing  this  the  surgeon  turned  sickly,  and  the  wife  nearly 
dropped  her  tea-cup. 

"  Na,  na,  dinna  be  afeard ;  it's  weel  that  you  have  a  hint  on  it  in 
time ;  it's  also  fortunate  that  your  neebour  the  lawyer  lives  so  near, 
because  it  may  be  advisable,  after  first  paying  my  accoont  of  course, 
that,  I  shall  at  once  look  for — to  mak  a  deed  of  settlement  of  au 
ye've  got  here  to  your  beloved  wife  and  family,  becos  in  the  event  of 
a  felony  been  proved,  it's  au  forfeited  to  the  croon,  a  serious  thing." 

"  And  oh,  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  do  you  really  think  there  is  a  neces- 
sity for ?     O  Lord,"  said  the  wife — the  husband  could  eat  no 

more. 

"  I  dinna  ken  whether  there  may  or  not,  but  you  had  better  consult 
your  coadjutor,  your  partner — I'll  not  say  in  crime,  the  Lord  forbid 
I  should  say  it  until  a  jury  has,  and  then  there  would  be  nae  great 
risk.  But  if  you're  going  over,  just  say  that  I  am  going  a  leetel 
further  on  some  important  business,  but  I  will  be  there  in  the  coorse 
of  an  hoor  or  twa,  when  he  will  be  so  guid  as  to  have  my  accoont 
made  oot  and  squared.  Tell  him  to  have  it  ready ;  at  the  same  time 
you  will  not  wonder  when  I  say,  1  must  tak  back  with  me  the  money 
for  the  black  cloth  had  for  you  and  your  wife,  as  weel  as  the  children's 
jackets — here's  your  accoont.  It  will  be  a  tarrible  thing  if  they  find 
you  have  been  halving.  Guid  morning,  for  the  preesent.  There," 
said  the  considerate  Scotchman  to  his  assistant,  "  if  the  dose  of  fear 
I  hae  give  them  only  operates  as  weel  with  the  lawyer  as  it  does  with 
the  doctor,  I  shall  hae  au  reet  and  street;  you  see  I  touched  the  reet 


vein." 


The  assistant  said  there  could  be  "nae  doot,"  and  away  they  both 
trudged.  The  doctor  at  once  ran  across  to  his  legal  friend,  and  there 
found  him  engaged,  which  doubled  both  his  suspense  and  agony- 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  granting  an  audience  to  the  gardener  of  Oak- 
mote,  Mr.  Plant,  respecting  Mr.  Mild's  promissory  note.  Sharp- 
writ  was  most  anxious  to  know  if  the  family  of  Oakmote  knew  any- 
thing about  the  transaction,  and  being  answered  in  the  negative 
asked  if  Sir  John  knew  any  thing,  and  was  again  gratified  with  the 
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same  auswer.  The  gardener  seemed  rather  disappointed  ;  however, 
when  he  heard  his  dehtor  had  been,  in  answer  to  the  letter,  but  had 
not  paid  one  single  penny,  on  the  contrary,  had,  with  the  impudence 
of  poverty  itself,  asked  for  more  time,  without  even  naming  interest. 

This  information  so  enraged  the  gardener  that  he  ordered  Sharp- 
writ  to  issue  a  writ  at  once,  which  Mr.  Sharp  writ  promised  to  do,  as 
in  duty  bound. 

Mr.  Plant  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  when  he  bethought  him,  he 
had  a  small  present  for  the  lady  of  his  legal  adviser,  this  consisted 
of  a  very  fine  jack,  of  about  five  pounds.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  accepted 
the  present  himself,  and  thanked  Mr.  Plant  in  the  name  of  his  lady, 
and  also  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  fineness  and  beauty  of  the 
fish,  concluding  that  he  was  not,  until  then,  aware,  that  that  part  of 
the  country  afforded  such  splendid  specimens  of  that  delicacy  to  the 
epicure's  table.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  soon  undeceived,  by  being  told 
that  one  pond  at  Oakmote  produced,  at  least  hundreds  of  such. 

"  No  one,  of  course,  allowed  to  angle  there  ?"  said  the  lawyer 
feelerlv. 

"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  the  gardener,  "  I  can  give  a  day's  sport  to 
any  one  whom  I  like,  not  so  careful  as  all  that,  no,  no." 

"  Indeed,  now  of  all  things  I  should  like  a  day's  angling,  where 
such  game  as  this  is  to  be  met  with.'' 

"  And  I  am  sure  nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure :  you 
must  bring  good  tackle,  and  some  one  with  you,  who  can  use  the 
landing  net." 

"  O,  Jacob,  the  very  thing,  I  will  give  him  a  holiday." 

"  Well  then,  if  Thursday  will  suit  you,  it  will  me,  and  we  shall 
be  more  quiet,  as  all  the  family  or  nearly  so,  I  believe  are  going  to 
spend  a.  fate  sham  peter,  I  think  they  call  it,  which  is  going  to  be 
given  on  a  gTand  scale  at  Lord  Grin's;  not  that  that  makes  any 
odds,  but  we  shall  be  more  quiet  as  I  said." 

"  Exactly  so,  beautiful !  perhaps  Mr.  Plant,  you  will  take  a  glass 
of  whisky  ?  we  have  some  very  good  in  the  house,  and  plenty  of  it, 
a  quarter  cask,  I  believe." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged,  but  my  time  is  up,  at  present,  but  I 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  if  you  like — if  you  fancy  such  a  thing, 
you  can  just  bring  a  flask  of  it  with  you,  111  find  some  prime  cold 
water,  ha,  ha,  good  morning — on  Thursday  ?" 

"  Hig,  hig,  capital,  with  all  my  heart — on  Thursday,  good  morn- 
ing, my  dear  sir,"  and  he  honored  Mr.  Plant's  hard  hand,  with  en- 
folding it  in  both  of  his  soft  ones,  and  Mr.  Plant  felt  so  honored, 
that  he  has  talked  of  it  (occasionally)  ever  since. 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Plant  got  fairly  out,  than  the  impatient  and 
miserable  doctor  forced  himself  in,  with  a  face  as  dismal  as  the  one 
he  had  last  post-mortemized.  He  soon  communicated  the  cause  of 
his  fears  to  his  ally,  and  also  the  request  of  Mr.  M*  Laugh  Ian.  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  was  sufficiently  terrified  to  add  fuel  to  the  other's  fears. 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  said  he  would  undertake  all  responsibility  himself, 
and  exonerate  the  doctor,  by  giving  him  a  written  order,  on  each  oc- 
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casion,  drawn  out  then,  dated  from  the  books,  filed,  and    fly-dirtied 
for  the  purpose,  if  he  in  return  would  do  him  a  little  favor. 

"  Most  willingly,"  said  the  somewhat  relieved  doctor. 

"  And  make  your  fortune  besides." 

"What  is  it?"  said  the  anxious  doctor,  fearing  the  alternative 
might  be  a  little  too  severe.  "  I  have  got  five  pounds  in  the  house, 
but  I  must  pay  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  or  I." 

"  Pooh,  pooh,  I  want  none  of  your  five  pounds — I  have  a  secret ; 
nay,  I  am  not  afraid  of  your  telling  it  again,  Miss  Bang  has  fallen 
in  lovo  with  me — despondingly  so — I  am  a  miserable  man.  Now,  my 
dear  friend,  what  will  you  think,  when  I  tell  you  that  my  wife  is  not 
from  home  !  I  say  is  not ;  although,  even  to  your  lady,  and  every  one 
else  of  my  most  dear  friends,  I  have  been  obliged  to  give  it  out  that 
she  was  so ;  but  no,  she  has  been  in  a  state  of  helpless  drunkenness 
those  six  weeks.  I  am  obliged  to  let  her  have — set  fire  to  the  house 
else — remember  the  horrid  face  I  had — all  because  I  would  not  let 
her  drink  it  by  quarts — she  is  at  the  third — at  the  third  quarter-cask 
of  over-proof  whisky,  nor  can  I  hide  my  disgrace  any  longer — nay,  I 
think  she  is  sinking  under  it.  I  must  then  have  her  medical  attend- 
ance, at  whatever  risk  of— of  excuse  me,  but — in  short,  if  you  will  re- 
lieve her  from  all  earthly  ailments  in  three  weeks  from  this  day,  I 
will  undertake  to  free  you  from  all  responsibility  in  the  inquest  busi- 
ness— be  a  row  though,  I  dare  say,  however,  here  is  my  hand- 
should  I  marry  Miss  Bang,  I'll  appoint  you  surgeon  to  the  rectory, 
and  who  dare  inquire  into  post-mortems  then,  I  should  like  to  know 
— is  it  a  bargain  ?" 

"  It  is,"  gladly  retunied  the  other,  "  you  are  sure  you  can  pull  me 
through  ?" 

"  Tut,  tut,  leave  it  to  me — now  you  see  I  want  none  of  your  fives ; 
no,  no,  you  will  see  your  patient — oh,  you  had  better  see  her.  Jacob, 
tell  Ann  to  shew  the  doctor  to  your  mistress.  If  I  make  the  other, 
and  there  is  no  doubt — I  am  certain  about  these  papers — no  doubt, 
Miss  Bang  will  be  too  happy  to  catch  me,  and  as  to  the  doctor  he 
would  sooner  poison  a  market  town,  than  run  the  risk  of  standing  be- 
fore an  old  gentleman,  with  a  red  gown  on,  edged  with  cat  skin, 
and  supported  on  his  right  and  left  by  way  of  giving  dignity  to  the 
scene,  by  a  couple  of  the  Oakmote  tenantry  dressed  as  javelin  men. 
Ah,  by  the  bye,  I  believe  old  Bowling,  is  to  be  high  sheriff  next 
year.  Bravo,  all  will  be  right,  to-night  I  must  concoct  the  final 
arrangements." 


CHAPTER  LIX. 


"  There,"  said  Mr.  Bowling  as  be  met  his  young  friend  Mr.  Rattler, 
just  as  they  were  going  into  the  hall,  in  obedience  to  the  breakfast 
bell,  "I  think  I  can  do  something  for  your  old  friends;  I  have  just 
received  an  intimation  that  one  of  my  oldest  tenants  has  come  to  a 
very  heavy  fortune  through  the  death  of  an  aged  uncle  in  London ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  he  is  going  to  give  up  his  fann  for  the  pur- 
pose of  living  at  an  estate  of  his  own  in  South  Hampshire ;  I  should 
have  been  most  sorry  to  part  with  them,  as  his  family  and  he  have 
been  there  for  more  than  a  century ;  but  as  it  will  now  enable 
me  to  give  it  to  the  Clods,  and  as  the  land  is  in  the  most  admirable 
condition,  I  consider  it  is  at  once  a  fortune  for  them :  as  to  the 
stock,  I  do  not  know  how  that  may  be.*' 

"  Oh,  my  ever  dear  friend,  do  not  name  that,  I  will  give  them  a 
little  assistance  in  that  way  ;  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  this  news  has 
made  me  too  happy  to  eat  my  breakfast ;  I  will,  with  your  permis- 
sion, at  once  go  and  carry  the  welcome  tidings ;  oh,  it  will  be  such 
happiness  to  see  Mrs.  Clod's  face,  poor  woman,  I  must  be  the 
bearer.  I  must  also  trespass  upon  your  goodness  to  order  me  out 
the  gig  and  black  cob,  as  Sir  John,  Jim,  and  I,  have  had  some  very 
learned  disputes,  so  whilst  I  am  in  the  neighborhood  I  will  bring 
that  noble  man,  Mr.  Milds,  to  settle  them."  And  Mr.  Rattler  shook 
both  hands  of  his  father's  old  friend  for  two  minutes. 

"  Well,  well,  but  do  not  be  in  such  a  hurry ;  get  your  breakfast, 
boy,  aye,  young  blood — I  have  had  a  letter  from  your  father  this 
morning." 

"  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons ;  I  have  also  had  one,  and  another 
from  the  most  beloved  of  mothers,  both  of  whom,  as  well  as  my 
sister,  beg  most  kindly  to  be  remembered  to  you,  sir,  and  to  thank 
you  most  heartily  for  the  hospitality  and  goodness  that  you  have 
extended  to  their  son  and  brother." 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha ;  well,  why  don't  they  come  down  and  thank  me  per- 
sonally ?  it  is  as  little  a  return  as  they  could  make ;  however,  I  will 
not  be  put  off  this  way  for  ever." 

"  Mr.  Bowling,  sir,  I "  still  holding  the  old  gentleman  by  the 

hand,  and  looking  him  earnestly  in  the  face,  "  there  is  another  sub- 
ject, I " 

"  Any  subject  you  like,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  enter  upon.'' 

"  This  is  the  most  important  that  1  can  touch,  as  affects  my  own 
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happiness  ;  I  must  say  that  life  itself  hath  not  an  unit  of  its  claims. 
As  it  regards  yours  and  those  whom  you  love,  far,  I  know,  beyond 
existence,  it  is  I  think  of  equal  importance.  I  would,  sir,  then  I 
would — oh  sir,  do  conceive  what  I  would  say  to  you — the  fear  of  even 
a  pause  to  my  request  deprives  me  of  volition." 

"  My  dear  young  friend,  do  be  calm,  I  will  not  pretend  to  mis- 
understand you,  nor  would  for  a  moment  unnecessarily  give  pain. 
For  to  a  heart  so  susceptible,  feeling,  and  honorable  as  your  own, 
such  behavior  were  as  disingenuous,  as  it  would  be  unworthy  of  oar 
long  friendship,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  viewed  your 
conduct  ever  since  vou  have  honored  Oakmote  with  a  visit.  There 
is  no  gentleman,  I  know,  that  my  dear  son,  my  only  son,  would  take 
by  the  hand  and  call  brother  so  soon  as  yourself — there  is  none  that 
I  would  prefer  as  an  addition  to  my  family ;  but  this  I  have  to  observe, 
that  as  1  have  the  highest  possible  opinion  of  the  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion of  my  daughters,  I  leave  this,  the  most  important  of  all 
earthly  considerations  to  themselves  entirely;  consequently,  though 
in  every  point  of  view  I  think  a  better  choice  could  not  be  made, 
still,  as  the  advantage  is  all  on  our  side,  I  would  on  no  consideration 
listen  to  any  serious  proposal  until  your  worthy  father  is  made  a 
party  to  the  whole." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  let  that  be  the  condition,  only  that,  I  am  for 
ever  blest — my  father's — I'll  have  my  mother's,  my  sister's  and  all, 
— only  give  your  consent,  and  I'll  have  them  all  here." 

"  Even  then  I  could  only  negotiate  for  two  of  my  daughters,  that 
is,  my  eldest,  or  my  youngest,  though  the  latter  I  do  not  intend  any 
one  to  take  just  yet.  If — and  though  getting  somewhat  dull  and 
stupid — I  am  not  so  overgone  as  to  be  past  all  discernment,  it  be  my 
second  daughter,  my  cherished  Emmaline,  and  I  have  very  little 
doubt  of  tho  matter,  there  is  another  consent  to  be  obtained,  indeed, 
I  may  say  the  principal  one,  as  I  certainly  would  not  for  all  I  know, 
presume  for  one  moment,  to  offer  an  opinion  until  Sir  John  be  first 
consulted  ;  I  would  not  wound  his  heart  by  even  thinking  of  such  a 
thing  ;  it  would  kill  him,  for  he  is  as  pettish  and  as  jealous  as  a  child, 
in  all  that  relates  to  her." 

"  Mr.  Bowling,  for  ever  let  me  thank  you  ;  111  to  Sir  John  straight, 
1  have  no  doubt  there." 

"Not,  but  Sir  John  has  had  more  proposals  than  you  would  like  to 
read,  and  a  few  coronets  amongst  the  number.  Nay,  do  not  turn 
pale  ;  if  you  could  not  win  her  from  a  dozen  lords  you  are  not  worthy 
of  her.  So  I  won  her  mother,  God  bless  her  memory ;  I  was  left 
when  my  poor  things  were  little  more  than  babies,  at  least  all  but 
James.  They  have  been  my  only  companions,  so  you  may  think  I 
love  them."  And  then  the  old  gentleman  began  to  weep,  and  of 
course  the  young  one  did.  "  Well,  now  to  breakfast — stay,  Mr. 
Rattler,  have  you  got  the  lady's  consent  ?*' 

"  I  wont  presume  to  say — exactly,  that  is " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  and  you  have  been  giving  me  all  this  trouble ;  ha, 
ha,  come,  come  in  to  breakfast— depend  upon  it  you  shall  not  want 
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my  friendship,"  concluded  the  worthy  Mr.  Bowling,  shaking  Mr. 
Rattler's  hand  in  the  most  feeling  and  fatherly  manner. 

Well,  they  went  in  to  breakfast,  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  old  gen- 
tleman ate  about  the  usual  quantity,  and  so  did  the  rest,  save  our 
hero,  and  singularly  to  say,  hut  woman's  reasons  are  intuitive,  or  at 
all  events  love's  fancies  are,  for  Emmaline,  the  strong-minded  Em- 
m aline  suspected  from  her  lover's  appearance,  and  coming  in  some- 
what late  with  her  father,  that  the  great  and  delicate  question  had 
been  entered  upon.  There  had  been  no  such  authority  ceded  by 
her,  no  such  intimation  from  Mr.  Rattler,  and  yet  she  felt  assured, 
inopportune  as  it  was,  the  demand  had  been  made ;  she  felt — though 
there  were  none  save  her  lover's,  and  for  a  different  motive  those  of 
Mr.  Adolphus  Bang  and  Lord  Grin — the  latter  of  whom  had  called 
quite  accidentally  to  desire  the  fox-holes  might  be  stopped  up  that 
evening — as  if  the  eyes  of  the  whole  party  were  on  her,  and  her  alone ; 
and  though  we  have  had  frequent  occasions  to  see  her  extraordinary 
presence  of  mind,  she  thought  that  the  end  of  the  meal  would  never 
arrive,  more  jokes,  and,  indeed,  more  stupid  nonsense  was  dealt  out 
on  that  occasion  than  ever  she  remembered. 

It  ended,  as  every  thing  must ;  at  last,  Mr.  Rattler,  bent  upon 
something  decisive,  in  the  presence  of  her  other  admirers,  took 
care  to  seize  her  hand,  a*  the  party  withdrew  from  the  breakfast  ta- 
ble, and  at  once  proposed  to  her,  that  she  should  honor  the  other 
half  of  the  gig  drawn  by  the  black  cob. 

Emmaline,  for  what  reason  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  perhaps  the 
sequel  will  so  far  oblige  the  reader — at  once  accepted  the  offer,  and 
before  the  rivals  were  well  aware  of  the  lady's  determination,  they 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  black  pony  spanking  away  down 
the  long  avenue  ,  and  the  elegant  Raby  driving  the  object  of  their 
mutual  ambition,  in  the  most  gallant  style. 

Mr.  Rattler  left  the  idol  of  his  soul  at  the  good  Mr.  Milds',  whilst 
he  proceeded  on  to  the  worthy  Clods,  with  the  glorious  information. 
Mrs.  Clod,  on  seeing  the  black  cob  drawn  up,  flew  to  jhe  little  gar- 
den gate,  and  held  the  horse's  head  until  Mr.  Rattler  jumped  out, 
and  a  servant  lad  came  to  take  the  charge  from  Mrs.  Clod.  Raby 
then  asked  for  her  husband,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  the 
honest  man  arrived  with  his  son,  as  they  had  seen  Mr.  Rattler  ap- 
proach, and  so  had  run  home  to  testify  their  gratitude  and  respects 
to  their  benefactor.  But  the  instant  they  were  informed  of  the  in- 
tentions of  Mr.  Bowling,  their  joy  at  seeing  Mr.  Rattler  was  laugh- 
ably enough  turned  into  dolefulness,  for  they  every  one  began  to 
snivel,  until  Mr.  Rattler  got  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  the  whole  of 
which  had  scarcely  subsided,  and  the  cowslip  wine  brought  out,  when 
there  was  another  arrival :  this  was  no  other  than  the  curate's 
"  shandry-dan,"  Mr.  Milds,  driving  in  good  parson-like  style — and 
holding  to,  with  one  hand  on  the  side  rail ;  and  the  other  on  the  seat, 
was  the  fairest  creature  that  had  ever  met  the  eves  of  the  good  Mrs. 
Clod,  but  who  on  coming  nearer  proved  to  be  the  far-famed  Emma- 
line.    When  Mrs.  Clod  first  saw  her  jiggling  and  jolting  up  the 
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rather  rough  lane,  she  changed  her  tears  of  joy  into  a  laugh  of  won- 
der and  delight,  and  gave  vent  to  her  feelings  in  this  manner  :  "  Eh, 
God  bless  its  little  humble  soul,  what  a  heavenly  seet;  it  is  at  least 
to  those  who  have  lived  under  Lord  Grin,  to  see  beauty  and  such 
humility.  Do,  my  dear  young  creeter,  bless  my  poor  house  with 
putting  your  foot  in  it."  And  Mrs.  Clod  was  about  to  help  her  out, 
but  found  the  other  by  her  side,  and  that  with  a  jump  too. 

"  Madam,  this  is  goodness,"  and  Emmaline  walked  forward  to 
shake  hands  with  Sally  Clod  and  the  rest  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Clod 
then  whispered  in  her  benefactor's  ear,  "  Measter  Rattler,  111  speak 
a  good  word  for  you,  if  I  die  the  next  minute."  Mr.  Rattler 
laughed,  but  saw  his  friend  was  resolved  ;  Emmaline  half  anticipated 
some  such  compact;  and,  therefore,  gave  Mrs.  Clod  no  opportunity  to 
display  her  eloquence  ;  she  made  up  her  mind,  however,  to  make  the 
effort  on  the  very  first  fair  occasion  that  presented  itself. 

In  the  meantime  Emmaline  and  the  honored  Mr.  Rattler  returned 
to  Oakmote,  Mr.  Milds  jiggling  after.  The  most  of  the  forenoon 
was  spent  in  the  arguments  that  Mr.  Milds  had  been  invited  to  decide 
upon,  and  he  had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  nearly  satisfying  all  parties. 
After  dinner  Mr.  Rattler  suggested,  since  they  were  honored  with  a 
gentleman  of  such  singular  wisdom  and  prudence  as  Mr.  Milds,  that 
they  should  devote  the  afternoon  to  an  amusement,  which  he  said  had 
never  failed  to  give  delight  and  recreation  to  all  parties  concerned. 
Mr  Rattler  being  desired  by  all  the  company  to  state  his  plan,  sug- 
gested as  follows  : — That  they  should  all  of  them  retire  to  the  library, 
and  that  one — for  instance,  he  himself  would  undertake  the  task — 
should  read  portions  of  different  works  or  manuscripts,  and  the 
humor  would  be  this,  that  the  more  ridiculous,  crude  and  feeble  the 
author's  conceptions,  the  more  soaring  the  praise.  On  the  contrary, 
any  thing  that  was  really  talented,  the  more  severe  must  be  the  lash- 
ing. This  amusement  would  be  found  to  savor  a  little  of  the  Bibli- 
omania frolic,  but  after  all,  he  had  no  doubt,  if  properly  pursued,  a 
fruitful  harvest  of  merriment  would  be  obtained.  Mr.  Milds,  he  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  course,  should  be  umpire,  and  in  order  that  his 
duties  might  be  rendered  less  irksome  and  invidious,  he  proposed 
that  he  should  have  a  number  of  slips,  on  each  of  which  should  be 
the  names  of  every  lady  and  gentleman  who  formed  the  coterie. 

This  proposal  was  received  with  great  delight  by  all  present,  and 
as  merriment  would  have  it,  the  Miss  Bangs  arrived  just  as  the  plan 
was  agreed  upon,  and  of  course  were  invited  to  join  in  the  game. 
Sir  John  Landrose,  Mr.  Singleton,  and  even  Mr.  Bowling  heartily 
concurred  in  the  arrangement.  The  young  gentlemen,  and  the  young 
ladies,  were  in  ecstasies,  and  so  were  Mr.  Rattler  and  Mr.  James 
Bowling.  Mr.  Milds  was  proud,  and  at  once  accepted  the  post 
assigned  to  him.  Orders  were  then  given  to  prepare  the  library  for 
the  reception  of  so  numerous  a  party.  Mr.  Small,  who  had  been 
dilatory ing  it,  about  the  sideboard,  not  an  unfavorite  amusement  with 
servants,  when  secrets  are  going  on,  listened  eagerly,  as  this  conver- 
sation might  be  of  more  moment,  than  at  first  sight  it  appeared,  for 
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whilst  turning  over  the  hooks,  Mr.  Small  had  missed  that  part  of  the 
plan  which  was,  to  ridicule  the  good  and  exalt  the  had  ;  he  had  only 
heard  a  few  words  as  to  their  going  to  look  over  the  works  in  the 
library,  so  was  resolved  to  he  near. 

The  ladies  were  all  gallanted  to  their  different  seats,  Mr.  Milds 
installed  with  an  antique  helmet  before  him,  in  which  he  was  to 
throw  the  slips.  Mr.  Rattler  was  already  mounted  on  the  steps  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  down  the  works,  when  Emmaline  thought 
she  observed  him  wink  at  her  brother  James,  and  mentioned  the  cir- 
cumstance to  Miss  Julia  Landrose,  but  that  young  lady  thought  that 
her  still  younger  friend  must  be  mistaken,  as  she  said  she  could  not 
see  the  object  of  it.  Emmaline  admitted  that  she  did  not  see  the 
object,  but  still  there  was  one,  and  for  that  reason  desired  her  friend 
to  watch  a  little,  as  she  was  determined  she  would  herself. 

All  being  seated,  and  Mr.  Rattler  saying  he  should  confine  him- 
self to  manuscript,  commenced  as  follows: — "The  first  effusion  I 
shall  give  is  a  poem,  and  dedicated  to  Miss  Sarah  Spinks ;"  and  Mr. 
Rattler  read  it,  so  as  to  render  the  sense  as  if  it  were  marked  as  we 
have  done  it  below. 

Sweet  Solly  Spinks,  I  often  thinks, 
How  happy  we  might  be  united, 
Say — must  John  Small,  be  blest  at  all, 
Or  broil  in  flames  thy  looks  have  lighted, 
With  all  his  grate  affections  blighted, 

A  hopeless  Small. 

At  early  dawn — at  ev'ning  late, 
And  mid-day  noon,  I  think  of  thee  ; 
Sighs  dim  my  brightly  polished  plate 
To  think  some  spoon  more  blest  than  me, 
Will  touch  thy  sweet  lips  during  tea. 

Spoon-envied  fate. 

In  my  Parnassian  pantry  oft, 
As  twilight  steals  o'er  Oakmote's  glades, 
I  muse  on  all  that's  fair  and  toft, 
Till  you  alone  my  mind  pervades, 
Then  to  the  queen  of  dairy  maids, 

Songs  soar  aloft. 

Yet  though  Apollo  deigns  to  lend, 
His  mantle,  whilst  thy  charms  I  sing, 
Ere  I  a  score  of  rhymes  can  blend, 
Some  up-stairs  bell  is  sure  to  ring, 
And  most  sublimest  thoughts  take  wing, 

Like  fowls  unpenned. 
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But  doubt  not  Sally,  tho'  the  frown, 
Of  fortune  shadows  now  my  name, 
Green  baixe  one  day  this  bead  shall  crown, 
And  for  long  y-eare  preserve  my  feme, 
When  Sally,  you  some  share  might  claim 

Of  Smalft  renown* 

Squire  Romer  soon  may  wed  Miaa  B- 
And  when  the  Chaplain  them  unites, 
For  upper  servants  could  there  be, 
Time  propercr  for  high-menial  rites  ? 
Sweet  Sally  sooth  Small's  saddest  slights, 

Say  "I  ▲ORBS." 

This  was  followed  by  a  simultaneous  burst  of  applause,  each  en- 
deavouring to  surpass  the  other;  Mr.  Milds  had  great  difficulty  in 
throwing  the  slips  in  fast  enough.  The  gentlemen  all  admiring  the 
masculine  energy,  metre,  and  poesy  of  the  composition.  The  ladies 
all  regretting  that  they  were  not  the  subject,  or  that  they  had  not 
lovers  who  could  so  celebrate  them;  Emmaline  herself  saying,  that 
she  should  feel  complimented  by  such  a  pure  poetical  flame,  even  if 
she  were  a  gridiron. 

"Ah,  ha,  that  is  a  slip  against  you,  that  is  satire,"  said  the  cri- 
tical umpire.  Emmaline  bowed  obedience,  but  in  a  very  spirited 
manner  called  out  "encore."  This  produced  a  slip  in  her  favor. 
Well,  the  piece  was  encored  accordingly,  and  scarcely  had  the  bril- 
liant sayings  time  for  subsidence,  than  Mr.  Rattler  read  the  follow- 
ing from  a  fly  leaf  in  the  works  of  Newton : — 

Newton. 

Great  things  oft  spring  from  causes  humble, 
An  apple  thus  ordained  to  tumble, 
On  Newton's  head,  with  smartish  thump 
Immediatly  raised  a  bump 

Of  curiosity. 

And  far  from  breaking  his  suavity, 
Set  him  to  muse  with  double  gravity, 
On  the  strange  cause  of  this  velocity. 
Immortal  pippins — twice  ye  have  been 
■  The  cause  of  knowledge,  mice  of  sin. 

Sir  John  led  off  the  waltz  of  criticism  this  time  and  whilst  others 
were  reeling  away  as  bewitchingly  as  they  could,  Mr.  James  Bowling 
said,  a  glass  of  wine  would  help  their  inspiration,  and  for  that  purpose 
rang  the  bell;  he  had  scarcely  given  the  summons,  when  Mr.  Small 
was  in  attendance.     Mr.  Bowling  told  the  worthy  butler  to  order  np 
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some  wine,  &c.  Mr.  Small  bowed  with  his  usual  solemnity,  and  said 
that  he  should  do  himself  the  honor.  Mr.  Bowling  looked  at  Mr. 
Rattler,  as  much  as  to  say  go  on.  Mr.  Rattler  did,  but  not  in  too 
great  a  hurry. 

"  The  next  effusion  I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  of  reading,  so  soon 
as  Mr.  Milds  thinks  he  has  done  sufficient  justice  to  the  claims  of 
his  votaries,  is  an  epigram  written  on  the  immortal  Locke." 

Locke. 

Oh,  Chubb  or  Bramah ! — here's  a  trade, 
IVe  picked  for  you  to  try  your  hand  in, 
Improvement  in  most  locks  youVe  made, 
Try  this  "  Locke  on  the  understanding." 

Mr.  Milds,  whose  duties  were  called  as  quickly  into  requisition  on 
this  occasion  as  any  of  the  others,  was  proceeding  in  the  even  paths 
of  justice,  when  in  entered  as  quietly  as  possible,  with  a  large  tray 
of  glasses,  &c,  Mr.  Small.  He  was  unobserved  by  all,  except  Mr. 
James  Bowling,  and  probably  by  Mr.  Rattler ;  he  stood  as  conve- 
niently as  he  could  behind  a  stack  of  curious,  antique  armor,  merely 
waiting  a  fair  opportunity  to  produce  the  object  of  his  mission. 

Mr.  Rattler  then  read  solemnly  and  audibly  the  following,  from  a 
folio  volume  of  Bacon  : — 

They  who  want  appetites,  let  them  eat  and  chew  well,  Bacon  ! 

A  good  stiff  rasher  will  do  them  good,  or  I'm  mistaken  ; 
But  should  their  taste  be  too  fastidious,  nice,  with  little  gout, 

To  cure  'em,  let  them  have  it  roasted,  boiled  and  pickl'd  too. 

"  Bravo,  bravo,  bravo,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  "  that  is  the  greatest 
eulogy  on  old  Pork  I  ever  heard  ;  it  is  enough  to  bring  the  great 
thinker  from  the  dust  to  hear  such  compliments." 

The  whole  of  the  company  began  to  out-praise  each  other,  and 
Mr.  Small  began  to  tremble.  Though  somewhat  indistinct  from  the 
distance,  still  there  could  be  no  earthly  doubt  they  were  his  own 
lines,  which  were  drawing  down  from  all  around  this  torrent  of  ad- 
miration. He  was  about  to  proceed  with  his  glasses,  when  Mr. 
Rattler  proceeded  with 

Burn's  Justice. 

Law  libraries  will  surely  end  in  smoke, 

When  still  upon  the  shelves  we  see, 

Of  a  sage  magistrate — that  he, 

The  ardent  "spirit  of  the  laws"  to  invoke, 

Burn's  Justice  with  a  Little-Ion  of  Coke, 

Another  shout  of  admiration  followed  from  all  but  Emmaline,  who 
had  by  this  time  perceived  that  the  passages  were  all  by  the  same 
hand,  and  not  as  she  had  understood  they  were  to  be,  when  the  game 
was  proposed,  a  miscellaneous  collection  from  different  authors. 
However,  she  allowed  the  thing  to  go  on,  making  as  certain  as  she 
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was  uncertain  of  tbe  nature  of  it — there  was  a  trick  somewhere. 
Mr.  Rattler  next  read  the  following  lines  on  Milton : — 

A  strange  coincidence  there  seems  to  be, 
Twixt  two  great  poets  of  antiquity, 
Homer  was  blind,  and  Milton  could  not  §ee. 

This  was  received  with  similar  applause. 

"  And  now,  with  your  permission,  we  will  turn  to  a  little  prose," 
said  the  verv  serious  reader.  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  coo- 
tain  as  much  matter  for  encomium  as  the  extraordinary  lines  that  I 
have  just  had  the  honor  of  reading  to  you,  but  it  certainly  appears  to 
be  written  by  the  same  hand  which  has  given  to  tbe  world  tbe  other 
unparalleled  effusions. 

A  LOVE  LETTER  ON  A  GRAND  OCCASION. 

I  snatch  from  tbe  embryo  of  time,  a  few  unfinished  moments  to 
write  what  I  have  put  down,  and  that  which  is  to  come.  I  wrench 
from  the  realms  of  space,  a  corner  to  do  it  in.  From  darkness'  dread 
abode,  I  seize  a  lamp,  and  after  phosphorizing  tbe  wick,  bunt  out 
from  the  musty  archives  of  Oakmote's  infinite  library,  sixteen  diction- 
aries, to  cull  from  their  united  vocabularies  words  to  convey  to  thee 
[this  space  to  be  filled  with  tbe  lady's  name,  or  dear  angel]  love's 
impress. 

But  as  the  air  we  breathe  is  heavier  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  so 
my  under-thoughts  are  crushed  into  mutilated  conceptions,  whilst 
my  upper  ones  are  so  high  above  tbe  clouds,  that  I  cannot  wing  one 
to  import  or  impress  the  exacerbation  of  my  excruciation. 

The  pitch-fir-on-a-high-mountain  of  your  person.  The  bounding- 
antelope  of  a  symmetry,  the  star  tied- war-colt  of  an  expression,  all 
proclaim  the  grandeur  of  your  mind,  and  the  humility  of  its  soul. 
Ah,  woe  is  me  then,  seeing  these,  and  feeling  your  contemptible  dis- 
dain— sinking  under  a  riven-oak  affection,  and  observing  tender 
looks  to  another  during  Litany. 

Despair  and  death  are  struggling  for  their  victim,  for  tby  quiet  I 
fly  them  both,  as  I  would  not  that  my  shroud-dresi  spirit  should 
decompose  thy  waking  slumbers,  and  have  an  interview  with  thy 
oruelty. 

Beware,  fond  maiden,  of  the  forest  ice-storm ;  of  its  slow,  certain, 
but  terrible  havoc.  The  woody  monarch  looks  at  »his  ponderous 
arms  and  limbs,  and  laughs  oak-heartisbly  at  the  young  brood's  fear, 
when  tbe  forest-hater  quietly  approaches.  The  rain  falls  slowly 
down,  but  ere  it  drops  from  the  young  bough,  the  nipping  frost  com- 
mands its  stay.  Still  more,  and  still  the  thickening  candy,  each 
slender  twig  a  ponderous  icicle,  and  now  one  vast  crash,  so  terrible, 
that  earth  shivers,  and  thousands  of  wide  acres  are  levelled  in  confused 
ruin — one,  only  one  remains ;  must  be  too  share  the  general  fate- 
remember,  'tis  the  last  drop  makes  the  pitcher  overflow — the  last 
frozen  particle  sweeps  to  the  earth,  the  dove's  retreat — the  Indian's 
god.     Shall  he  fall  ?     Ah,  no ;  the  "  drop"  is  withheld ;  the  frost 
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has  no  drink.  The  earthquake  ceases  somewhere — and  shall  the 
fairest  maiden  that  ever  bowed  down  her  lover  do  less  ?  Avert  it, 
sweet  pity,  Let  the  glowing  sunshine  from  those  bright  orbs  un- 
chill  his  prostrate  heart  and  revitalize  his  soul. 

I  shall  not  compare  thee  to  any  comparable  thing ;  my  object,  in 
such  an  object,  would  stumble  upon  this  objection,  that  as  all  the 
beauty  in  this  sphere  is  only  spoiled  fragments  cast  aside  at  thy 
making,  so  every  comparison  that  I  could  make  to  all  we  see  and 
know,  would  be  an  anti-climax  of  thy  charms  :  the  sun's  meridian, 
with  the  moon's  wane.  No,  let  other  lovers  set  thee  up  for  ever  as 
the  model  by  which  all  excellence  is  to  be  regulated;  let  each  com- 
pliment his  idol  by  selecting  as  an  approach,  a  linger,  a  ringlet,  or  an 
eyebrow  ;  but  be  it  treason  to  select  a  limb,  and  profanity  to  com- 
pare the  whole. 

Say  then,  heaven's  ordination,  nature's  Medician  Venus,  the  Queen's 
queen  paramount ;  say,  oh,  say,  shall  I  again  chalk  on  the  shutter  at 
nine,  or  jump  upon  the  coal  grating  at  ten. 

Here  the  gentleman's  name,  &c. 

A  round  of  applause  followed  every  sentence  of  this  famous  letter,  and 
when  Mr.  Small's  ears  drank  in  such  bursts,  as  "oh,  what  purity — " 
u  pathos,"  "  feeling,"  "  unparalleled  imagination,"  "  boundless  com- 
mand of  figures,"  "  fertile  fancy,"  "  truth's  giant  arm  over  the  vacil- 
lating pusillanimity  of  error,"  "  exordium,"  logical  commatism," 
"  peroration/'  "  more  powerful  than  Othello,  sweeter  than  Juliet" — 
tears  ran  down  his  face,  his  knees  began  to  knock,  his  whole  frame 
began  to  shiver,  and  just  as  he  heard  the  last  compliment,  the  gay, 
unsuspecting  company  heard  one  bang — one  vast  crash  ;  poor  Mr. 
Small  could  bear  the  load  of  his  honors  no  longer.  His  posthumous 
fame,  had  come  whilst  in  health,  to  enjoy  it,  and  not  when  moulder- 
ing away  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  had  often  been  his  fear,  would 
be  the  case.  No,  his  own  ears  had  heard  it,  his  watered  eyes 
had  seen  it.  Here  could  be  no  mistake,  thev  were  not  aware 
for  a  second  that  he  was  in  the  room.  Talent  was  appreciated  and 
rewarded.  The  day  of  his  greatness  had  arrived.  John  was  in  a 
swoon,  with  all  the  glasses,  wine,  and  cakes  strewn  about  him ;  all 
ran  to  his  assistance,  the  accident  was  communicated  to  the  kitchen, 
every  domestic  ran  to  his  succor.  But  who  can  recount  the  terrors 
of  poor  Sally  Spinks,  when  she  thought  that  all  her  heart  held  dear, 
was  about  to  be  torn  from  her  for  ever  ?  She  flew  to  the  library  like 
the  rest ;  when  she  saw  her  lover's  lifeless  form,  she  fell  upon  his 
breast  and  fainted  too.  The  party  was  in  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion, as  no  one,  save  two,  we  fear,  could  understand  the  cause  of  this 
sad  mishap. 

A  copious  sprinkling  of  water,  by  the  humane,  and  ever-to-be- 
praised,  Mr.  Rattler,  brought  Mr.  Small  to  consciousness,  whilst  a 
similar  specific,  applied  by  Mrs.  May,  restored  the  feeling  Sally 
Spinks.  Mr.  Small  was  removed  to  a  sofa  in  a  neighboring  room, 
to  bewilder  upon  his  new  honors,  and  to  chalk  out  a  suitable  mode 
of  life,  to  do  them  credit ;  whilst  poor  Sally  was  taken  to  her  chain- 
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ber,  there  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  prudent  to  refuse  the 
addresses  of  one,  to  whom  her  heart  had  made  so  tender  a  dis- 
closure. 

Sir  John,  the  good-natured  Mr.  Milds,  Captain  Pilcher,  and  the 
serious  Mr.  Bowling,  as  well  as  Mr.  Singleton  began  to  look  simples 
at  each  other ;  the  ladies  began  to  titter,  and  singularly  to  say,  al- 
though all  were  so  eager  for  the  prize,  not  one  asked  Mr.  Milds  to 
"  count  up."     There  stood  the  helmet,  and  there  stood  its  contents. 

Silence  was  at  last  broken  by  Mr.  Bowling,  who  said,  with  a  sigh 
that  only  produced  a  laugh,  "  I  have  this  day  lost  the  best  servant  to 
be  found  in  Great  Britain."  Sir  John  hoped  not,  and  so  did  they 
all.     But  Mr.  Bowling  was  perfectly  correct  as  we  shall  see. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  about  making  his  exit,  when  he  was  intercepted 
by  Einmaline,  who  took  him  into  the  bay  of  one  of  the  old  gothic 
windows,  secluded  far  from  the  rest,  and  looking  him  steadily  in  the 
face,  said,  "  Mr.  Rattler,  might  I  take  so  great  a  liberty  as  to  ask 
one  question,  before  you  make  lonely  your  admirers  by  your  transi- 
tory absence  ?" 

"  Might  I  take  a  greater,  that  of  anticipating  it  ?" 

"  Precisely  so,  so  that  you  answer  it." 

"  '  Was  this  one  of  your  effects,  Mr.  Rattler?"' 

"Tli at  would  have  been  my  question,"  said  Emmaline. 

"  It  was." 

"  I  feel  honored  by  the  communication,  and  yet,  methinks,  when 
we  consider  there  was  one  lady  forming  a  party  of  the  victimized — 
one  who  a  very  short  time  before,  was  honored  with  being  told  that 
she  was  the  only  object  of  esteem  and  respect,  whom  the  perpetrator 
of  this  little  amusing  '  effect'  had  in  the  world;  we  may  wonder  that 
she  should  have  been  honored  as  one  worthy  of  being  made  so  ridi- 
culous ;  add  to  this,  the  fact,  that  the  same  young  lady  had  in  ap- 
position with  herself,  her  beloved  papa,  her  more  than  father,  Sir 
John  Landrose ;  and  that  the  real  victim  of  the  trick  should  have 
been  an  inestimable,  quiet  creature,  her  father's  chief  domestic,  and 
one  who  had  nursed  and  played  with  her  from  a  child ;  I  say,  consi- 
dering all  these  little  considerations,  we  can  but  wonder  how  any 
young  gentleman,  wishing  to  further  his  views,  should  have  brought 
his  future  fortunes  within  the  pale  of  such  a  risk." 

"  Emmaline,  high-soul ed  Emmaline,9'  said  Mr.  Rattler,  taking  her 
gently  by  the  hand,  "  if  it  were  possible  to  bestow  a  higher  grati 6 ca- 
tion, than  the  one  your  beloved  father  honored  me  with  this  morn- 
ing, it  could  not  by  any  means  add  to  the  love  and  deep  respect  I 
at  this  moment  feel  for  him.  If  I  had  the  power  to  exact  the  great- 
est tribute  ever  made  from  slave  by  tyrant,  I  would  only  impose  Sir 
John  Landrose  to  be  the  same  protector,  adviser,  and  guardian ;  who, 
though  she  merits  it  a  hundred  fold,  it  has  ever  been  his  peculiar 
wish  to  foster  and  afford  to  my  first,  my  last,  my  only  love,  dear 
Emmaline. 

"  Ob,  Emmaline,  I  loved  you,  long  ere  I  knew  or  saw  you,  though 
not  by  the  greatest  hand  the  picture  was  painted,  yet  it  told  of  the 
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mind's  riches,  of  nature's  boon,  and  of  the  abode  of  goodness  ;  and  as 
orphans  make  play- fellows  with  juvenile  portraits  of  parents  whom 
they  ne'er  shall  see,  so  I  to  my  heart  hung  my  mind's  imprint,  nor 
felt  delight  but  when  gazing  on  its  wonders.  But  when  radiant  from 
the  casement,  I  saw  conjointly  with  Oakmote  the  woman-grown 
original :  I  stood  transfixed,  as  does  the  aspiring  artist  when  he  recog- 
nises all  he  thought  great  and  perfect  rendered  inane  and  powerless, 
by  the  overwhelming  beauties  of  those  with  whom  he  exhibits. 
The  first  glance  told  me  it  was  the  love  of  my  solitude  ;  the  being  of 
my  dreams.  Though  I  knew  her  voice  ere  she  spoke,  as  angels  do 
happy  souls  ere  they  are  judged,  yet  its  sound  fell  more  welcomely 
to  my  hopes,  than  does  the  first  rain  drop  to  the  dearth-drought  soil. 

Still  I  had  to  learn,  to  feel,  and  worship  new  beauties,  to  admire 
afresh  new  wonders  of  her  goodness.  But  when  silent,  unperceived, 
'neath  the  shade  of  the  chapel's  dark  columns,  I  saw  that  form  of 
heavenly  mould,  with  childish  face,  yet  massive  mind,  surrounded  by 
a  choir  of  loving  innocents,  singing  to  their  Saviour's  praise,  that 
praise  being  moved  by  thine  own  composition,  my  soul  was  en- 
tranced ;  I  gazed,  I  pored  upon  thee ;  each  swelling  note  the  organ 
gave  was  responded  by  my  heaving  breast ;  not  a  burst  that  lifted  the 
grateful  voices  to  their  eternal  home,  but  told  me  how  much  I  loved 
— how  noble  the  cause. 

"  Then,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  real,  palpable,  speakable  fear. 
*  Oh,  if  another  were  to  seize  upon  that  hand,  which  dried  so  recently 
the  orphan's  eyes,  or  drink  the  voice  that  now  teaches  the  young 
child's  orison — oh,  if  that  cheek  e'er  be  pressed  by  any  lips  save 
those  which  foster  it — oh  God,  if  that  arm  should  ever  ease  another's 
head,  or  extend  its  willing  welcome  to  another's  embrace — I  dared  not 
think,  my  soul  was  terrified  from  her  trust ;  one  impulsive  passion 
seized  my  frame.  I  ran  wildly,  not  knowing  whither,  nor  would  I 
have  ever  returned,  but  feeling  that  one  so  good  could  never  refuse 
to  her  watchful  adorer  a  share  of  that  ether  her  breath  had  spiced — 
a  lasting  ray  her  presence  had  radiated. 

"I  am  unprepared  to  say  how  much  I  love,  pardon  me,  but  im- 
pulse has  emboldened  me  to  say,  what  I  otherwise  should  have  feared 
to  utter.  But  oh,  Emmaline,  only  be  mine,  and  a  life  shall  be  de- 
voted to  thy  praise.  I  will  not  dwell,  I  will  not  pause,  the  die  is 
irrevocably  cast;  this  moment  makes  me  the  most  blessed  or  the 
most  pitiable  of  God's  created ;  few  words  suffice  to  noble  minds — 
say  then,  Emmaline,  dost  thou  love  me  ?" 

"  I  do." 

"  And  art  mine  ?'* 

"  I  am." 

One  long  kiss  sealed  the  life  contract,  and  may  its  happiness,  de- 
pend upon  the  good  it  generates. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


We  dare  say  many  of  our  fair  readers  may  somewhat  animadvert  on 
the  conduct  of  our  fair  heroine,  in  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  To 
give  her  consent  to  Mr.  Rattler,  in  terms  so  unequivocal,  so  unquali- 
fied, without  a  bit  of  tantalizing,  a  few  love  quarrels,  probationizing 
a  year  or  two,  obtaining  consent  from  her  father,  Sir  John,  her 
sisters,  brothers,  Mrs.  May,  and  a  few  aunts  and  first  cousins,  settle- 
ments and  the  rest — besides,  Mr.  Rattler  had  just  been  playing  off  an 
"  effect"  upon  her,  her  father,  and  all  her  friends ;  indeed,  she  had 
come  to  censure  him  for  it — told  him  so.  True ;  and  peihaps  the 
whole  furnishes  another  specimen  of  love's  inconsistency.  Well,  be 
the  thing  settled  or  supposed  as  it  may,  we  are  rather  studious  of 
conveying  truth,  than  any  fancied  love-scene  theories  of  our  own. 
Right  or  wrong,  we  can  only  say,  that  was  the  way  in  which  it  was 
done ;  good  or  bad,  let  the  parties  themselves  have  the  credit  or 
censure — we  wish  to  share  neither. 

It  may  also  appear  strange  to  some  of  our  friends,  that  Mr.  Mild* 
should  be  a  welcome,  nay,  an  honored  guest  at  Oakmote,  and  at  the 
very  same  time,  a  dependent  like  the  gardener  should  have  dared  to 
take  proceedings  against  the  worthy  man.  He  seems  strangely  to 
have  been  advised,  for  it  could  not  have  been  an  act  of  his  own  ;  as 
to  do  him  justice,  a  more  humane  man  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  being  in  all  respects  considered  a  "  good  liver,"  and  a 
christian.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  a  man  loses  his  claim  to 
Christianity  because  he  simply  demands  that  which  is  his  own  ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  man  has  a  right  to  his  own ;  but  then  obtain  it 
simply,  or  at  all  events  the  gardener  would  have  done  better  to  have 
taken  the  sum,  as  the  charitable  old  man  could  pay  him.  Nay, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  there  were  more  than  one  member  of 
the  Oakmore  family  would  have  paid  such  a  paltry  sum  out  of  their 
own  pockets,  rather  than  so  much  goodness  should  have  been  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  wretches  who  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  worthv 
Clods.  The  gardener  will  have  to  be  answerable  for  his  conduct; 
in  the  meantime,  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Sharp  writ  was  to  honor  the 
capacious  ponds  of  Oakmote  with  a  day's  fishing  now  arrived,  and 
with  it,  about  two  in  the  afternoon,  also  arrived  the  worthy  lawyer, 
with  his  faithful  clerk  Jacob,  carrying  an  abundance  of  tackle,  and 
particularly,  plenty  of  basket-room,  as  no  doubt  the  sport  would  be 
good,  whence  such  an  admirable  specimen  had  come. 
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The  gardener  made  his  friends,  as  was  his  wont,  heartily  welcome, 
and  at  once  placed  the  two  gentlemen  in  a  spot  where  they  could 
enjoy  the  sport,  and  at  the  same  time  he  perfectly  unobserved, 
should  any  of  the  family  happen  to  be  at  home ;  not  as  there  was 
any  necessity  for  being  under  apprehension  on  that  account,  as  the 
gardener,  as  we  have  before  stated,  had  the  perfect  liberty  to  invite 
whom  he  chose,  only  Mr.  Sharpwrit  wished  to  be  as  snug  and  as  un- 
perceived  as  possible. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  got  his  lines  out,  and  a  "  hig,  hig,  hig,"  soon  fol- 
lowing, signified  that  the  sport  was  good.  And  so  it  was,  for  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  had  hooked  and  safely  basketed  a  fine  tench,  Jacob 
whisked  in  a  nice-sized  perch,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  then  threw  for  "jack," 
and  soon  was  gratified  with  the  bait  being  regularly  rasped  off, 
which  at  once  shewed  the  size  of  the  customer. 

"  Wire  him  the  next  time/'  suggested  the  humane  gardener,  "and 
put  a  bigger  hook  to,  as  those  small  hooks  are  very  tormenting  in 
their  bowels,  and  prevent  them,  poor  things,  from  eating  any  thing, 
save  a  little  suction,  such  as  a  frog  or  two  now  and  then,  or  a  nice 
little  kitten,  if  any  one  should,  feeling  for  'em  a  bit,  throw  one  in." 

"  Poor  things,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  "  they  will  have  a  job  to  get 
this  off,  I  know." 

"  I'm  havin  a  dip  for  snigs,"  said  Jacob,  "  their  desprit  fond  of 
young  birds,  particularly  their  heads,  afore  they're  flush,  I  couldn't 
get  no  sparrows,  so  I  took  the  missis'  canary,  and  pluckt  it ;  I  dare 
say  they'll  not  discover  the  mistake,  and  if  they  don't  I  never  intend 
to  name  it." 

"  Ho,  ho,  ho,  bravo,"  said  the  gardener,  "  capital ;  well  gentle- 
men, you  perhaps  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  have  to  go 
and  regulate  the  temperature  in  the  hot-houses.  I  trust  you  will  be 
able  to  amuse  yourselves." 

My  dear  sir,  do  not  name  it.  What  a  magnificent  pond  this  is." 
Oh,  splendid.  In  ancient  times  they  used  to  have  bear-baits  in 
it — rare  fun,  I  believe,"  said  the  worthy  gardener,  "  is  baiting  a 
bear  in  a  pond,  two  or  three  bull-dogs  pinning  him  at  once,  and  he, 
to  get  them  loose,  had  not  only  to  give  them  some  of  the  most  tender 
embraces,  but  hold  his  nose  under  water  until  the  dogs  were  obliged 
to  liberate  him,  or  drown  themselves ;  of  course  sometimes  he  was  as 
much  bothered  for  breath  as  they ;  in  that  case  he  would  have  to  lift 
up  his  head,  and  begin  afresh :  and  then  for  roars  of  applause.  Oh, 
it  must  have  been  grand." 

"  Beautiful,  no  doubt,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  in  deep  admiration. 

"  Then,  when  the  bear  used  to  get  one  nicely  under  him,  he  was 
sure  to  be  drowned,  unless  another  was  at  once  dispatched  to  his 
relief,  whose  business  it  was  to  nail  the  bear  by  the  eye -lash,  and  if 
he  could,  only  include  the  eye  ;  the  bear's  bellowing  was  a  sure  sign 
that  the  drowning  dog  was  liberated,  and  soon  after  you  would  see 
him,  sure  enough — he  might  be  belly  upwards,  but  that  did  not 
matter,  the  sport  was  the  same.     This  used  to  put  the  ladies  into 
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very  fits  of  delight.    Ah,  those  days  are  over  now/*  concluded  the 
gardener,  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Sharp  writ.  "  Well,  well,  modern  innovation — 
I'll  tell  you,  Mr.  Plant,  how  the  fun  might  have  been  wonderfully 
heightened — hig,  hig — there  would  be  great  crowds  come  to  witness 
the  ancient  and  imposing  recreations  ?" 

"  Oh,  enormous. 

"  Well  then,  some  one  should  have  under-sawed  all  such  trees  as 
these  and  those  leaning  bushes.  As  the  sport  approached  the  climax, 
the  anxious  crowd  becoming  active  participants,  it  must  have  been 
an  heavenly  sight  to  the  feudal  lord  and  court,  to  see  dogs,  bear, 
man,  woman  and  child,  all  '* baiting''  it  together;  must  have'been  a 
glorious  sight ;  and  if  a  few  had  been  drowned,  it  was  only  hanging 
the  felon  that  did  it — there  would  have  been  feudal  sport  for  you — 
hig,  hig,  hig/' 
Ha,  ha." 

Ho,  ho — grond,"  laughed  Jacob. 

Oh,  no  doubt,"  said  the  gardener,  "  that  was  the  way  they  did 
amuse  themselves.  Oh,  perhaps,  you  would  like  to  take  a  few  grapes 
home  for  Mrs  Sharpwrit,  or  a  pine-apple  or  two,  if  so,  Mr.  Weasel- 
stott — I  believe  that  is  the  young  gentleman's  name— will  come  to 
the  green-houses  yonder,  where  he  will  find  me,  I  will  be  at  liberty 
in    about  ten  minutes." 

"  I'll  be  there — what  respect  these  sort  o'chaps  pays  to  young 
lawyers  ;  neau  only  a  few  months  back,  afoor  I  came  prentice  to  yo\ 
this  proud  Oakmote -gardener,  would  a  gin  me  a  kick  before  him, 
sooner  than  ha  called  me  Jacob,  let  alone  Measter  Weaselstott :  by 
gew,  I  do  like  that  name.'' 

"  Don't  appear  to  be  greedy — get  all  you  can — grapes  are  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  a-pound — a  rare  client  this — he  will  be  de- 
lighted when  he  knows  that  I  have  got  him  two  more  securities  to  old 
Milds'  bill,  though  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  secure  enough,  but  then 
three  writs  make  all  the  difference  in  my  pocket,  instead  of  one, 
which  I  wrote  for  three  minutes  after  the  securities  knobsticked  it 
out  of  my  office,  hig,  hig." 

"  A  bite — here's  a  whopper." 

u  Who— ho,  safely  landed,  you'll  be  prime  with  some  pepper,  nicely 
seasoned  with  butter  and  grilled.  Now,  Jacob,  off  for  the  grapes; 
remember  that  good  pine-apples  are  worth  five  shillings  each.  What 
bumpkins  these  Bowlings  must  be,  to  allow  a  servant  to  be  giving 
away  their  property  in  this  way.  I  must  tickle  the  'Deacon  with  a 
thumping  present,  say  it  is  from  a  rich  relation,  it  will  give  me  re- 
spectability— send  the  pines  away  among  the  young  ladies,  and  let  the 
lady  they  were  intended  for  know  it,  it  will  perhaps  enable  her  to  pine 
away  too,  hig,  hig.  I  must  get  as  intimate  as  the  difference  in  our 
stations  will  permit,  with  this  gardener.  He  has  been  a  long  time  in 
the  family,  and  no  doubt,  is  a  precious  rascal.  A  man  -who  has  the 
run  of  fish-ponds,  such  as  these,  and  the  hot- houses,  has  more  out 
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on  security,  save  that  of  old  Milds',  111  be  sworn.  He  is  the  man.  I 
must  get  all  the  information  I  can  respecting  this  knight  of  the  black 
stockings;  this  rediesser  of  the  wrongs  of  the  Clod-poles.  The  plot 
cannot  miss,  but  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost — and  I  will  swear  that  he 
whom  I  saw  cross  the  town-field,  the  other  evening,  was  no  other 
being  under  high  heaven,  than  the  very  one  who  interdicts  our 
march  to  wealth.  Well  if  all  comes  to  that,  we  must  kidnap,  nothing 
easier.  Mr.  Floss  is  too  mighty  a  general,  I  know,  to  appoint  an 
agent  that  is  not  prepared  for  a  trifling  expedient  like  that — Jacob 
stays — a  little  whip-cord  serpent ;  the  little  cunning  villain  already 
suspects  that  I  have  some  grand  scheme  now  in  hand — thunder* 
struck  me  this  morning  with,  '  what  shall  we  do,  when  the  best  of 
mistresses  is  no  more  ?'  I  must  avoid  appearing  so  abstracted  be- 
fore him.  Ha,  ha,  that's  good ;  one  of  Jacob's  eel  lines  is  gone— 
where  can  he  stay  ?  I  will  just  go  and  have  a  look.  Eh,  heavens, 
what  are  these  ?"  And  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  teeth  began  to  chatter,  and 
no  wonder,  for  before,  behind,  and  indeed  nearly  all  around,  stood  a 
lot  of  hobgoblins,  or  what  Mr.  Sharpwrit  feared  something  far  worse, 
viz.,  strong-limb-bone,  and  well-covered-with-solid-flesh  gentlemen, 
dressed  in  fantastical  garbs,  with  huge  visors  on,  indeed  they  were 
monsters  to  behold,  and  their  appearance  struck  the  prostrate  soul  of 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions  for  its  body's 
safety. 

"  Jacob  Ja.,"  before  the  words  were  out,  as  many  huge  horse-pis- 
tols as  there  were  goblins,  were  presented  to  the  quivering  lawyer, 
and  not  only  the  words,  but  the  very  respiration  of  the  angler  was 
repressed  by  their  square  jaws  and  round  mouths,  being  almost  with* 
in  touch  of  his  cardinal  senses.  The  stealthy  monsters  were  as  mute 
as  their  death  instruments,  and  only  appeared  to  be  preparing  an 
induration  of  nerve  proper  for  the  occasion,  and  when  they  perceived 
their  victim  was  reduced  to  the  nadir  of  agonization,  the  tallest  one, 
who  till  now  had  stood  at  some  little  distance,  commenced  in  a  voice 
sonorous,  slow,  and  noble.  This  description  is  only  meant  for  an 
auditor,  the  same  as  when  a  reporter  describes  the  sublimity  of  a 
judge's  voice,  when  discussing  to  a  pale-faced  gentleman,  the  ne- 
cessity of  "  being  taken  hence,  to  the  place,  whence,"  &c. — not  for 
the  gentleman  to  whom  this  solemn  and  affecting  language  is  ad- 
dressed in  either  case. 

"  Your  name  is  Sharpwrit  ?"  said  the  low-toned  voice. 

"  It  is,  the  gar-de-ner  has  ask — ask " 

"  One  word  more  than  meets  the  demand  of  my  interrogatories, 
and  thy  last  is  spoken,"  and  the  pistols  were  again  brought  to  bear 
on  parts,  than  which  nothing  could  give  the  proprietor  a  greater  hor- 
ror of  their  being  made  into  shooting  butts.  After  this  intimation 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  determined  to  obey  them,  and  swallow  his  surplus  sa- 
liva at  the  same  time.  The  physical  effort  cost  infinitely  more  at- 
tempts than  the  mental  one;  he  was  contending  with  the  former  dif- 
ficulty, when  again  the  voice,  and  again  the  dumb  mouths : 
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"  Did  Clod  and  his  wife  bring  to  your  office  a  receipt  ?" 

"  He  did— they  did." 

"  Take  care ;  was  it  for  the  amount  claimed  by  M'Laughlan  ?" 

"  He  orded — ordered  me." 

"  Ha  !" 

"  It  w-as." 

"  For  the  whole  amount,  due  for  black  clothing,  when  they  buried 
their  child  ?" 

"  It — oh,  save  me,  it  was." 

"  And  thou  destroyedst  it,  after  getting  two  pounds,  under  a  pre- 
tence that  a  process  was  issued  ?" 

"  No,  I  kept  it  in — in— oh,  think  of  my  poor  wife" — and  all  the 
pistols  were  cocked  at  once — "  I'll  tell  the  truth,  I  kept  it  in  order  to 
bring  M'Laughlan  to," 

"  Got  judgment,  and  afterwards  compelled  thy  clerk  to  join  thee 
in  an  affidavit,  that  the  poor  Clods  had  never  brought  the  receipt  ?* 
He  did  it  willingly— I  did." 

Stay,"  said  the  solemn  voice,  "perhaps  this  wretch  may  say  he 
spoke  through  fear,  one  way  we  make  sure,  produce  the  receipt,  or 
thou  diest  for  daring  to  utter  a  lie  in  our  presence.  It  would  be  an 
act,  I  declare  in  the  presence  of  God,  less  to  be  dreaded,  and  I  fear 
his  wrath  a  hundred  times  less,  than  were  I  to  shoot  an  innocent  dog, 
therefore  prepare  thee,"  and  the  voice  began  to  falter  with  passion,, 
and  the  pistol  began  to  tremble,.  Mr.  Sharp  writ  judged  well  of  the 
symptoms,  and  at  once,  and  with  a  single  push,  got  his  first  finger 
to  the  bottom  of  his  fob  pocket,  and  hooked  out  in  less  time  than  he 
had  any  of  the  tench,  the  receipt.  The  tali  speaker  at  once  read  the 
crumpled  document. 

"  Oh,  God !  'tis  monstrous,  that  any  being  born  from  parents,  we 
should  hope,  like  ourselves,  should  have  its  feeling  and  nature— sup- 
posing of  course  that  it  is  formed  of  the  same  ingredients  that  all 
humanity  is  composed  of,  should,  by  being  pressed  through  what  is 
called  the  alembic  of  the  law,  attain  such  a  terrible  degree  of  call- 
osity— that  the  education  necessary  to  indorse  the  costs  of  a  pro- 
cess, should  not,  in  its  acquirement,  have  left  one  particle  of  huma- 
nity, one  tottering  attempt  to  lay  a  foundation  of  honest  pursuit.  No, 
even  remorse  is  severed,  forgotten,  its  voice  smothered  in  what  is 
termed  practice.  The  uneducated  brute,  that  contests  the  honors  of 
a  prize-ring  with  his  brother  bull-dog,  is  a  landmark  in  human  crea- 
tion, in  comparison  with  wretches  like  these ;  because  they  are  two 
unlettered  savages  together,  and  to  do  them  justice,  make  it  a  point 
of  honor — it  is  their  law — never  to  strike  one  who  is  less,  or  incapa- 
ble of  competition;  and,  all  would  fell  down  the  coward  who  dared  to 
strike  the  uninitiated,  as  being  an  act  too  base,  for  even  the  degraded 
fighting  man. 

"  But  thou,  man,  hast  learned  enough  of  what  thou  knowest  to  be 
the  law, — I  wish  I  could  dignify  such  attainment  by  comparing  it  to 
die  boxor's  science — to  take  advantage  of  thy  poor  and  honest  neigh- 
bor; no  honor  in  the  combat,  no  glory,  no  weight  to  weight,  but  vile 
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educated  cunning  and  perjury  too,  thy  servant's  perjury,  against  a 
simple,  honest,  loyal — (Heaven  pardon  thee,  for  I  feel  I  could  not) 
— christian  family.  Surely  these  abominations  have  but  to  be 
known,  and  known  they  shall  be,  to  our  high  law  officers,  to  wipe  the 
foul  blots  upon  the  otherwise  perfect  laws  (as  any  earthly  ones  can 
be)  for  ever  from  our  constitution.  No  ordination  can  guard  against 
such  unheard  of  duplicity ;  but,  though  I  trust  in  Heaven,  not  a 
sanguinary  man,  I  would,  like  Peter  the  Great,  punish  the  first  de- 
linquents, after  giving  timely  notice  of  my  determination,  by  hanging 
the  monsters  by  the  rib,  hooked  up  in  front  of  their  own  doors." 

The  speaker  finished,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so,  four  of  the 
goblins  seized  the  subject  of  this  terrible  anathema  by  the  shoulders 
and  legs,  the  speaker  without  seeing  this  personal  constraint  which 
the  goblins  had  evidently  laid  the  trembling  wretch  under,  walked 
off,  but  had  not  gone  far,  when  perceiving  the  custody  that  the  sus- 
pended angler  was  placed  in,  simply  said, 

"  Release  him" 

The  four  muscular  goblins  obeyed  their  commander  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  they  placed  the  terror-stricken  attorney,  (whero  could 
Jacob  be  ?)  with  his  head  towards  the  large  deep  pond,  and  after  a 
frightful  oscillation,  called  out  "  one."  The  head  of  the  powerless 
trunk,  however,  very  much  to  the  delight  of  its  owner,  followed  the 
motion,  as  if  it  were  some  indivisable  action  of  his  feet  The  feet 
were  swung  towards  a  huge  bed  of  large  cabbages,  about  six  yards 
distance.  "  They  will  ruin  those  cabbages,"  thought  Mr.  Sharp  writ, 
as  he  evidently  found  that  the  momentum  was  in  that  direction ; 
"  thank  God,  it  is  not  into  the  pond."  He  began  to  shiver,  how- 
ever, and  tried  to  hold  on  the  arms  or  gowns  of  his  "  see-sawers," 
when  he  found  that  after  his  body  had  been  swung  as  far  as  the 
length  of  their  arms  would  permit  it  towards  the  cabbages,  his  head 
was  again  brought  over  the  brink  of  the  dark  pond.  Once  more  his 
throbbing  heart — for  it  was  evident  he  had  one,  whatever  the  first 
speaker  might  say  to  the  contrary — was  relieved  when  they  all  said, 
"  two,"  and  still  he  found  his  feet  thrown  towards  the  unfortunate 
vegetables. 

"  Now  then,  (  three'  and  away."  Ah,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  P  Instead  of  the  throw  obeying  the  original  impetus,  they 
brought  him  with  a  most  fearful  swing,  and  head  first,  instead  of  the 
feet  being  first,  cleaving  the  air,  the  pond  instead  of  the  cabbages 
first  receiving  the  honor.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  thrown,  and  such  was 
the  force  with  which  his  slight  frame  was  hurled  by  these  muscular 
monsters,  that  he  made  a  complete  somerset,  and  finally  one  scream 
and  one  plunge  told  that  the  dark  waters  beneath  and  its  slippery 
tenants  had  received  him  as  a  sudden  guest,  and  so  were  resolved  to 
make  him  as  suddenly  welcome,  for  scarcely  did  he  call  for  entrance, 
than  the  friendly  valves  flew  open,  and  as  quickly  closed  over  their 
unceremonious  visiter. 

The  "  see-sawers,"  perceiving  the  reception  of  their  charge,  ran  off* 
like  a  lot  of  wild  young  men,  rather  than  what  might  be  supposed 
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from  their  terrible  attire.  To  this  hour  it  is  not  known  who  they 
were,  but  we  strongly  suspect  they  must  have  been  maskers,  and  the 
strange  attire  assumed,  more  for  disguise  than  for  choice.  Whoever 
they  were,  or  whatever  they  were,  they  one  and  all  made  for  a  pri- 
vate entrance  into  Oakmote ;  one  of  them,  however,  was  distinctly 
heard  to  utter,  as  he  was  jumping  over  the  gate  that  impeded  his 
retreat — "  bravo,  that  is  the  best '  effect*  of  my  life."  Another  was 
heard  to  say,  "  the  gardener  has  done  it  capitally."  They  all  of 
them  ran  up  stairs,  and  were  met  by  some  of  the  ladies ;  the  one  that 
talked  about  the  "  effect,"  under  the  cover  no  doubt  of  his  masque- 
rade, actually  clasped  his  arms  round  the  waist  of  Emmaline,  asked 
her  if  she  were  satisfied,  and  through  the  mask  kissed  those  lips  that 
we  should  think,  after  the  promise  we  have  recently  seen  made,  could 
only  belong  to  one.  No  doubt  there  will  be  a  serious  disturbance 
through  such  audacity.  More  singularly  to  say,  another  mask  took 
the  same  liberty  with  Miss  Julia  Landrose,  whilst  a  third  gentleman 
offered  the  same  indignity  to  Miss  Bowling  herself,  and  another, 
still  more  daring,  ran  into  Mrs.  Singleton's  bed-room. 

The  ladies  were  scarcely  recovered  from  the  perturbation  naturally 
inspired  by  such  indignities,  when  the  gardener  came  running  into 
the  room  where  Mr.  Bowling  and  Sir  John  Landrose,  were  deeply 
engaged  in  that  most  obsorbing  of  all  games,  chess.  Mr.  Bowling 
started  at  the  intrusion,  but  soon  perceived,  from  the  agitation  of  his 
servant,  that  something  serious  was  the  matter. 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  imprudent  gardener,  throwing  himself  on  his 
knees,  "  do,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me  for  the  liberty  I  have 
taken." 

"  What  can  be  the  matter  ?'* 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  invited  a  very  nice  worthy  gentleman,  Mr.  Archdeacon 
Bang's  clerk,  a  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  to  have  a  days  fishing." 
Well,  you  had  my  permission  to  do  so — what  then  ?" 
Oh,  sir,  thank  you,  sir — but  just  whilst  I  and  his  clerk,  a  very 
intelligent  young  gentleman — this  is  he,  and  can  prove  all  I  say — 
just  as  he  and  I  were  going  to  look  at  the  hot-houses,  and  I'm  come 
to  speak  the  whole  of  the  truth,  going  to  give  him  a  few  grapes — I 
knew  you  would  not  be  angry,  sir — " 

"  Do  go  on,  sir/'  said  the  object  of  his  apostrophe,  impatiently. 

u  Well,  sir,  I  say  just,  or  within  about  ten  minutes — he  will 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  as  he  has  a  watch  and  mine  is  gone  to  be 
repaired — indeed,  he  was  just  shewing  me  his  watch  at  the  time,  and 
telling  me  what  a  bargain  it  was — he  bought  it  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan 
—oh  dear — when  we  heard  such  a  scream." 

"  A  scream  ?" 

"A  scream  !"  said  the  sympathetic  Sir  John. 

"  Oh,  I  shall  ne'er  forget  it  whilst  I  live ;  '  there/  said  Mr.  Jacob, 
'  my  master  has  got  a  rare  bite  this  time,  he  seems  so  delighted'— I 
said  '  I  am—' " 

"  Oh,  do  not  tell  me  what  you  said,  but  what  you  did." 
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"  I  at  once  ran  towards  the  fish  pond,  and  when  I  got  there  I  could 
just  see  the  haud  of  some  drowning  wretch  catching  at  the  fish  plates, 
but  that,  you  know,  sir,  was  of  no  use." 

Mr.  Bowling  again  shook  his  head  impatiently,  as  we  are  afraid 
the  reader  will,  if  the  gardener  does  not  go  on  faster. 

"  It  was  very  fortunate  the  boat  was  not  locked  in  the  boat-house, 
as  I  am  sure,  before  I  could  have  run  to  my  waistcoat  pocket  for  the 
key,  as  my  waistcoat  was  in  the  summer  house,  nay,  indeed  if  I  had 
had  the  kev  there  would  not  have  been  time  to  unlock  it,  it  is  so 
rusty." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Bowling,  stamping  his  foot,  "  did  you  get,  did 
you  pull  the  drowning  gentle I  mean  the  wretch  out  ?" 

"Yes  I  did." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  do  to  him  ? — answer  at  once." 

"  I  hung  him  in  a  apple  tree — it  was  the  worthy  Mr.  Sharp  writ — 
very  nearly  gone" 

"  For  the  purpose  of  getting  the  water  out  of  him  I  suppose  ?  well 
you  have  done  very  well,  but  mind  you  do  not  let  him  hang  there 
too  long;  or  it  may  be  as  injurious,  as  the  drowning  itself — take 
care."  And  would  it  be  believed,  that  the  philanthropic  Sir  John 
and  the  warm-hearted  parent  of  the  humane  Emmaline  herself,  re- 
sumed the  game  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Nay,  there  is  some- 
thing still  more  to  the  shame  of  Oakmote,  to  be  recorded,  which  is, 
that  when  the  good-natured  Mr.  Small  mentioned  the  fact  to  the 
whole  of  the  domestics  of  the  old  baronial  dwelling,  all  they  said 
was,  "  well  I  never."  And  when  the  young  ladies  were  informed, 
through  the  agency  of  Mrs.  May,  all  they  ejaculated,  and  they  did 
it  without  one  start,  was.  "  how  strange." 
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The  morning  after  this  singular  adventure,  and  but  for  the  very 
happy  intervention  of  the  worthy  gardener,  we  may  say,  deliberate 
murder,  was  the  day,  that  the  fete  champetre  was  to  be  given  at  Lord 
Grin's  "  princely  establishment" — at  least  that  is  what  the  news- 
papers called  it. 

Mr.  James  Bowling,  Captain  Pilcher,  and  Mr.  Rattler,  were  just 
preparing  rural  dresses  for  the  occasion  as  they,  together  with  all 
the  ladies  of  Oakmote  were  invited;  not  forgetting,  of  course,  the 
serious  members,  with  the  worthy  Mr.  Singleton,  and  his  beautiful 
and  amiable  lady. — We  shall  not  give  a  description  of  their  dresses, 
as  we  do  not  intend  to  accompany  them  to  this  bucolic  scene,  but 
stay  with  Mrs.  May  and  friend,  whilst  they,  "  fantastic- toe"  it  under 
the  garlanded  oaks  and  sycamores.  Whilst  they  were  preparing,  a 
letter  was  brought  by  Mr.  Rattler's  valet,  importing  the  following : 

"  Liverpool,  &c. 
"  Esteemed  Sir, 

"  In  accordance  with  the  request,  that  you  did  me 
the  favor  to  intimate,  when  last  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  I 
have  made  bold  to  transmit  this  for  your  consideration. 

"  Through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Muggynson's  friends,  the  Miss 
Hickses,  I  have  an  offer  to  become  sole  agent  of  their  respected  papa, 
as  he  has  purchased  a  large  estate  in  this  county ;  I  believe  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oakmote ;  and,  with  his  family,  is  about  to  retire 
to  it,  as  he  has  finally  given  up  business.  He  wants  a  security  of  a 
thousand  pounds ;  of  course,  I  have  no  one  whom  I  could  presume  to 
lay  under  such  a  state  of  suspense,  as  the  watching  the  conduct  of 
one,  who  (every  clerk  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  inform  him)  would 
serve  his  bail  as  he  had  once  done  before. 

"  I  have  made  no  seciet  of  my  first,  and  here  let  me  fearlessly 
assert  my  last  defalcation — never  having  had  a  chance — to  Mr. 
Hicks.  I  know  to  whom  I  address  myself,  and  thus  I  would  speak, 
I  have  a  solemn  conviction  that  all  the  world  could  not  tempt  me  to 
an  imitation  of  my  former,  but  truly  repented,  conduct. 

"  Should  you  or  your  friends,  the  worthy  Mr.  Bowling,  or  the 
generous-hearted  Captain  Pilcher,  be  of  the  same  opinion,  I  need 
not  ask  you  for  your  influence;  I  trust  sincerely  that  it  may,  as  one 
word  (he  having  already  a  predilection  in  my  favor),  would  suffice. 
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*  The  bearer  of  this  letter  is  the  amiable  and  warm-souled  Mr. 
Poredyffle.  Mrs.  Muggynson  and  myself  insisted  on  his  becoming 
the  messenger,  as  the  poor  young  gentleman  has  been  in  a  delicate 
state  of  health  for  some  time,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  a  trip  into  the 
country  would  be  of  use  to  him,  aud  I  felt  assured  you  would  receive 
him  as  what  he  is  a  through-bred  gentleman,  a  good  man,  and  a 
scholar.  Thank  God  for  throwing  him  in  my  way ;  he  has  been  our 
fortune.  His  all-absorbing  care  is  to  educate  my  two  eldest  chil- 
dren, who  have  made  wonderful  proficiency,  and  through  it  have 
secured  the  proud  love  of  their  once  dissolute  parent. 

"  He  is  our  constant  inmate,  and  as  his  extraordinary  merits  have 
at  last  met  with  their  proper  appreciation,  by  a  wealthy  gentleman 
who  has  appointed  him  his  secretary,  he  is  no  longer  the  poor  de- 
pendent creature  I  once  described  him  to  you ;  he  is  pleased  to  say 
that  I  have  been  in  some  way  instrumental  to  his  advancement. 
Were  my  power  regulated  by  my  will  he  would  be  a  prince. 

"  I  trust  that  long  ere  this,  you  have  committed  to  the  flames  that 
diabolical  '  dispatch'  of  the  wretch  whose  name  I  will  never  breathe 
again.  One  thing  I  should  wish  to  mention,  which  is  the  reference 
to  the  amiable  Sir  John  Landrose ;  if  you  could  ascertain  where  that 
gentleman  is,  it  would  be  an  act  of  common  propriety  to  let  him 
know  the  contents,  so  far  as  it  affects  him,  as  I  know  the  monster  too 
well,  to  doubt  his  putting  his  threats  into  execution ;  but  you  will 
judge  of  this  for  yourself. 

"  Mrs.  Muggynson  still  continues  to  enjoy  the  supremacy  of  all 
her  contemporaries,  and  is  the  queen  of  half-a-dozen  literary  and 
poetical  coteries ;  Mr.  Poredyffle  himself  having  such  an  enormous 
opinion  of  her  literary  merits,  that  he  corrects  all  she  does — this 
though  is  a  profound  secret.  Emily,  to  do  her  justice,  however, 
admits  to  all,  that  Mr.  Poredyffle  reads  all  her  productions  for  the 
press. 

"  Mr.  O'Mazem  found  out  my  house — no  longer  a  lodging — 
and  the  poor  fellow  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  bad  health,  so  much 
so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign,  to  some  less  skilful  hand  in  all 
probability,  his  inspectorship.  I  was  shocked  to  see  him,  as  he  is  a 
warm-hearted  creature,  at  the  bottom.  I  hope  I  need  not  add,  that 
long  before  this  I  have  paid  him  back  his  five  pounds  and  the  break- 
fast money,  and  by  way  of  interest,  I  make  him  welcome  to  any  meal 
that  may  be  going  on  when  he  calls.  I  may  say,  that  as  soon  as  he 
is  in  health,  I  can  get  him  reinstated — there  is  power  for  you.  He, 
however,  goes  on  very  much  in  the  same  way,  allowing  for  the  diffe- 
rence of  health,  and  consequently  in  the  '  amazing,*  and  says  that  he 
will  commence  as  merchant  so  soon  as  he  can  raise  a  friend  who  will 
put  him  into  Lancaster  Castle,  and  lend  him  eight  pounds  to  take 
the  benefit  of  the  'act/ 

"Once  more  to  the  subject  of  this  lengthy  epistle  (for  which 
accept  my  apology.)  If  you  think  you  can,  consistently  with  your 
experience,  speak  in  my  favor  to  Mr.  Hicks,  I  shall  feel,  not  more 
gratitude  than  I  do  now  feel  towards  you,  but  trust  that  its  discon- 
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ti nuance  will  depend  upon  the  length  or  shortness  of  those  days  that 
are  vouchsafed  me  on  this  earth.  Whether  vou  can  or  not.  let  me 
entreat  a  kind  reception  for  Mr.  Poredyffle,  as  it  might  divert  his 
melancholy,  which  I  am  afraid  has  been  growing  upon  him  of  late. 
And  permit  me  to  bring  once  more  within  range  of  your  notice, 
"  Your  very  humble,  grateful,  and  ardent  well-wisher, 

"  George  Mcggyxsok." 

Mr.  Rattler  was  about  half  dressed  when  the  letter  was  put  into 
his  hand,  and  scarcely  had  he  got  to  the  last  word,  when,  putting  the 
epistle  into  the  hands  of  the  captain  he  put  on  a  large  riding  coat, 
just  to  cover  the  rest,  and  rushed  down  stairs,  so  eager  was  he  to  receive 
the  talented  and  amiable  bearer.  Hie  messenger  was,  as  he  feared, 
introduced  into  the  kitchen.  He  ran  into  the  place,  and  in  a  second 
seized  the  hand  of ;  no,  surely,  this  can  never  be  the  intellec- 
tual friend  of  Mrs.  Muggynson — a  coarse  looking  fellow,  eating  a 
wedge  of  bread  and  the  heel  of  a  cheese,  and  who  had  scarcely  got 
his  hand  out  of  the  warm  grasp  of  Mr.  Rattler,  than  with  it  he  lifted 
a  large  pewter  pitcher  of  October  stingo  to  his  mouth,  and  began 
drinking  away,  whilst  Mr.  Rattler  was  amazing  a  little.  He  at  once 
saw  it  was  not  the  delicate  Abel  whom  he  had  before  seen. 

"  I  wanted  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  Mrs.  Mav,  vou  are  not  Mr. 
Porcdy  ffl  e you —  ?  '* 

"  Me,  noo-ah,  noo-ah,  I  am  real  flesh  un  blood,  aum  no  divil" — 
and  then  he  roared  again  ;  and  long  before  the  second  attempt  to 
speak  he  had  spluttered  Raby  all  over  with  half-masticated  bread  and 
cheese,  moistened  with  strong  beer. 

"  Where  is  the  person  who  brought  this  letter,  once  more  I  ask  ?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  aum  th'  mon  as  brout  it,  or  else  what  would  au 
b3  roraining  this  into  me  for  ?'* 

"  From  whom  did  you  get  it,  then  ?*' 

"  Fro  th'  soin  of  th' jolly  ploo-mon ;  my  name  is  Lolly  Yews,  as 
is  th'  mon  as  painted  th'  soin,  and  thoo-ah  au  says  it,  which  would 
look  better  eh  ony  other  body  else  fort  say,  1*11  paint  a  soin  wi'  ony 
mon  i'  Hingland." 

"  Who  gave  it  you  man  ?"  asked  Mr.  Rattler  pettishly,  his  sweet 
temper  getting  a  little  unserenified,  at  the  painter  of  the  "jolly  ploo- 


mon." 


tt 


i 


Oh,  gen  it  mc,  oh  heigh,  a  skimpin  young  felly  as  coome  with 
coach  last  ncet — He's  drawin  oud  Dick's  windy-mill,  through  his 
bed-room  windy.  Ho,  ho,  hugh,  a  bonny  job  he'll  make  on't,  for 
the  wind  is  changed  to  my  sartain  knowledge,  three  toimes — besides 
he  is  aw  most  as  thin  as  his  white  fingers,  I'll  paint  him  for  foive 
peaund  ony  day." 

"  Is  he  there  now,  say  you  ?" 

"Heigh,  heigh,  he  is  a  tell'o;  I  left  him  theer — him  draw  a 
windy  mill  >" 

"Booby—" 

"No  clean t  on  it  whot  ere." 

Mr.  Rattler,  after  this  little  colloquy,  left  the  painter  hastily  to 
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order  a  horse  and  gig,  and  whilst  it  was  getting  ready  he  went  to 
put  on  a  more  seemly  dress,  and  at  once  repaired  to  the  "jolly  plough- 
man," a  place  that  Mr.  Rattler  had  occasion  to  remember.  He  soon 
Arrived,  and  sent  in  his  card  to  Mr.  Poredyffle,  who  was  engaged 
precisely  in  the  way  the  painter  had  described,  and  not  like  most 
fools  are  when  in  country  pot-houses,  viz.,  in  writing  their  names  on 
the  little  green  quarries,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the  fact,  that  the 
scribbler  could  write  his  name,  and  had  a  diamond. 

Mr.  Poredyffle  at  once  desired  the  waiter  to  show  his  visiter  up, 
and  when  Mr.  Rattler  entered,  he  received  him  with  a  heartfelt  cor- 
diality which  was  speedily  reciprocal. 

Raby  had  long  entertained  the  most  ardent  desire  to  know  and 
be  better  acquainted  with  so  much  humility  and  goodness.  This 
wish  was  perhaps  further  inspired  by  a  copy  of  some  poems,  essays, 
&c,  which  Mr.  Muggynson  had  managed  to  steal  unknown  to  the 
author,  and  though  not  named  at  the  time,  was  presented  to  his  pa- 
trons. These  singularly  talented  and  tender  poems,  had  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  mind  and  feelings  of  our  hero.  They  were 
of  a  melancholy  cast,  but  of  such  a  fine  order  of  feeling  and  virtue, 
that  they  often  solaced  him  under  his  love  afflictions ;  a  rare  friend, 
and  a  fortunate  book,  as  it  is  sure  to  become  the  adored  object  of 
the  antidote  of  the  now  restrospective  calamities. 

This  book  which  was  copied  in  a  beautiful  hand,  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  enlist  in  the  field  of  its  admirers,  all  the  young  ladies  of 
Oakmote  ;  but,  none  perhaps  dwelt  over  it  with  such  an  intensity  of 
ecstasy  as  Emmaline  did.  It  is  more  true  than,  strange,  that  the 
gay,  the  volatile  and  merry-minded,  even  when  youth  nestles  the 
taste,  ever  prefer  the  pathetic  and  tender,  to  the  lively  and  witty ; 
and  so  did  Emmaline ;  her  "  constant  friends,"  were  all  of  that  cha- 
racter, and  amongst  them,  none  charmed  more  than  the  pious  and 
pathetic  breathings  of  this  manuscript. 

Emmaline  had  often  expressed  the  most  ardent  curiosity  to  see 
the  being,  with  whose  mind,  her  own  had  for  so  many  hours  held 
such  sweet  communion  : — Raby  knew  this,  and  thus  prepared  for 
himself  a  double  pleasure,  that  of  making  a  new  friend  and  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Poredyffle,  and  of  giving  ( the  greatest  pleasure  that  man 
can  know)  a  new  happiness  to  the  object  of  his  adoration. 

Mr.  Rattler  in  the  name  of  his  friend  Mr.  Bowling,  who  was  wait- 
ing to  receive  him,  gave  Mr.  Poredyffle  a  most  pressing  invitation  to 
spend  a  month  or  two  at  Oakmote.  Mr.  Poredyffle  said  he  could 
not  think  of  being  so  troublesome,  but  that  he  was  so  pleased  with 
the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  he  felt  much  disposed  to  stay  some 
short  time,  for  which  purpose  he  had  spoken  to  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  where  he  had  stayed  the  night,  and  was  gratified  to  find,  he  could 
have  a  most  beautiful  little  lodging,  where  there  were,  for  he  had 
been  to  see  it,  some  heavenly  children  and  a  cow,  so  there  was  sure 
to  be  plenty  of  new  milk  and  company,  until  he  got  back  to  little 
Dick,  and  the  rest  of  his  juvenile  proteges.     "  In  short,"  continued 
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he,  "  it  is  that  lovely  cottage,  which  you  see  yonder,  and  which  I 
have  in  my  sketch  here." 

Raby  saw  at  once  it  was  the  cottage  of  the  worthy  joiner,  the 
uncle  of  his  Emmaline's  little  wards.  Raby,  smiling  at  Mr.  Pore- 
dy  file's  excuse,  told  him  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  entertain  him 
as  well  at  Oakmote  ;  and  as  to  milk  and  every  other  comfort,  Mrs. 
May  would  attend  to  that.  In  short,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
favor  the  worthy  family  of  Oakmote  with  this  visit. 

Abel  thanked  him  for  his  goodness,  and  said,  that  he  could  refuse 
him  nothing,  since  he  had  done  so  much  for  his  friends  at  home. 

"  How  is  your  worthy  friend,  Mrs.  Muggynson  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  well,  when  I  left  home,  a  good  creature,  and  very 
clever,  poor  thing." 

Raby  smiled,  "and  your  little  pupils,  her  worthy  family  ?" 

"  Oh,  bless  them,  I  hope  all  well,  as  they  were  when  I  came  away, 
only  they  could  not  bid  me  farewell  for  weeping — they  will  learn 
better  as  they  grow  older ;  but  their  mother  was  almost  as  silly ;  no 
wondering  at  the  children,  when  they  saw  their  foolish  parents ;  for 
in  truth  her  husband  is  but  a  weak  man — very  weak,"  and  Abel  just 
wiped,  unperceived,  one  little  glistener — "  a  singular  thing  is  parting, 
even  for  a  day,  to  a  united  family.  The  most  complicated  organiza- 
tion of  nieachnical  action,  does  not  sooner  jar  from  the  loss  ot  some 
component,  than  does  the  heart  grate  at  missing  from  its  accustomed 
seat  the  least  of  its  earth  ties — poor  things." 

This  was  said  as  Mr.  Rattler  was  leisurely  driving  his  friend  to- 
wards the  ancient  seat  of  the  Bowlings,  and  as  the  different  views 
kept  opening  themselves  on  the  astonished  Abel,  his  heart  seemed 
lighter.  Raby  perceived  the  change,  and  was  resolved  to  improve 
every  opportunity,  which  he  thought  would  avert  his  rather  melan- 
choly wanderings.  Mr.  Poredyffle  expressed  the  delight  of  a  child, 
at  the  first  sight  of  the  stately  and  ancient  seat  of  Oakmote,  and 
seemed  much  affected  at  the  cordial  way  in  which  he  was  received 
by  Mr.  James  Bowling ;  who,  however,  told  him  that  he  would  have 
to  defer  the  introduction  to  the  rest  of  the  family,  as,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  himself,  who  had  waited  to  receive  them,  all  were  gone  to  the 
fete  of  Lord  Grin. 

Mr.  Rattler  and  Mr.  Bowling  both  apologized  to  Mr.  Poredyffle 
for  their  prior  and  unavoidable  engagement,  but  offered  to  take  him 
with  them  to  the  scene  of  festivity;  this,  however,  Mr.  Poredyffle 
most  politely,  but  most  decidedly  declined,  at  the  same  time  obser- 
ving, that  nothing  would  give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  see  the 
gardens,  or  devote  an  hour  or  two  to  the  library,  In  short  he  said  he 
would  find  fifty  ways  of  amusing  and  instructing  himself  during  their 
absence. 

This  arrangement  satisfied  all  parties,  so  once  more  the  gentlemen 
dressed  and  consigned  Mr.  Poredyffle  to  the  attention  of  Mrs.  May, 
(who  was  resolved  to  make  him  fat  the  same  afternoon,)  and  to  Mr. 
Small,  who  upon  being  informed  he  was  a  poet,  was  also  resolved 
either  to  rehearse  some  of  his  own,  or  pump  a  bit  of  style  out  of 
his  ward. 
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Now  the  question  becomes,  shall  we  go  with  the  gay  party  to  Lord 
Grin's  fete  champetre,  to  see  as  m  uch  wasted  in  twelve  hours  as  he 
could  screw  out  of  his  toiling  tenants  in  twelve  months,  or  shall  we 
stay  at  home  with  Mrs.  May  and  her  delicate  guest  ? 

We,  perhaps,  may  not  owe  an  apology  if  we  prefer  the  latter.  Not 
a  patronizer  of  the  shilling  gallery,  but  has  luxuriated  in  the  view  of 
a  glittering  banquet — not  an  actor  but  has  strutted  in  one,  and  yet 
the  noble  lord  never  had  such  an  entertainment  when  attempting  to 
gild  fruition  and  romanticise  satiety,  as  he  who  shares  the  empty 
pageant,  and  has  in  store  the  cherished  hope  of  dignifying  a  real 
one.  But  to  whom  has  fate  allotted,  and  how  often  the  pleasure  un- 
equalled, of  a  banquet  of  closeted  greatness,  goodness,  and  freedom 
of  communication.  Tis  a  food  the  senses  never  loathe,  'tis  an  enjoy- 
ment the  mind  gilds  not,  save  in  its  retrospection :  it  is  a  dear 
fountain  in  the  arid  desert  of  life  and  hallowed  epoch,  in  memory,  in 
sorrow  we  turn  to  it,  and  in  gladness  talk  it  over  to  our  children. 

Stay  we  then  with  the  new  guest  at  Oakmote,  whilst  the  more 
giddy  (we  will  not  say  frivolous,  for  it  was  a  neighborly  act,  and  to 
be  unneighborly  in  any  thing  is  to  be  ungracious)  portion  of  its 
family  was  seeking  blisses,  and  making  acquaintances  at  Grin  Hall. 
Mr.  Poredyffle,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  which,  in  con- 
formity with  his  most  anxious  desires,  Mrs.  May  joined  in,  begged 
the  honored  housekeeper  to  shew  him  into  the  library.  Here  was  an 
opportunity.  Mr.  Small  heard  the  arrangement,  preceded  the  guest 
and  brother  poet,  and  was  resolved  to  astonish  him  with  a  display  of 
the  same  merit  which  had  produced  such  a  brilliant  effect  a  few  days 
before.  Whilst  Mrs.  May  was  chatting  with  the  freedom  of  a  mother 
to  her  mild  listener,  and  shewing  him  through  the  armory  and  other 
curiosities,  Mr.  Small  arranged  the  well  known-works,  opened  them 
as  if  by  chance,  where  some  of  the  most  happy  effusions  were  dis- 
played. Mrs.  May  left  her  guest  to  attend  to  some  domestic  duties, 
not  without  a  promise  of  a  speedy  return,  whilst  Mr.  Small  ensconced 
himself. 

The  first  thing  that  Mr.  Poredyffle  took  up  was  the  tender  epistle 
to  Sally  Spinks.  He  read  it  over.  Now  his  was  one  of  that  order  of 
minds  which  never  calls,  but  always  praises  such  parts  as  are  praise- 
able,  leaving  the  ungracious  portion,  as  he  would  his  boots — to 
menials,  to  little  minds  and  quick  hands.  He  was  one  of  those  who 
laughed  outright,  without  reference  to  the  rules  for  its  guidance,  when 
he  was  pleased,  and  said  "  capital/'  in  the  interstices  formed  between 
the  reading  and  the  moment  allowed  for  digesting  its  contents. 

And  Mr.  Poredyffle  did  laugh,  and  said  "  capital,"  from  the  mo- 
ment he  commenced,  to  the  end  of  the  epistle.  When  he  came  to 
the  love-letter  "  on  a  grand  scale,"  he  was  more  bewildered  still,  and 
still  gave  "  bravos"  and  "  capitals"  to  the  quiet  library,  as  we  scum 
excesses  of  gravy  from  the  over  rich  dish. 

Mr.  Small  only  listened  to  the  end  of  the  letter,  rushed  from  his 
ambush,  seized  his  brother  poet  round  the  neck,  and  embraced  him 
as  he  would  a  long  lost  friend.     Mr.  Poredyffle  was  greatly  surprised 
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at  this,  but  when  told  that  the  author  of  the  lines  upon  which  he  was 
pleased  to  confer  such  lengthened  eulogies  stood  before  him,  he 
easily  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  business.  Mr.  Small  thanked 
him  with  a  trembling  hand  and  tightened  grasp,  messengers  sent 
from  the  heart,  potentates  of  infrequent  commission,  but  who  are 
never  known  to  negotiate  falsehoods. 

There  could  now  be  no  longer  a  doubt  about  his  greatness,  here 
was  a  new  and  undeniable  proof.  He  went  down  stairs,  at  once 
made  a  poetical  offer  of  his  hand  to  the  blushing  and  bewildered 
Miss  Spinks,  by  throwing  himself  on  his  knees  before  her,  was 
accepted,  and  wrote  out  that  evening,  not  without  first  saturating 
about  half  a  dozen  attempts,  a  notice,  to  his  honored  and  beloved 
master,  of  a  humble  wish  to  retire  from  his  thirty  years'  servitude. 

Mr.  JPoredyffle  was  wandering  from  one  room  to  another,  in  the 
library,  chapel,  and  finally  the  picture  gallery,  when  a  portrait  of 
very  striking  features,  but  of  somewhat  melancholy  cast,  arrested  his 
attention.  He  felt  a  singular  and  unaccountable  feeling  pervade 
every  faculty — he  tried  to  avert  his  face,  dissipate  the  impression  by 
looking  at  more  powerful  and  splendid  performances ;  but  no,  where- 
ever  his  body  wandered,  his  mind  reverted  to  this  simple  portrait. 
There  must  be  some  association,  however,  attingent,  that  the  mere 
painter's  skill  could  not  effect ;  he  did  not  remember  the  face,  cer- 
tainly did  not  know  it,  and  yet  there  was  some  feeling  such  as  the 
Rosicrucian  pretends  to  possess,  which  riveted  him  to  the  spot,  He 
grew  weary  of  speculation,  and  its  concomitant  forebodement,  and  at 
once  retired  to  the  library  to  await  the  coming  of  Mrs.  May.  The 
first  question  he  put  to  her  on  her  entering  was,  who  the  original  of 
the  melancholy  portrait  was  ? 

"  Oh,  I  know  whom  you  mean,"  said  the  good-natured  ministrant, 
"  but  come,  sir,  take  this  jelly,  and  a  glass  of  Madeira,  you  must  be 
fatigued,  nothing  more  tiresome,  than  tracing  over  curiosities.  The 
object  of  your  enquiry  is  not  so  melancholy  as  yon  portrait  would 
make  us  believe,  though  it  is  life  itself  in  every  other  particular  ;  oh, 
no,  sir,  I  know  no  gentleman  of  a  more  happy  turn  for  conviviality. 
But  come,  take  the  jelly.'' 

"  I  thank  you,  my  dear  madam,  but  may  I  crave  his  name  ?M 

"  You  mean  the  full  length,  which  faces  you  as  you  enter  ?" 

"  The  same." 

"  It  is  Sir  John  Landrosc — heavens  !  sir,  what  is  to  do  ? — what 
have  I  done  ?  allow  me,  sir." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  half-fainting  guest,  "  I — I  am  better." 

"  Stay,  I  will  throw  up  the  sash,  (bless  me  how  ill  the  poor  young 
gentleman  looks.") 

"  That  will  do,  madam,  thank  you.  Tis  Sir  John  Landrose — 
how  instinctive  is  the  soul  of  man  ?  its  fluttering  at  the  approach  of 
consanguinity,  even  of  the  poor  body  that  enshrines  it — more  in- 
stinctive than  the  barometer's  indications.  'Twas  not  the  earth 
portion  of  her  existence,  with  all  its  tracing  and  analogy,  that  told  of 
the  abode  of  the  injured.      No,  it  was  the  innate  indefinite  hand  of 
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the  soul,  that  struck  the  chord  of  sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  and 
awoke  to  fear  the  hand  of  the  injurer,  even  to  another  generation — 
one  request,  shew  me,  I  beseech  you,  the  picture — it  must  be  painted — 
of  the  little  girl,  young  lady,  now  she  must  be — but  the  child's  por- 
trait, I  wish  to  see,  even,  if  possible,  when  it  rebuked  standard  hu- 
manity, and  made  even  virtue  shrink  from  the  task  of  emulation — 
shew  me  the  soul-portrait,  that  strode  over  the  bars  of  youth  and 
sexuality,  and  seized  from  the  rankling  fangs  of  a  parricide,  the  lonely 
victim,  fanned  with  cherub's  wings  its  fluttering  powers,  and  warmed 
it  with  a  daughter's  love,  to  new  life  and  a  new  association.  Oh, 
bless  my  eyes,  with  a  realization  of  that  strange  but  true  tale,  and  I 

will  for  ever  bless  you.    Much  as  Sir  John  owes,  I  owe  her but, 

madam,  I  wander ;  have  you  the  picture  ?" 

"  There  is  such  a  picture  ;  but  I  beseech  you  compose  yourself,  I 
could  not,  were  I  ever  so  wishful,  gratify  your  request,  in  the  state  of 
mind,  which  I  perceive  unhappily  possesses  you  at  this  moment.  Do 
take  some  refreshment." 

"I  thank  you,  madam,"  said  theagitated  stranger,  attempting  to  al- 
leviate his  feelings  :  it  was  evident  the  effort  was  as  painiul  as  that 
which  it  would  allay. 

"  The  picture  is  locked  in  a  closet,  which  is  used  by  Sir  John  as 
his  study,  when  he  visits  Oakmote.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  who 
is  honored  wilh  a  key  besides  himself,  as  the  subject  is  considered  so 
painful  a  one,  that  it  is  seldom  or  never  seen,  save  by  Sir  John,  who 
looks  and  weeps  over  it  for  hours  together ;  a  melancholy  pleasure, 
but  one,  that  he  has  often  told  me,  he  would  not  change  for  the 
greatest  comfort  in  this  life." 

"  I  believe  him,  madam,  have  I  your  consent  to  see  it  ?  you  shall 
see  I  shall  take  comfort,  I  shall  be  quite  happy,  quite  merry  after — 
but  not  till  then." 

The  good  Mrs.  May,  was  greatly  disturbed,  but  saw  there  would 
be  but  one  way  of  allaying  the  perturbation  of  feeling  which  had  evi- 
dently taken  such  strong  possession  of  her  charge.  She  had  received 
the  most  strict  orders  to  entertain  her  guest  in  every  way,  that  she 
thought  would  be  most  conducive  to  his  happiness,  until  the  return 
of  the  family.  Besides  this,  the  worthy  creature  had  taken  a  singu- 
lar liking,  to  her  new  friend,  the  moment  she  was  left  alone  with  him ; 
and  after  a  little  conversation,  her  liking  improved  into  the  most  in- 
tense friendship  :  she  saw  that  further  delay  would  only  be  produc- 
tive of  further  uneasiness ;  and,  as  she  was  one  of  the  most  feeling, 
she  could  not  restrain  the  wish  to  make  her  strange  guest  happy,  as 
quickly  as  she  could. 

They  immediately  proceeded  to  the  closet,  and  after  desiring  Mr. 
Poredyffle  to  bo  seated  in  a  place  to  command  the  best  view,  she  un- 
locked the  sliding  doors  that  held  the  picture,  touched  the  spring- 
curtain  and  the  solemn  composition  stood  to  view.  The  artist  had 
seized  that  impressive  moment,  where  Emmaline  worked  beyond  a 
child's  strength  exclaims,  "  I  saw  him,  O,  father." 
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"  Ah,  'tis  she,  the   sarior  of  my of  the  good  Sir  John,  ob, 

let  me  gaze,  do  let  me  wonder — "  and  the  speaker  trembled  violently. 
"  No  gorgeousness  of  temple  to  make  less  tie  littleness  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  solemn  scene.  No  interior  landscape  of  massive  co- 
lumns and  fretted  enrichments,  no  many  lined  windows  throwing  down 
their  tinted  rays  on  glittering  groups  below.  No  centre  masses  en- 
circled with  outside  light,  and  sombre  auxiliaries  phantasmatizing 
the  principals  into  meridian  conspicuity — as  the  loudest  singer,  when 
the  concert  rages,  demands  loud  re-echoings,  as  a  reward  for  his  ex- 
tent of  lungs.  No,  all  is  repose,  all  soul,  no  bustle  save  that  excited 
in  the  gazer's  breast,  caused  hy  the  very  quietness  of  the  scene  he 
views.  Theatric  action  bespeaks  nature's  absence,  as  does  the  buf- 
foon's grin  of  the  joke's  departure.  Silent,  slow,  and  uncertain  of 
attitude,  is  the  language  of  those  who  enact  their  own  parts.  Look  at 
the  daughter-advocate,  without  written  brief,  or  formal  saw,  or  mea- 
sured stride,  or  hand  elevate  ;  every  modulation  of  feature,  limb,  and 
form  is  effluent  with  touching  eloquence  and  pious  pleading.  Ah, 
you  daily  workers  in  law,  you  paid  quibblers  of  its  definement,  what 
you  whoso  oft  have  thundered  out  your  client's  wrongs,  you  whose  de- 
clamation and  pathos  is  measured  by  your  briefs  endorsement — ha, 
ha,  ha,  you  stand  more  awed  than  when  you  hear  your  client's  doom. 
Ah,  I  wonder  not  at  your  wonderment ;  still  writhe  and  sit  near  the 
edges  of  your  chairs ;  what,  not  a  single  aspiration  ?  is  every  hand  so 
fixed,  that  none  dare  move  upon  the  moistened  table,  not  an  eye 
roll  ?  I  tell  you,  'tis  a  little  angel  speaks,  she  shall  he  an  advocate 
in  heaven  for  weary  souls,  I  will  kiss  thy  quivering  lip — do  not — ah, 
those  sounds,  'tis  divine." 

Mrs.  May,  seeing  the  strange  perturbation  of  feeling  which  her 
friend  had  fallen  into,  touched  the  spring  that  started  a  sell-acting 
organ,  which  was  placed  behind  the  picture,  and  which  played  in  a  low 
tone  some  of  the  most  heavenly  music  that  ever  struck  upon  the  ears 
of  the  absorbed  listener.  Whilst  his  attention  was  attracted  to  this 
new  source  of  wonder,  she  closed  the  curtain,  and  finally  the  folding 
doors,  and  turning  round,  found  her  guest  in  a  swoon.  She  at 
once  summoned  assistance,  and  after  a  considerable  time,  every 
restorative  which  the  house  afforded  being  brought  into  requisition, 
he  slowly  came  round.  The  young  gentleman  was  then  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  house,  where  his  feelings  might  probably  be 
diverted  from  their  oppressive  workings  by  some  new  solace  or  enter- 
tainment. Mrs.  May  would  insist  on  his  taking  some  coffee,  which 
she  prepared  as  speedily  as  possible.  She  was  delighted  to  see  him 
so  much  calmer,  and  promised  herself  the  pleasure  of  restoring  him 
to  his  young  friends,  on  their  return,  in  health  and  spirits.  For  this 
purpose  she  began  to  chat  with  him  on  the  most  enlivening  subjects, 
but  in  the  course  of  one  of  her  stories,  happening  to  mention  Sir 
John,  she  parenthesised  her  subject  by  saying  "he  will  be  so  happy,  I 
know  he  will,  to  see  you,  as  I  know  he  will  return  early " 

"  Return  early,"  said  the  listener,  anxiously,  "  whither  ?" 

"  Here  ;  where  else  would  you  have  him  ?" 
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"  Is  Sir  John  staying  here  at  the  present  time  ?"  demanded  the 
other,  with  a  little  of  his  former  wildness. 

"Of  course,  sir ;  I  thought  you  had  known  it" 

"  I  did  not,  madam."  And  the  stranger  began  to  tremble  again. 
"  I  feel,  madam,  a  little  unwell.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  take 
a  walk  in  the  fresh  air ;  a  short  walk  may  restore  me." 

Mrs.  May  was  delighted  with  the  proposal,  and  offered  to  send  for 
some  domestic  to  conduct  him  round  the  gardens,  or  in  the  parks. 
Mr.  Poredyffle  objected,  as  he  said  he  could  easily  find  his  way,  and 
probably  might  not  go  far.  He  then  asked  for  paper,  and  wrote 
something,  of  which  Mr.  Small  was  too  well  bred  even  to  hint  at,  but 
left  him  to  complete  it,  preparatory  to  his  walk.  Mr.  Poredyffle  then 
went  out,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  Oakmote. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 


We  held  out  no  promises  whatever,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  that  we 
should,  for  one  moment,  carry  them  to  Lord  Grin's  fete,  neither  do 
we  intend  to  do  so ;  but  as  a  few  of  our  old  acquaintance  was  there,  and 
as  it  is  somewhat  material  to  this  history,  we  must  give  them  a 
glimpse  of  whom  our  party  met  with  at  that  "dazzling  scene  of  youth, 
beauty,  and  fashion."  Strange  that  youth  should  always  rank  with 
beauty;  take  precedence  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  as  to  honored  old 
age,  let  honored  old  age  keep  out  of  the  way,  or  his  withered  toes 
may  get  trodden  off  by  the  high  heeled  boots  of  his  great  grandson. 

Well  then,  some  of  the  "youth  and  beauty,"  in  the  County  Ga- 
zette description,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  charming  Miss  Thespia  Hicks, 
Miss  Julia  Hicks,  whose  wealthy  and  honored  papa  had  purchased  a 
magnificent  estate  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  lordship's  (Lord  Grin's) 
estates,  a  portion  also  fell  to  the  panting  expectancies  of  the  fair 
young  ladies'  beloved  friends,  Miss  Adelina  Farrimondoso,  and  Miss 
Angelica  Kauffman  Lawrence,  "one  of  the  greatest  artists,  we  (the 
Gazette)  are  confidently  informed,  in  the  polite  circles. 

"Of  Miss  Adelina  Farrimondoso,  supplicibus  misericors  esto,  for 
thousands  will  have  to  worship  at  thy  shrine,"  &c.  As  to  our  ladies, 
that  is  the  Oakmote  ladies,  they  also  came  in  for  a  tolerable  share  of 
the  pretty  things. 
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"Yes,"  but  we  imagine  some  fair  reader,  is  just  imagining — 
"why  don't  you  say  some  pretty  things  of  your  ladies  just  here, 
where  is  Emiualine,  your  heroine  p  Why,  when  she  entered  the  ball- 
room, was  she  not  compared  to  the  rarest  exotic  on  the  whole  parterre 
of  fashion  and  loveliness  ?  Why  did  not  the  refulgence  of  her  charms 
overpower  every  beholder  ?  Why  was  not  every  young  gentleman  in 
the  gorgeous  assembly  emulative  to  lift  her  handkerchief,  adjust  her 
bouquet,  die  sooner  than  allow  another  to  lead  her — she  must  lead  off 
the  ball.  Why  did  she  not  dance  with  more  grace  than  Terpsichore 
herself,  sing  more  heavenly  than  the  spheres  music  play,  that  not  a 
soul  in  the  place  could  read  a  bar  but  herself.  In  short  why  did  she 
not  faint  away  from  over  excitement,  in  attempting  to  agreeablise 
her  transcendent  beauty  to  a  level  with  all  around,  and  where  was 
Mr.  Rattler  to  clasp  her  slender  waist,  and  Sir  John  to  say  '  O  my 
child  ?' " 

Because  in  doing  all  this  we  should  not  be  telliug  one  word  of  truth 
from  lirst  to  last.  As  to  her  beautv  we  believe  it  will  be  allowed 
that  many  of  the  young  gentlemen  as  well  as  their  mammas,  and  all 
the  servants,  from  the  music  gallery  to  the  musicians  themselves, 
considered  it  to  be  first-rate,  but  there  was  not  a  single  young  lady 
in  the  whole  room  but  was  of  a  contrary  opinion.  As  to  playing! 
— there  was  a  band  engaged  for  the  purpose,  with  a  plentiful  allow- 
ance of  rum-punch  ;  as  to  the  singing,  there  were  the  Lancashire 
glee  singers,  dressed  as  Bohemians ;  and  as  to  fainting,  she  was  too 
ugreoably  engaged  in  piquing  Mr.  Rattler,  by  dancing  with  Adolphus 
Bang,  Lord  Grin,  or  any  one  ;  whilst  Mr.  Rattler — sure  to  be  so, 
after  things  are  made  up,  in  order  that  they  can  be  made,  un-made, 
and  then  re-made — was  languishing  in  the  rays  of  beauty,  emitted 
from  the  charms  of  Miss  Julia  Hicks.  Even  Miss  Bang  came  in  for 
a  share  of  the  "  envy,"  in  dancing  with  the  splendid  and  spirited 
stranger  from  Oakmote. 

Besides,  there  was  a  double  pleasure  in  it,  as  all  could  see  the 
mortification  which  the  "  affected"  beauty  of  Oakmote  labored  under. 
Oh,  it  was  delightful.  Beware  of  pressing  too  closely  the  honey 
combs.  It  is  difficult,  in  selecting  a  bed  of  rose  leaves,  to  thrust  all 
the  pricklers  to  our  rivals,-it  was  not  so  this  time — and  so  like  life  they 
junketed  it  through  to  the  last.  And  our  friends  returned  to  Oak- 
mote. 

Mr.  Rattler  supposed  that  his  friend,  of  course,  would  be  gone  to 
bed,  and  so  was  resolved  to  be  up  early  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  his 
conversation  ;  guess  his  surprise,  however,  when  he  went  to  inquire 
of  Mrs.  May  respecting  her  charge,  to  find  the  good  old  lady  in 
tears,  with  a  note  addressed  to  Mr.  Rattler,  which  she  put  into  his 
baud,  she  having  found  it  on  the  table,  after  he  had  made  his  myste- 
rious retreat.  Mr.  Rattler  at  once  opened  the  billet  and  read  as 
follows : — 

"  Oakmote,  &c. 

"  Dear  Sir, — Circumstances,  which  I  cannot  now  explain,  have 
arisen  since  I  had  the  honor  of  seeing  you,  that  render  it  impossible 
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for  me  to  prolong  my  visit  at  Oakmote,  however  desirable.  May  I 
entreat  you  to  remember  me  to  Mr.  Bowling  and  the  Captain,  and 
tell  them  that  nothing  but  the  most  perverse  incidents  could  have 
induced  me  to  forego  the"  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  them. 

"  Accept  the  same  apology, 

"  And  believe  me  yours  most  gratefully, 

"Abel  Poredyffle." 

Mr.  Rattler  and  all  the  family  of  Oakmote  were  in  the  greatest 
consternation  and  alarm  at  this  singular  communication.  The 
young  gentlemen  were  resolved  to  make  every  inquiry  respecting  his 
departure,  and  the  route  he  had  taken,  whilst  Sir  John  was  quite 
bewildered  at  what  Mrs.  May  told  him,  as  she  concealed  nothing. 
All  was  mystery,  and  it  was  heightened  upon  learning  at  the  small 
inn,  where  Mr.  Poredyffle  had  stayed  the  preceding  night,  that  he 
had  merely  called  there,  taken  his  portmanteau,  asked  what  time  a 
coach  would  come  up,  and  upon  being  informed  that  there  would  be 
no  other  that  night,  unless  he  chose  to  walk  about  two  miles,  to  catch 
one  from  another  place,  he  adopted  the  latter  suggestion,  and  this 
was  all  the  information  that  could  be  gleaned  respecting  him.  Mr. 
Rattler  and  friends  returned,  quite  disappointed,  making  certain, 
however,  that  he  had  returned  to  Mr.  Muggynson.  Mr.  Rattler  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  Muggynson  would  be  writing  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pore- 
dyffle should  return;  indeed,  he  had  no  doubt  of  Mr.  Muggynson's 
appearance  shortly,  as  he  had  learned  from  Miss  Hicks  that  he  was 
coming  to  their  new  residence,  to  receive  his  instructions,  Mr. 
Rattler's  letter  to  her  papa  being  sufficient  to  place  him  in  his  con- 
fidence. 

The  coterie  were  just  returning  from  their  pursuit,  when  they  met 
the  philanthropic  Mr.  Plant  going  to  pay  Mr.  Sharpwrit  a  visit.  The 
young  gentlemen  asked  the  gardener  if  he  was  going  to  invite  his  friend 
to  another  day's  fishing.  The  gardener  merely  intimated  that  he  was 
going  to  settle  a  little  legal  business  with  him.  As  it  is  most  likely 
the  reader  may  have  some  wish  to  see  how  the  little  gentleman  with- 
stood the  medical  doses  prescribed  by  his  friend  opposite,  as  he  had 
been  a  bed-lier  ever  since  the  extraordinary  affair  at  the  fishpond,  we 
think  we  should  be  consulting,  in  all  probability,  his  ease  and  curi- 
osity as  much  by  turning  back,  or  preceding  the  gardener,  as  we 
should  by  going  with  the  disappointed  young  gentlemen  to  Oak- 
mote. 

This  was  the  first  day  that  the  lawyer  had  been  able  to  attend  to 
the  calls  of  his  numerous  suitors,  and  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
awful  seat  of  the  law  were  crowded  accordingly. 

The  gardener,  after  some  trouble,  got  an  audience  with  the  con- 
valescent angler,  but  much  to  his  surprise  was  not  received  with  that 
warmth  and  cordiality  of  friendship  which  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered him  entitled  him  to  expect.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  polite,  it  is 
tnie,  but  still  there  was  not  that  warmth  of  welcome  which  Mr.  Plant 
had  fondly  calculated  upon  at  his  hands — nay,  gratitude  itself. 
Good  heavens,  if  a  man  will  not  be  grateful  for  the  redemption  of  life, 
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when  it  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  death,  what  will  be 
be  grateful  for  ?  That  the  gardener  had  Bared  his  Hfe,  there  could 
be  no  earthly  doobt ;  still  there  was  a  manifest  coolness. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  humane  gardener,  extending  his  hand, 
"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  looking  so  well — a  miraculous  escape," 
thinking  a  hint  of  that  sort  might  bring  him  to. 

"  Was  it  ?" 

"An  awful — one  second,  and  no  earthly  power '* 

"You  have  no  knowledge  I  suppose,  how  it  happened?"  interrupted 
Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"  I — that  was  the  very  question  I  was  about  to  ask  yon — what  a 
mercy/9  still  the  gardener  looked  in  vain  for  the  glows  of  throbbing 
gratitude,  that  we  are  wont  to  expect  from  those,  whose  life,  with  the 
aid  of  a  merciful  Providence,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  save. 
"Oh  by-the-bye,"  added  the  gardener,  seeing  the  behavior  of  the 
lawyer,  Mr.  Milds  called  up  this  morning  and  paid  my  account,  with 
the  expenses  of  the  application,  so  I  thought  we  might  as  well  settle, 
how  is  Mrs.  Sharpwrit  ?  I  have  not  seen  her  at  church  lately." 

"Oh,  he's  been  to  settle,  has  he?  It  is  very  considerate  of  him, 
and  you  too  Mr.  Plant,  a  very  suitable  name  for  a  gardener — there 
are  three  writs  Mr.  Plant,  there  are  all  the  bail  bonds,  Mr.  Plant, 
which  I  must  be  paid  for  Mr.  Plant,  whatever  you  have  received, 
Mr.  Plants 

"  Come,  come,  be  considerate  ;  you  would  not  have  been  there  to 
manifest  such  an  unusual  degree  of  severity,  but  for  my  attention, 
and  the  boat-hook,  which  I  ran  through  your  ear,  in  saving  you  from 
a  very  unpleasant  death,  and  a  very  sludgy  grave ;  or  else  had  been 
dragged  for  when  the  'jack*  had  been  at  your  nose — and — as  to  the 
writs  I  never  ordered  them,  the  bail-bond  I  am  willing  to  pay ;  hard 
though,  I  shall  lose  it  out  of  my  own  pocket — always  the  way  when 
you  attempt  to  oblige  either  friends  or  relations." 

"  Is  the  worthy  clergyman  honored  by  any  nearer  alliance  than 
that  of  friend  ?" 

"  Why,  no,  he's  not,  but  a  particular  friend  of  his  is,  and  one  who 
advised  me  to  lend  him  the  money ;  indeed,  my  own  cousin." 

"  And  who  may  that  be  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Clod,  wife  to  a  very  decent  man,  and  singularly  enough  his 
name  is  Clod,  and  they  have  two  hard-working  children,  Richard 
and  Sarah  Clod  ;  indeed,  I  stood  godfather  to  Richard,  and  my  mother 
was  the  godmother  to  little  Sally  ;  so  }  ou  see,  we  are  quite  on  a 
friendly  footing,  and  they  are  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Milds,  so  you 
see,  that  was  the  way  it  was  all  done" 

"  I  have  no  doubt :  pay  my  costs,  sir,  and  leave  my  office." 

"  Nice  gratitude.  This  is  the  money,  Sir  John  Landrose's  attor- 
ney said  I  must  tender  you — here  George,  come  in;  I  brought,  you 
see,  one  of  my  men,  just  to  see  me  make  the  tender ;  you  gentlemen  of 
the  law  are  such  funny  gentlemen — not  that  I  should  have  been 
afraid  of  Mr.  Weaselstott  doing  any  thing  wrong,  should  I,  Mr. 
Weaselstott  ?  I  knew  him  from  a  lad,  didn't  I,  Jacob  ?"  said  the 
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good-natured  Mr.  Plant,  and  then  by  way  of  old  recollections,  be  put 
two  fingers  on  one  side  of  Jacob 'sear,  and  two  bard  fingers  and  a  thumb 
on  the  other,  and  then  gave  it  a  twist,  same  as  if  he  were  going 
to  writhe  a  young  cabbage  off;  Jacob  screamed  out  his  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  recollection,  and  the  worthy  gardener  and  witness  laughed 
hard  for  the  same  reason.  "Well,  all  jokes,  I  suppose,  must  go  free 
till  Christmas — remember,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  I  have  tendered  the  mo- 
ney, and  shall  wear  it  in  my  fob  pocket,  so  if  any  body  makes  a  de- 
mand for  it,  it  will  be  in  readiness.  Mr.  Milds  will  look  after  his 
tight.  Good  morning,  Jacob,  I  am  going  to  serve  a  notice  on  your 
respected  father,  to  quit  next  May -day ;  and  then  he  will  have  nothing 
to  interfere  with  his  studies,  as  Mr.  Bowling  considers  there  must  be 
some  difficulty  in  being  both  auctioneer,  bumbailiff,  and  farmer,  how- 
ever small  the  farm ;"  and  out  trudged  the  two  gardeners. 

"  Start  out,  and  if  you  come  to  the  door  until  I  call  for  you,  I'll 
blow  your  brains  out — go  and  console  your  father,  you  young  villain," 
shouted  Mr.  Sharpwrit  to  his  clerk,  as  the  gardeners  took  their  de- 
parture. 

u  Heigh,  heigh,  is  this  the  way  ?  mind,  Measter  Sharpwrit,  the 
missis  is  not  dead  yet/'  said  Jacob,  amazed  at  the  alteration  in 
his  master's  style;  he,  however,  was  resolved  to  obey  him,  and  so  slunk 
out,  leaving  his  master  solus. 

As  soon  as  Jacob  had  got  fairly  out  of  view,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  locked 
the  outer  door  of  the  office,  and  then  knocked  at  the  inner  one, 
"  Now,  sir,  all  is  clear,"  and  scarcely  had  he  given  utterance  to  the 
short  sentence,  when  in  entered  from  the  closet,  a  stout,  burly-made, 
elderly  gentleman,  with  a  grizzly  head  of  hair,  and  a  regular  irony 
face ;  one  that  had  worn  well,  and  was  still  capable  of  going  through 
a  good  deal  of  cheek-work.  "I  am  now  satisfied,  it  is  as  I  told  you, 
I  might  have  been  drowned ;  as  it  is,  I  got  what  I  shall  never  get 
quit  of, — oh,  the  infernal,  subtle,  scheming,  hellish  fiends — no  re- 
dress, but  Til  be  revenged,  111  have  revenge;  if  I  should  mortgage 
my  soul  to  hell,  I'll  have  revenge  ;  you  heard  it  all  ?  pretty  plain, 
sir,  not  much  disguise  there,  I  was  certain  who  the  knight  of  the 
black  stockings  and  slender  legs  was ;  now,  sir,  I  am  with  you  to  any 
length ;  give  me  revenge,  if  I  am  hanged  the  next  day." 

*'  Do  without  it,  and  make  a  fortune." 

"  Heavenly  powers,"  said  the  scarcely  convalescent  attorney, 
grinding  his  teeth,  "  we  must  get  to  work  immediately,  you  are  sure 
you  put  property  enough  in  his  portmanteau  to  transport  him  ?" 

"  To  Norfolk  Island." 

u  Are  the  constables  in  pursuit  of  him  ?" 

"  Yes,  and  have  him  before  this  time — '  a  serious  robbery,  a  bro- 
ther traveller's  gold  watch,  his  purse,  and  every  little  valuable  of  the 
landlord's  carried  off— regularly  stripped  the  Jolly  Ploughman* — 
and  then  his  sudden  retreat — nothing  could  have  been  better." 

"  Impossible  !  what  a  blessing  I  happened  to  see  him.  Well,  the 
less  I  am  seen  in  this  affair  the  better.      I  will  at  once  go  off  to  the 
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'Deacon;  I'll  rouse  him  to  his  own  astonishment;  a  commitment  is 
certain,  and  then,  when  this  youth  is  on  his  way  to  Lancaster  to  wait 
his  trial  for  this  extensive  robbery,  a  lot  of  the  same  gang  must  set 
upon  the  constables,  beat  them,  and  carry  him  off  from  the  clutches 
of  justice." 

"And  when  once  carried  off,  farewell,  he  is  never  heard  of 
more.'' 

"Oh,  there  caunot  be  the  slightest  doubt,  and  as  to  suspicion — that 
for  it,"  said  Sharpwrit  snapping  his  fingers.  "But  now  to  business. 
Floss  you  sav — an  awful  villain,  a  terrible  ruffian;  I  almost  shudder 
when  I  think  of  his  being  in  the  plot,  besides  don't  you  think  we 
could  throw  him  over,  I  do  not  think — I  am  sure  ho  will  never 
return — what,  in  the  face  of  a  dozen  prosecutions  ? — impossible." 

"Yes,  yes,  but  don't  I  tell  you  if  he  should  succeed,  and  render 
government  the  service,  which  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  effecting,  I 
mean  giving  up  those  terrible  outlaws  and  bush-rangers,  whose  devas- 
tations have  been  awful — and  which,  but  for  a  desperate  plan  of  this 
sort  could  never  have  been  broken  up — he  will  come  over  to  this 
country,  after  making  his  terms,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  the 
gruff  stranger. 

"  Well,  we  can  think  of  that  at  leisure,  now  you  are  sure  your  son 
will  pass  for  the  rightful  heir,  and  you  say  that  you  have  witnesses 
who  can  prove  it  ?'' 

"  I  have  six  now  waiting  in  Manchester,  whom  I  brought  over 
from  Ireland;  I  never  half  do  things;  not  a  woman,  let  alone  the 
men,  but  what  will  swear  till  doomsday,  he's  the  lad.  D — n  it  man, 
they  believe  it,  and  that's  enough,"  growled  out  the  stranger  in  hoarse 
thunder. 

"I  must  be  secured  ten  thousand  pounds  before  I  move  a  peg." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha,  what  has  all  your  revenge  merged  into  that  Mr. 
Sharpwrit?" 

"No,  but  only  for  that,  I  would  have  had  twenty  this  morning, 
there  is  always  a  risk,  and  transportation  is  unpleasant,  particularly 
from  a  snug  business,  and  a " 

"Revenge  on  one  of  the  principal  families  in  the  neighborhood, 
from  fish  ponds  and  loving  wives." 

"Well,  never  mind  the  picture — your  son  is  of  age  ?" 

"  I  tell  you  aye,  or  at  least  the  one  he  represents  is,  two  years 
since  and  better." 

"And  is  the  last  of  the  entail  ?" 

"The  last  of  the  entail." 

"  I  shall  want  his  signature  to  this  document,  and  yours  to  this, 
and  then  all  shall  be  made  certain.  You  perceive  that  the  first  in- 
strument binds  him  to  sell  as  soon  as  his  right  is  recognised;  the 
other  is  a  bond,  or  rather  an  agreement,  which  you,  no  doubt,  will 
perfectly  comprehend  the  meaning  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  its  per- 
formance for  my  protection — do  you  agree  ?" 

"On  my  own  part,  the  future  possessor  of  Landrose  Castle,  the 
only  estate  that  Sir  John  has  in  Ireland — d — n  it,  I  do  not  know' 
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whether  it  would  not  have  heen  as  well  to  have  gone  for  the  whole — 
but  I  must  be  dodging  the  audacious  thief — we  might  have  nabbed 
him  without  " 

"  Once  more,  and  once  for  all,  I  say,  that  must  be  an  after  consi- 
deration, that  is  the  way  to  spoil  the  whole,  is  going  for  too  much ; 
eight  or  nine  thousand  a  year  is  plenty  for  the  first  go  off,  so  now  get 
off  the  back  way :  as  to  nabbing  him  we  might,  but  I  defy  suspicion 
herself  to  lay  her  claws  upon  our  plans  this  time,  if  properly  man- 
aged— in,  in — there  is  a  knock — hush — I'll  be  back  in  an  instant,  if 
not,  creep  out,  mind." 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  answered  to  the  knock,  and  found  that  the  gentle- 
man who  had  been  taking  that  liberty  with  the  office  door,  was  no 
other  than  a  servant  belonging  to  the  rectory,  to  see  if  Mr.  Sharpwrit 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  drive  up  there ;  this  was  exactly  the 
very  thing,  much  better  than  making  a  visit — could  easily  dovetail 
his  business  into  that  of  the  'Deacon's,  be  it  what  it  might.  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  sent  his  very  humble  compliments  to  the  very  worthy 
'Deacon,  and  said,  he  would  be  there  straight. 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  found  the  'Deacon  in 
a  very  mighty  rage  ;  such  was  his  passion,  that  he  actually  shook 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  by  the  hand,  without  perceiving  the  condescension. 
The  'Deacon  evidently  was  laboring  under  that  most  teasing  of 
all  unquietness,  a  very  unpleasant  secret,  and  no  one  to  divulge  it  to. 
To  his  daughters  he  durst  not,  be  the  consequence  what  it  might, 
and  to  Miss  Betsy  in  particular,  as  it  most  materially  affected  that 
young  lady's  prospects.  To  tell  it  to  Mr.  Sharpwrit  was  peculiarly 
awkward,  as  it  was  letting  out,  and  that  in  pretty  large  quantities,  his 
own  littleness  :  nothing  is  more  distressing  to  a  mind  that  would  like 
to  couple  the  profession  of  a  church  dignitary  with  that  of  a  grand 
Turk.  It  must  be  done,  however,  and  fortunately  his  legal  adviser, 
at  least  as  far  as  commitments  went,  anticipated  him,  for  Mr.  Sharr- 
writ  half  suspected  the  cause,  as  he  had  heard  from  the  servant  on 
their  way,  that  the  worthy  'Deacon  had  been  paying  a  visit  to  Oak- 
mote,  and  had  been  in  a  furious  passion  ever  since,  and  the  servant 
concluded  with  the  opinion  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  em- 
bassy would  be  relative  to  the  Oakmote  visit.  Thus  crammed,  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  apologized  for  his  long  absence  from  the  'Deacon's  pre- 
sence, and  then  told  him  from  first  to  last  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  on  the  'Deacon's  account  at  Oakmote.  That  for  merely  do- 
ing his  professional  duty  to  the  Clods,  perhaps  a  little  strictly,  in 
consequence  of  the  Clods  indulging  in  a  strain  of  constant  vitupera- 
tion against  the  'Deacon  and  his  family ;  he  had  been  decoyed  by  the 
gardener,  under  a  pretence  of  suing  old  Milds,  to  the  gardens,  horse- 
ponded,  and  what  was  more,  threatened — he  could  not  tell  by  whom, 
as  they  were  masked,  but  he  could  guess,  and  he  told  the  "Deacon 
his  guessings ;  and  that  they  had  threatened  to  serve  out  in  the 
same  way,  his  honored  master  himself,  "meaning  you,  sir,"  con- 
cluded the  wily  Sharpwrit. 
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"  Upon  my  soul,  I  can  believe  it — any  thing,"  said  the  Deacon, 
bursting  with  rage ;  for  he  never  suspected  that  the  wily  Josias  durst 
tell  him  a  lie. — "  I  can  believe  it ;  for  now  listen,  I  will  be  revenged, 
I  will  be— ." 

"Thank  heaven  for  that  determination ;  with  my  life  I  will  assist 
you.  Poor  Mrs.  Sharpwrit,  it  had  such  an  effect  upon  her,  that  I 
should  not  wonder,  if  at  this  moment  the  degraded  wretch,  the  hus- 
band of  her  soul,  who  now  stands  before  you,  is — is  a  widow — wi- 
dower," and  the  husband  affected  with  these  tender  misgivings  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears. 

"  Upon  my  honor,  my  dear  friend. — M 

"  Well  done,"  thought  Josias. 

"  I  sincerely  pity  you — poor  Mrs.  Sharpwrit  took  it  so  much  to 
heart,  eh  ?  a  terriblo  shock  no  doubt." 

"  Sent  her  word  on  purpose— that  I  was — no-more,"  and  here  the 
rising  griefs  began  to  put  in  their  interdictions,  and  nothing  articu- 
late could  meet  with  the  organs  of  pronunciation,  save  his  lengthened 
sobs. 

"  Come,  come,  now  listen,  this  morning  at  the  request  of  my  fa- 
mily, I  went  to  Oakmote,  to  put  a  few  straightforward  questions. 
You  are  aware,  no  doubt,  ever  since  this  prodigious  beauty,  and  cer- 
tainly enormously  wealthy,  (that's  what  vexes  me,)  adopted  of  Sir 
John  Landrose,  this  charming  Emmaline,  has  arrived  at  her  father's 
house,  I  have  had  my  son  Adolphus  here  to  make  a  match,  never 
for  one  second  thinking,  there  could  be  the  slightest  bar  or  opposi- 
tion to  it,  as  I  had  often  sounded  that  old  laughing  fool  of  a  father 
of  hers,  and  he  always  appeared  perfectly  agreeable;  but  would  you 
believe  it,  this  morning  when  I  put  the  thing  plainly,  stating,  that  as 
far  as  I  could  see  the  young. people  themselves  seemed  agreeable,  as 
they  had  danced  together  in  a  most  loving  manner  at  Lord  Grin's ; 
and  as  to  any  other  consideration,  I  stated  the  lad's  prospects,  that 
the  rectorage  was  sure  to  be  his  at  my  death,  indeed,  I  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  I  would  not  mind  giving  it  up  to  him  before.  Sir 
John  was  present;  nothing,  as  you  are  aware,  can  be  done  without 
.him,  he's  turned  all  their  heads,  and  what  d'ye  think  he  asked  me  ? 
Did  I  think  he  was  fitting  for  a  clergyman,  as  he  was  very  gay.  Why, 
what  in  heaven's  name,  has  that  to  do  with  it,  so  long  as  I  choose  to 
give  him  the  living  ?  I  laughed — I  thought  I  would  keep  my  tem- 
per. 'Why,  Sir  John,  as  to  all  that,  we  can  soon  arrange  matters ; 
I  can  get  the  lad  a  first-rate  slap-up  preacher,  for  sixty  pounds  a- 
y  ear '—and  to  this  what  do  you  think  Sir  John  said  ?" 

"It  is  impossible  to  say,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit. 

"  Nothing,  sir—  assumed  the  very  dignified  expression  of  a  bull, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room.  Well,  but  what  d'ye  think 
that  old  laughing  idiot,  old  Bowling,  said,  when  I  asked  him  plainly— 
as  I  was  getting  roused— if  he  had  any  objection  to  the  match,  what 
d'ye  think  he  said  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,  my  imaginings  are  of  too  humble  a  nature,  even  to  guess 
at  the  first  word  of  an  idiot,"  said  Josias. 
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"  He  should  leave  a  matter  of  such  importance,  to  whom  think 
you  ? — to  his  own  daughter." 

The  'Deacon  imitated  the  senior  Bowling  with  such  a  nicety  and 
ideality,  that  his  consoler,  although  he  had  never  heard  Mr.  Bowling 
speak  half-a-dozen  times,  forgetting  the  sorrows  inspired  by  the  me- 
lancholy situation  of  his  beloved  wife,  hurst  into  as  loud  a  chuckle  of 
laughter,  as  the  awful  presence  of  the  'Deacon  would  permit. 

"Well,  sir,  (an  old  ass,)  may  I  ask  how  you  got  on  then  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  resolved  to  have  it  out,  and  for  that  reason  desired  the 
young  lady  might  he  sent  for ;  she  was,  and  I  put  the  question  to 
her  at  once ;  after,  of  course,  prefacing  it  with  the  deep  love,  happi- 
ness, rectory,  adoration,  all  I  knew,  and  other  balderdash — 
what  do  you  think  the  young  lady  said  ?  this  amiable  quiet  young 
lady— hah." 

"  Admirable— I  never — well  sir  P" 

" '  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you,  sir* — all  from  a  play- 
book — 'there  are  other  young  ladies,  infinitely  more  suited  than  /;' 
how  modest — '  who  will  no  doubt  appreciate  and  reward  the  merits  of 
your  son ;  however  desirable  such  a  union  may  be,  its  contempla- 
tion has  never  yet  for  a  moment  entered  seriously  into  my  breast, 
and  for  reasons  which  you  will  not  deem  it  necessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plain.'   *  Do  you  mean,'  said  I,  'peremptorily  to  refuse  him  ?' 

"  r It  is  an  ungracious  reply  to  a  parent,  but  as  I  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  deceive  when  I  see  a  person's  object  rightly,  permit  me  to 
say  I  do.'  And  then  she  dropped  a  curtsy  to  the  ground ;  minced, 
got  to  the  door,  dropped  another ;  and,  perhaps  it  may  be  unneces- 
sary to  add,  in  the  language  of  the  elegant  model  she  had  no  doubt 
been  studying,  '  retired,'  but  in  plain  English,  cut:  now  sir." 

"  She  will  have  a  great  fortune,  you  say  ? 

"  I  do. 
Hig,  hig. 

4m  Why  laugh,  sir  ? 
Only  where  is  it  to  come  from  ?  that's  all !" 
Well  then,  in  the  first  place,  her  father  will  give  a  round  twenty- 
thousand  if  he  dies  to-morrow,  and  he  may  live  the  Lord  knows  how 
long.  Indeed  he  could  have  given  his  daughters  double  that,  if  he 
had  known  how  to  make  the  most  of  his  property ;  he  lets  all  his 
farms  at  tho  same  rate  his  great-great  grandfather  did." 
Twenty  thousand,"  said  the  lawyer  musingly. 

From  her  father,  then  from  Sir  John,  I  should  say  at  least " 

A  farthing,  at  most  a  shilling." 
What  do  you  mean  ?  tut,  tut. 

Precisely  what  I  say:  look  you,  sir,  would  you  like  to  be  revenged  ? 
would  you  like  to  see  this  black  knight  humbled,  brought  to  be  a  de- 
pendent upon  the  bounty  of  Oakmote,  instead  of  the  imperious 
guest  the  planner  or  thwarter  of  every  thing  ?  would " 

"  Would  I  ?"  said  the  'Deacon  in  a  voice  that  only  the  first  dawn 
of  revenge  knows,  "  would  I  ?  I  would  give  the  hope  of  salvation  to 
see  him  ruined — nothing  has  gone  right  since  he  put  his  dismal  face 
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in  the  family — let  hiin  go  and  smoke  pounded  pig-tail  with  old 
Milds — but  how — how  ?" 

"  By  a  very  simple  process ;  only  that  of  giving  way  to  the  right 
heir." 

"  Tut,  that's  all  nonsense,  his  brother's  dead  and " 

"  Not  so  his  brother's  son,  which  young  gentleman,  in  the  absence 
of  his  parent,  will,  I  believe,  furnish  as  good  pretensions  to  Landrose 
castle,  as  the  eldest  brother  of  Sir  John." 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  heard  the  whole  story  a  hundred  times;  indeed, 
a  relative  of  mine  in  Ireland  wrote  me  the  whole  particulars  of  what 
he  termed  the  '  melancholy  tragedy/  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
son  perished  by  the  father's  hand." 

"  VTery  well,  I  have  not  the  slightest  wish  to  battle  with  the 
opinions  unfolded  in  your  relative's  letter.  But  this  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  the  son  is  living — has  been  living,  and  therefore  it  is  cer- 
tain that  if  he  fell  by  his  father's  hand,  he,  in  all  probability,  got  up;by 
his  own.  I  am,  in  short,  honored  with  instructions  to  make  his 
claims  good — "  concluded  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  with  the  most  solemn 
dignity. 

"Is  it  possible  ?  you  delight  me — grand — you  will  stay  dinner, 
and " 

*' (Working  grandly.)  Impossible,  my  dear  sir;  I  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  I  would  not  have  left  my  office  for  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, but  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  inform  my  honored  patron  ;  besides, 
I  think,  sir,  you  might  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  undertaking;  we 
may  want  a  little  weight." 

"  Ah,  but  my  dear  friend,  it  would  never  do  for  me  to  be  seen  in 
it :  any  assistance  I  can  give  privately,  you  may  demand  at  my 
hands.  But  you  must  step  in  and  see  the  young  ladies;  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  you  arc  quite  a  favorite  with  them,  I  assure  you. 
This  will  enable  me  to  break  the — hang  it — the  refusal ;  there  would 
have  been  a  row  but  for  this ;  it  will  mollify  rarely,"  said  the  'Dea- 
con, who  was  a  very  slave  to  the  tempers  of  his  daughters  at  all 
times. 

"  I  shall  feel  proud  in  paying  my  humble  duty  to  the  young  ladies, 
but  a  little  business  first ;  and  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  advise  I 
would  humbly  submit  that  all  this  rapture  should  be  as  much  sub- 
dued as  possible  ;  it  might  retard  success  and  appear  unseemly  to 
the  family  of  Oakmote,  when " 

"I  canuot,  Sharpwrit,  I  cannot;  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
been  made  the  butt  there,  I  will  tell  you,  I  have  suffered  enough, 
chitted  with  that  young*  minx,  Eminaline,  my  prime,  oh,  infamous, 
my  store  of  pheasants  destroyed  by  the  male  portion  of  the  black 
knight's  chums ;  in  short,  nothing  but  being  intensely  alive  to  the 
interests  of  my  family  would  have  allowed  me  to  put  up  with  this 
series  of  insults  and  humiliations — wither  them  all.  \ 


Hig,  hig,  hig." 

Ho,  you  laugh,  sir,"  said  the  'Deacon,  coloring  up,  intimating 


/ 
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that  though  he  had  been  fooled  by  the  wealthy  Oakmotians,  he  would 
not  allow  it  from  his  clerk. 

"  Laugh,  sir,  I  cannot  but  laugh — the  very  thought  makes  me 
crow  again." 

"  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  be  happy  to  know  the  very  thought  then  ?" 

"  You  shall,  sir ;  the  very  identical  thought  itself,  and  no  other, 
which  is  to  marry  Miss  Bang  to  the  real  Sir  John  Landrose ;  it 
would  be  an  imposing  sight  to  see  the  youthful  and  handsome  pair 
(for  he  is  very  handsome,  uncommonly,  I  assure  you)  walking  arm- 
in-arm  to  take  possession,  after  the  usual  demand  of  all  rents,  with 
interest,  &c,  being  given  up ;  it  would " 

"  Do  come  in  and  take  dinner." 

"  It  is  impossible ;  impolitic — and  there  is  poor  Mrs.  Sharpwrit 
dying,  I  am  afraid." 

"  Well  then,  she'll  never  know  a  word  about  the  neglect,  poor 
thing — this  is  the  most  important  business — it  must  be  a  great 
source  of  gratification  to  her,  even  in  her  dying  moments,  to  know 
that  her  honored  husband  is  pursuing  so  industrious  a  career ;  one 
that  must  soon  distinguish  him  in  the  profession ;  you  will  be  a  rich 
man — that's  greater  comfort  for  her  than  sitting  with  a  cotton 
handkerchief  between  the  bed  curtains." 

"  You  are  too  good,  sir ;  I  will  follow.  There  is  one  thing  I 
have  to  say — there  will  be  a  prisoner  brought  before  you  just  now, 
on  a  charge  of  robbery,  from  an  inn  in  the  village.*' 

"The  Jolly  Ploughman  ?     I  heard  it;  very  mysterious!" 

"  The  same.  Now  one  thing  I  must  insist  upon,  before  we  go  one 
step  further  in  the  negotiation — you  must  commit  him,  at  all  risks, 
and  whatever  be  the  consequences,  you  must  commit  him.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  evidence ;  I  will  take  care  of  that.  I  must  not  be 
seen  in  it — I  have  a  reason.  He  will  be  here  soon.  Have  a  hear- 
ing of  the  case  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  remand  the  prisoner 
until  to  -morrow ;  in  the  meantime  get  another  magistrate,  one  whom 
you  can  depend  upon ;  and  then  finally  commit  him  to  take  his 
trial.  I  will  watch  the  proceedings ;  but  mind,  never  let  him  go 
from  here ;  confine  him  in  one  of  the  out-houses.  When  committed, 
the  parish  constable,  with  W easel stott,  will  manage  to  take  him.  I 
will  direct  you  further." 

"  Over  the  laundry  we  can  put  him — a  nice  place — cannot  get 
out." 

"  Well,  be  it  so ;  let  the  constable  sleep  with  him.  Let  it  be  as 
secret  as  possible  ;  and  above  all  things — now  mind  what  I  say— do 
not  let  a  member  of  the  Oakmote  family,  not  even  a  stable-lad 
know  one  word  of  it.     Have  I  your  promise  ?" 

"  It  shall  be  done  to  the  letter.  Now  let  us  in  and  tell  the  news, 
you  say  the  young  man  is  handsome  and  what  age  ?" 

"Twenty-three,  and  the  last  of  the  entail." 

"  Does  he  know  he  is  the  heir  ?" 

"  Vaguely." 

"  This  is  heavenly.  (I  will  now  write  to  old  Rattler,  and  propose 
my  daughter/') 


CHAPTER  LXin. 


The  evening  after  Mr.  Poredy  file's  sudden  departure  from  Oakmote, 
the  family  making  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  sudden  fit  of  eccentricity 
be  had  returned  to  the  Mnggynsons,  Sir  John  Landrose  was  amusing 
himself  with  driving  out  his  sister  and  Emmaline,  round  the  neigh- 
boring  villages,  and  when  they  had  got  about  four  miles  from 
Oakmotc,  they  were  accosted  by  a  rather  daubingly  attired  female ; 
who,  with  a  broad  Irish  accent,  inquired  "  if  that  was  not  the  darling, 
Sir  John  Landrose  ?" 

Sir  John  drew  up  at  hearing  this  demand,  and  soon  the  female; 
pedestrian  was  up  with  the  barouche. 

"  Och  thin  it  is  Sir  John,  and  hivinly  grandeur,  if  it  is  not  the 
little  darling  and  Miss  Julia— och  thin  I  ammurthered,  to  think  I  am 
so  far  distant  from  my  native  bog,  and  find  my  ould  neighbors  riding 
as  aisy  as  though  it  was  in  their  own  pleasure  grounds  at  Landrose 
Castle,  I'll  die  in  pace." 

"  Mrs.  O'Rourke,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Is  it  not  ?  you  do  well,  Sir  John,  to  ask  me  is  it  not,  it  was,  but 
the  poor  man  broke  his  heart,  wid  continually  thinking  that  one  day 
or  another  he  must  lave  the  most  accomplished,  (barring  the  prisence 
of  the  prisint  ladies,)  and  beautiful  of  women ;  it  kilt  him,  and  I  have 
since  been  blarnicd  into  changing  my  name,  by  a  vagibone,  so  I 
married  a  robber;  and  believing  that  he's  pursuing  his  distiny 
in  these  parts,  I  am  hunting  the  villian  to  persuade  him  to  lave  off 
such  a  life,  and  live  in  dacincy  wid  his  wife  and  only  child,  and  make 
me  into  a  rispictable  woman,  or  otherwise,  my  mother,  who  is  as  rich, 
as  mud  walls  stuffed  wid  guineas  can  make  her,  will  change  her  will, 
and  lave  the  bulk  to  the  villian,  my  brother,  as  run  his  country  for 
murthering  my  mother,  as  your  worship  knows." 

"How  is  Mrs.  O'Blaizes  ?" 

"  Mrs.  O'Blaizes  I"  said  both  the  ladies  at  once  ,r 

"  Och  thin,  did  you  not  larn  me  at  first  ?" 

"Oh,  I  know  you  well,  madam,  now,  said  Julia  Landrose,  how  is 
the  good  woman  ?" 

"Och,  the  ould  lady  is  charmin,  and  in  her  name  I  prisint  you 
wid  her  rispicts,  as  it  will  save  the  throuble  ov  writing  an  apology  for 
her  not  sinding  them." 


/ 
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It  may  appear  strange  to  the  reader,  that  Sir  John's  party  should 
stop  for  the  purpose  of  chatting  with  a  woman  who  had  acknowledged 
to  marrying  a  professional  robber.  Sir  John  was  a  judge  of 
phraseology,  and  we  shall  perceive  he  was  not  far  wrong  in  his 
judgment. 

"  And  so  your  first  husband  is  dead,  and  you  are  already  married 
to  another,  and  seeking  him  here  ?" 

"  Och,  it's  a  most  horrifying  story,  it  would  make  the  hair  of  the 
young  ladies  to  upsit  the  darlings'  bonnets,  and  that  would  be  un- 
seemly on  the  highway,  when  you're  at  lasure  and  the  darlings  have 
got  their  smilling  bottles,  I  will  give  them  a  chance  of  saving  their 
poor  mistresses  from  fainting  during  the  awful  recital." 

Sir  John  and  the  ladies  at  once  agreed  that  such  an  incident  near 
to  a  populous  village  might  cause  a  good  deal  of  speculation,  and  as 
the  surmises  of  the  vulgar  are  ever  prejudicial  to  their  objects,  the  story 
had  better  be  deferred.  Sir  John,  however,  proposed,  that,  as  she 
was  a  stranger,  and  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  able  to  make  any 
great  progress  in  the  fulfilment  of  her  task,  she  had  better  get  on  to 
the  box  seat,  and  she  would  be  welcome  to  pass  the  night  at  Oakmote, 
when  some  inquiry  could  be  made  respecting  her  run-away  hus- 
band. 

The  lady  refused  this  polite  request,  with  equal  politeness,  as  her 
luggage  was  at  a  small  inn  in  the  village,  and  where  she  had  taken 
her  bed  for  the  night,  but  made  a  promise  to  be  at  Oakmote  in  the 
morning,  which  she  punctually  kept. 

Emmaline  felt  convinced  there  would  be  some  amusement  in  her 
story,  and  having  another  motive  in  view,  beside  the  gratification  of 
hearing  the  forlorn  lady's  narrative,  she  took  her  up  into  her  room, 
no  others  being  present  but  Sir  John  and  his  sister. 

"Will,  madam,  at  your  prissing  request,  I'll  tell  you  all  the  whys 
and  the  whereuntos  that  brought  me  into  these  distant  ragions.  I 
lost  the  bist  of  excisemen  about,  to  my  shame  I  spake  it,  six  months 
before  I  married  his  predecissor,  though  at  the  time  of  his  death  I 
made  some  hundreds  of  vows  that  no  man  whither  living  or  brathing 
should  have  the  power  to  say,  '  I'll  bate  you  when  I  likes,  bekase  I 
have  a  legal  right  so  to  do.'  In  the  chaste  determination  of  this  regis- 
tered vow,  I  was  one  afternoon,  thinking  whither  poor  Paddy  evir 
thought  of  me  in  hivin,  and  if  he  did,  would  he  not  be  delighted  to 
see  how  secure  I  kept  my  celibacy  within  doors  and  shutters,  whin 
a  gang  of  strutting  play-actors,  come  into  Doncraile,  which  as  you 
know  Sir  John  is  not  a  mighty  way  from  the  proud  city  of  Cork. 
One  of  the  blackguards,  was  called  a  star  from  Ingland,  and  so  in 
course  had  more  impidence  than  'em  all  put  together ;  he  came  bang 
into  my  nate  house,  seeing  a  card  in  the  windy,  wid  ten  times  the 
assurance  that  the  ghost  of  poor  Paddy  O'Rourke  would  have  dreamt 
of  doing. 

"  'Are  you  the  widdy  O'Rourke,  ma-am  ?'  said  he,  in  the  mean  time 
sitting  himself  in  poor  Paddy's  aisy  chair,  and  kicking  the  cat  into 
the  ash-hole. 
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"  '  I  am,  sur/  said  I. 

"  '  Are  these  two  children  his  ma-am  ?'  said  he. 

" '  For  the  want  of  a  betther,  they  are  sur,'  said  I,  thinking  all  the 
time  he  must  be  a  gin  tl  em  an  in  the  disguise  of  a  vagibone. 

"  '  You've  lodgings  to  lit  out  ?  Now  I'll  not  insult  the  mimory  of 
your  decased  husband,  nor  offind  the  pride  of  so  much  lovliness  and 
dacency,  nor  would  I  wish  that  those  eyes  should  fuse  a  silent  tear, 
nor  those  lips  respond  to  the  unginerous  question — are  they  clane  ? 
are  they  comfortable  ? — the  price — let  parvenu  and  wandering  me- 
chanic make  those  solid  walls  gape  at  the  mindacious  demand, 
me  soul  in  her  mighty  contimplations,  laves  to  cheque-takers 
and  grasy  supernumeries,  the  paltry  calculation.  I  accipt 
your  terms,  bring  in  tay  and  slippers,  and  take  out  those  diminutive 
portraitures  of  Mr.  O'Rourke.' 

"  '  I'll  lay  it  on  in  the  rint/  thinks  I,  '  that's  one  comfort/  as  I 
took  the  childer  out,  and  sint  for  half  an  ounce  of  black,  and  booked 
it  an  ounce,  as  price  was  no  objiction. 

"  'Widdy/  said  he,  as  I  wint  in  with  the  tay,  'you  perhaps  may 
have  some  inclination,  it  being  in  the  way  of  association,  to  know  the 
name  of  the  gintleman  who  has  honored  your  lodgings — here  is  my 
card,  ma-am,'  said  he. 

" '  Sur,'  said  I,  '  iver  since  the  death  of  my  decased  husband,  my 
eyes  have  been  so  wake,  I  cannot  see  to  rade  any  thing  excipt  my 
prayer  book/ 

"  '  You  will  have  no  objiction  to  fiddling  of  a  Sunday,  and  my 
French  poodle  sleeping  on  me  bed  ?'  said  he,  taking  the  card,  and 
rading  from  it,  '  The-atur  royal' — what's  the  name  of  this  place?' 
said  he,  stopping. 

" '  Doneraile  sur/  said  I. 

•' '  The-atur  Royal,  Doneraile,  for  the  binefit  of  Mr.  Theoderic  Lo- 
thario Melvolino — Gal.  sixpence — performance  to  comminceatsiven/ 
'There  ma-am/  said  he,  'that's  my  title;  remimber  I  have  only  taken 
to  tiiis  sort  of  life  for  amusement,  and  to  offind  my  father  and  mo- 
ther, who  is  a  nobleman  by  birth,  ma-am/  said  he,  '  why  didn't  you 
bring  yourself  a  cup,  take  mine,  whilst  I  drink  out  of  the  kittle, 
sooner  than  disgrace  the  high  blood  that  meanders  through  me  vanes. 
I'll  want  thim  boots  toe-patching/  said  he,  'in  the  morning,  let  thim 
be  done  before  I'm  up,  as  I  take  my  coffee  in  bed, — are  red  herrings 
prime  here  ?  for  I'm  a  martyr  to  thim  and  toast — I'd  prefer  thim  of 
your  own  raring — is  it  in  this  country  they  grow  ?' 

"'Afthermass,'  said  I,  'you  can  fiddle,  but- 


'  Excuse  me,  the  most  beautiful  widdy  of  her  sex — that'll  not  do, 
there'll  be  no  sin  in  that,  and  nobody  will  kick  up  a  row,  I  want  to 
make  my  si  If  known,  I  intind  to  fiddle  the  loudest,  whin  the  mass  is 
raging  the  most  violently,  as  we  are  close  to  the  chapel.' 

"  I  was  about  to  dimonstrate,  whin  he  said,  '  widdy  fetch  a  pint  of 
whisky,  we'll  handsel  our  betther  acquaintance,  and  dhrink  to  the 
new  lodging,  if  you've  a  friend  or  two  to  invite,  all  the  betther,  as  may 
be  I  may  honor  this  kingdom  yit  with  the  soliction  of  a  wife,  as  my 
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noble  father  cannot  endure,  pardon  me  widdy,  the  very  poverty  of 
the  Irish,  which  I  think  so  poetical — I  need  not  add  to  me  commands 
hot  water  and  lump  sugar.' 

"  Will,  things  wint  on  in  this  way  until  Iprisinted  me  hill  at  the  end 
of  the  week,  and  wid  it  the  result  of  the  neebors'  observations ;  which 
was  neither  more  nor  less,  than  it  was  scandalous  for  a  gin  demon's 
big  toes  to  be  passing  remarks  upon  each  other,  as  they  walked  along 
the  parapat,  widout  regarding  the  old  boots  who  was  anxious  to  par- 
tition thim  to  prevint  mischief.  And  thin  for  a  nobleman's  son's 
hair  to  be  taking  liberties  wid  his  hat  crown,  and  peeping  at  the 
chamber-maid's  legs  whin  claning  the  windys 

"  'Why,'  said  he,  'in  the  name  of  all  the  waste  beauty,  that  you 
threw  as  a  nosegay  of  remimbrance  into  Paddy  O'Rourke's  grave, 
why  did  you  not  according  to  the  first  requist  I  iver  made  from  you, 
whin  I  axed  you  to  tay,  why  did  you  not,  I  say,  get  my  boots  kip- 
pled,  and  change  the  liberty- taking  hat  for  the  one  that  Mr. 
O'Rourke  felt  no  further  occasion  for  P  had  you  done  that,  these  dis- 
graceful scandal-mongers  had  wanted  food  to  cram  into  their  fetid 
maws.  It  is  for  you  ma-am,'  said  he, '  to  prepare  antidotes  for  the  eccen- 
tricity that  ganius  and  greatness  of  soul,  is  always  a  slave  to.  Mind 
in  future,  that  the  mind's  wanderings  are  not  intercepted,  nor  the 
soul's  ease  corroded,  by  such  unseemly  remarks.  Regard  your  lod- 
ger, that  your  lodgings  may  be  respicted.  Here's  an  order  for  the 
boxes — let  us  see  whither  Mr.  O'Rourke's  hat  is  wide  enough  in  the 
brim,  for  not  to  appase  Paddy  O'Rourke's  ghost,  would  I  wear  any 
thing  out  of  fashion.  Am  I  not  going  to  tache  your  son  to  fiddle, 
and  your  daughter  to  play  the  stolen  baby  P  Do  not  add  the  sin  of 
ingratitude  to  your  week's  account,  it  is  long  enough  widout.' 

"  'Will  it  be  convanient,  sur,'  said  I,  '  to  sittle  ?' 

" '  I  shall  niver  feel  sittled  again — why  did  fate,  cursed,  damned 
fate,  drag  me,  chain  me  down,  rivet  ivery  rib  wid  iron  rivets,  nail 
ivery  toe  and  finger  to  this  spot,  the  holes  perpetrated,  bored  with 
those  piercing  eyes,  the  rivets  driven  wid  those  mellifluous  tones, 
clinched  wid  those  fate  salers,  your  lips — I've  not  seen  your  arm/ 
said  he,  '  I  am  wondthering  how  it  would  look  bare,  wid  a  black  silk 
velvet  dress  to  match.' 

" '  I  think  me  account  is  mod 'rate,  sur,'  said  I. 

'"Beauty  is  iver  so  in  its  own  opinion,  I  have  not  seen  your  arms 
but  lit  any  other  man  say  they're  mod'rate  and  I'll  enable  his  soul 
to  ascind  to  the  blist  abodes,  widout  further  impedimint,  and  make 
his  body  into  a  bun-loaf  for  flies  to  disport  upon.  I  miutain  the 
royal  arms  are  nothing  to  thim,  only  whin  engaged  in  forming  a 
stocking  for  Prince  Albert's  throat.  And  what  is  Prince  Albert  to 
me  ?  read  me  title,  widdy.  Be  at  the  the-atur  early,  that  your  prisence 
may  cheer  me  soul's  wanderings,  and  mind  there's  a  snug  bit  of 
supper  whin  all's  done.  I  have  not  time  for  another  word,  they 
will  be  tearing  up  the  binches  and  insulting  the  orange  girls.  The 
gas  works  will  stop  the  gas  if  they  thought  I  was  not  drissing,  let 
there  be  plenty  of  beer,  and  more  cheese  and  onions  than  we  can 
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drink/  and  off  he  cut,  laving  me  with  my  hill  in  my  hand,  widout 
iver  examining  the  spilling. 

"Will,  I  went  to  the  the-atur  that  evening,  hoping  that  things 
would  mend  for  the  better,  and  saw  my  noble  and  eccentric  lodger 
play  the  No.  2  robber;  I  thought  it  a  part  more  fitting  for  a  Connaught 
boy,  than  such  a  mighty  genius  as  he,  but  he  said  it  was  the  bist  part 
in  the  piece,  and  gave  the  greatest  scope  for  the  passions.  In  short 
he  cut  so  many  throats  that  night,  and  howled  and  stamped  so,  that 
I  was  afraid  of  my  own  jugular  vane  iver  afther.  A  ting,  drinlrin, 
and  lodging  all  run  on,  and  wid  litter  afther  litter  was  the  good  Mrs. 
O'Blaizes  troubled  from  her  liss  fortunate  daughter,  bigging  for  small 
loans,  until  her  noble  lodger  should  pay  his  rickoning.  The 
answer  generally  contained  a  reprobating,  and  sometimes  a  one  pound 
note,  written  in  the  priest's  own  hand,  for  iver  since  my  mother 
saved  that  serjeant  from  flog " 

"Hush,  I  conjure  you,  I  entreat  you,  madam,  never  to  breathe 
one  word  of  that  story  while  you  stay  here ;  there  are  now  staying 
at  Oakmote,  those  whose  feelings  would  undergo  the  most  painful 
harrassings,  even  were  they  to  know  that  any  one,  save  those  whom 
they  know  to  be  already  in  possession  of  the  secret,  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact." 

"  I  ask  your  pardon,  my  dear  Miss  Emmaline,  my  own  feelings 
are  I  trust  too  tinder  ever  to  name  it  again ;  to  you,  however,  I  may 
say,  that  one  fifty  afther  another  has  come  to  the  grandmother  of 
the  little  O'Rourkes,  if  not  a  hundred  or  two;  but  the  old  woman's 
sly.  The  litters  do  not  say  where  they  come  from,  but  there's  no 
doubt  they  ate  from  the  poor  young  gintleman,  and  that,  barring  the 
present  company,  not  including  myself — most  beautiful  creature  I 
ever  saw ;  T  thought  so,  even  when  looking  in  the  glass  and  combing 
my  hair,  a  severe  test,  as  no  doubt  you  know,  ladies. 

"We  got  on  in  this  way,  my  lodger  gitting  into  my  debt,  and  my 
mother  gitting  into  fits,  when  his  binefit  was  at  last  announced,  and 
that  was  to  sittle  all ;  afore  this  happened,  however,  a  lady,  if  possible 
of  more  eccentric  habits  than  me  lodger  himsilf,  came  up  to  the  door 
and  axed  if  a  young  gintleman  of  the  most  ingrafticating  manners, 
and  whose  name  was  Theoderic  Lothario  Melvi 

" '  There  does,  ma-am,'  said  I,  wishing  to  save  the  lady's  time. 

"  'Oh,  the  naughty,  naughty,  graceless  boy;  his  father  and  I  have 
been  broken  hearted ;  I  was  resolved  to  find  my  son  if  I  traversed 
the ' 

" '  Mother,  oh,  oh  me  mother !'  said  her  filial  son,  throwing  him- 
self down  on  both  his  knees  at  once,  '  yo  your — dare  I  ask  your 
blissing — kneel,  obdurate  woman,  and  assist  me  in  imploring  for- 
givness  from  this  bist,  bist  of  mothers.' 

'  Oh,  my  Thed — Theod — oh,  my  ric '  said  the  lady. 

'Fly,  remorseless  woman  :  would  you  let  a  fainting  parent  die, 
through  the  effect  of  this  tinder  meeting  P  where's  your  bowels  ?  get 
a  noggin  of  whisky;  fly — oh  the  sin  of  patricide — look  up,  me 
mother.' 
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"I  ran  as  hard  as  I  could  wid  one  of  the  breakfast  cups,  and  got 
the  required  quantity,  '  whin  the  fleeting  sperit,'  in  her  own  beautiful 
language,  'was  recalled  to  her  sorrowing  mansion,'  as  she  swallowed 
the  whisky,  which  she  did,  coffee-grains  and  all,  at  a  draught. 

'"  Permit  me,  madam,  humbly  to  inthroduce  as  another  claimant 
on  your  goodness  and  bounty,  Mrs.  O'Rourke,  a  very  worthy 
woman,  I  assure  you,  and  one,  madam,  I  am  certain,  if  she  had  been 
honored  with  you  for  a  preceptoress,  would  at  this  moment  have  been 
a  match  even  for  the  object  of  your  recent  blissing.  Mrs.  O'Rourke, 
take  this  lady  to  your  wardrobe,  and  desire  her  seliction  of  such 
articles  as  will  make  her  comfortable,  until  her  own  gorgeous  attire 
shall  arrive.  I  have  no  doubt,  madam,  that  your  great  anxiety  to  see 
your  prodigal  son  superseded  ivery  other  consideration  of  a  personal 
char-acter.' 

" '  I  wondther  I'm  so  dacint,'  said  the  afflicted  mother. 
'"Lose  not  a  moment,  Mrs.  O'Rourke;  let  there  be  nothing  too 
good  in  the  house  for  her/ 

"  Will,  I  took  the  poor  wretch  up  stairs,  for  she  was  half  naked 
and  wet  through,  poor  thing;  but  I  could  aisy  excuse  for  the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  for  I  know  I  should  have  run  mysilf,  without  thinking 
any  more  of  my  clothes  than  a  faint  remimbranco  of  having  left 
them  on  the  bed. 

"  Och,  thin  the  binefit  night  arrived  at  last.  My  noble  lodger 
took  the  whole  house,  and  again  played  the  No.  2  robber,  and  in 
orther  that  the  robbing  money-takers  and  cheque-takers  could  not  rob 
him,  he  obtained  the  consint  of  his  beloved  mother,  on  that  occasion, 
to  take  the  money,  whilst  I  and  two  of  me  neebors,  the  places  where 
I  had  been  running  in  debt  for  supplies  for  me  noble  lodger,  wint  in 
state  to  the  boxes,  the  only  party  that  was  in  that  part  of  the  house 
at  first  price ;  indeed,  the  house  was  miserably  thin.  I  was  surprised 
that  such  extraordinary  merit  should  meet  wid  such  neglect.  I  and 
and  me  neebors,  particularly  me,  watched  ivery  one  as  come  in,  wid 
as  much  interest  as  did  the  noble  player  himself,  whom  I  could  per- 
save  taking  a  survey  of  the  house  through  a  slit  in  the  curtain.  Tho 
play  wint  on,  ivery  voice  sounding  as  hollow  as  a  rolling  empty 
barrel  does  against  thunder.  At  last  the  half-price  comminced,  and 
it  was  a  rush  ;  ivery  part  of  the  house  was  crammed  in  a  second,  pit, 
gallery  and  boxes — such  squeedging,  crushing  and  scram  in  g,  in 
short  the  house  was  niver  so  full  either  before  or  since,  it  was  a  mob. 
This  threw  new  sperit  into  the  piece.  Me  robber,  shouted,  stamped, 
fought  single  combats  wid  six  cut-throats,  and  roared  like  a  bull,  he 
was  so  delighted.  The  audience  was  delighted  wid  him.  '  Bravo, 
Theodoric' — '  How's  the  widdy  ?' — '  What  widdy,  you  blackguards  ?' 
'  The  one  that's  watching  the  play  through  a  slit  in  her  fan.'  Och, 
I  thought  I'd  a  fainted,  but  the  hopes  of  gittingmy  bill  paid,  enabled 
me  to  endure  all.  At  last,  me  robber  got  overpowered  wid  num- 
bers, he  fill,  but  fill  bravely,  murthered  in  ivery  direction,  and  thin 
they  called  him  to  the  front,  and  thin  he  came,  before  he'd  time  to 
wash  off  the  gore,  and  he  bowed,  and  they  roared,  and  thin  he  put 
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bis  hand  to  hi*  brist : — '  Should  nrrer  be  able  to  thank  thim  for  their 
kindness,  should  riinimber  until  called  to  a  betther — no,  impossible 
to  be  a  betther  world  than  their  prisince,9  and  thin  he  looked  a  look 
of  triumph  at  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  '  now  what  do  you  think  of 
vour  bill  and  vour  lodger,  ma-am  ?'  I  must  confiss  that  I  was  not 
in  a  position  at  the  moment  to  answer  either  quistion,  but  could  hare 
done  so  satisfactorily  a  few  minutes  afther,  for  the  young  gintleman 
threw  on  his  cloak,  before  either  changing  his  dress  or  washing  his 
face,  to  go  to  the  front,  and  congratulate  wid  his  honored  and  con- 
ditcinding  mother,  and  thin  it  was  the  funnonimon  of  a  bumping 
house  was  solved,  for  the  eccintric  lady  had  spint  irery  farthing  of 
the  '  first  price,'  in  grain  whisky,  and  got — wid  sorrow  I  relate  it — 
so  drunk,  that  she  fill  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  stips ;  the  mob  took 
advantage  of  her  forlorn  position,  and  one  and  all  skipped  over  her 
widout  the  slightest  injury,  and  thus  to  the  very  rafters  crammed  the 
house." 

Sir  John,  Julia,  and  the  merry  Emm  aline  took  ^ve  minutes  to 
laugh  at  this  portion  of  the  "  melancholy"  story. 

"  Will,  I  found  that  sittlement  was  now  out  of  the  quistion,  once 
git  your  foot  in,  and  there's  no  knowing  where  you  will  stop.  The 
young  gintleman  proposed,  as  the  only  plan  by  which  ice  could  lissin 
the  weekly  expinditure,  would  be  to  sind  the  old  lady  to  comfort  his 
beraved  masculine  parent.  '  For,'  said  he,  '  me  own  unhappy 
eccentricity  has  caused  her  to  abandon  her  wits,  and  all  sinse  of  the 
rispict  that  is  due  to  her  exalted  charrac-ter.'  I  accordingly  writ  a 
scraming  litter,  of  me  noble  guest's  indicting;  indeed,  not  havin  a 
dacent  pin  in  the  house,  I  lit  him  write  it  too,  as  I  knew  she  would 
not  detict  the  difference  in  the  hand  writing,  to  me  honored  mother, 
the  worthy  Mrs.  O'Blaizes.  She  answered  it  by  return  of  post  in 
person,  and  whin  she  found  what  it  was  that  I  wanted  these  repated 
advances  for,  she  took  the  ould  lady  and  the  young  gintleman,  wid  a 
good  deal  of  politeness  its  thrue,  and  turned  thim  into  the  street, 
kissed  the  two  childer,  and  bate  me  wid  an  ould  soldier's  belt  she 
brought  on  purpose.  You  persave  I'm  coming  to  the  horrors  fast- 
Will,  here  was  a  pretty  subject  of  scandal  for  me  neebors,  and  about 
a  dozen  of  the  most  brutal,  under  pretince  of  the  most  afflicting 
anxiety  for  me  reputation,  wint  in  a  body  to  the  rehearsal  nixt  morn- 
ing, and  implored  him  to  make  an  honest  woman  of  me. 

"  Here  was  a  nice  affair,  upon  me  solemnity  I  was  as  innocent  as 
his  pupil,  the  little  baby,  but  none  of  thim  would  believe  it,  as  they 
said,  I  should  niver  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  ruin  mysilf  for  the  man 
widout.  I  believe  the  robber  himself  favored  the  idea,  for  that  night 
he  came,  knowing  that  the  castigator  of  his  landlady  had  lift  town, 
and  took  up  his  lodgings  as  if  nothing  had  been  to  do.  This  pro- 
ceeding mightily  stringthened  the  supposition  of  me  prudent  neebors, 
who  to  a  soul  pitied  me.  I  found,  in  short,  that  I  must  either  make 
a  husband  or  a  county  debtor  of  me  lodger ;  I  wint  and  swore  to  a 
warrant  nixt  morning,  and  thin  popped  the  instrument  to  an  officer, 
and  the  final  alter-native  to  me  lodger.     He  was  in  ecstasies,  and 
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said,  that  as  we  were  now  one  and  the  same  thing,  we'd  have  an  extra 
jollification,  out  of  what  we  should  have  had  to  pay  to  the  blackguard 
clargy,  for  licinsis,  axings,  and  the  rist. 

"  '  Thin  you  11  not  marry  me,  sur  ?'  said  I. 

" '  Fitch  down  Paddy  O'Rourke's  wardrobe,  and  see  whither  I  will 
or  not ;  you  would  not  like  me  to  disgrace  you  by  walking  wid  the 
most  angelic  of  her  spades,  in  kippled  boots  ? — give  me  the  kay  of 
the  box,  and  you'll  see  an  altered  man.'  Will,  I  was  aisy,  for  to 
lull  the  thruth,  I  would  not  have  walked  wid  the  robber  in  the  garb 
he  honored  me  apartments  wid. 

"  Will,  he  wint  and  selicted  such  things  as  he  thought  would  best 
fit  him,  the  buckskin  breeches  as  was  made  for  one  of  me  husband's 
remote  grandfathers,  and  as  he  was  a  tremindous  big  ould  gin  tie  man, 
they  wanted  to  be  buttoned  on  Misther  Melvolino's  ankles,  and  he 
would  persist  in  buttoning  thim  at  the  knees,  and  they  sacked 
accordingly  ;  thin  the  coat-tails  rached  half-way  down  his  boots,  and 
the  waist  buttons  were  below  his  hips ;  the  top-boots  (hivin  pardon 
me)  were  about  three  inches  too  long  in  the  foot ;  the  hat  be  padded, 
the  waistcoat  he  cut,  and  wanted  to  do  the  same  wid  himsilf,  and  all 
my  desased  husband's  sacred  relics.  Fortinately  for  the  honor  of 
the  O'Blaizes'  family,  and  if  me  brother  that  run  away  to  Sydney 
was  there,  he'd  a  shot  him  ;  the  officer  with  his  letther  of  introduc- 
tion stopped  the  impious  retrate,  so  finding  there  was  no  escape,  he 
vowed  he  niver  intended  it,  but  was  only  going  to  thry  how  the 
clothes  would  fit  him  in  some  plate  glass  windies.  I  pardoned  the 
innocent  wish  to  plase  me,  as  he  tinned  it,  and  made  him  walk  wid 
me  to  church  that  instant,  the  officer  acting  as  bride's  maid  and  bride- 
groom. It  was  admitted  that  I  conducted  mysilf  through  the 
solemnity  wid  grate  dacincy  and  propriety,  considering  the  coin-ci- 
dence  of  havingbeen  at  the  same  place,  in  such  opposite  char-racters, 
in  so  short  a  space  as  five  months — I  mane  as  a  laminting  broken- 
hearted widdy,  and  now  as  a  tinder  bride.  I  must  confiss  that  I  was 
afeard  that  ivery  minute  the  ghost  of  poor  Paddy  would  be  jumping 
up  from  behind  the  tapestry,  and  be  demanding  what  was  the  maning 
of  those  time  honored  widding-relics  (for  all  the  O'Rourke's  for 
several  ginerations  had  walked  their  blushing  brides  to  the  halters  in 
the  same  habiliments)  covering  any  other  bridegroom  than  an 
O'Rourke.  Its  no  wondthering  thin  that  ivery  time  I  thought  of  Paddy 
me  heart  wint  pity  Pat.  I  kipt  me  eyes  shut,  however,  and  was 
delighted  whin  I  got  out  of  the  ould  corner ;  but  whin  I  signed  me 
name,  me  hand  trim  bled  so,  that  the  sixton,  to  make  it  intilligible, 
made  this  singular  remark —  her 

X 
cross. 

"We  came  home,  where  he  took  possession  of  ivery  thing  I  had  in 
the  world,  save  me  debts,  and  the  young  scions,  that's  what  he  called 
thim,  of  the  laminted  Paddy,  who,  he  said,  would  form  most  delightful 
companions  for  the  ould  age  of  Mrs.  O'Blaizes. 

" '  As  you  are  now  a  rale  lady/  said  he.  'you  will  have  to  appear 
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in  a  position  not  der-oga-tory  to  my  standing  in  the  world.  I  am 
about  to  star  it  at  Cork,  so  we  will  sind  all  your  efficts  to  an  auction 
to-morrow,  git  an  advance  till  they're  sold,  you  can  stay  and  make 
the  most  of  thiin,  and  see  the  bist  of  mothers,  whilst  I  attind  to  my 
important  duties.' 

" '  Will  she  ?'  thinks  I.  Every  rap  and  trap,  was  howivir  sint  off, 
excipt  the  three  little  pigs,  which  I  sint  as  a  prisint  to  the  bist  of 
mothers,  wid  the  eldist  of  her  grand  childer,  little  Master  O'Rourke, 
by  the  command  of  his  new  papa.  I  put  them  all  into  a  hamper,  to 
keep  the  little  fellow  warm,  and  diricted  thim  with  a  little  girl  nix: 
door;  who,  poor  thing,  was  so  afraid  of  their  being  damaged 
on  the  way,  for  Ted  was  her  pet,  that  she  diricted  him  to  '  Mrs. 
O'Blaizes,  glass  wid  care.'  The  ould  lady  thought  the  hamper  was 
another  wilcome  prisint  from  the  serjeant ;  but  what  was  her  sur- 
prise, when  in  lifting  out  a  big  thumping  decanter  by  the  knob,  she 
pulled  a  little  pig  out  by  the  nose ;  but  she  soon  had  to  cross  hersilf, 
when  amidst  the  scrames  and  grunts,  one  of  thim  in  the  most  intilli- 
gible  Inglish  said, '  grand-ma  help  me  out,'  and  she  did  in  the  name 
of  all  the  saints ;  and,  whin  she  saw  how  the  little  guager  had  been 
used  by  his  fellow  travellers,  she  turned  up  all  their  little  tails  and 
smacked  thim  well.  The  pigs  took  sanctuary  in  the  parlor,  little 
Ted  took  all  he  could  git  to  ate,  whilst  his  grandmother  rinst  him 
out  of  a  washing  tub ;  thin  she  prepared  a  large  blanket  to  lay  upon 
his  back,  until  she  drissed  him,  and  the  old  corporal's  belt  to  do  the 
same  office  by  misilf  until  she  drissed  me :  '  another  terrible.'  Will 
me  robber  got  the  advance,  and  I  abandoned  the  goods  to  their  fate 
sooner  than  me  villian.  So  the  child  and  misilf  took  a  genteel  lodgin 
near  the  The-atur  Royal,  Cork,  where  me  lawful  husband  changed 
his  forte,  as  he  termed  it,  bekase  of  his  wardrobe  being  suitable,,  and 
me  robber  played  Luke  the  laborer,  in  me  first  husband's  holliday 
clothes,  for  he  said  he  was  so  sick  of  the  No.  2  robbers,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  throw  thim  up.  The  very  first  night  the  sacriligious  inda- 
cincy  got  known  they  oranged  and  hissed  him  off  the  stage,  so  he  had 
to  commince  the  ould  business  of  No.  2  robber.  Will,  on  the  fourth  day 
of  our  marriage,  he  got  the  balance  from  the  auctioneer's  account,  and 
thin  took  a  walk  in  a  bran-new  suit  wid  the  proceeds,  so  kipt  poor 
Paddy's  effects  for  what  he  called  his  stage  wardrobe  ;  'It'll  not  be 
known  iviry  where,'  said  he,  '  I'll  shine  yit  in  the  countrymen.'  He 
was  gone  out  to  take  a  walk,  while  I  wint  to  buy  a  fowl  or  something 
nice  for  me  noble  actor's  dinner,  as  he  had  been  so  tindirly  rared 
that  he  could  not  touch  herrings,  whin  he  had  any  money  in  his 
pocket;  I  had  just  made  me  purchase,  and  was  retiring,  to  convince 
me  robber  that  he  had  married  a  good  cook  at  laste,  when  whom 
should  I  meet,  but  Mistriss  Dale,  of  the  The-atur  Royal,  Cork. 

"  '  Good  morning,  ma-am,'  said  she. 

"  '  Good  morning,  ma-am,'  said  I. 
'  How  are  you  this  morning  P  ma-am,'  said  she. 
'  I'm  pretty  well,  I  thank  you,  ma-am/  said  I. 

"  'What  a  dfrilish  handsome  young  fellow,  your  late  lodger,  Mr. 
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Melvolino  is,  Bince  he  employed  a  fresh  tailor,  he  took  me  by   sur- 
prise; I  give  him  a  kiss  of  congratulation.' 

'"I'm  much  obliged/  said  I,  in  coorse,  *  it  saved  me  the  throuble — 
I'm  his  lady/ 

"  '  I  know  you  are  ma-am/  said  she,  *  he  tould  me  so,  but  I'm 
surprised  you'll  confiss  it — dacincy.' 

"  '  I'm  his  wife,  ma-am,'  said  I,  rather  tip-toppishly,  whin  I  found 
the  impression  my  honored  lord  had  permitted  her  to  labor  under — 
'  I'm  his  wife.' 

"  *  Och,  gammon,  you'd  nivir  have  been  his  lady,  only  you  com- 
pilled  him  to  lodge  wid  you,  and  got  him  into  debt.' 

"  'I  can  afford  to  allow  all  sneers  to  pass,  ma-am,  look  at  that,' 
said  I,  producing  the  certificate— I  never  budged  an  inch  widout  it. 
Whin  she  looked  at  it,  I  thought  she  would  have  played  a  scene  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  '  Och,  said  she,  but  I  see  it  all.  Pray 
ma-am,'  said  she  laning  on  me,  '  has  he  any  bisiniss,  d'ye  think 
ma-am  in  Ingland  ?' 

'  What  for,  ma-am  ?'  said  I. 

Bekase  ma-am,'  said  she,  '  I  saw  him  on  the  Inglish  stamei, 
this  morning.' 

"'What  was  he  doing  there,  ma-am  ?'  said  I. 

" '  I  cannot  till,  ma-am,'  said  she,  '  but  whin  it  wint,  he  taint 
Wid  it,    that  I  observed — I  waved  my  hand. — ' 

" '  Och,  oh,  I'm  ruined  and  undone,'  and  down  wint  the  fowl  and 
I'd  have  tumbled  after  it  but  the  place  was  so  abominably  dirty — 
I'm  gitting  to  the  terrible  now  you  persave.  Will,  I  wint  back  to 
me  disconsolate  and  broken  hearted  lodgings,  resolving  to  come  to 
some  resolution,  as  soon  as  the  scramings  and  tarings  had  a  little 
subsided.  I  did  so,  and  concluded  the  best  plan  would  be  to  follow 
him  unto  death,  as  now  even  my  certificate  of  lawful  marriage  was 
of  no  earthly  use  to  me.  I  had  to  wait  for  a  passage  four  days,  and 
at  the  morning  of  the  last,  rap,  slap,  bang  goes  the  knocker,  made  of 
the  letter  carrier's  foot,  '  a  shilling,  ma-am ;'  said  he,  '  I  thank  you, 
sur,'  said  I,  'where's  it  from,  sur?'  said  I,  '  Ingland,  ma-am,'  said  he 
— *  och  me  robber,'  said  I,  and  with  that  I  run  out  and  got  a  little 
charity  school  girl  to  read  it,  my  eyes  being  so  over  watered  with  this 
sudden  thunderclap  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  un- 
derstood a  word.  Will,  the  little  girl  read  it,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  tinder.  He  called  me  his  dear  hivinly  angel,  and  said  that  it 
was  only  whin  he  found  the  distance  he  was  off  me  that  he  discovered 
how  far  we  were  apart;  that  he  lift  me  in  the  hurry  he  did,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  stamer  sailing  with  all  that  his  hivinly  angil  hild  dear, 
he  knew,  in  this  world ;  and  that  he  could  not  stand  the  parting 
scene,  for  fear  lest  my  scrames  might  disturb  the  contimplations  of 
his  mighty  soul  to  the  ind  of  the  passage.  He  had  only  gone  to  look 
after  some  vast  property,  and  thin  he  would  return  to  those  arms  that 
he  trusted  would  niver  think  of  infolding  another  during  his  extiin- 
porary  absince  ;  and  above  all  not  to  attimpt  to  pursue  him,  as  that 
would  most  fatally  ruin  his  fortunes;  and  two  or  three  more  tinder 
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things,  that  good  breeding  does  not  permit  me  to  repate.  One  of 
thim  was  a  wish  that  I  should  look  after  the  balance  remaining  in  the 
auctioneer's  hands,  and  remit  it  by  return  of  post,  and  that  he  would 
go  to  the  ind  of  the  world  for  my  sake,  and  rekimminded  me  to  keep 
house  for  Mrs.  Sarah  O'Blaizes,  until  I  heard  from  him.  He  min- 
tioned  where  I  could  remit  to. 

"  Will,  I  was  obliged  to  confiss  the  whole  of  the  truth  from  first  to 
last,  to  the  last-mintioned  lady,  to  save  my silf  from  the  codicil  of  her 
last  remarks,  and  the  ould  corporal's  belt ;  so,  whin  I  tould  her  all,  she 
advanced  me  what  money  I  wanted,  to  go  by  the  nixt  s tamer,  and 
she  promised  to  pardon  ivery  thing,  if  I  would  effect  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  young  gintleman.  For  that  purpose,  I  wrote  an  answer 
to  the  tindir  epistle  I  had  resaved — it's  aisy  to  pardon  where  there 
is  love  at  the  bottom — so  I  wrote  him  one  of  the  most  affecting  sto- 
ries iver  put  upon  gilt-edged  paper.  This  I  also  did  wid  the  same 
little  girl  and  her  tay.  It  was  only  whin  I  was  going  to  dirict  it  that 
the  little  girl  reminded  me  sad  sorrow,  that  it  would  be  of  no  use 
widout  me  robber's  address,  which  my  villian  had  not  given,  and  so 
thin  I  at  once  resolved  to  be  the  post  mysilf,  and  took  me  passage  ac- 
cordingly. Our  stamer  was  just  entering  the  Brunswick  Dock,  in 
Liverpool,  whin  the  Robber  was  jist  going  out  to  Whitehaven,  as  he 
was  off  there  to  'star.'  In  coorse,  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  or  I 
would  have  given  the  Liverpool  folks,  a  spicimin  of  a  beraved  Irish- 
wife's  yell. 

"  I  landed,  unconscious  of  how  near  the  object  of  Mrs.  O'Blaizes* 
resintment  and  my  love  had  been  to  me  that  day.  The  first  thing  I 
did  was  to  git  a  little  boy  to  read  the  large  posters  on  the  walls,  in 
hopes  there  might  be  a  the-atur  amongst  them.  I  was  laboring  under 
the  efficts  of  say -sickness,  so  I  did  not  like  to  lift  me  head  so  high, 
or  I  should  have  read  thim  mysilf. 

"  ' How  do  you  do,  little  boy  ?'  said  I. 
"  '  How  do  you  do,  ma-am  ?'  said  he. 

'  Little  boy/  said  I,  '  there's  an  apple.' 

'  Thank  you,  ma-am,'  said  he. 

'  Now,  sur,  isn't  that  big  advertisement  there  about  the  the-atur  ?' 

' No,  ma-am,'  said  he,  'it  is  not,  but  the  nixt  but  two  is.' 
" '  Och,'  said  I,  '  is  there  a  gintleman  in  it  of  the  name  of  Mel- 
volino  ?' 

'Yes,  yes,  ma-am,  said  he,  'he's  there,  ma-am,'  said  he,  pointing. 

'  Och,  sur,'  said  I,  '  spare  the  feelings  of  a  wife,  I  would  not  read 
it  for  the  world.  What  does  he  play  ?'  said  I,  trimbling  !  '  does  he 
play  the  No.  2  robber  ?' 

'  No,  ma-am,'  said  he,  '  the  first  robber  by  Mr.  Melvolino.' 

'  Och,'  said  I,  '  it's  not  me  villian — quite  enough.'  Howivir,  I 
called  at  the  the-atur  itsilf  (as  I  thought  he  might  have  descinded  to 
the  No.  1,  being  in  a  country  like  Ingland)  and  made  inquiry  if 
there  was  a  gintleman  of  the  name  of  Melvolino.  They  told  me 
there  was,  but  he  had  just  gone  out  from  rehearsal.     I  gave  a  little 
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boy  three -pence  to  take  nie  up  to  his  lodgings,  and  whilst  the  little 
boy  knocked  at  the  door,  I  prepared  mysilf  to  be  as  affecting  as  pos- 
sible, upon  so  short  a  notice,  if  I  should  happen  to  see  him  :  the  door 
opened,  and  whin  the  boy  asked  if  Mr.  Melvolino  was  in,  we  were 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  where  an  ould  gintleinan  sat  upon  the  sofa, 
and  the  other  foot  upon  a  stool,  as  I  afterwards  discovered  it  was 
lame. 

'"I  want  a  gintleman  of  the  name  of  Melvolino,  sur,'  said  I. 

" '  I  am  that  gintleman,  ma-am,'  said  he. 

" '  But  Mr.  Theodoric  Lothario — * 
'  Ah,  ha,'  said  he,  '  J'm  that  young  gintleman's  father.' 
'  Och,  said  I,  throwing  mysilf  on   me  knees,  '  your  blissing, 
father-in-law.     I  buried  me  mother-in-law,  your  amiable  lady,  before 
I  started — ' 

'Did  you  by  H s',  said  he  (shocking),  'rise,  madam.' 

'  She  nivir  looked  up  after  the  binerit.' 

'The  family  owe  you  lasting  obligations,  you ' 

'  The  grain  whisky  was  not  accustomed  to  her,  poor  thing, — oh, 
it  was  viry  expinsive.' 

'"Your  account  is  so  afflicting  it  has  cured  me  leg ;  what  a  mer- 
ciful death.  You'll  take  tay,  ma-am/  said  he.  '  It  was  too  bad  for 
Theodoric  to  lave  you,  ma-am,'  said  he,  '  return  wid  the  thanks  of  the 
family,  and  nivir  think  more  of  your  false  lover;  he's  gone  to  play 
the  countrymen  at  Whitehaven,  having  a  new  wardrobe  suitable.' 

'"I'd  sooner  lose  me  false  curls — oh,  (me  gauger,)  is  this  your 
gratitude  already  ?  where's  me  robber  ?'  Thin  he  tould  me  about 
die  Whitehaven  stamer ;  and  thin  we  took  tay,  and  thin  I  pursued 
me  robber  all  over  the  kingdom,  until  I  was  within  two  hours  of 
catching  him  at  his  lodgings  in  Manchester,  but  by  aid  of  a  bribe  I 
diskivered  enough  to  find  that  he  is  engaged  in  some  private  theatri- 
cals at  some  nobleman's  house  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  I'll  lose 
me  life  but  I'll  effict  an  inthroduction  of  Mrs.  O'Blaizes  to  his 
august  prisince,  and  I  will  wager  the  remainder  of  it,  that  whin  once 
I  do,  she  will  make  him  live  in  pace  and  acknowlidgmint  of  his  law- 
ful wife  to  the  ind  of  his  days ;  and  as  I  have  beautiful  legs  and 
arms,  no  skinny  golees,  if  he  will  rare  me  to  the  likes  of  it,  1  may 
act  a  bit  mysilf,  for  whin  I  used  to  sing  to  plaise  him — ah,  but  we 
were  coorting  thin — he  used  always  to  call  me  his  '  Paddy  Pasta.'  " 

Thus  ended  the  "  dreadful"  history,  and  of  course  it  was  inspira- 
tive  of  the  feelings  which  a  tale  of  its  circumstantiality  was  calculated 
to  awaken. 

Emmaline,  long  before  the  awful  story  was  ended,  had  planned  a 
little  "  effect,"  which  she  thought  would  repay  the  one  of  reading 
Mr.  Small's  poetry,  with  interest.  She  had  long  since  discovered 
that  every  feeling  of  her  heart  was  centred  in  that  of  her  lover;  she 
was  a  silent  observer  of  his  virtues,  which  were  many,  and  in  her 
opinion,  unclouded  by  any  vice,  either  positive  or  accidental.  In 
looking  over  the  chapter  of  his  follies,  she  could  not,  however,  so 
readily  subscribe — except  when  admitting  the  theory,  that  "where 
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there  is  love  at  the  bottom  it  is  easy  to  forgive," — her  attestation  to 
their  non-existence.  It  is  true  they  were  more  of  a  humorous  than 
of  an  offensive  nature,  and  she  admitted  they  were  rather  pleasing 
than  otherwise  in  youth,  in  a  lover ;  but  no,  no,  it  would  not  do  in  a 
husband.  Besides,  she  was  resolved  to  let  him  see  there  were  others 
who  could  play  off  an  "  effect"  as  well  as  he.  Sir  John  and  Mr. 
Bowling  owed  Mr.  Rattler  a  grudge,  and  were  resolved,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Emmaline,  not  another  soul  being  in  the  secret,  to  pay 
him  off. 

A  dinner  party,  on  a  rather  large  scale,  was  given  at  Oakmote,  in 
honor  of  its  proprietor's  birth-day,  when  Emmaline  very  adroitly 
turned  the  discourse  to  the  melancholy  story  just  related,  but  a  little 
differently ;  telling,  how  a  young  gentleman  of  birth,  education,  and, 
she  was  informed,  of  superlative  personal  beauty,  had  deserted  his 
home,  run  away  to  Ireland,  and  actually  traversed  the  country  as  a 
common  stroller.  Such  was  his  success  in  acting,  that  unfortunately 
a  young  lady  of  the  greatest  possible  merit  and  beauty,  captivated  by 
his  manner  and  address,  had  run  away  from  her  tender  home,  and 
married  this  imprudent  young  man ;  who,  to  sum  up  the  whole  of  his 
irregularities,  had  basely  deserted,  and  infamously  left  to  the  horrors 
of  derision,  misery,  and  despair,  the  unfortunate  creature,  whose  only 
fault  had  been  that  of  loving  her  graceless  husband  too  faithfully  and 
too  dearly. 

The  whole  of  this  story  was  most  affectingly  told,  and,  we  ought 
ere  this  to  have  mentioned  the  party,  viz:  the  two  MissHickses,  Miss 
Bangs,  Miss  Farrimondoso,  Miss  Lawrence,  and  a  host  more,  who 
were  all  dissolved  into  tears. 

"  The  lady,"  continued  Emmaline  in  a  solemn  tone  (before  which 
Sir  John  and  the  gentleman  in  whose  honor  the  feast  had  been  given 
had  been  seen  to  wipe  away  a  stolen  tear,  or  more)  "  is  now  in  this 
house."  Heavy  sighs  from  all  the  young  ladies  at  once,  and  a  wink 
from  some  of  the  young  gentlemen,  testified  their  surprise.  "  I  have 
striven  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  honor  this  company  with  her  pre- 
sence ;  I  am  happy  to  add,  however,  that  she  has  had  the  most 
positive  information  of  her  husband  being  somewhere  in  disguise,  in 
this  neighborhood  ;  I  trust  her  search  may  be  propitious. 
Oh,  heaven !"  ejaculated  all  the  young  ladies. 
The  plan  is  safe/'  might  be  easily  read  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  that  is,  if  any  one  had  known  they  were  conspiring.  The 
same  as  a  phrenologist  can  easily  detect  the  predisposition  to  murder, 
when  manipulating  the  skull  of  a  gentleman  who  has  recently  been 
hanged,  for  putting  arsenic  into  his  wife's  coffee. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 


Circumstances,  which'we  deem  of  some  importance  to  the  denoue- 
ment of  this  faithful  history,  now  arising  in  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
west-end  of  that  city,  which  Mr.  Rattler,  sen.,  honored  with  his  resi- 
dence, we  shall  not  apologize  to  the  reader  for  taking  him  from  the 
rural  scenes  of  Oakmote,  to  review  one  in  another  place ;  that  place 
being  the  private  sitting-room  of  our  hero's  beloved  father  and  mo- 
ther, with  his  only  sister.  The  mother  and  sister  were  waiting,  as 
usual,  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Rattler  from  the  city,  as  it  was  getting  din- 
ner-hour, when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  fact  that  they 
thought  "  Raby"  would  never  return. 

"My  dear,  we  must  go  and  see  him  then,  if  he  wont  come  to 
see  us." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mamma,  do  get  papa  to  conseut — he  shall  never 
know  what  quietness  is  in  this  house,  until  he  does,  that's  one 
comfort." 

"  Oh,  as  to  asking  his  consent,  he  has  given  it  a  hundred  times." 

"  Ah,  what  is  the  use  of  that,  when  he  knows  you  will  not  go, 
unless  he  goes  with  you,  and  you  know  I  wont  go,  unless  you 
both  go." 

"  That  is  just  it,  my  dear ;  I  make  it  a  rule  never  to  travel  far 
without  him ;  I  have  been  married  to  your  papa,  now,  twenty-three 
years,  and  we  never  were  a  day  apart." 

"  We  will  set  at  him ;  it's  natural  you  should  wish  to  see  your 
native  trees,  besides  I  want,  and  I  will  see  Oakmote.  Oh,  mamma, 
you  will  so  doat  upon  Emmaline,  she  is  the  sweetest  dear — I  never 
was  but  one  afternoon  in  her  company,  when  on  a  visit  to  Lord  Gore, 
there  I  met  her  with  Sir  John  Landrose — we  vowed  to  be  sisters — 
well  thought  on,  I  must  write  to  her — here's  papa — there — how  ?" 

"How  ?  I  may  say  how — there,  madam,  what  do  you  think  of  your 
son  going  down  to  your  native  county,  do  you  know,  madam,  that 
your  son  has  made  a  conquest,  has  been  actually  fortunate  enough, 
to  cause  an  offer  ?  which  I  received  this  morning — now,  madam,  al- 
though it  is  marked  private,  you  may  read  it — and  you  may  help  to 
support  your  mamma." 

"  What  can  all  this  mean  ?"  quickly  asked  the  mother  of  our  hero, 
evidently  in  the  greatest  surprise  at  the  style  and  manner  of  her 
husband,  for  until  that  time,  Mr.  Rattler  had  never  used,  seriously, 
one  ill-natured  word  during  the  whole  time  of  their  union. 
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"It  means,  madam,  that  your  son  is — but  on  this  spot  I'll  disin- 
herit him,  lest  an  accident  may  prevent  my  doing  it.  Archdeacon 
Bang's  daughter — you  see  I  suppose  ?''  and  then  Mr.  Rattler  paced 
about  the  room,  whilst  poor  Mira  was  beginning  to  weep,  and  per- 
haps would  have  got  into  a  nice  little  sob  or  so,  but  she  saw 
her  mother  gently  compress  her  eyebrows;  this  was  enough, 
she  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  sign,  and  at  once  saw, 
however  seriously  the  contents  were  viewed  by  her  father,  they 
produced  a  very  different  effect  on  the  beautiful  features  of  her 
adored  mother ;  this  was  all  right,  and  she  took  courage  accordingly. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Rattler  calmly,  after  reading  the  let- 
ter, "  what  is  there  in  this  to  cause  so  much  affliction  ?" 

"  Af — fiiction,  why  surely,  madam,  you  have  not  read  the  letter 
through  ?  d'ye  perceive  tKat  Archdeacon  Bang,  after  desiring  me  to 
purchase  ten  thousand  pounds  stock,  coolly  offers  his  daughter — 
Miss  Betsy  Bang — d'ye  see,  madam,  for  your  son  ?  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  it,  you  see,  madam — his  reasons  are,  that  he  thinks  the 
young  people  are  attached  to  each  other,  &c.  He  has  no  objection, 
trusts  that  I  shall  not ;  and,  so  deliberately  offers  to  settle  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  upon  her,  the  day  they  are  married;  of  course,  if  I 
place  at  their  disposal  a  similar  sum.  Now,  madam,  it's  plain 
enough,  I  suppose  ;  a  brilliant  sister  for  you  Mira,"  and  then  the 
Stock-broker  wiped  from  his  forehead  the  exudations  caused  by  this 
terrible  news. 

"  Well,  really  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so  terrible  in  this  offer. 
How  often,  my  dear,  have  you  said  you  would  not  offer  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  placing  of  your  children's  affections  ?  you  have  often  said, 
that  if  my  parents  had  interposed  such  objections,  you  would  have 
carried  me  off,  though  your  life  should  be  the  forfeit  of  the  attempt." 

"  Madam,  madam,  surely  you  do  not  second  your  son  in  this — 
your  choice,  was,  I  trust,  properly  placed.  I  still  say,  madam,  and  I 
here  repeat,  that  so  far  from  being  offended,  at  my  son's  wedding  one 
beneath  him,  as  it  is  termed  in  point  of  wealth,  he  would  have  my 
ready  consent  and  willing  co-operation,  were  he  to  marry  one  who  was 
farthingless ;  but  I  should  expect,  I  have  a  right  to  hope,  of  worthy 
parents,  a  lady,  and  of  gentle  habits.  They  are  the  only  dower  I 
have  ever  wished  my  children  to  bring  into  my  family,  and  I  think 
from  the  love  I  have  shewn  them,  even  if  I  have  been  deficient  in 
other  respects,  they  might  have  consulted  my  feelings  in  that/'  and 
then  the  sire  of  our  hero  burst  into  tears. 

Mrs.  Rattler,  as  well  as  her  amiable  and  beautiful  daughter,  strove 
in  all  ways  to  assuage  his  grief,  for  it  was  manifest  he  was  deeply 
troubled ;  she  concluded  that  the  best  way  would  be  at  once  to  go 
down  to  Lancashire,  and  see  if  he  had  given  any  encouragement  to 
the  Archdeacon's  family,  to  warrant  such  a  proposal ;  Mrs.  Rattler 
pledged  herself  to  her  husband,  that  her  son  would  be  governed  by 
his  councils,  and  offered  him  a  sort  of  wager,  that  if  Mr.  Rattler 
would  agree  to  stay  a  couple  of  months  amongst  her  friends,  at  Oak- 
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mote,  &c,  she  would  engage  that  the  subject  of  all  his  sorrow  would 
choose  no  one,  without  the  decided  approval  of  his  honored  father. 

Mr.  Rattler  at  once  gave  orders  for  their  departure,  as  he  could  not 
get  a  moment's  ease  of  mind  until  he  had  interrogated  personally  his 
unthinking  son. 

Now,  lest  it  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  our  readers,  why  the 
mother  of  Mr.  Rattler  should  be  so  much  more  composed  than  the 
father,  we  shall  at  once  let  them  behind  the  scenes  (a  practice  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  admitted,  has  been  invariably  adopted  in  the 
course  of  this  work),  and  then  perhaps  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
apathy  just  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Rattler,  when  her  beloved  husband 
was  racked  with  such  opposite  feelings.  The  secret  is,  Mrs.  May, 
nurse  of  Mrs.  Rattler,  bad  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  almost 
from  the  time  that  she  perceived  a  glimpse  of  attachment  peep  out 
between  Raby  and  Emmaline ;  it  was  the  joy  of  the  old  lady's 
soul,  as  she  knew  it  would  be  of  her  correspondent.  Mrs.  Rattler 
had  kept  the  secret  from  her  daughter,  properly  so,  until  the  com- 
munication came  in  another  form.  From  her  husband  she  had  kept 
it  in  the  hope,  that  she  could  in  some  way  or  other  inveigle  him 
away  from  his  business,  and  thus,  in  his  company,  once  more  luxuriate, 
as  in  the  days  of  her  youth  ;  in  the  scenes  of  their  courtship.  This 
letter  from  the  'Deacou  enabled  her  to  succeed  beyond  her  hopes,  as 
in  two  hours  after  the  communication  the  whole  family  was  on  its 
way  to  Oakmote ;  though  great  the  uneasiness  of  the  father,  greater 
was  the  delight  of  the  handsome  mother  and  fair  sister  of  Raby. 

The  day  of  their  departure  was  one  of  great  bustle  at  Oakmote, 
the  birth-day  of  their  fairest  child,  Emmaline.  Parties  were  given  at 
nearly  every  house  in  the  village ;  every  farmer  on  the  Oakmote 
estate  either  invited  or  was  invited  by  his  friends  and  neighbors ;  the 
bells  of  the  parish  church  rang  from  the  moment  the  clock  struck 
twelve  on  the  preceding  night,  until  the  same  hour  the  next,  and  all 
for  a  young  lady  who  had  arrived  at  her  eighteenth  year.  And  why 
all  this  ?  because,  in  the  wide  range  of  those  silvery  bells  there 
scarcely  lived  a  being,  who  had  not  been  placed  under  the  bond  of  a 
lasting  friendship  and  love  by  some  act  of  her  goodness,  some  charm 
of  her  sympathy ;  she  was  the  boast  of  the  parish,  the  pride  of 
parents,  a  sister  to  their  children,  and  adored  by  all,  as  the  avenues 
formed  by  modesty  and  respect,  from  the  richest  yeoman  to  the 
humblest  cottager,  testified  each  Sunday  as  the  youug  lady  approached 
and  departed  from  church — hence  the  heart  rejoicings,  the  illumina- 
tion of  eyes,  and  not  of  courtier's  windows,  on  her  birth-day. 

The  morning  commenced  with  a  public  breakfast  to  all  her  little 
scholars,  the  ladies  of  Oakmote,  and  the  strangers  who  were  staying 
there  joining,  whilst  a  splendid  breakfast  in  the  old  English  style  was 
placed  for  the  reception  of  all  comers,  be  they  who  they  might ;  then 
a  dinner  and  ball  in  the  evening,  both  of  which  were  worthy  of  the 
first  days  of  Oakmote.  The  dinner  was  honored  with  all  the  sur- 
rounding nobility  and  clergy ;  it  was  evident,  however,  that  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Milds  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  the  dignita- 
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ries  of  the  church,  and  none  more  so,  if  so  much,  as  Archdeacon 
Bang,  who  took  every  opportunity  to  sneer,  not  only  at  Mr.  Milds, 
but  at  Sir  John  Landrose,  and  occasionally  at  the  worthy  proprietor 
of  Oak  mote  himself. 

He  amused  some  brethren  of  the  quorum  by  giving  details  of  a 
commitment,  that  he  and  a  brother  magistrate  had  been  engaged  in 
the  day  before.  A  most  flagrant  case — a  robbery  of  a  gentleman  at 
an  inn,  also  some  property  of  the  landlord's  himself — a  most  audaci- 
ous affair,  and  what  made  it  more  terrible  was  the  fact,  that  though 
he  had  been  sent  to  Lancaster  Castle,  with  a  strong  escort,  it  had 
been  attacked,  shockingly  beaten,  and  the  prisoner  rescued. 

This  caused  a  great  sensation  amongst  the  worthy  divine's  hearers, 
who  were  all  active  agents  in  the  public  weal.  The  'Deacon  then 
took  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the  best  of  clerks,  Mr. 
Sharpwrit;  and  finally  turned  round,  looked  Sir  John  Landrose  in 
the  face,  and  asked  him  if  that  worthy  gentleman  had  not  met  with 
a  singular  accident,  whilst  fishing  in  the  ponds  of  Oakmote  P  I 
Sir  John  merely  said  that  he  had  heard  of  some  such  accident. 
"  A  wonderful,  clever  fellow ;  he  will  be  found  to  somebody's  cost," 
added  the  Archde&con,  looking  once  more  in  Sir  John's  face.  Sir 
John  neither  heard  the  remark  nor  saw  the  look — nothing  more  mor- 
tifying to  the  dealers  in  ominous  insinuations. 

Whilst  this  agreeable  and  enlivening  conversation  was  going  on 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  Emmaline  was  indulging  in  her  unfeigned 
woes  for  the  afflicted  young  Irish  lady,  who  had  been  so  disgracefully 
deserted  by  her  worthless  husband.  All  her  hearers  were  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  commiseration  for  the  unfortunate  young 
creature,  and  there  the  fair  relater  of  these  "  gentle"  woes  left  them. 
And  now  for  the  ball. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  enumerate  the  names  of  one-twentieth  of 
those  who  were  invited  and  attended ;  suffice  it  to  say,  they  were 
numerous  and  brilliant. 

Now  there  had  been  some  cross-purposing  at  Lord  Grin's  fete, 
between  the  imperious  Emmaline  and  the  imperial  Raby.  They  had 
not  quarrelled,  nothing  more  remote  from  it ;  they  had  never  hinted 
at  the  necessity  of  an  explanation ;  no,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Perhaps 
they  had  imagined  that  the  passion  which  pervaded  both  their  souls 
could  not  be  of  that  high  order,  unless  the  tritism  of  "not  running 
smooth,"  &c.  was  fairly  borne  out,  like  a  child  who  is  at  once  a 
victim  to  pettishness  and  hunger,  when  the  tempting  meal  is  placed 
before  him.  The  chariot  of  the  god  had  borne  the  lovers  on  too 
easily,  so  they  prayed  for  an  upset,  to  convince  themselves  that  he 
was  the  real  hero  of  the  bow  and  quiver.  In  plain  English — and  it 
was  plainly  to  be  seen  by  all  but  themselves — they  were  both  lan- 
guishing under  that  very  common  and  truly  afflicting  complaint  of 
all  true  lovers — the  sulks. 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  the  ball  was  led  off  by  Lord 
Grin  and  the  young  lady  in  honor  of  whose  natal  day  the  gorgeous 
entertainment  had  been  given.    This  caused  a  surprise,  the  suppres- 
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«ion  of  which  cost  some  of  the  young  ladies  as  much  trouble,  as  the 
succeeding,  in  economising  half  an  inch  of  stay  lace  had  recently  cost 
them  at  their  toilet. 

Mr.  Adolphus  Bang  certainly  made  the  offer,  hut  like  many  other 
offers,  the  parsimony  of  this  bid,  or  at  least  the  idle  way  in  which  he 
approached  Emmaline' s  hand,  lost  him  the  prize.  All  those  little 
traits  of  a  first  "  set"  sank  into  insignificant  retrospections,  when  Mr. 
Rattler,  who  was  confessedly  (by  the  ladies)  the  hest  dressed  and 
handsomest  young  man  in  the  room,  took  the  blushing  Miss  Betsy 
Bang,  and  with  the  usual  solemnity  of  a  quadrille  how,  asked  her 
"  if  she  would  do  him  the  honor  V* 

After  minor  selections,  and  multiform  reasons  being,  with  diffi- 
culty, given  for  each,  the  brilliant  hand  struck  up  from  the  distant 
gallery,  and  served  at  once  to  cause  a  sudden  revulsion  from  the 
head  and  eyes  to  the  feet  and  toes  of  all  present.  The  rounding  waltz, 
bounding  gallopade,  and  circuitous  quadrille,  had  gone  through  their 
accustomed  varieties,  when  Emmaline,  in  looking  up  to  the  gallery, 
saw  slyly  peeping  from  behind  some  of  the  domestics,  the  unfortunate 
lady  of  the  audacious  Theodoric  Lothario  Melvolino ;  she  took  an 
opportunity  to  retire,  and  unperceived,  ran  up  the  gallery  stairs,  and 
beckoned  Mrs.  Melvolino  to  her. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Melvolino,  I  want  you  to  do  me  a  favor — hush ! 
it's  a  great  secret  I  am  about  to  entrust  to  your  keeping — you  see 
yon  slender  gentleman  with  the  plum-colored  coat — the" 

"  And  satin  smalls,  wid  flesh-colored  stockings ;  he  that's  crossing 
now — " 

«  The  same." 

"  See  him — upon  me  honor,  I  have  been  looking  at  him  this  half 
hour ;  upon  me  conscience  I  nivir  seen  such  a  pair  of  ligs  above  a 
pair  of  slippers — nivir." 

"  I  feel  you  will  not  betray  me." 

"  For  the  love  me  mother,  and  ivery  soldier  in  the  rigimint  bears 
you,  I'd  die  first." 

"  Know  then — oh,  how  shall  I  tell  it — know  then " 

"  Up  wid  it,  love ;  you'll  be  asier  afther,  you'll  see." 

"  I  am  dying  in  love  for  him,  and " 

"  You  are  ?'' 

"  You  see  how  he  deserts  me  for  another — ho,  ho." 

"  Oh,  me  robber,  do  not  weep  love ;  desart  you  for  yon  black  ugly 
little." — Mr.  Rattler  was  dancing  with  the  junior  Miss  Bang. 

"  Hush,  I  cannot  suffer  that;  she  is  my  friend,  and  cannot  be 
blamed." 

"  It's  his  fault,  is  it  then  P  I'll  tell  you  what,  Lady  Emmaline, 
I  would  do  to  the  monster,  dip  a  carving  knife  into  his  hearts 
blood,  even  me  love  if  you  should  feel  a  little  faint  afther.  Desart 
you — upon  me  soul  you'd  be  will  resaved  wid  the  angils  of  hivin— 
yes,  and  you'd  cut  a  rispictable  figure  amongst  em,  even  in  an  un- 
driss,  whin  they  were  adorned  to  meet  the  blissid  vargin— a  robber." 

"  Hush ;  the  favor  I  request  at  your  hands  is  this — go  and  get 
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Mrs-  May  to  assist  you  to  dress.    She  knows  something  of  my  plan, 
and  will  provide  you  with  such  attire  as  you  may  want.     Sir  John 
Landrose  will   introduce  you — walk  into  the  room  with  a  suitable 
dignity,  and  let  Sir  John  prevail  upon  you  to  stand  up  for  a  set." 
Me  angil,  I  cannot  dance  a  leg.'' 

Never  mind,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  it ;  for  the  instant 
you  stand  up,  cast  your  eyes  melancholily  and  unthinkingly  about 
you,  and  when  you  recognise  in  the  person  of  yon  young  gentleman 
your  own  graceless  and  runaway  husband " 

"  I  sec." 

"  Now  mark ;  just  act  as  if  he  were  indeed  your  own,  your  very 
own  husband  ;  rush  into  his  arms,  conjure  him  by  all  the  fond  ties  of 
holy  wedlock,  to  re  tun)  to  your  disconsolate  bosom.  Stick  to  him 
as  you  would  to  your  life  ;  let  him  say  what  he  will,  bring  what  wit- 
nesses he  will,  demand  what  he  will,  still  persist  he  is  your  hus- 
band." 

"  I'll  do  it,  if  it  cost  me  a  sovereign  me  nixt  con  fission.  I'll  make 
me  grand-de-butt,  and  it  shall  be  worthy  of  the  wife  of  so  great  an 
actor  as  me  own  Theodoric." 

"  I  will  depend  upon  your  goodness,  now  haste  you. — Now,  Mr. 
Rattler,  we  will  see  who  can  •  effect*  a  bit;  this  will  be  equal  to  some 
of  your  most  brilliant  attempts,"  soliloquised  Emmaline,  as  she  re- 
joined the  throng ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  love  pet,  at  least  on 
the  young  lady's  side. 

Emmaline,  almost  unperceivedly,  rejoined  her  partner.  Raby 
made  a  slight  motion,  as  if  to  intercept,  and  then  as  suddenly  recol- 
lected himself.  In  despite  of  all  his  coolness,  it  was  quite  evident  he 
was  suffering.  Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  promise  our  prid  ea 
triumph,  except  when  the  struggle  comes — the  absolution  of  the  ob- 
ligation. He  had  danced  with  many,  Miss  Betsy  Bang  and  Miss 
Julia  Hicks  contending  for  the  honor  of  enabling  our  hero  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  whilst  circumrotating  the  deviced  floor.  He  had 
looked  the  latter  into  prettiness,  and  gradually  into  beauty  itself,  and 
thought  surely  he  must  be  making  Emmaline  pay  dearly  for  her  ob- 
stinacy. Alas,  for  poor  self,  trying  to  delude  itself:  far  readier  the 
task  to  shorten  or  stimulate  stature,  than  to  sway  the  heart  from  its 
fixed  decrees.  These  considerations,  however,  were  unworthily  occu- 
pying our  hero's  bosom,  when  passed  him,  in  the  divinity  of  her 
charms,  all  that  his  heart  held  dear.  She  bowed  to  her  rivals  with  a 
smile,  inoccupant  with  any  thought  that  might  interfere  with  their 
behests.  Her  lover  was  almost  staggered  by  the  contrast ;  he  saw 
comparison's  force ;  and  happy  is  the  man  who  has  never  known  it 
He  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  grasped  her  to  his  heart ;  the 
silly  mask  had  long  enough  been  kept  on.  Two  glittering  nights, 
and  the  present  her  birth  night  too,  had  been  allowed  to  pass,  when 
cold  restraint  and  silly  affectation  were  placing  their  chilling  inter- 
vention, where  intervention  should  never  come.  "  I  will  take  her 
hand— too  late  again." 
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Emmaline  saw  his  pain,  and  though  great,  still  little  else  than  wo- 
man, she  triumphed  accordingly,  and  almost  felt  for  the  misery  that 
awaited  him  ;  one  gentle  compression  of  the  hand — that  hand,  which 
had  so  recently  pointed  him  out  as  the  victim,  would  have  caused  a 
cancel  of  the  orders,  we  have  just  seen  given.  Raby  seized,  or  ra- 
ther grasped  the  hand  of  Miss  Betsy  Bang,  again  the  hand  struck 
off,  and  Emm  aline  resigned  him  to  his  fate ;  and  to  witness  the  scene 
more  fully,  she  ran  J  up  the  grand  staircase,  escaping  during  the  ex- 
citement of  Mrs.  Melvolino's  debut,  and  standing  behind  one  of  its 
sculptured  griffins,  observed  the  whole. 

"  Mrs.  Melvolino,"  lustily  called  forth  a  footman,  and  shortly  was 
seen  Sir  John  Laudrose,  bearing  on  his  arm,  that  ill-fated  lady ;  all 
eyes  were  turned  on  so  much  misfortune,  beauty,  (only  middling  for 
thai)  and  interest,  as  the  stranger  slowly  walked  down  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  room.  Mrs.  May  had  certainly  not  spared  either  pains, 
finery,  or  the  family  jewel-chest;  Mrs.  Melvolino  was  one  glitter, 
certainly  not  in  the  best  taste,  considering  her  bereavement; 
indeed,  before  she  {[  had  arrived  at  her  seat,  some  of  the  best- 
nntured,  complimented  her  with  "  gilded  dowdy,"  "  Queen  of  Mi- 
norca," others  that  she  only  wanted  color  to  be  fitting  to  sit  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  "Tombuctoo,"  itself. 

The  company  all  rose  to  dance  another  set,  and  the  tender-hearted 
James  Bowling  and  the  gallant  Captain  Pilcher  struggled  who  was  to 
be  honored  with  the  hand  of  the  fair  stranger.  Mr.  James  Bowling, 
was  the  fortunate  individual,  and  led  the  unconscious  lady  towards 
the  centre  of  the  gay  room.  The  band  just  struck  up  some  few  pre- 
liminary strains,  when  one  scream  silenced  its  efforts,  and  was 
heard  in  every  part  of  the  building.  It  was  a  shriek  of  the  most 
heart -withering  description,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
cause. 

It  was  from  the  fair  stranger,  who  had  her  arms  clasped  round 
the  neck  of  Mr.  Rattler,  just  as  that  young  gentleman  was  crossing 
to  take  the  hand  of  Miss  Betsy  Bang,  some  say  he  bad  actually  hold 
of  it;  be  it  as  it  may,  scream  succeeded  scream. 

"  Och,  me  husband !  och,  me  life — and  thus — (screams)  thus,  och, 
ho,  (screams)  och,  ho,"  and  the  stranger  clung  to  the  elegant 
Raby. 

"What  can  be  the  matter?"  was  shouted  by  fifty  voices;  Mr. 
James  Bowling  being  bewildered  at  the  conduct  of  his  partner,  Sir 
John  at  his  introducee,  and  the  whole  company,  even  to  the  gallery, 
at  the  mysterious  words  "  me  husband." 

Raby  tried  to  laugh,  but  he  found  his  first  object  must  be  to  keep 
his  breathing  safe,  as  that  was  of  as  much  consequence  to  him  at  the 
time,  as  even  a  demonstration  of  his  innocence  from  the  charge  of 
-covertly  courting  Miss  Bang — whilst  he  already  possessed  that  ad- 
junct to  domestic  comfort,  a  wife.  A  charge  of  high  treason,  would 
not  have  caused  him  to  be  more  shunned — nothing  like  it — than  did 
the  charge  already  placed  upon  the  indelible  record,  "  you  are  me 
husband." 
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"Oh,  pardon  me,  dear  Landrose,  for  these  excisses,  you  know  not 
what  it  is,  to  meet  wid  those  we  love ;  och,  ( scream )  do,  young  la- 
dies, consave  it  to  beyoursilves,  do  pray  to  me  obdurate  lord  to  resave 
the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  och,  me  love,  och,  me  dear  Raby,  look  at  me, 
what  is  there  in  another,  that  I  don't  possiss  ?  has  any  one  betther 
clothes,  or  betther  diamonds — am  I  not  a  lady  born  ?  och,  resume 
these  holy  vows— och,  ho—" 

"  Ma — ma — madam — ,  do  release  my — my  throat." 

"  Nivir,  nivir,    till  you  solemnly  promise   before  me    frind,  Sir 

John,  and  this oh,  the  thought — that  you  will  nivir  disart  me 

more." 


not- 


"Look  at  me,  mad ,  do,  I  in  treat  you — loose  me,  I  know  you 


"What?" 

"I  never  saw  you,  nor  ever  spoke  to  you  before,"  said  the  half- 
strangled  hero. 

"  Ho,  it's  it's." — And  the  unhappy  wife  fell  like  a  corpse  into  the 
arms  of  her  partner,  and  those  of  Sir  John  Landrose,  who  was  so 
deeply  affected  that  he  burst  into  tears;  she  was  at  once  taken  out  of 
the  room,  when,  no  doubt,  every  assistance,  which  art  or  kindness 
had  at  its  command,  was  afforded. 

But  who  can  paint  the  guilty  looks  of  the  wanton  cause  of  all  this 
sorrow  ?  shame,  guilt,  and  mortification  rendered  him  an  object  of 
scorn  and  loathing  in  the  Bang's  family,  for  by  this  time  the  'Dea- 
con was  in  possession  of  the  whole  facts — Miss  Julia  Hicks  had 
greater  difficulty  in  avoiding  fainting,  than  ever  she  had  to  heighten 
the  roseate  hue  of  her  beauteous  cheek. 

All  was  dismay  and  confusion,  the  ball  was  attempted  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  like  Macbeth's  feast,  each  attempt  was  only  at- 
tended with  attempts ;  the  only  one  which  succeeded,  was  the  one  to 
break  up  the  luckless  festivities  of  the  evening,  which  was  done  at 
an  early  hour. 

Long,  however,  before  the  departure  of  the  guests,  which  was  at- 
tended by  lengthened  apologies  to  each,  Raby  had  insisted  upon 
having  an  interview  with  Sir  John  Landrose,  Mr.  Bowling  and  the 
family  of  Oakmote,  to  proclaim  his  innocence,  and  to  oner  every  ex- 
planation that  lay  in  his  power ;  though  in  truth,  he  knew  he  had 
none  to  give.  He  felt  the  necessity  more  urgent,  as,  independently 
of  the  ungentle  treatment  he  had  received  in  the  ball-room,  Archdea- 
con Bang  had  passed  him  in  the  hall,  when  his  carriage  was  an- 
nounced, and  deliberately  tied  on  his  comforter  without  even  paying 
him  the  parting  compliments,  indeed,  without  speaking  to  him;  young 
Bang  had  hurried  his  sisters  past  in  the  same  rude  way,  and  Raby 
concluded,  by  coolly  observing,  that  he  should  give  young  Bang  an 
opportunity  of  adjusting  his  behavior,  or  else  a  sort  of  breakfast  sere- 
nade would  be  the  consequence. 

Sir  John  seriously  advised  him  off  too  precipitate  a  course  of  ac- 
tion ;  and,  whatever  he  did,  and  Sir  John  said  this  solemnly,  to  ac- 
knowledge his  wife ;  whatever  might  have  been  his  errors,  whatever 
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the  cause,  however,  disappointed  in  that  union ;  he  entreated  him  not 
10  deny  the  existence  of  such  union  altogether.  "  Do  this,"  con- 
cluded Sir  John,  "and  I  will  still  be  your  friend,  still  your  advocate." 

At  this  poor  Raby  was  wild.  Mr.  Bowling  proposed  another  in- 
terview, to  see  if  there  could,  by  possibility,  be  any  mistake ;  to  this 
proposal,  he  rather  indignantly  replied,  that  he  would  not  condescend 
to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  listen  to  such  besotted  and  wilful 
misrepresentations.  He  turned  his  eye  every  where  for  comfort, 
but  no,  he  only  met  kind,  but  down-cast  looks.  His  mind  was  at 
once  made  up,  another  moment  he  would  not  spend  under  that  roof, 
until  all  should  be  satisfactorily  cleared  up.  It  was  late,  it  was  true, 
but  a  night's  lodging  under  the  shooting  stars,  was  far  better  than  sleep- 
ing where  so  much  painful  suspicion  existed.  He  at  once  ordered 
his  servant,  told  him  to  prepare  for  their  departure,  named  the  place, 
where  they  were  to  meet  at  five  the  next  morning ;  for  his  own  part, 
the  present  was  the  moment  of  his  setting  off. 

When  the  family  perceived  his  resolution,  they  used  every  effort 
to  detain  him  until  the  morning;  poor  James  Bowling  wept  like  a 
child,  the  Captain  followed ;  and,  indeed,  there  was  scarcely  a  dry 
eye ;  but  what  must  have  been  the  sufferings  up  stairs  ?  for  great  as 
were  theirs,  no  doubt  it  was  mere  dumb  show  to  the  afflictions,  that 
were  causing  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  pour  forth  the  loudest  wails 
and  lamentation.  For,  although,  Mrs.  Melvolino  was  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  house,  her  spasmodic  screams  could  easily  be  heard. 

"  Mr.  Rattler,  it  would  seem  we  have  not  the  power  to  withhold 
you,  or  alter  your  determination,  I  think  there  is  one,  whom  you 
would  wish  to  speak  to,  ere  you  finally  leave  us  ?" 

"  Sir  John,  I  ever  thank  you,  I  thank  you  for  this,  more  than  all 
your  goodness,  I  will  say  no  more  about  my  innocence — there, 
there  is  one ;"  and  then  Raby  blubbered. 

This  intimation  was  made  to  Emmaline,  in  as  delicate  a  manner 'as 
possible;  she  was  evideutly  laboring  under  the  greatest  agony  of 
mind,  but  peremptorily  declined  seeing  our  hero. 

"Farewell,  then,  to  all,"  he  said,  to  all  at  once,  and  rushed  out  of 
the  house.  Mr.  James  Bowling  followed  him,  as  did  the  Captain  ; 
but  Raby  insisted  that  they  retired,  or  vowed  upon  his  honor,  never 
more  either  to  think  or  call  them  his  friends ;  they  returned,  and  he 
ran  wildly  through  the  dark  avenues ;  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  some  one  intercepted  him  in  his  hurried  retreat. 

"Mr.  Rattler,"  said  the  mild  voice,  and  at  the  same  time,  the 
speaker,  took  him  gently  by  the  hand — his  utterance  being  consider- 
ably affected  by  his  emotions — "  My  dear  sir,  do  let  an  old  man,  and 
a  parent,  advise  you  ;  do,  permit  my  humble  roof  to  be  your  shelter 
until — if  you  be  determined — a  seasonable  hour  for  your  departure 
in  the  morning.  r 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Milds,  is  this  you  ? — then  I  have  one,  one  friend,'*  and 
Mr.  Rattler  felt  as  if  another  attempt  to  speak  must  choke  him  ; 
for  it  was  at  the  moment  that  he  began  to  feel  the  real  gloominess 
of  his  situation,  and  he  felt  it  with  all  the  withering  bitterness  that  is 
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ever  felt  at  the  first  separation.  Emrnaline's  refusal  to  see  him  in- 
censed his  passion,  and  enabled  hiin  to  bustle  stoutly  with  his  heart 
for  the  time ;  but  now  it  was  that  he  felt  alone.  The  inoccupancy 
of  the  heart's  tenant ;  could  he  be,  was  he  alive,  was  he  sane,  and 
again  he  relapsed  into  tears,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  parson's 
breast,  and  submitted  himself  to  the  good  man's  direction. 

At  morning's  dawn  he  started  off  for  London,  to  insist  on  his  fa- 
ther making  the  proper  inquiry,  and  to  be  the  first  to  tell  him  the 
terrible  news.  Fate  never  torments  by  single  inflictions ;  when 
once  in,  we  must  go  the  round ;  for,  although,  Mr.  Rattler  travelled 
with  railway  speed,  he  arrived  in  London  about  six  hours  after  all 
he  came  to  see  had  left  it;  including  his  father,  mother,  his  beloved, 
and  only  sister.  Not  a  soul  could  inform  him  of  their  retreat;  he  flew 
to  his  father's  principal  manager's,  who  was  no  where  to  be  found,  he 
sought  him  for  hours,  and  at  last  fell  down  a  victim  to  the  most  mad- 
dening sorrow  and  exhaustion. 

The  news  of  the  ball-scene  soon  spread  every  where,  and  entered 
the  portals  of  Mr.  Clod's  new  farm-house,  for  he  was  by  this  time  a 
tenant  under  Oakmote ;  just  as  the  wife  of  that  good  man  was  pre- 
paring a  large  cheesing.  It  was  told  circumstantially,  and  poor  Mrs. 
Clod  fainted  away.  Her  scarcely  less  unhappy  husband,  ranofTbreath- 
lessly  to  Mr.  Milds,  and  found  the  strange  story  all  confirmed.  He 
wept  bitterly,  and  returned  to  his  wife  and  told  her  all  was  true.  Mrs. 
Clod  did  then  forget  that  she  was  but  a  humble  tenant  of  Oakmote ; 
she  dressed  herself,  and  boldly  walked  to  its  ancient  portals,  and 
asked  to  see  Lady  Emmaline.  She  was  mdst  politely  invited  in,  and 
in  a  short  time  her  request  was  granted ;  she  approached  the  room 
where  Emmaline,  who  had  evidently  been  weeping,  was,  who  rose  to 
greet  the  poor  woman ;  long  she  strove  to  speak,  but  nature  failed, 
she  looked  at  the  sorrowing  young  lady,  and  felt  as  a  mother  who 
would  clasp  her  dying  offspring  to  her  arms.  In  one  second  the 
great  lady  and  humble  tenant  were  locked  in  a  firm  embrace.  No 
other  expression  was  given  to  their  overpowered  feelings.  The  scene 
was  a  real  one.  Emmaline  felt  it  a  source  of  double  blessedness  : 
blessed  in  finding  the  pure  affection  of  a  mother  amidst  the  humble, 
blessed  in  knowing  that  those  feelings  had  been  inspired  by  the  great- 
ness of  soul  and  magnanimity  of  virtue,  of  the  only  man  she  could 
ever  love. 


CHAPTER  LXV. 


On  the  same  day  of  this  event,  Mr.  Muggynson  waited  upon  Sir 
John  Landrose,  in  consequence  of  hearing  from  Mr.  Hicks'  family 
of  Mr.  Poredyffle's  strange  departure.  Sir  John  con  finned  the  ac- 
count, and  was  more  puzzled  than  poor  Muggynson,  when  he  learned 
that  Ahel  had  never  returned  to  Liverpool.  Mr.  Muggynson  hurst 
into  tears,  when  Sir  John  had  told  him  all ;  he  even  refused  any  re- 
freshment, and  resolved  to  go  in  search  of  him.  Nothing  could  sur- 
pass the  distress  of  mind  which  poor  Mr.  Muggynson  was  laboring 
under;  Sir  John  and  Mr.  James  Bowling  offered  to  lend  him  all  the 
assistance  in  their  power,  and  at  once  ordered  out  horses,  and  Mr. 
Plant,  the  gardener,  to  help  Mr.  Muggynson  to  trace,  if  possible,  the 
mysterious  retreat  of  the  amiable  and  humble  Abel. 

We  shall  not  tire  the  reader  with  all  the  tedious  details  of  the 
search,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  two  days'  inquiries,  they  got  some 
clue — they  also  got  some  other  information  of  a  still  more  important 
character ;  and  perhaps  an  incident  which  happened  about  this  time, 
in  Mr.  Sharpwrit's  office,  greatly  contributed  to  their  success. 

Jacob  Weaselstott  began  to  consider  that  a  deal  of  trickery  had  of 
late,  been  played  with  most  of  his  senses,  particularly  those  which 
came  under  the  denomination  of  hearing  and  seeing.  He  discovered, 
in  despite  of  this  species  of  hoodwinking,  that  his  master  had  a  visiter 
admitted  every  evening  after  office  hours,  and  indeed  occasionally 
after  his  master,  no  doubt  thought,  that  Jacob  was  luxuriating  in  his 
dreams  of  having  a  lawshop  of  his  own.  In  this,  however,  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  was  a  little  mistaken.  Jacob  knew  that  fits  of  reverie  and 
abstraction  do  not  seize  honest  people  by  the  half-day  for  nothing ; 
Jacob  felt  this,  and  not  being  able  to  find  any  thing  out  in  any  other 
way,  was  resolved  to  watch;  and  nightly  he  saw  sometimes  one, 
sometimes  two,  and  on  one  occasion  four  or  five  individuals,  enter 
his  master's  office  privately,  but  still  could  find  out  nothing  further 
at  the  time. 

The  incident  we  have  alluded  to  was  this :  Jacob  was  sitting  one 
morning  as  usual,  at  his  little  desk,  when  to  his  horror  he  saw  com- 
ing up  the  little  street,  Mr.  M'Laughlin.  Jacob  sprang  from  his  desk, 
with  the  intention  of  making  his  usual  retreat,  when  that  gentleman 
paid  him  a  visit,  as  he  well  knew  he  would  be  wanting  the  first  in- 
stalment, as  one  shilling  had  not  yet  been  paid  towards  the  watch. 
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For  that  purpose  Jacob  made  a  bolt  to  the  back  yard,  but  found  to 
his  surprise  a  young  brawny  Scotchman  amusing  himself  with  watch- 
ing one  of  Mr.  Sharp  writ's  pigs  which  was  busily  rooting  up  the 
pig-cot  bottom.  When  Jacob  saw  this  he  turned  back  again,  as 
much  as  to  say — "  oh,  its  only  you ;  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  some 
one  else/'  &c.  He  just  got  into  the  office  as  Mr.  M'Laughlan 
opened  the  front  door. 

"  Weel,  Jacob,  it's  a  braw  mornin ;  hoo's  your  maister  ?  he's  quite 
weel  au  hope." 

"Ah,  Mr.  M'Laughlan  is — is  that  yo'  ?" 

"  It's  just  that — oh,  you  Jammie,  what  made  ye  gang  in  the  back 
way  ?  you  must  learn  better  behaviour,  sir,  than  coom  intil  a  respeec- 
table  office  like  this  withoot  a  rap.  You  perceive  Jacob,  Jammie  is 
fresh  frae  Gallowayshire ;  he'll  improve  before  he's  been  here  lang. 
— Weel,  and  Mr.  Weaselstott,  and  hoo  does  your  watch  go  ?" 

"  My  what  ?"  boldly. 

"  Your  watch." 

"  I  wish  I  had  one  ;  ha,  ha." 

"  What !  have  vou  sold  her,  then  ?" 

"  Me ;  Lord  bless  yo',  I  never  had   one ;    these  are  no  watch 


times." 


n 


Hoot  awa ;  I  mean  the  watch  I  seld  you!" 
"  Ho,  I  like  that ;  yo'  never  soud  me  one  in  your  life." 
"  The  deil  I  didn't;  we  must  look  at  the  bucks,  I'm  perhaps  mis- 
tane.  Jammie,  look  at  the  bucks."  And  Jammie  began  to  do  so, 
and  in  the  meantime  his  master  caught  at  Jacob's  collar,  lifted  up  his 
huge  travelling  cudgel,  and  not  only  lifted  it  up,  but  let  it  fall  upon 
Jacob's  back,  and  assisted  the  descent  with  all  his  strength,  which  was 
immense,  he  being  as  brawny,  as  most  Scotch  packmen  are.  The 
first  blow  produced  a  yell,  and  the  second  Mr.  Sharp  writ,  who  was 
panic-struck  when  be  saw  the  awful  situation  of  bis  pupil ;  his  sur- 
prise merged  into  a  slight  affection  of  fear,  incipient  if  not  advanced, 
when  he  found  himself  collared  in  the  same  way  by  Jammie,  and  a 
still  larger  cudgel  lifted  up,  which  was  about  to  descend  with  all  the 
momentum  of  a  flail,  when  he  cried  quarter ;  and  then  he  wanted  to 
know  what  all  this  attempt  at  sacrilege  was  for  ? 
"  Where  is  my  watch,  sir,  then  ?" 

"  Oh  my  back,  my  back,  my  arms,  my  arms,"  yelled  Jacob. 
"Where's  my  watch  ?"  ( thwack.) 

"Ax  my  measter,  oh,  my  ribs,  oh,  my  back,  my " 

"The  watch  you  sold  him,  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  why  is  this  disgraceful 
brawl  occasioned  about  that  ?  why  do  you  not  pay  Mr.  M'Laughlan 
for  his  watch  P  you  told  me  it  was  a  very  good  one,  and  a  very  cheap 
one,"  said  Mr.  Sharpwrit  as  hurriedly  as  possible,  and  then  looked 
at  Jammie,  as  if  he  would  say,  "  you  see  there  is  no  occasion  to 
detain  me." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  back,  that's  what  I  went  to  church  for,  that's  the 
law,  is  it  •*  the  watch  is  hood  in  that— oh,  my  back — box— never 
mind — "  and  Jacob  looked  at  his  master,  but  his  master  did  not  per- 
ceive it 
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"Find  the  watch  immediately,  and  immediately  go  out  of  my 
office.  This  is  disgraceful,  go  sir,  and  tell  your  father  I  must  speak 
to  him.  Really  Mr.  M'Laughlan,  I  am  surprised  at  this  behavior, 
had  you  named  the  thing  to  me,  I  would  have  seen  you  righted  at 
once. — Go  out  of  my  office,  sir." 

Jacob  did  as  he  was  desired,  and  had  not  gone  far  when  he  met 
Mr.  Plant  and  Mr.  Muggynson,  and  upon  Mr.  Plant  making  some 
promises,  Jacob  in  his  resentment  at  being  swindled  out  of  his  watch, 
and  being  excluded  from  the  secrets  that  he  perceived  were  nightly 
carrying  on  in  his  master's  office ;  these  considerations,  together  with 
the  rib-roastings  he  bad  just  received,  caused  him  to  turn  fairly  round, 
and  serve  his  master  as  his  master  had  just  been  serving  bim.  He 
consequently  gave  Mr.  Muggynson  and  his  guide,  all  the  information 
that  lay  in  his  power. 

It  would  have  been  a  most  awkward  affair  if  Mr.  M'Laughlan  had 
dealt  out  the  same  nostrum  to  the  master  that  he  did  to  the  man,  as 
the  now  important  lawyer  had  a  variety  of  engagements  and  business* 
on  hand;  amongst  the  first  and  foremost,  was  an  audience  with  Arch- 
deacon Bang,  and  a  few  others;  this  appointment  was  fixed  to  come 
off  precisely  an  hour  after  the  time  of  Mr.  M'Laughlan 's  visit,  and 
that  may  in  some  respect  account  for  the  pusillanimity  showed  by 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  on  that  occasion,  as  it  would  not  do  to  carry  black 
flesh  up  to  the  rectory. 

The  Archdeacon  had  already  written  a  letter  to  London,  and  not  a 
very  ceremonious  one  either,  stating  the  occurrence  at  Oakmote  on 
the  night  preceding,  and  earnestly  requesting  his  former  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  Rattler,  to  burn  his  first  communication  iespecting  his 
daughter,  sapiently  concluding  that  he  supposed  it  could  not  now 
easily  be  a  match,  since  it  would  seem  that  his  son  had  already  dig- 
nified the  hand  of  an  Irishwoman. 

The  Archdeacon  flew  to  meet  his  once  humble  clerk,  when  be  saw 
Mr.  Sharpwrit  approaching. 

"  Good  morning,  Sharpwrit,  your  friend  and  the  young  gentleman 
are  gone  to  take  a  walk  down  in  the  dingle,  I  should  have  accompa- 
nied them,  but  I  momentarily  expected  your  arrival.  That's  a  strange 
thing,  that  prisoner's  escape,  I  have  been  examining  Weaselstott 
about  it,  and  be  says  that  a  more  daring  or  desperate  gang  of  ruf- 
fians he  never  was  near  in  his  life,  it  will  be  serious — will  it  not? — I 
have  written  to  old  Rattler — a  most  fortunate  discovery." 

"  Very,  very,  nothing  could  be  better — as  to  the  rescue,  let  fhat 
give  you  no  trouble;  it  satisfies  you  of  one  thing,  I  trust,  sir,  that 
you  need  not  fear  you  were  stretching  a  point  in  committing  him. 
It's  pretty  clear  now  that  he  belongs  to  a  most  fearful  gang — never 
doubt  my  discretion,  I  told  you,  you  were  right  enough — but  never 
mind  that.  A  charming  young  gentleman  is  the  heir  to  Landrose 
Castle — in  all  my  life  I  never  met  with — but  how  are  your  charming 
daughters  ?  Oh,  sir,  that  we  could  induce  Miss  Bang  to  entertain 
the  same  sentiments  of  this  youth's  virtue  and  goodness,  which  we  do — 
a  most  happy  event — and  then  the  revenge  for  the  insults  and  wrongs 
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we  all  have  met  with — a  denial  I  dare  not  think  of.  Who  was  the 
young  villain — excuse  me,  sir,  but  my  duty,  I  must  speak  out — I  say, 
whom  was  this  young  gentleman  dancing  with,  at  the  very  moment  his 
deserted  wife  was  permitted  to  enter  the  room  P  look  at  the  tricks, 
the  sneers,  the  destruction  of  your  game — your  son  refused — As  to 
myself  I  was  nearly  drowned,  I  was — 111  wither  them  all,  cost  what 
it  will,"  said  Sharpwrit  savagely. 

"  I  would  lose  half  I'm  worth,"  responded  the  worthy  Archdeacon 
— "  and  you  think  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Sharpwrit  ?" 

"  If  your  reasoning  faculties  be  under  the  dominion  of  your  own 
eyes,  my  dear  sir,  I  think  the  question  supererogatory." 

"  True,  true,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  Mr.  Williams  seems 
to  be  a  gentleman.  Somewhat  singular  that  the  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Godfrey  Landrose  should  have  left  his  paternal  castle,  and  wandered 
to  so  distant  a  land  ?" 

"  Why  it  is ;  but  this  is  only  going  over  the  ground  once  more. 
The  son  was  so  horror-struck  at  his  father's  atrocities,  Mr.  Williams 
at  the  situation  which  he  found  himself  in — for  the  most  invidious 
construction  would  have  been  put  upon  his  conduct — that  he  thought 
a  retreat — very  prudently — very  prudently  I  think — would  be  the 
best  plan  he  could  hit  upon.  But  look  at  the  domestics  themselves  ; 
if  you  be  not  satisfied,  consult,  I  entreat  you,  other  opinions,  save 
mine — I  think  if  it  could  be  done  without,  it  might  be  as  well — 
simply  because  it  might  get  wind." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  it  is  all  right  enough,  but  you  know  in  an 
affair  of  this  moment  we  cannot  be  too  cautious " 

"  Hig,  hig,  hig — and  then  only  think,  when  Sir  John — oh,  by  the 
bye — I  am  so  intent  upon  this — Mrs.  Sharpwrit  breathed  her  last 
this  morning ;  at  another  time  it  might  have  broken  my " 

"  I  heard  there  was  uo  chance  of  her  getting  better ;  all's  been 
done  that  could  ;  a  great  comfort — then  you  would  advise  the  mar- 
riage, in  the  event  of  my  daughter here  they  come." 

"  Aye,  they  are  here — I  have  all  the  witnesses  ready  within  a  two 
hours'  drive. — Ah,  good  morning,  Mr.  Williams.  Sir  Abel,  I  trust 
you  have  enjoyed  your  walk ;  I  am  delighted  to  see  you  so  well ; 
this  day  week  you  will  be  looking  at  something  more  charming — a 
bird's  eye  view,  from  one  of  the  ramparts  of  Landrose  Castle,  of 
your  honor's  wide  domains." 

"  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  I  feel  obliged  by  the  assurance,  but  I  have 
already  seen,  and  within  these  five  minutes  too,  a  more  charming 
sight." 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  winked  at  the  Archdeacon.  "  111  lay  a  trifling 
wager  that  I  could  name  the  object  of  your  eulogium.  I  am  de- 
lighted :  Mr.  Archdeacon,  we  must  at  once  have  your  interest  with 
your  charming  daughter." 

The  Archdeacon  promised,  and  left  the  room  evidently  for  that 
purpose. 

"  Hush.     When  did  you  return  from  Liverpool  ?" 

"  This  morning,  at  three  o'clock." 
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"  Is  he  safe  »" 

"  As  death — this  night  they  get  him  on  hoard,  and  before  this 
time  to-morrow  the  very  shrimps  will  have  made  a  meal  of  him." 

"  Can  you  depend  upon  them  ?" 

"  Can  I  depend  upon  them  !  why,  what  can  he  easier — what 
suspicion  ?  They  go  out  to  fish,  he's  taken  muffled  into  the  boat, 
and  it's  done — not  the  first  by  thousands ;  but  for  all  that,  I  intend 
to  see  him  off;  nothing  like  being  sure ;  I  shall  be  there  to  night." 

"  Bravo.  Then  fortune,  I  defy  thee — hig,  hig — wife  dead — Miss 
Betsy  Bang  and  ten  thousand  pounds.  Let  Floss  come  when  he 
will,  I  am  prepared.  Remember,  young  man,  you  sign  an  agree- 
ment whereby  I  receive  two  thousand  pounds  the  very  day  you 
marry  Miss  Bang,  and  to  bear  interest  at  the  usual  per  centage,  until 
that  nappy  day.  Is  that  agreed  P  becaase  if  we  do  not  succeed  in 
the  other,  your  fortune  is  made :  besides,  it's  a  dip  into  myself  if  I 
marry  the  other  daughter — are  you  willing  on  the  part  of  your  son  ?" 
demanded  Sharpwrit,  turning  to  Williams. 
Certainly." 

Agreed ;  for  depend  upon  it,  we  should  have  been  strangely 
puzzled  without  this  old  sinner — hig,  hig." 

"  There  is  one  thing  which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is, 
we  will  not  make  the  introduction  until  the  right  one  is  safe,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  will  be  off  at  once,'*  said  Williams. 

"Before  you  go,  however,  I  must  have  the  other  agreement 
signed — a  great  risk — conspiracy  and  forgery — serious  things.  The 
ten  thousand  pounds  I  must  have  secured." 

"  Bah — conspiracy  and bah." 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  nothing  like — hush ;  here's  the  parson — 
now  young  one,  make  your  game  sure  with  Miss  Bang ;  your  father 
and  I  will  secure  the  rest.' 
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CHAPTER  LXVI. 


The  good  people  of  Oakmote  were  somewhat  surprised  at  seeing  a 
very  dirty  travelling  carriage  and  four  post  horses,  all  terribly  be- 
spattered with  mud,  coming  up  the  avenue  at  a  very  unusual  speed. 
There  was  not  much  time  for  conjecture,  but  certainly  there  was 
enough  for  surprise,  on  the  announcement  of  "Mr.  Rattler  and 
family."  Emmaline  was  in  amazement — "  Surely  the  young  man 
cannot  have  had  time  to  tell  his  mother  already — ah,  my  darling 
Mira." 

"  We  are  here  at  last,"  said  Mira,  after  a  long  kiss — "  mamma/* 

"  Oh,  my  dear  moth — madam,  pardon  me,"  said  Emmaline. 

"  Bless  you,  my  sweet  child,"  said  Mrs.  Rattler,  holding  Emma- 
line's  trembling  hand,  after  a  long  and  fervent  embrace. 

"  Thank  ye,  Bowling,  thank  ye ;  I  dare  say  you  think  I  have  a 
right  to  be  heartily  ashamed  to  look — why,  Landrose,  this  is  unex- 
pected— ah,  my  little  loves,  as  pretty  as  their  mother,  I  perceive, 
heaven  bless  them  all ;  and  now  just  apprize  my  son  of  my  being 
here,"  said  the  sire  of  our  hero. 

"  Ha,  ha,  George,  we  can  soon  settle  that,  I  believe — he's  his  son, 
the  world  to  a  shilling ''  said  the  Squire  Bowling. 

"  His  what,  sir  ?  Do  you  mean  to  infer,  sir,  that  I  would  for  a 
moment  think  of  such  a  cursed  match,  a  degenerate " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha" — omnes. 

"  This  may  be  pleasant  enough,  but  I  will  disinherit  the  scoundrel 
— fetch  him,  tell  him  of  my  arrival.  He  must  come  down  into  the 
country  to  fall  in  love,  must  he,  when  I  had  very  different  objects  in 
view." 

This  speech  quite  bewildered  Emmaline,  and  drove  every  drop  of 
her  blood  into  her  face ;  she  must  be  the  one  alluded  to ; "  what  and 
after  all  the  tender"— oh,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  feelings  that 
in  a  second  took  possession  of  her  soul.  Mr.  Rattler's  was  only 
vexation  ;  but  this  was  agony,  the  agony  of  love's  first  distrust. 

Mrs.  Rattler  with  the  instinct  of  her  sex,  and  knowing  a  little  more 
than  her  honored  lord,  at  once  relieved  Emmaline's  mind,  as  well  as 
the  rest  (who  to  an  individual  imagined  the  object  of  the  Rattlers9 
journey,  to  be— the  effect  which  had  so  recently  been  put  upon  her 
son )  by  telling  her  husband  that  before  him  stood  his  intended  daughter- 
in-law,  although  the  offer  of  Archdeacon  Bang  to  make  him  stand  in 
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a  relative  position  with  his  family,  was  an  honor  that  he  had  evi- 
dently not  appreciated  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  then  she  told 
him  the  rest. 

Mr.  Rattler  was  so  affected  and  in  such  ecstasies,  that  he  would  in- 
sist on  kissing  his  new  daughter,  and  exclaimed  in  tears,  "  he  is  my 
dear  child  after  all — but  where  is  he  ?" 

And  then  came  some  further  explanations  and  disappointments. 
"Come,"  said  Sir  John  to  Mr.  Rattler,  "come  this  way,  the  ladies 
can  talk  it  out  among  themselves,  whilst  we  have  it  our  own  way," 
Sir  John  then  told  him  the  story  of  the  "effects,"  and  finally  of  the 
last  effect ;  and  the  father  of  our  hero  was  more  delighted  than  all 
the  rest, 

'*  Now,  Bowling,  I  will  honestly  confess,  I  sent  him  dowfy  not  to 
put  any  restraint  upon  his  affections,  to  Oakmote,  with  the  most  san- 
guine hope  of  my  life,  that  he  might  select  a  partner  from  the  family. 
He  has  never  disgraced  me  as  a  son,  nor  I  trust,  should  he  be 
honored  with  your  consent,  will  he  ever  you.  Say,  are  you 
agreeable  ?" 

"  My  dear  George,  no  event  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life,  ever  af- 
forded me  such  intense  happiness,  as  having  it  in  my  power  to  reward 
your  innumerable  acts  of  kindness  and  sincere  friendship,  by  giving 
my  consent  to  a  union,  that  will  bring  our  families  as  near  together, 
or  nearer,  than  their  parents  have  ever  been ;  he  shall  have  her  and 
my  hearty  blessing.     As  to  the  rest " 

"Stop,  do  not  sully  the  gift,  from  my  soul  I  thank  you  for  it  Bow- 
ling. My  Mira  has  entertained  me  for  hours  with  her  virtues.  Sir 
John,  when  my  son  asks  pardon  for  the  trick  of  the  library,  then, 
but  not  before,  he  shall  ask  your  consent." 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be  a  strange  acknowledgment  for  favors 
received,  on  the  part  of  my  dear  sisters,  and  at  the  time  I  allude  to, 
I  may  say,  literally,  poor  sisters,  if  I  withheld  it  from  you;  no,  he  has 
it,  and  may  she  be  the  same — same,  as,  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  it 
certainly  feels  like  parting." 

"  Sir  John  from  my  soul  I  thank  you;  and  here  comes  a  couple  of 
reprobates,  whom  I  will  soon  place  under  a  similar  courtesy.  Oh, 
Mrs.  Rattler,  Mrs.  Rattler,  this  was  the  trick ;  well,  I  must  confess, 
that  I  thought  you  an  altered  mother,  and  you  Madam  Mira,  you, 
were  in  the  conspiracy.  Well,  but  my  dear,  had  you  not  better  write 
up  to  town  at  once,  and  in  your  letter  convey  your  and  my  forgive- 
ness for  this  Irish  wedding,  ha,  ha,  I  should,  ho,  ho,  have,  of  all  things, 
enjoyed  the  treat,  but  send  for  the  poor  boy  back." 

"  I  intend  to  send  for  him,  and  shall  have  him  back,  I  have  no 
doubt  in  much  less  time,  than  he  took  in  going  away.  In  short,  we 
must  cure  him  of  these  little  effusions." 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,  I  am  so  happy  that  I  do  not  care  a 
pin ;  Bowling,  as  I  am  here,  I  do  not  mind  if  I  make  a  couple 
of  months  of  it." 

Emmaiine  in  conjunction  with  Mrs.  Rattler,  found  there  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  in  giving  the  runaway  the  coup  de  grace,  for  the  mo- 
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ther  of  our  hero,  quite  entered  into  the  plans  of  Emmaline ;  con- 
vinced, as  well  as  that  young  lady,  that  the  destruction  of  all  his 
bachelor's  effects,  would  be  a  most  salutary  proem  to  a  demand  upon 
him  for  the  "  honoring  and  obeying,"  of  a  young  lady  who  entertained 
the  most  ardent  desire  to  place,  the  thought  of  her  and  that  alone, 
where  so  many  brilliant  efforts  in  the  peculiar  line  we  have  alluded 
to,  had  met  with  the  warmest  attention  and  fondling  care  of  a  lover. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  it  was  agreed  to  write  to  Mr.  Rattler's 
agent  in  town,  to  desire  him  to  delay  for  a  couple  of  days,  the  in- 
formation of  whither  the  objects  of  his  search  had  retired.  This  gave 
them  more  time  to  mature  their  plans,  as  they  knew  whom  they  had 
to  contend  with,  and  were  resolved  upon  success — two- thirds  of 
any  undertaking. 

The  greatest  possible  gaiety  took  possession  of  the  ancient  walls 
of  Oakmote,  for  by  this  time,  Mr.  James  Bowling  had  made  a  de- 
mand also  upon  Sir  John  Landrose,  for  the  hand  of  his  lovely  sis- 
ter, Julia  Landrose,  Sir  John  with  his  usual  manliness,  gave  his  con- 
sent with  tears  of  gladness,  overjoyed  to  see  a  match,  so  happily  con- 
cluded, that  at  one  time,  through  some  love  pouts,  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  failure.  Sir  John  was  no  judge  in  love  matters,  or  be 
would  have  known  the  adage  of  Mrs.  Theodoric  Lothario  Melvolino, 
that  "  where  there  is  love  at  the  bottom  it  is  aisy  to  pardon." 

Fortune  never  comes  singly,  for  a  little  before  the  heir  apparent  of 
Oakmote  had  been  making  the  tender  appeal  for  the  suffrages  of 
Sir  John,  the  brave  Captain  Wilthrop  Pilcher  had  been  laying  seige 
to  the  unwillingness  of  the  elder  Bowling,  to  surrender,  at  discretion, 
his  consent  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Eliza  Bowling,  his  first-born 
daughter. 

Mr.  Bowling  with  the  magnanimity  of  a  giant,  gave  that  which  he 
had  long  perceived,  it  was  very  little  use  withholding.  Thus  we  per- 
ceive, that  three  of  the  Bowling  family  are  provided  for,  and  we  trust, 
to  a  still  greater  extension  of  happiness. 

Things  were  in  this  proud  state,  and  the  time  for  the  probation  of 
our  hero  nearly  expired,  when  a  letter  was  placed  by  Mr.  Small  into 
the  hands  of  Sir  John,  Mr.  Small  apologized  for  thrusting  it  before 
him  whilst  at  breakfast,  but  said  the  bearer,  desired  it  at  once  to  be 
given  him,  as  it  was  very  important. 

Sir  John  read  the  letter  as  soon  as  he  retired,  and  found  it  to  run 
thus : — 

"  Albion  Hotel,  Manchester,  &c. 
"  Dear  and  ever  honored  uncle, 

"  It  is  with  mingled  pain  and  pleasure- that  I 
address  these  few  lines  to  you.  Pain,  lest  the  appearance  of  one 
whom  you  have  no  doubt  long  thought  in  another  world,  should  dis- 
turb the  best  of  men,  and  the  most  honored  of  relatives,  in  the 
possession  of  an  estate,  which  he  will  have  to  yield  up  to  its  rightful 
owner,  and  pleasure  in  the  hope,  that  a  most  comfortable  arrange- 
ment as  far  as  pecuniary  matters  are  concerned,  may  cause  you  not 
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only  to  accede  to  my  claims,  but  to  pardon  the  wrongs  of  a  wretched 
parent,  and  receive  his  self-exiled  son  to  your  parental  favor  and 
protection. 

"  Dearest  uncle,  1  have  not  the  remotest  recollection  of  your  per- 
son or  virtues,  never  having  seen  you  but  once,  and  that  I  am  sorry 
to  say  was  in  angry  altercation  with  your  unnatural  brother.  The 
amiability  and  greatness  of  your  character,  which  I  have  learned 
since  my  return  to  England,  emboldens  the  hope,  that,  should  I 
prove  worthy  of  your  love  and  kindred  affection,  I  shall  not  meet 
with  a  denial  of  either. 

"I  am  also  delighted  to  learn,  that  the  Landrose-Castle  estate 
does  not  amount  to  one -fourth  of  your  vast  wealth,  and  thai  as  you 
have  no  family,  you  have  long  expressed  a  wish  that  your  unhappy 
nephew  should  have  survived  that  horrid  night. 

"  I  am  delighted  to  hear  this,  as  I  can  assure  you  that  my  peace 
and  happiness  would  gain  a  greater  step  by  a  return  to  family  con- 
nections and  family  friends,  such  as  the  good  Sir  John  Landrose, 
than  the  restoration  of  a  thousand  such  estates,  as  that  which  confers 
the  title. 

"  Waiting  an  order  to  see  the  dearest  of  uncles,  that  I  may  throw 
myself  down  at  his  feet, 

"  I  remain  his  most  humble, 

"  And  most  devoted  nephew, 

"Abel  Landrose." 
Sir  John  read  this  singular  epistle  twice  over,  and,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom when  any  thing  a  little  puzzled  him,  placed  it  in  his  bureau,  de-  - 
termined  to  read  it  when  the  first  impressions  were  a  little  iemoved. 
He  then  joined  the  gay  company,  who  were  most  uproarious  in  their 
merriment  just  as  he  entered.  He  was  scarcely  seated  when  Arch- 
deacon Bang  also  arrived.  This  surprised  them  not  to  any  very 
great  extent,  for  the  flexibility  of  the  rev.  gentleman's  character  had 
often  formed  a  subject  of  surprise  and  eulogxum,  amongst  the  in- 
mates of  Oakmote.  The  'Deacon  took  his  seat  and  chimed  in 
the  jest,  as  though  nothing  in  the  world  had  happened ;  but  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rattler  entered,  he  was  a  little  taken  by  surprise,  fear- 
ing the  ill  effects  his  letter,  about  the  break-off,  might  have;  he  was 
most  agreeably  delighted,  however,  to  find  that  no  allusion  either  to 
that  or  the  former  one  took  place;  Mr.  Rattler  just  receiving  him  as 
had  ever  been  his  wont. 

Another  arrival  was  announced,  which  was  no  other  than  a  large 
family  carriage,  loaded  with  the  Hicks'  family  and  visiters.  They 
were  introduced  also  to  the  new  guests  of  Oakmote,  and  were  de- 
lighted. Singular  not  a  hint  or  question  was  ever  made  respecting 
the  subject  of  the  ball-night  conclusion. 

The  Hickses  had  come  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  very  stately  in- 
vitation to  a  series  of  entertainments  at  Cottonlord  Hall,  being  a  sort 
of  house  warming  of  their  new  residence.  Amongst  other  attrac- 
tive features  expressed  in  the  invitation,  was  the  enacting  of  a  grand 
tragedy,  written  by  a  lady  of  the  greatest  possible  merit,  one  whom 
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the  family  might  probably  have  heard  of — the  distinguished  Mrs. 
Muggynson.  The  whole  was  to  be  enacted,  with  some  trifling  ex- 
ceptions ;  such  as  the  hero,  &c,  by  young  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
then  forming  the  establishment  of  Cottoulord. 

Mr.  Archdeacon,  and,  through  him,  the  family  were  also  invited. 
The  worthy  Archdeacon,  however,  was  so  intent  on  looking  in  Sir 
John  Landrose's  face,  that  he  scarcely  nodded  consent  to  the  polite 
invite. 

Sir  John  was  a  little  annoyed  at  this,  but  could  not  possibly  guess 
the  cause,  though  of  there  being  one  he  was  certain,  as  long  before 
this  time  he  was  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  clerical  friend. 
Sir  John  happened  to  say,  however,  when  pressed  by  the  young 
ladies  to  be  one  of  the  party  to  the  private  theatricals,  that  he  should 
certainly  attend,  and  might  perhaps  surprise  them  with  an  additional 
auditor,  and  that  in  the  person  of  a  very  handsome  young  gentleman, 
and  a  very  near  relation. 

This  was  enough,  the  Archdeacon  could  scarcely  contain  his  feel- 
ings— there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  "a  young  handsome  rela- 
tion"— well,  it  was  worthy  of  Sir  John,  but  obviously  not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost.  He  had  long  been  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  of  the  iden- 
tity ;  now  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it.  He  made  an  excuse,  and 
at  once  hurried  home  to  announce  the  welcome  tidings.  The  young 
ladies  agreed  to  the  necessity  of  dispatch.  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  the  now 
indispensable  adviser  to  the  family,  was  sent  for  to  draw  up  the  set- 
tlement, in  which  the  Archdeacon  was  to  pay  ten  thousand  pounds 
down,  it  was  liberal,  it  was  necessary,  it  was  handsome,  but  might 
be  wanted  just  to  make  a  start  with.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  obeyed  his  in- 
structions, and  with  creditable  dispatch.  The  Archdeacon  had  not 
time  to  look  at  the  deed,  he  was  so  intent,  but  left  mere  legal  business 
to  his  best  of  friends,  Mr.  Sharpwrit.  In  the  meantime,  a  special 
license  was  procured,  and  the  curate  of  the  parish  sent  for,  and  soon 
the  happy  couple  were  made  one,  to  the  delight  of  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Mr.  Sharpwrit  advised  that  the  bridegroom  should  be 
married  in  the  name  he  had  always  borne — Williams. 

The  wedding  was  over,  whilst  the  very  gentleman  who  had  intro- 
duced the  young  heir  of  Landrose  Castle  was  away.  He  just 
returned,  however,  to  join  in  the  festivities;  which,  though  on  a  fitting 
scale,  were  kept  as  secretly  as  possible,  and  for  the  most  prudent 
of  reasons. 


CHAPTER  LXVII. 


The  dinner  party  at  Cottonlord  was  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  the  retired 
broker,  and  the  taste  of  the  young  ladies ;  but  for  various  reasons 
Sir  John  and  the  Oakmote  family  did  not  attend.  They  were  re- 
solved, however,  to  make  amends  by  being  the  first  announced,  as 
being  prepared  to  witness  the  tragedy.  The  party  of  Oakmote  was 
honored  with  reserved  seats ;  this  was  complimentary,  as  the  theatre 
was  small,  though  beautifully  fitted  up,  a  series  of  such  entertain- 
ments being  intended  to  be  given  during  the  season,  at  Cottonlord. 
It  was  crowded  almost  beyond  endurance. 

The  cast  was  considered  excellent ;  and  when  we  give  the  names 
of  Miss  Thespia  Hicks,  (of  course)  the  heroine,  Miss  Julia  Hicks, 
Miss  Adelina  Farrimondoso,  Miss  Angelica  Kaufrman  Lawrence, 
Mr.  George  Key,  and  half  a  dozen  of  equal  merit,  but  who  are  un- 
known to  our  readers,  beside  the  hero  being  played  by  a  profes- 
sional, a  young  gentleman  of  great  merit,  who  was  also  the  stage 
manager  of  the  piece  :  we  trust  that  a  further  guarantee  will  not  be 
demanded  at  our  hands  for  the  brilliant  acting  of  the  tragedy. 
Should,  however,  one  little  doubt  be  lurking,  unworthily,  where  con- 
fidence should  take  its  slumbers,  we  will  conclude  by  saying,  that  the 
whole  performance  was  honored  by  the  personal  direction  of  the 
great  poetess  herself — Mrs.  Muggynson. 

And  here  let  us  observe,  lest  our  readers  may  for  us,  that  Mrs 
Muggynson 's  conduct  seems  strange  and  unfeeling,  to  be  busy  in  the 
direction  of  trifling — indeed  ! — amusements,  whilst  the  mysterious 
absence  of  her  best  friend  and  instructor,  Mr.  Poredyffle,  ought  to  en- 
gross every  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  had  done  of  her  less  considerate 
husband;  who,  at  that  very  moment,  had  been  days  and  nights  in  the 
search  of  him,  and  that  too,  without  ever  seeing  bed,  or  scarcely 
touching  food. 

It  would  indeed  present  the  features  that  we  have  surmised,  but, 
fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  amiable  poetess,  she  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  fact  altogether,  Muggynson  deeming  it  prudent  not  to 
let  his  wife  know  one  word  about  the  matter ;  this  he  knew  could  be 
easily  effected  whilst  she  was  discharging  the  important  duties 
imposed  upon  her  by  her  numerous  patrons. 

The  tragedy  had  gone  through  the  first  four  acts  with  amazing 
success,  and  was  getting  into  the  middle  of  the  fifth  and  last  act, 
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when  a  trifling  incident  occurred,  which  had  like  to  have  marred  one 
of  the  most  sublime  and  tender  scenes,  probably  ever  written,  at 
least  in  modern  times. 

There  had  already  been  four  dreadful  homicides,  arising  most 
naturally  from  the  terrible  events,  that  were  so  skilfully  developed  in 
the  course  of  the  afflicting  drama.  The  name  of  this  distressing 
tragedy  may  give  some  clue  to  the  dreadful  plot — "  The  Sisters' 
Lover.1* 

It  would  seem  that  Mrs.  Muggynson  had  built  her  fable  on   the 
fact  of  two  amiable  and  virtuous  young  ladies — sisters — loving  to 
desperation  the  self  same  young  gentleman,  who  was  a  prince,  and 
also  great,  magnanimous,  and  of  the  highest  honor ;  but  one  who, 
finding  the  insuperable  determination  of  the  laws  of  his  country  to 
enforce  its  interdictions  in  cases  of  polygamy,  was  puzzled  how  to 
act.     He  had  sometimes  offered  to  run  away  with  either  sister,  and 
by  retiring  into  a  remote  land,  live  in  peace,  without  the  fear  of  re- 
venge  from  the  other.     Now  this  seemed  prudent  and  reasonable. 
Here  was  the  difficulty — neither  young  lady  would  consent,  unless 
the  other  should  stand  bride's  maid.      They  had  both  registered  a 
vow,  as  far  in  the  heavens  as  they  could  shout  it ;  and  by  way  of 
appendix,  each  had  uttered  a  sort  of  half  threat,  half  prayer,  that 
they  should  live  to  see  it  realized.     Such  were  the  terrible  materials 
of  the  tragedy.     It  may  also  be  stated,  that  the  mother  of  the  young 
ladies   was  for  the  elder  'daughter  having  this  "noble  youth,"  and 
the  father  threatened  extermination   to  his  very  name  if  his  second 
born  and  beloved  younger  daughter  was  not    the  organ  selected  to 
hand  down  his  race,  until  the  world's  igneous  destruction.     Indeed, 
two  of  the  deaths  produced,  one  in  the  third  act  and  the  other  in  the 
fourth,  were  in  consequence  of  the  old  gentleman's  roundly  asserting, 
that  if  his  estate  fell  to  the  issue  of  his  second  daughter,  he  should 
feel  satisfied  that  it  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  own  posterity — 
u  Not  of  my  eldest  born,  of  satisfaction  so  satisfied." 

This  unhappy  speech  caused  his  death  by  a  dagger  from  his  once 
friend,  and  still  his  wife's  brother ;  who,  soon  after,  fell  by  a  natural 
son  of  the  sisters'  father.  Wo  .ow  come  to  the  incident.  It  was  at 
that  awful  moment,  when  the  younger  sister  met  her  lover,  after 
putting  an  ounce  of  arsenic  into  her  elder  sister's  coffee.  The  act 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  audience,  but  not  by  the  lover.  There 
was  that  peculiar  silence  which  we  have  often  witnessed  in  the  grand 
denouement  of  an  awful  tragedy. 

Scene — A  Gothic  Chapel  in  a  remote  part  op  the  Castle. 

Enter  Atalbano,  (the  Lover)  and  Ana,  (the  younger  sister)  with  a 

diamond-hilled  dagger  stuck  by  her  side. 

Atalbano. — A — na. 
Ana.— A — ha — ha. 
Ata  Ibano. — A — na. 
Ana, — Who — speak-eth, 
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Atalbano. — Tis  I,  thy  Atalba-no,  thine  own  Atalbano. 

Ana. — Ne-ve — r — r — r. 

Atalbano. — Thou  startest  from — ah — some  terrible  change, 
Thy  forehead's  moist  with  exudation  cold, 
Springing  from  unhealthy  terror,  or  from 
Passion's  scorching  fire.     The  mind's  out-pourings 
Through  the  pale  skin,  all  other  vents  denied : 
Not  like  the  cherished  gems  of  sweet  industry, 
Glistening  from  the  body's  healthful  action, 
But  fraught  with  woe,  and  terrible  reverse : 
As  'neath  the  fashion  bonnet  neatly  placed, 
The  waxen  face  with  streaming  ringlets  graced, 
Whilst  the  hot  gas,  the  sickly  hue  imparts, 
Burns  at  each  turn,  till  every  charm  departs. 

Ana. — Or  like  the  dull  pool  mirror — all  inconstant, 

And  in  her  muddy  mumblings,  still  distracting, 
Nature's  proportioned  lineaments.     We  watch 
The  steady  moment,  just  to  glimpse  at  what 
We  think  ourselves,  but  ever  find  deformity, 
Or  dancing  incongruity. 

Atalbano. —  By no, 

I'll  not  profane  thy  presence  with  an  oath 
Or  I  would  swear  thou  wrongest  me  in  this. 
Ana. — Thou  actest  wisely,  I  would  not  thou  shouldst  add 
Unto  thy  soul's  perdition,  that  of  profaning, 
Pursuing  to  reconciliation  one 
Irreconcileable . 
Atalbano. —  Still  of  thy  sis — ter. 

Ana. — Ah a — (lifting  the  dagger.) 

Atalbano. — Stay,  unhappy — oh,  stay,  dearest  Ana, 

I  iove  thee  in  my  soul's  wanderings,  oft. 
Lady  of  the  Stage. — Och,  now  Vll  swear  to  him,  the  last  words 
is  enough,  now  mother,  tl  it's  me  robber." 

Another  Lady  running  on  the  Stage. —  You  love  her,  do  you  a 
villain,  (catching  hold  of  the  kneeling  Atalbano  by  the  collar,  and 
at  the  same  time  laying  on  him  as  hard  as  she  can  with  an  old 
soldier's  belt) 

The  other  Lady. — Och,  me  robber,  is  this  what  you're  after,  mak- 
ing love  to  another  ? 

Elder  Lady. — Is  this  your  wife,  you  villain  ? 
Atalbano. — Murder. 

Younger  Lady. — Och,  me  Theodoric  Lothario ;  och,  me  robber, 
here's  the  certificate. 

Elder  Lady. — Will  you  own  your  wife,  you  murderer  ?  or  I'll 
stick  you  with  this  dagger.     (Wresting  it  from  the  fair  Ana.) 
Mr.  Theodoric  Lothario  Meivolino. — I  do,  I  will. 
Younger  Lady. — Now  mother  be  aisy,  you  know  you  robber,  I'd 
wash  for  your  sake. 
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By  this  time  even  the  servants  of  the  unfortunate  Hicks1  family 
were  in  convulsions ;  Sir  John  Landrose  has  admitted,  that  in  spite 
of  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  good  breeding,  he  never  laughed  so 
immoderately  before  nor  since.  The  whole  audience  was  in  a  roar, 
as  Mrs.  O'Blaizes — for  we  suppose  the  reader  will  easily  guess  who 
the  elder  lady  was — and  her  daughter,  dragged  off  their  unfortunate 
prize,  to  the  ruin  of  the  Hickses  and  Mrs.  Muggynson's  new 
tragedy. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 


Muggynson  had  returned  to  Liverpool,  he  being  certain  from  the  in- 
telligence he  had  obtained,  that  the  conspirators  against  his  poor  in- 
nocent friend  had  him  concealed,  in  a  filthy  portion  of  the  North  end 
of  the  town.  For  this  reason  he  had  given  particular  instructions  to 
the  police  to  keep  a"  strict  watch  in  that  district,  whilst  he  himself  was 
induced  to  take  a  little  refreshment,  as  it  was  evident  he  was  com- 
pletely exhausted.  He  got  permission  for  O'Mazem  to  be  on  that 
beat,  as  he  knew  he  could  have  every  dependence  on  him  ;  indeed, 
O'Mazem  was  almost  as  much  attached  to  poor  Abel  as  Muggynson 
himself,  and  had  not  left  a  thing  undone  to  recover  him.  There,  was 
another  reason  for  O'Mazem's  anxiety,  for  Mr.  Poredyffle  had  agreed 
to  teach  him  Latin;  whilst  in  return  O'Mazem  had  undertaken 
to  make  Mr.  Poredyffle  sharp,  and  in  every  way  a  man  of  the  world. 
There  was  another  gentleman  also  watching,  with  equal  intensity, 
the  proceedings  of  that  night;  this  was  Williams.  He  was  resolved 
not  to  advance  one  step  further,  until  he  actually  saw  the  victim  off, 
so  for  that  purpose  placed  himself  where  he  could  observe  all,  and 
he  had  not  been  there  long,  when  he  had  the  gratification  to  see  a 
small  sort  of  van-cart  arrive,  attended  by  the  parties  whom  he  ex- 
pected ;  he  just  gave  them  a  cheering  word,  saw  the  departure  in  the 
boat — "  only  a  gentleman  who  was  going  to  join  an  American  vessel 
to  avoid  paying  his  debts,  that  was  all,"  and  the  carter  received  his 
sovereign.  The  carter  knew  better,  but  was  paid,  and  he  also  knew 
that  he  would  have  to  refund  with  interest  if  he  ever  breathed  a  word 
of  the  transaction,  besides  losing  his  character  for  secrecy. 
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The  reason  be  must  have  known,  was  this ;  just  as  the  spring-cart 
was  nearing  the  shore,  he  must  have  heard  the  muffled  gentleman, 
scream  out,  with  all  his  possible  strength,  "  Oh,  Mr.  O'Mazem,  save 
me,"  and  he  must  have  heard  the  gentleman  addressed  say,  "  ho,  ho," 
or  something  to  that  effect,  as  he  put  his  horse  to  a  full  gallop. 

Mr.  O'Mazem  instead  of  "  shouting"  as  was  his  wont  in  the  early 
part  of  his  career  in  the  "force,"  passed  the  word  to  where  he  knew 
Muggynson  and  bis  friends  were.  Speedily  Muggynson  had  a  boat 
manned,  and  was  about  to  put  off  just  as  O'Mazem  arrived.  O'Mazem 
screamed  to  him  to  stop,  he  did  so,  and  in  jumped  the  faithful  fellow 
head -foremost  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat;  Muggynson  and  three 
others,  then  made  every  oar  bend  to  their  vigor. 

"  Now  lads,  yonder  they  are;  silence,  and  we  will  intercept  them. 
Now,  pull  for  your  lives ;  all  that  I  have  in  the  world  is  yours  if  we 
bring  him  back,  but  I  never  return  without  him. — Now." 

"Bravo,  ould  fellow,  but  mind,  lads,  and  don't  fire,  unless  we  are 
compelled,  as  we  might  hurt  poor  Abel.  Ah,  ah,  we  are  sure  to  have 
them.  I'll  petition  to  be  hangsman  nixt  session  myself.  Pull  away, 
we  near  them  every  stroke." 

When  the  pursued  perceived  the  mysterious  appearance  and  be- 
havior of  the  strange  boat,  they  also  increased  their  speed,  to  such 
rapidity,  that  O'Mazem  and  party  perceived  they  were  not  so  near 
the  accomplishment  of  their  task,  as  they  at  first  imagined. 

"  Lost,"  cried  Muggynson,  "  we  can  never  near  them  it  is  so 
dark." 

The  moon  at  this  moment  made  a  struggling  peep  at  the  scene, 
like  one  who  seizes  a  rush-light,  to  see  the  cause  of  the  watch-dog  s 
alarm,  and  it  just  gives  light  enough  to  enable  the  burglar  to  make 
his  way  more  steadily.  It  enabled  the  kidnappers  to  see  the  foe, 
their  numbers,  and  their  course. 

O'Mazem  also  saw  that  their  victim  was  secured  at  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  and  at  once  threw  down  his  oar,  "  now  boys,  steady,  here  goes — 
(bang) — ha,  ha,  it  smarts,  does  it  ?  We  have  only  to  keep  up  with 
them^and  that  we  can  aisy  do,  until  day  light,  and  then  we  will  de- 
light them  with  a  personal  inquiry,  as  to  the  effects  of  this  tidy  bit  of 
a  piece  of  ordnance." 

"  Bravo  O'Mazem,  only  succeed  and  I  am  your  slave,  we'll  keep 
up  with  them,  or  these  arms  leave  this  body,"  said  the  desperate 
Muggynson. 

"  At  it  again,  then,"  said  the  remainder  of  the  crew. 

"  Well,  then  I'll  load;  before  I  have  another  fly,  wait  until  I  see 
the  tip  of  Mrs.  Diana's  flat  nose,  and  then  I'll  have  a  pop  at  the 
stroke  oar." 

The  moon  now  gave  Mr.  O'Mazem  the  chance  he  desired,  but  be- 
fore he  bad  time  to  raise  his  rifle  the  sound  of  a  shot  met  his  ear. 

"Whist,  didn't  I  tell  you  so,  there  was  a  twenty-one-yard  gentle- 
man for  you —  (bang) — hooza,  we're  right ;  ah,  now  they're  altering 
their  course ;  there's  a  struggle  amongst  them." 
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O'Mazem  was  right;  both  his  shots  had  taken  effect,  the  second  dis- 
abled the  stroke  oar.  Mr.  Poredyffle,  for  it  was  he,  seeing  this  was 
the  only  chance  to  save  his  life,  at  once  rushed  to  the  stern,  seized 
the  tiller  with  thrice  the  strength  of  his  nature,  inspired  by  his  awful 
situation,  and  pulled  it  so  as  to  direct  the  boat  right  in  the  course  of 
their  adversary. 

One  of  the  ruffians  on  seeing  this,  made  a  desperate  blow  at  him 
with  his  oar.  Abel  avoided  it  as  well  as  he  could,  seized  the  end 
and  still  kept  the  tiller  in  its  former  position  with  his  leg ;  another 
blow  felled  him  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  but  a  drowning  wreteh 
never  grasped  a  straw  more  firmly,  than  did  the  prostrate  Abel  the 
tiller ;  a  blow  from  a  crow-bar,  at  length  so  stunned  his  hand  that 
he  lost  his  hold  ;  he  strove  to  catch  it  with  his  other,  but  was  soon 
struck  on  his  head  and  again  levelled  to  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

The  difficulty,  aud  time  that  was  required  to  quell  the  attempts  of 
Abel,  gave  Muggynson's  crew  a  tremendous  advantage,  and  then  it 
was  that  the  pursuers  saw  their  error  in  not  having  their  prisoner 
better  bound,  as  they  found  themselves  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  from  the  chasing  boat.  Another  shot  again  whisked  by  them, 
whilst  the  stroke  oar  was  evidently  dying  through  loss  of  blood.  At 
last  he  fell  to  the  bottom  like  Abel. 

"  Stay,"  said  one,  "  a  hundred  pounds  is  a  hundred,  a  halter's  a 
halter ;  give  us  your  handkerchief.  Now  then,  pull  away  for  your 
lives,  while  I  muzzle  him." 

And  suddenly  the  powerful  brute  seized  the  fainted  Abel,  and  tied 
a  couple  of  handkerchiefs  round  his  mouth  and  nose,  so  as  nearly  to 
suffocate  him,  and  then,  seeing  they  were  not  a  pistol  shot  off  the  foe, 
cried  out — 

"  Here,  here  you  lubbers,  here's  your  cove,  take  him,  we're  burked 
in  a  hundred."  And  with  that  he  and  the  tiller-man  threw  into  the 
roaring  tide  the  dying  stroke-oar  man,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
brutes  holding  Abel  down,  by  putting  his  foot  upon  his  neck. 

This  had  the  desired  effect,  Muggynson's  boat  at  once  made  its 
way  to  save  the  drowning  Abel ;  but  alas  he  had  sunk ;  sunk  like 
lead ;  not  a  struggle,  not  a  solitary  flounder  was  there,  not  one 
chance,  even  though  it  was  to  miss  a  grasp  at  the  floating  locks  of 
the  fair  Abel. 

When  they  had  twisted  the  boat  some  twenty  times  round  in 
deathly  silence,  and  Muggynson  saw  the  last,  last  hope  had  withered 
from  his  grasp,  he  uttered  a  scream  of  the  most  piercing  agony. 

"  What  gone,  my  Abel  gone  ;  my  poor  innocent  Abel — my  chil- 
drens*  friend — oh,  God  !  wretch  that  I  am ;  why  did  I  not  save  thee? 
Abel,  I'll  have  thee  here,  if  I  search  the  cleft  of  every  rock  that 
gapes  under  the  cruel  stream.     Now " 

"  Stay,  for  God's  sake,  it's  impossible,  consider  your  poor  chil- 
dren.    Ah,  a  scream — another. — " 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha,  how  can  his  screams  be  heard  from  the  bottom  of 
the  deep  ?  Oh,  my  poor  Abel — oh,  my  children.  What,  no  one  to 
close  his  eyes,  neither  father  nor  mother  to  bid  him  eternal  farewell ! 


/ 
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Oh,  that  my  poor  Dick  could  have  kissed  him  once  more  ;  oh,  my 
wife's  heart  will  he  broken.  Not  one  token  to  shew  them  ;  that  but 
a  parting  tear  could  have  moistened  his  dying  lips,  or  their  little 
kisses  had  bid  a  lasting  farewell  to  the  best  and  dearest " 

"  Hark — be  a  man  George.  Ah,  yon's  Abel's  voice  ;  once  more 
he  lives,  lies  in  the  boat ;  a  ruse — now  away,  there's  an  oar  less — 
again." 

Muggy  nson  was  brought  to  recollection  by  O'Mazem's  speech,  and 
the  whole  crew  pulled  with  the  strength  that  we  often  fancy  we 
possess  in  dreams,  but  with  better  success,  for  in  a  few  minutes  they 
doubled  the  villains.  O'Mazem  was  about  to  select  two,  his  double- 
barrelled  rifle  being  raised,  when  the  ruffians  cried  parley — "  we 
surrender.' ' 

Hearing  this,  Muggy  nson  ran  his  boat  right  athwart  the  midships 
of  the  other.  O'Mazem  made  the  first  spring  to  board  her,  and 
found  himself,  with  his  piece,  levelled  with  a  boat  hook,  into  the  water. 
Muggynson  saw  the  cowardly  act,  and  at  once  seized  a  cutlass,  and 
then  it  was  his  prowess  and  vigor  were  shewn.  Quicker  than 
thought's  message  from  the  seat  of  command  to  the  obedient  arm, 
was  the  murderer  cut  down ;  the  rock  eagle  pursuing  the  dropping 
prey  of  the  affrighted  sea  vulture,  lest  the  watchful  porpoise  shall 
cranch  it  first,  is  not  swifter  than  his  gleaming  falchion  in  the  dire 

affray. 

"  Safe  to  my  heart  once  more,  my  poor,  lost  Abel." 

"  I  wish  somebody  would  extind  the  same  courtesy  to  the  poor, 
lost  O'Mazem.  Don't  you  see  I'd  be  drowning  here,  if  I  did  not 
keep  my  head  above  water,  by  holding  it  out  and  sticking  to  the 
boat  ?     Och,  vour  there  thin." 

O'Mazem  was  soon  hauled  in,  the  ruffians  bound,  and  their  boat 
attached.  Stimulants  were  given  to  the  poor  harrassed  Abel ;  he, 
however,  fell  into  one  fainting  fit  after  another,  and  both  O'Mazem 
and  Muggynson  were  in  great  apprehension  for  his  safety  ;  but  when 
Muggynson  reminded  him  how  happy  the  children  would  be  to  see 
him,  he  rallied ;  still  it  was  a  long  time  before  his  style  and  manner 
were  coherent.  It  is  only  the  spectator  of  a  horrible  event  that  can 
suddenly  raise  his  feelings  from  the  pressure  of  terror  to  the  height 
of  joy,  when  timely  intervention  shall  place  the  object  of  its  solicitude 
in  safety :  the  object  itself  has  to  ascertain  the  certainty  of  its  safety 
by  means  known,  and  known  only,  to  one  who  has  felt  the  throbs  of 
rescue,  or  the  bodily  and  mental  tumults  of  a  reprieve.  So  the  faint 
hare,  taking  pity  on  her  wrongs,  breaks  her  full  heart,  nor  beats  it 
again,  though  the  last  yelp  shall  have  died  upon  her  ear. 

In  about  three  hours  they  were  landed,  Muggynson  desiring 
O'Mazem  to  look  to  the  prisoners,  and  when  secured  to  join  them  at 
his  house.  "  I  now  dare  face  it,"  said  Muggynson,  as  he  and  Abel 
got  into  a  chaise,  that  with  much  difficulty  was  obtained  for  them. 

They  had  not  been  long  at  home,  when  they  were  joined  by 
O'Mazem  and  the  rest  of  the  valiant  crew.  Muggynson  was  wild 
with  joy;  he  pulled  all  the  children  out  of  bed,  and  brought  them 
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into  the  room,  with  nothing  hut  their  shirts  and  nightcaps  on  ;  they 
were  all  upon  poor  Abel  at  once,  and  nearly  smothered  him  with 
their  embraces. 

"  God  bless  you,  Christ  preserve  you  and  may  he  suffer  you  to 
come  unto  him,  as  you  do  unto  me,  with  the  sweet  kiss  of  innocence 
and  affection,  my  poor  little  ones,"  and  then  Abel  wept,  it  was  the 
advent  of  happier  things. 

O'Mazem  was  about  to  weep  too,  when  Abel  seized  him  by  the 
hand.  "  Do  not  be  unhappy,  my  dear  friend,  I  have  incurred  a  heavy 
debt — It  must  be  paid — it  shall  to-morrow,  as  far  as  my  poor  means 
go,  it  shall  be  paid — it  shall  be  paid." 

"  Paid !  the  divil  in  a  whirlwind,  it's  only  what  you'd  do  for  me, 
didn't  ye  larn  me  corrict  ortkeopy,  and  wont  that  make  my  fortune  as 
soon  as  I  commince  merchant  again  and  a  gineral  broker  ?  and  that 
I  intind  to  do,  as  soon  as  I  can  git  a  frind  to  put  me  into  the  Queen's 
Binch — rispictable — and  lend  me  eight  pounds  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  act.    A  debt,  bah,  now  only  think  of  that!" 

"Brave  O'Mazem." 

"Brave  Mr.  Mugg.,  ye  used  to  say  I  was  a  coward,  because  I 
shouted  when  there  was  a  big  cat  to  apprehend  on  the  top  of  a  chim- 
ney. Start,  you  little  naked  robbers,  and  git  your  clothes  on,  you  shall 
ivery  one  git  dhrunk  this  night,  if  it's  the  last  I  have  to  brathe,  with 
whisky-punch,  to  honor  the  return  of  your  frind  and  preciptor,  run, 
be  sharp,  I'll  make  you  min  of  the  world ;  I  must  exert  myself  yit,  or 
those  children  will  be  lost." 

This  caused  a  smile  from  Mr.  Poredyffle — "  Dear  Mr.  O'Mazem, 
believe  me,  I  thank  you,  I  will  say  no  more  now.  To  you,  Mug- 
gynson,  but — I  will  say  no  more.  The  man  who  has  had  charity 
enough  to  take  into  his  family  a  hungered  wretch,  naked  and  friend- 
less, and  done  so  much  to  save  his  life. — Well,  the  time  is  over — I 
never — never,  as  God  shall  witness,  intended  it,  but  now  I  must  ;  I 
am  not  the  only  man  who  was  to  suffer  by  this  plot,  another,  and  a 
better  man,  no  doubt  was  to  be  involved — nay,  I  am  sure  I  saw  the 
monster.    Ah,  that  horrid,  horrid,  night   Tis  over,  I  must  be  there." 

"  Dear  Abel " 

"  Mind  me  not,  my  best  of  friends ;  and  oh,  that  your  poor  wife 
were  here — no,  it  is  better.  Mr.  Muggynson  and  Mr.  O'Mazem,  par- 
don me;  meet  me  here  two  hours  hence,  we  dine  at  Oakmote  to-day. 
They  whom  we  have  caught  are  not  the  only  villains — Mr.  O'Mazem 
will  perhaps  make  such  intimation,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 


CHAFTER  LXIX. 


Mrs.  Rattler  had  written  a  letter,  full  of  the  most  "  poignant  grief/' 
to  her  son,  feelingly  requesting  never  to  see  his  face  more,  for  marry- 
ing in  every  way  so  little  in  accordance  with  his  education  and  posi- 
tion. "  1  have  just  seen  your  wife,  and  was  wonder-struck — I  have  just 
seen  one  who  might  have  heen  your  wife,  and  my  tears  are  the  only 
comment  I  shall  make  upon  this  distressing  subject,"  concluded  the 
worthy  authoress  of  our  hero's  existence. 

"  P.  S."  There  never  was  a  woman's  letter  without  one,  they 
would  he  a3  useless  and  uncommon  as  a  greyhound  without  a  tail. 
"The  divine  Emmaline  has  excep ted  the  hand  of  Lord  Grin,  and  the 
day  is  fixed  for  Wednesday ;  oh,  that  I  could  have  called  her  daugh- 
ter.   Poor  Mira  is  distracted." 

There  was  a  postscript.  This  letter  was  put  into  the  junior  Rattler's 
hands,  just  at  the  very  moment  he  had  "petted"  himself  into  a  de- 
termination to  leave  England  altogether,  to  forget  Emmaline — no,  he 
was  not  quite  satisfied,  which  would  be  best,  to  turn  misanthrope  or 
anchorite — Emmaline  never  to  say  one  word  at  parting — she  to  be- 
lieve so  absurd  a  story !  Not  to  have  written,  not  to  have  sent  half  a 
score  of  messages  at  least;  even  Mrs.  May,  that  worthy  personage, 
had  not  shaken  her  old  bones  by  a  ride  up  to  London,  to  inquire  into 
the  truth — bah — not  even  written  that  Emmaline  wept  night  and  day, 

half-a-dozen  physicians — "I'll   leave   her — then,   all  for what's 

this  ?  a  letter  from  Oakmote — now  for  it — 'saw  my  wife — ah,  ac- 
cepted, Wednesday,  the  day,  distraction !'  Oh,  God !  Mr.  Sones  ride 
for  your  life,  get  me  a  special  train,  though  it  should  cost  me  a  thou- 
sand guineas — stay,  get  me  a  cab.  I  would  give  one  hundred  thou- 
sand guineas  that  to-morrow  were  Tuesday." 

The  plan  that  was  adopted  at  Oakmote  in  order  to  prevent  the 
lover  from  surprising  them,  was  to  have  a  telegraph  from  the  lodge, 
and  to  have  the  gates  locked  and  the  keeper  no  where  to  be  found, 
in  order  that  the  last  effect,  might  be  effectual,  safe,  and  certain. 

The  conspirators  were  all  in  readiness,  Julia  Landrose  dressed  in 
full  regimentals,  and  made  to  look  as  like  Lord  Grin,  as  the  gallant 
attire,  whisker  and  mustaches  would  allow.  The  chapel  of  Oakmote 
was  the  scene;  and  pray  heaven  that  greater  mockeries  of  marriage 
may  not  take  place  in  our  cathedrals;  the  witnesses  to  the  ceremony 
were  numerous,  and  their  attire  was  gorgeous.  In  shorty  every  thing 
was  fitting  the  high  rank  of  the  parties.    The  heavenly  bride,  however, 
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was  pale  and  thoughtful ;  it  was  very  evident  that  her  heart  had  been 
the  stage  for  a  most  terrible  combat,  pride  endeavoring  to  unhorse 
love,  to  stamp  his  rampant  foot  upon  his  breast-plate,  and  strangle 
him  with  his  own  bow-string  :  it  was  evident  he  had  succeeded,  but 
dire  had  been  the  conflict. 

Sir  John  Landrose  had  the  honor  to  give  away  his  adopted  daugh- 
ter, though  her  own  father  was  present,  and  was  dressed  in  his  Gene- 
ral's uniform — it  was  that  day  he  received  it. 

In  few,  all  were  in  readiness,  but  they  had  forgotten  one  very  mate- 
rial party  to  the  ceremony,  viz.  a  parson.  It  might  be  too  late  to 
send  for  Mr.  Milds,  as  the  next  minute  might  bring  the  rejected— 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  Oh,  Mrs.  May  must  be  turned  into  old  Mr. 
Milds  as  soon  as  possible  ;  this,  however,  Mrs.  May  peremptorily  re» 
fused,  alleging  she  would  never  be  a  party  to  breaking  the  poor  boy's 
heart,  and  again  cautioned  them  as  to  the  extreme  folly  of  the  entire 
undertaking. 

This  rather  staggered  the  whole  of  the  wedding  party,  and  none 
more  than'Emmaline  herself.  But  there  was  another  motive  actuated 
that  young  lady,  besides  a  mere  spirit  of  retaliation,  and  a  laudable 
desire  to  cure  her  future  husband  of  his  bachelor's  follies  ;  and  this 
proves,  that  with  all  the  talents  and  virtues  and  magnanimity  of  that 
young  heroine,  she  was  still  but  a  woman.  Her  real  aim  then  was, 
though  she  was  the  only  party  present  who  knew  it,  to  see  how  her 
soul's  adored  would  act,  when  he  imagined  himself  bereaved,  of  all, 
that  she  thought,  he  held  dear  in  the  world.  This  was  the  ordeal  he 
had  to  pass,  the  trial  which  his  fortitude  and  love  had  to  be  put  to, 
the  alembic  through  which  his  vows  must  be  filtered  ;  a  fearful  sub- 
limation, but  one  that  the  high-souled  Emmaline  was  resolved  to 
witness  ere  she  judged  of  its  subsidency. 

Mrs.  May  refusing  the  post  assigned  to  her,  Mr.  Small  was  with 
some  difficulty  inducted  into  canonicals,  his  only  part  being  to  make 
the  serious  demand  of  "  wilt  thou  take  this  man  to  be  thv  wedded 
husband,"  just  when  he  saw  Mr.  Rattler  enter  the  chapel. 

They  were  scarcely  prepared  when  the  telegraph  announced  the 
arrival  of  our  hero  at  the  lodge,  and  though  the  chaise  he  travelled  in 
could  not  be  got  through  in  consequence  of  the  gates  being  ^fastened, 
they  well  knew  that  every  moment  was  precious. 

All  were  in  their  places,  and  a  guard  placed  upon  Mrs.  May,  by 
Mrs.  Rattler  herself,  who  was  resolved  to  have  her  son  punished. 
The  lover  was  driven  almost  to  distraction  when  he  found  the  gates 
secured,  and  no  means  of  opening  them  ;  however,  he  got  one  of  the 
horses  out,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  him  through  the  side  gate, 
and  at  once  galloped  off  to  the  hall  as  fast  as  the  foaming  animal 
could  carry  him.  This  sudden  movement  had  like  to  have  taken 
them  all  by  surprise.  Raby  thundered  at  the  large  hall  door — "  no 
one  again," — still  no  approach — "  surely  the  ceremony  is  not  on." 
Again  "  it  must  be,"  and  he  ran  to  one  of  the  lawn  windows,  and 
found  the  slide  a  little  up,  entered,  and  the  first  object  that  met  his 
eyes  was  his  own  beloved  mother,  weeping. 
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Where,  where  is  she  ?  nay,  hold  me  not — where,  where  ?'' 
My  son,  stay,  I  will  tell — oh,  God,  his  face  !  his  poor  pal< 

elsewhere  I  had  not  known  my  child — stay — Einmaline  is "  he 

was  gone,  home  hy  terror  and  despair — the  winged  fates  striding  the 
northern  hlast,  missioned  with  a  god's  revenge,  fly  not  faster,  nor 
less  the  awe  inspired  when  they  shall  arrive. 

One  cry  of  "Emmaline,"  preceded  the  entrance  of  the  pitiable 
lover;  none  had  a  part  to  act,  a  chilling  scream  from  the  bride  turned 
all  the  intended  scene  of  gaiety  into  one,  the  most  serious  and  appalling. 

"  Tis,  oh — the  day  is  come,"  and  before  any  assistance  could  be 
given  to  the  distracted  lover,  he  had  fallen  upon  the  steps  of  the 
altar.  But  what  pen  shall  describe  the  maiden  wife ;  oh,  it  was  a 
terrible  sight  to  behold ;  it  was  the  affliction  of  sport,  as  death  be- 
comes the  only  freight,  when  frolic  tries  to  show  how  nearly  a  boat 
may  sink. 

All  rushed  to  assist,  but  the  arms  that  first  encircled  the  throbless 
breast,  gave  a  virgin  embrace  ;  it  was  mournful  to  see  the  pallid 
cheek  kissed  by  paler  lips ;  they  looked  like  lovers  in  death,  taking  a 
parting  kiss  in  the  grave,  or  like  dissevered  hearts,  fearing  no  longer 
cruelty's  approach,  solemnizing  the  shrouded  wedding.  The  heart 
had  left  its  home,  and  life  was  winging  her  flight,  but  the  struggling 
bosom  of  their  own  affinities,  with  strengthening  compression  and 
countless  tears,  bade  thein  stay,  nor  leave  a  widowed  maniac.  Long 
pressed  they  to  depart,  but  every  avenue  was  barred,  each  egress  they 
tried,  but  a  thousand  kisses  stopped  their  way ;  the  heart  reposed 
and  life  would  not  go  lonely.  Stay  then,  O  life  ;  for  in  the  millions 
of  breasts  thou  hast  warmed,  none  e'er  beat  truer  than  his  whom  thou 
wouldst  leave. 

"  Wake,  my  love,  if  only  to  grant  pardon  ;  oh,  for  one  moment's 
consciousness  to  shew  my  sorrow  for  this  .foolish  jest.  Worthless 
prodigality  of  trial,  splitting  a  diamond  to  ascertain  that  which  in 
its  perfect  form  was  easier  of  detection. 

"In  the  presence  of  these  goodly  friends  I  swear,  you  were  my 
first  love ;  need  I  say  my  last  ?  Oh,  mother,  I  remember  not  my 
own,  to  learn  the  pleasure,  and  to  lose  so  soon,  so  new  a  tie,  with  so 
sweet  a  duty ;  oh,  what  maddening  pangs  hath  jest  given  birth  to— 
ah,  he  revives — mother,  Mrs.  May,  Sir  John,  assist — oh,  may  an  age 
of  charity  and  prayer  shew,  for  this  return,  a  lasting  gratitude." 

«  Am  I  too  late  ?" 

"  No,  my  love,  behold." 

**  Oh,  my  son,  be  calm,  we^re  all  here." 

"  Emmaline— what  means ?" 

"  Ob,  my  love,  be  calm  ;  'tis  your  Emmaline  speaks— your  wife." 

Sir  John  Landrose  moved  his  hand  slowly  for  all  to  depatt,  leaving 
only  the  lovers,  Mrs.  Rattler  and  Mrs.  May. 


<>2 


CHAPTER  LXX. 


Sir  John  had  scarcely  left  the  afflicting  scene,  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  Archdeacon  Bang  and  the  young  gentleman  who  had 
waited  upon  him  the  morning  before,  with  two  other  gentlemen,  were 
wishful  to  see  him  ;  Sir  John  desired  them  to  be  admitted  at  once. 

"  Ah,  Sir  John,  good  morning,  your  nephew  has  earnestly  desired 
me,  as  a  neighbor  and  an  acquaintance  of  his  father  to  accompany 
him  to  your  presence,  as  he  informs  me  that  you  do  not  seem,  as  he 
could  wish,  to  bo  satisfied  of  his  identity." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Archdeacon,  in  a  matter  of  this  importance,  I 
think  I  have  a  reasonable  right  to  have  a  reasonable  satisfaction." 

Now,  lest  the  reader  may  think  differently  from  Sir  John,  perhaps 
it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  him,  that  the  young  gentleman  who  was 
representing  Sir  Abel  Landrose,  had  called  individually  the  morning 
before,  and  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  reception  he  met  with  from 
his  "  dear  uncle.'' 

We  never  like  to  keep  any  thing  from  our  fellow  traveller,  parti- 
cularly if  we  think  it  of  any  importance,  nor  shall  we  do  so  now. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  then  is,  Sir  John  had  had  two  or  three  inter- 
views with  Mr.  John  Plant,  the  gardener,  and  with  the  faithful  clerk 
of  Mr.  Sharp  writ,  the  disappointed  Jacob.  Mr.  Plant  told  Sir  John 
all  he  had  heard,  and  all  he  suspected,  and  Jacob  a  little  more;  Mrs. 
May  had  also  told  Sir  John  of  the  strange  behavior  of  her  guest, 
whilst  the  Oakmote  family  was  at  Lord  Grin's  fete.  Besides  all 
this,  Mrs.  O'Blaizes,  who  had  honored  Sir  John  with  a  visit  previ- 
ously to  her  re-embarkation  with  her  profligate  son-in-law,  was  so 
posted  that  she  saw  the  departure  of  the  claimant  of  the  baronetcy 
and  Castle  of  Landrose,  and  at  once  pronounced  him  not  to  be  the 
son  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey  Landrose. 

These  were  the  reasons  why  Sir  John  was  dubious,  but  if  he  had 
any  doubts  before,  they  must  at  once  have  been  dispelled  at  seeing 
the  lawful  possessor  about  to  be  identified  and  supported  by  the 
Archdeacon,  Mr.  Sharpwrit,  and  Mr.  Williams ;  whom,  though  time 
had  much  altered,  he  knew  at  the  first  glance.  Sir  John,  however, 
desired  them  to  be  seated,  and  by  a  signal  ordered  Mrs.  ODlaises, 
who  was  still  detained  at  Oakmote,  to  manage  another  peep ;  we 
shall  see,  however,  her  services  were  not  wanted,  or  at  least  for  that 
purpose. 
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"This  is  but  an  ungracious  errand,  Sir  John,  but  as  an  atonement 
for  my  other  errors  as  connected  with  your  late  brother,  I  feel  it  my 
duty  no  longer  to  keep  your  nephew  from  the  enjoyment  of  his  birth- 
right," said  Mr.  Williams. 

Sir  John  smiled. 

"  Even  this  L  should  not  have  done,  but  have  been  repeatedly  in- 
formed that  it  was  your  most  anxious  desire.  Mr.  Sharpwrit  is  the 
gentleman  with  whom  I  have  corresponded,  and  he  will  give  you 
every  requisite  satisfaction.  These  documents,  I  think,  Sir  John, 
will  be  all  that  will  be  needful  to  prove  the  correctness  of  your 
nephew's  and  my  statements  ?" 

Sir  John  hastily  cast  his  eye  over  them,  as  Sharpwrit  unfolded 
them,  and  certainly  appeared  much  puzzled  at  their  appearance. 

"  These  rents,  Sir  John,  were  occasioned  by  your  unhappy  brother 
attempting  to  wrest  them  from  his  son  on  that  fatal  night.  We  both 
fled,  I,  with  the  intention  of  never  seeing  this  country  more,  your 
nephew  threw  himself  upon  my  protection  and  support;  we  now 
consider  that  he  has  atoned  for  all." 

Sir  John  waved  his  hand,  indicative  of  a  wish  for  the  other's 
silence.     "  Let  the  young  man  himself  explain  his  motives.'* 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  then  began  his  part,  but  one  withering  look  from 
the  baronet  silenced  him,  as  effectually  as  a  second  mersion  into  the 
fish-pond  would  have  done. 

Tne  Archdeacon  got  on  better  than  all  put  together,  and  concluded 
by  observing  that  Sir  John  would  soon  learn  that  he  individually  had 
not  the  remotest  donbt  of  his  identity,  having  consented  to  receive 
him  in  a  position  into  the  Bang's  family,  which  would  exclude  every 
suspicion  of  his  not  being  satisfied.     Indeed  there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Williams  was  about  to  add  some  more  indisputable  facts,  when 
a  post-chaise,  and  four,  was  seen  turning  round  the  lawn  and  ap- 
proaching the  house,  at  little  less  than  a  gallop.  It  drew  up  close 
beside  the  Archdeacon's  carriage,  and  as  rapidly  two  or  three  de- 
scended from  the  inside,  and  were  at  once,  by  their  request,  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Sir  John  Landrose  and  the  other  company. 

The  first  who  entered  was  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak,  he  came 
straight  to  where  the  assembly  stood,  and  approached  like  one  who 
had  also  sompthing  to  say.  The  other  two  stood  at  the  door,  whilst 
the  first  slightly  bowed  to  Sir  John,  and  then  took  off  his  hat,  and 
although  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  thin  pale  face,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
much  greater  effect  on  the  company  than  the  ghosts  of  some  of  their 
deceased  wives  would  have  had. 

Williams  rushed  to  the  window,  whilst  Sharpwrit  attempted  to  flee 
past  the  guards,  who  stood  at  the  door.  The  first  was  intercepted  by 
two  officers  who  jumped  from  the  coach,  the  second  was  prevented 
by  the  two  sentinels  who  were  at  the  door  way;  even  the  Archdea- 
con quaked,  when  he  saw  the  steady  gaze  of  the  solemn  looking 
stranger,  and  despite  of  himself  retreated  a  step  or  two.  The  young 
man,  the  intended  baronet,  was  the  only  one  who  stood  his  ground. 

"Seize  them,  let  not  one  escape/'  were  the  first  words  uttered  by 
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tbe  stranger,  "  uncle,"  continued  the  pale  young  man,  bending  on 
one  knee,  "  pardon  me,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  this  intrusion.  Believe 
me,  dear  sir,  I  never  intended  to  intrude  upon  your  quiet,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  compelled  me — this  conspiracy  upon  our  family  and 
your  honor,  to  rob  you  of  your  title  and  estate,  forced  me,  however 
reluctantly,  to  announce  myself — your  wretched  brother's  son — your 
nephew." 

"  Rise  sir,  let  me  look,"  said  Sir  John,  his  lip  moving  convulsively, 
"  alas,  though  I  feel — I  am  certain,  it  is  my  dear  nephew,  I  do  not 
know  you,  sir." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  at  last  breathed  the  Archdeacon  in  a  reverie, 
"  I  should  think  not.  Ah,  now  I  remember,  huzza  !  Sharpwrit  this 
is  the  thief  we  committed  the  other  week,  ha,  ha,  ha,  capital." 

Mr.  Sharpwrit  instead  of  answering  this  address,  in  the  spirit  that 
the  Archdeacon  expected,  fell  down  upon  both  his  knees,  as  well  as 
his  guards  would  permit  him,  to  the  delicate-looking  stranger. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Abel — Sir  Abel,  consider  your  once  poor  master,  do 
have  forgiveness,  and  I  will  tell — confess  all,  howl  have  been  delu- 
ded— tricked — swindled,  by  the  'Deacon  there,  and  others,  into  this 
diabolical " 

"  Silence — I  am  the  man  whom  your  reverence,  and  a  brother-re- 
verend committed  for  theft  on  that  monster  there;  look  to  it,  and 
your  coadju tor.  This  I  promise,  I  will  institute  an  inquiry  before 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench.  Begone,  old  man — 
secure  well  the  prisoners,  and  then  leave  me,  f-o-r  my  heart  is  full. 

"  Dear  and  revered  uncle, — at  another  time  you  shall  know  more 
fully,  why  I  wooed  privation  and  misery  ;  nay,  apprenticed  myself  to 
starvation  in  that  monster's  office,"  said  Sir  Abel,  pointing  to  Sharp- 
writ.  "  I  may  now  say  my  first  motive  was  to  bury  the  shame  of  the 
father  by  the  seclusion  of  the  son  ;  that  my  appearance,  when  slander 
was  big,  might  not  add  to  the  rest  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  the 
name  of  Sir  Godfrey,  my  wretched  father,  that  of  his  being  a  mise- 
rable suicide,  caused  by  the  untimely  intervention  of  his  own,  his 
only  son's  hand.  Nay,  Sir  John,  be  not  surprised,  for  even  now, 
such  was  my  determination  that  the  unhappy  son  should,  so  far  as  he 
could,  expiate  the  crimes  of  his  more  wretched  father,  that  I  should 
never  have  stood  before  you,  but  knowing  you  were  to  be  the  victim 
of  a  demoniacal  conspiracy.  It  is  true,  that  of  late,  human  things 
have  clung  around  me,  whilst  their  parents  have  given  my  feet  hearth 
room,  amidst  their  own ;  and  I  might  have  wished  to  place  my  eyes 
on  my  childhood  scenes,  and  to  sit  amidst  family  welcome — but  no, 
there  was  not  one  in  this  world  whom  I  had  a  right  to  claim  kindred 
affection  from,  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  add  their  hate  to  the  rest  of 
retributive  justice.     I  was " 

Sir  Abel's  lip  began  to  quiver,  whilst  Sir  John  Landrose  rushed  to 
him — 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  dearly  beloved  nephew,"  said  Sir  John  falling  upon 
the  young  man's  neck  in  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  "How  blest  am  I. 
I  can  swear  now  to  the  family  likeness ;  'tis  as  Mrs.  May  hinted 
then.     Send  for  all  the  family,  save  my  daughter,  and  let  them  be 
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witness  to  my  unbounded  joy.  I  was  about  to  lose  one  link  in  my 
happiness,  and  heaven  has  supplied  its  place.  Oh,  why  have  you 
been  so  long  absent  from  these  eyes  ?  Years  of  my  life  have  been 
occupied  in  considering  what  was  your  fate.  This  little  volume  of 
essays  has  never  been  out  of  my  hand  since  it  was  presented  to  me  ; 
oh,  a  thousand  times  have  I  said,  had  I  but  such  a  son,  and  God 
has  been  pleased  to  give  me  almost  as  near  a  tie.  Welcome  then  a 
thousand  times  to  my  heart,  and  the  home  of  our  fathers.'* 

By  this  time  the  sister  of  the  baronet,  Julia  Landrose,  and  all  the 
Bowling  family,  save  the  fair  Emm  aline,  Mr.  Singleton  and  lady, 
rushed  into  the  room,  Mrs.  O'Blaizes  and  her  daughter  with  the 
rest. 

When  Mrs.  May,  first  saw  it  was  her  old  friend,  she  ran  up  to 
him  and  before  she  was  well  aware,  herself,  she  had  kissed  him  with 
the  fervor  of  a  mother. 

"Julia,  my  love*  your  nephew — Sir  Abel  Landrose,"  said  Sir  John. 

"Mr.  Poredyffle,"  said  James  Bowling,  and  Captain  Pilcher,  in 
a  breath. 

"Is  this  my  little  aunt?"  said  the  new  baronet/  faintly  smiling, 
"  when  last  we  met  you  were  a  little  girl." 

"  I  was  so,  and  you  a  rosy-cheeked,  light-haired ah,  brother. 

I  will  aver  it  to  be  his  eye,  you  can  remember,  sir,  I  have  often  told 

you  how  like  your  own bless  you,  sir,  and  long,  long  may  you 

live  to  enjoy  your  estate/'  and  the  aunt  kissed  and  wept  over  her 
early  companion. 

"  Och,  where  is  it  ?  I'll  till  if  it  be  him,  where  is  the  little  urchin, 
och  ?"  shouted  Mrs.  O'Blaizes. 

"  Heavens,  can  it  be  possible  ?  the  old  fisherman's  wife,  poor 
Sally."  said  Sir  Abel. 

"  That's  me,  sure  enough  ;  but  if  it  be  you,  God  help  it.  I  should 
not  have  known  him.  Let  me  see  again — poor  thing,  stay,"  said 
Mrs.  O'Blaizes,  "just  let  me  look  at  your  thigh,  a  bit  above  your 
knee,  where  you  burned  yourself  with  the  hot  hotiel,  whin  ould  Paddy 
was  making  you  the  cross  bows,  whin  he  was  Sir  Godfrey's  fisher- 
man." 

Sir  Abel  smiled. 

"  Och,  I'll  prove  that  to  be  his  smile  at  any  rate,  and  God  help 
it,  it  appears  to  be  all  that  is  left  of  his  laugh." 

"Dear  uncle,  I  have  much  to  say  at  another  time  and  place — but 
as  a  further  inducement  to  your  pardon  for  intruding  myself,  look 
at  these  two  men.  Nay,  Mr.  Muggynson,  you  need  not  hang  down 
your  head,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  good  Sir  John  Landrose ;  I'll 
undertake  his  pardon  when  he  knows  the  thousandth  part  of  your 
goodness  to  his  poor  nephew." 

"  I've  lost  my  Latin  and  corrict  pronounciation/'  said  O'Mazem 
in  a  desponding  tone. 

"  Do,  Mr.  Muggynson ;  do,  I  entreat  you,  intercede  with  Sir  Abel 
for  his  miserable  master,"  said  Sharpwrit  in  a  scream,  as  he  was 
dragged  away  with  Williams  and  his  son.  The  Archdeacon,  before 
this,  had  crept  into  his  carriage  and  galloped  off  to  the  rectory. 
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"  Take  that  miscreant  forth;  shock  no  longer  my  eyes.  Worthy, 
honest  O'Mazein,  I  will  not  undertake  to  teach  you  Latin,  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  place  you  in  a  position  that  will  enable  you  to  talk  in 
your  good  humoured  strain  to  the  end  of  your  days,  without  restraint 
or  interruption.  And  now,  my  dear  friend,  do  bring  Mrs.  Muggy  n- 
son  as  soon  as  possible — God  bless  her,  poor  creature — bring  the 
children,  that  I  may  weep  amongst  them,  and  kiss  my  thanks  for 
their  parents'  goodness.  Let  this  day  be  an  epoch  in  their  little 
memories.  I  feel  faint  and  weary,  dear  uncle ;  their  prattle  and  love 
may  refresh  my  spirit," 

"  Come  with  me,  my  child,"  said  Mrs.  May ;  "  come  and  repose 
yourself." 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  dear  madam,  pardon  the  way  I  left  you.  Uncle, 
may  I  not  see  your  daughter  ?     Mrs.  May  ?" 

"  A  little  repose,  my  dear,  and  then,"  said  Mrs.  May.  And  she 
assisted  the  feeble  Sir  Abel  out  of  the  room. 

When  the  murderers  saw  there  was  no  chance  of  mercy,  Williams 
grinning  with  the  malignity  of  one  ordered  out  for  torture,  shouted 
out, "never  mind,  Floss  still  lives,  and  we  shall  be  revenged." 


CHAPTER  LXXI 


Whilst  the  bell-ringing,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  were  going  on, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  heir  of  Landrose,  let  us  turn  to  the  primary 
mover  and  grand  concoctor  of  that  terrible  piece  of  villany,  which  we 
have  seen  providentially  frustrated  in  the  last  chapter, — Floss — let  us 
look  at  the  subject  of  Mr.  Williams*  valedictory  threat,  and  see  as 
to  the  probability  of  its  ever  being  realized. 

We  will  endeavor  to  take  up  the  narrative  so  near  as  may  be  con- 
venient, where  Floss,  in  his  communication  to  Muggynson,  laid  it 
djwn. 

Now  the  cause  of  the  sudden  revolution,  as  described  in  the  latter 
part  of  Floss*  communication  to  Muggynson,  was  simply  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Phiptit,  the  Birmingham  die-sinker.  It  would 
seem  that  the  inquest  which  was  held  upon  Sir  Patrick's  body  had 
caused  old  Flammer  to  be  examined,  he  being  deeply  suspected; 
and  then  it  was,  to  save  himself,  he  made  the  communication  about 
the  sliding  pistols,  which,  together  with  the  whole  of  Floss'  career, 
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was  sent  to  Sydney,  by  Mr.  Phipti  tto  one  of  bis  agents  wbo  soon  in- 
formed tbe  heart-broken  Potman. 

Mr.  Potman  informed  his  relative,  the  Secretary;  so  that  in  fact, 
Potman's  joining  Floss,  was  not,  as  that  hero  supposed,  by  his  desire, 
but  by  an  order  from  government,  and  a  most  ardent  wish  to  revenge 
on  the  monster,  his  friend's  death.  He  now  obtained  some  more  in- 
formation from  one  of  tbe  band,  and  with  a  promise  of  great  wealth 
and  advancement  to  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit  managed  to  trick 
Mr.  Billy  into  the  very  noose  he  had  prepared  for  the  unhappy 
Lenardo. 

The  portion  of  the  gang  who  joined  the  two  leaders,  was  but  pal- 
try in  number  to  those  who  adhered  to  their  allegiance.  The  bril- 
liant encounter  with  the  government  forces,  the  nerve,  decision  of  cha- 
racter, and  prodigious  cunning,  that  Floss  had  already  exhibited  to 
his  wondering  subjects,  still  gave  him  the  most  decided  power  over 
them,  and  to  a  man  they  vowed  in  the  same  breath,  that  they  did 
their  adherence  to  his  person  and  cause,  a  determination  to  extermi- 
nate their  disaffected  companions. 

Floss  had  made  two  or  three  brilliant  speeches  on  the  subject  of 
his  wrongs,  order,  obedience,  and  the  rest,  and  finally  concluded  with 
expressing  a  determination,  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  more  parti- 
cularly Zuletta,  the  old  Don,  and  the  youthful  Lenardo,  and  if  not  to 
be  found  at  once,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it  eventually,  to 
confiscate  the  whole  of  the  parents'  property  of  the  graceless 
youth. 

This  was  deemed  just,  by  the  entire  of  the  band,  and  Floss  was 
a  Napoleon  in  tactics,  so  a  party  commanded  by  himself,  at  once  set 
forth ;  thrice  the  reward  being  offered  for  any  of  the  rebels  being 
brought  to  the  Imperial  presence  dead  than  living. 

Every  rifle  was  prepared,  every  sword  and  cutlass  re-sharpened,  one 
resolution  nerved  the  band.  Floss  knew  well  with  whom  he  had  to 
contend,  and  would  willingly  have  engaged  four  times  the  number  of 
the  government  troops,  or  indeed  of  their  own,  so  they  had  not  been 
led  on  by  the  subtle  and  restless  Slimpksin ;  he  cared  nothing  about 
the  implacability  of  Mr.  Potman's  revenge,  but  the  indomitable  cun- 
ning of  Slimpksin,  and  the  nerve  and  resolution  of  Jophtit  troubled 
him.  Besides,  he  was  left  without  a  single  private  friend  and  had  not 
time  to  select  one,  whom  his  experience  told  him  would  be  entirely 
safe,  particularly  after  the  late  singular  disaffection;  this,  however, 
he  ascribed  entirely  to  the  machinations,  and  doubtless,  large  offers 
of  Potman.  He  was  not  aware  that  Slimpksin  had  opened  the  dis- 
patch, and  there  learned  his  treachery,  had  this  been  known  to  tbe 
whole  band,  of  course  he  would  have  been  sacrificed  on  the  spot,  but 
Slimpksin  had  not  an  opportunity  of  informing  them ;  besides  he  de- 
pended upon  his  artifice,  which  had  never  failed  him,  and  he  was 
anxious  to  have  a  joust  with  the  great  Floss,  or  to  use  his  own  words 
to  Potman,  "he  precaferred  taken  him  in  open  hunt,  to  spevearin  un 
him  un  his  seat." 

Floss,  under  pretence  of  information  that  the  fugitives  had  been  seen 
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near  the  north-west  of  the  Yass  plains,  sent  a  force  of  more  than  on* 
half  of  his  entire  number,  under  the  command  of  a  young  Irishman, 
a  man  of  the  most  desperate  habits,  and  a  runaway  convict.  He  or- 
dered him  to  be  equipped  from  top  to  toe  in  the  very  scarlet  dress 
that  he  himself  had  worn  on  the  brilliant  occasion  of  the  government 
troops.  This  was  done  to  blink  any  of  the  spies  as  to  the  real 
commander,  for  Floss  well-knew  that  both  the  native  runners  were 
as  likely  to  be  in  the  interest  of  Slimpksin,  if  not  more  so,  as  his 
own.  In  this  he  shewed  himself  to  be  correct,  for  in  four  hours 
after  they  had  set  out,  Slimpksin's  party  was  in  full  possession  of  the 
fact. 

Slimpksin  was  not  exactly  to  be  deceived  by  this  ruse,  feeling  as- 
sured in  his  own  mind,  that  the  first  outlet  of  Floss9  vengeance  would 
be  on  the  unhappy  roof  of  the  peaceable  Lenardo,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  concentrated  his  forces,  so  as  to  repel  any  attack  that  might 
be  attempted  if  out-numbered.  This  information  then  greatly  puz- 
zled him  as  to  Floss'  march  being  in  so  opposite  a  direction. 

Jophtit  at  once  saw  the  difficulty  under  which  his  "  kiminander" 
labored,  and  as  soon  liberated  him  from  the  thraldom  of  ideas,  that 
seemed  to  oppress  him. 

"  Kiminander,"  said  that  subordinate  to  the  estimator  of  the  legs 
and  egg  body  "  I'se  'spose  you  interdijict  no  'pinions  from  a  second 
rater,  if  founded  upon  a  slice  of  humin  natur — rogue's  natur." 

"  Ke  why  ax  ?" 

"  Kebus,  I'll  till  woth  divine  kimmander,  where  ull  be  the  first 
place  es  our  kig " 

"  In  our  prisince  ?" 

"  Ke-well,  Floss  then  ull  go  to." 

"  Go  to — thin"  said  the  imperial  Slimpksin. 

"  To  the  keveTy  place  kwherehis  lintinent  is  a  hangin — it's  natur," 
said  the  cunning  Jophtit.  "I  know  if  he  wasn  an  old  frind  ov  my 
own,  I  should  like  to  know  kwhat  sort  ov  an  ear-ring  he'd  form  to  a 
banyan  tree— it's  natur." 

"  By  the  lingth,  strinkth,  and  catch  ov  me  ligs,  I'd  nit  wonderfy.** 

"There,  kimmander,  if  Floss  floors  you,  which  he  might,  although 
the  ligs — you'll  see  I'll  do  to  ki  in  in  and  a  bit ;  now  I  should  nivir  rist, 
unless  I  seed  how  you  hangid,  no,  it's  human  natur." 

"  Huk,  huk,  kwel  and  'spose  he  does  go  there — thin  your  plans  ?" 

"  I'll  shew  you  whin  we  git  there — ah  it's  the  nixl  turn,  lit  'em 
git  into  the  gorge,  and  1  cau  catch  em  all — all  at  once." 

"  Ah,  I  know,''  said  the  other  indifferently. 

"  How  catch'em  ?"  said  Mr.  Potman,  "  which  way  is  it  possible  ?" 

"  Smother  'em,  eh  ?  kimmander,  huk  huk." 

"  Kevite  certin,"  returned  the  "  kimmander"  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  course. 

"  No,  to  that  I  object,  if  you  can  take  Floss  alive,  I  will  give  you 
the  reward  I  have  named,  and  I  will  undertake  to  secure  your  pardon 
on  tho  terms  specified,  but  though  I  will  devote  a  life,  a  fortune, 
alas,  it  is  all  I  can  do  to  atone  for  the  terrible  homicide — oh,  God — w 
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"  Ah,  ha,  there  he  skwings,"  said  Slhnpksin,  as  they  suddenly  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  where  the  object  that  had  just  been  as- 
similated to  a  lady's  ear-ring  was  suspended. 

"  Mark  me,  1  say,  I  must  have  him  alive — alive,  to  my  poor 
friend's  manes,  I,  and  I  alone  must  sacrifice  this  monster  fiend." 

"  Kwell,  kwell,  what's  so  proper  !  but  we'll  jist  lit  Muster  Billy 
down,  and  see  if  the  secretary  had  any  papers,  huk,  huk,  p'rhaps 
young  Lenardo's  condimnation  ;  kwell  it  was  a  lark." 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Potman,  "  for  heaven's  sake  take  me  another  way, 
drive  me  not  to  distraction,  by  even  looking  on  the  associate  of  the 
fiend. — Oh,  what  a  wretched  destiny,  had  we  both  fallen,  it  had  been 
just." 

"  Oh,  kim,  kim,  don't  grief,  we'll  have  him — kuk,  kuk,  he's  safe  if 
he  comes  here,  kuk,  kuk." 

The  place,  in  which  swung  the  putrid  form  of  the  miscreant  Pickup 
upon  a  lofty  rock-fir  tree,  was  a  long  narrow  gorge,  leading  in  a  zig- 
zag direction,  through  a  frightfully  lofty  chain  of  soap-stone  hills, 
the  sides  were  rocky,  and  of  a  shelvy  nature.  This  frightful  ravine 
was  probably  selected  for  Lenardo's  execution,  from  its  seclusion  and 
proximity  to  the  seat  of  Floss'  government.  It  was,  no  doubt, 
some  alluvial  remains,  and  on  the  bottom,  which  perhaps  had  been 
the  bed  of  a  water  course,  grew  some  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  world, 
for,  although,  the  sides  of  the  dell,  were  in  some  places,  upwards  of 
one  hundred  feet  in  height,  yet  some  of  the  trees  nearly  peeped  out 
at  the  top.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the  rope  which  hanged  Pickup 
was  thrown  from  the  top  of  one  of  the  fissures,  there  being  a  sort  oi 
natural  gallery  up  to  it,  over  an  aim  of  the  highest  tree  in  the  pass. 

They  found  Pickup  precisely  as  they  had  left  him,  on  the  mor- 
ning of  the  execution ;  excepting,  of  course,  the  changes  that  a  few  hot 
days  were  likely  to  produce  upon  him,  and  Jophtit  at  ouce  advanced 
to  the  rope  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him  down.  Mr.  Potman  ob- 
jected to  this  course  in  every  way  he  could,  but  when  reminded  it 
might  lead  to  some  discovery,  he  submitted,  but  turned  from  the  re- 
volting spectacle. 

The  end  of  the  rope  was  soon  untied,  for  Billy  was  only  suspended 
over  the  bough  by  being  merely  drawn  up,  and  one  end  tied  to  a 
stump  below,  whilst  the  other  was  tied  to  Billy's  neck ;  the  one  be- 
ing fastened  to  the  earth,  the  other  permitted  to  flutter,  "  amout  the 
little  zefters  as  they  was  turnin  over  the  fir  leaves,"  to  use  the 
phraseology  of  Mi.  Jophtit. 

So  soon  then  as  he  was  untied,  Billy  came  down  with  a  run,  "  It'll 
be  as  aisv  to  unsel,  and  less  trouble  to  ursells.  Must  have  died  ov  a 
complaining  ov  the  lips,  if  he  was  to  laugh  now,  we  couldn't  see  his 
teeth — turn  yer  head,  ye  nikker  in  the  nixt  world — excuse  the  liberty 
I'm  a  takin  by  feeling  the  depth  ov  yer  pockets — ha,  kwhat's  this — 
who  can  read  P"  said  Mr.  Slhnpksin. 

"  There's  a  kimmander,  here  my  lord,  the  kimmander's  complaints, 
and  bigs  you  will  use  you^  eyes  over  this,  as  his  is  a  wautin  for 
another  purpose.     Now  kimmander  go  on."     And  Jophtit  handed  to 
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Mr.  Potman  the  papers  taken  out  of  Pickup's  pocket.  They  related 
to  a  variety  of  things  written  in  Billy's  peculiar  style ;  but  that  which 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  unfortunate  reader  most,  was  one  in  the 
shape  of  a  letter  addressed  to  his  mother,  in  which  it  would  seem  the 
author  was  in  fear  of  some  trick  being  played  him  by  his  master.  Billy 
was  resolved  on  this,  that  if  Floss  did  play  him  unfair,  and  think  of 
returning  to  England  without  his  faithful  servant,  his  faithful  ser- 
vant would  expose  his  rascality  to  one  who  was  likely  to  profit  by  it. 
Then  were  most  of  their  rogueries  recorded,  which  Mr.  Potman 
passed  over,  until  he  came  to  the  trick  of  the  false  pistols,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  getting  out  of  England  by  means  of  Sir  Patrick's 
murder. 

When  poor  Potman  came  to  this  passage  he  gave  a  very  yell  of 
agony.  He  had  had  a  good  deal  of  information,  but  now  the  whole 
burst  upon  him,  like  the  clearing  up  of  a  mist  as  you  approach  a 
chasm. 

"  Oh,  God,  and  all  my  money  too,  and  yet  I  have  been  borrowing 
of  this  monster,  a  paltry  pound  at  once — and  that  too  my  own — my 
own — wretch,  miserable  wretch — murder  my  friend  in  cool  blood — 
murder,  and  then  skulk  away  from  justice.  Hear  heaven,  this  vow, 
and  thou  my  poor  friend — with  life  will  1  not  leave  this  country,  un- 
til I  have  revenged  this  butchery ;  that  done,  I  will  give  all  I  have  to 
thy  bereaved  friends,  and  suffer,  gladly,  oh,  willingly  suffer  the  worst 
of  punishments  which  can  be  inflicted :  and  pardon  me,  oh,  God M 

"  Oh,  kim,  don't  break  yer  heart  eh  that  ways,  we'll  have  him  cer- 
tin  sure,  and  we'll  have  a  bit  of  fun  in  the  hunt ;  we'll  shew  he  some 
fun  in  that  way ;  but  this  nikker  must  be  histed  up  agin,  or  it  might 
luk  suspicious,  and  I  have  a  plan  certin — certin  kimmander." 

And  Billy  was  replaced  in  his  former  elevation,  and  then  they  went 
and  hid  themselves  in  a  fissure  close  by,  so  that  they  could  command 
a  view  of  the  tree.  They  had  not  been  there  more  than  an  hour,  when 
they  saw  two  of  their  scouts  literally  running  on  their  bellies,  these 
were  two  natives,  and  had  been  attached  to  the  band  long  before 
the  usurpation  of  Floss. 

"  Hush, — Bungaree,  kwhere's  Coorabundy  ?" 

"Coo-ee,  whish-umcum  sisb." 
Hush,"  said  Slimpksin  "  kwere's  your  rifles  ?" 
Coo-ee  jinard — dat  dat  mans,"  said  the  crawling  black,  putting, 
up  his  ten  fingers  all  at  once,  to  denote  the  number  of  the  party  ar- 
riving. Scarcely  were  these  gesticulations  ended,  when  a  slight  rustling 
was  heard,  and  in  entered  Coorabundy,  in  the  same  way  as  Bungaree 
and  making  similar  signs. 

All  were  breathlessly  still,  both  natives  with  their  ears  to  the  ground, 
and  slightly  motioning  with  their  long  clawy-fingers  not  to  make  the 
slightest  noise.  This  caution  was  unnecessary  to  Slimpksin  and 
Jophtit  as  they  well  knew  what  the  scouts  were  about.  In  about  ten 
minutes'  time  both  of  the  scouts  jumped  up  with  one  impulse,  and  at 
the  same  moment  placed  their  fingers  on  their  thick  lips,  to  denote 
the  greatest  silence. 
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All  eyes,  save  the  blacks,  were  strained  up  the  woody  gorge,  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  first  approach,  theirs  on  the  contrary,  were 
placed  on  the  very  top  of  the  chasm,  over  the  highest  trees  where  the 
coat  laps  of  the  youthful  Billy  were  fluttering  amongst  the  leaves.  A 
whispering  "  coo-ee"  drew  the  attention  of  the  conspirators,  and  on  a 
shelving  particle  of  the  huge  precipice,  stood  the  object  of  their  so- 
licitude— Floss. 

The  corpse  hung  about  two  yards  below  where  he  stood,  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  off  the  concealment  of  his  disaffected  subjects ; 
even  at  that  distance  it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  suffered  the 
most  severe  mortification,  as  he  fairly  writhed  again  with  rage  when 
he  looked  at  the  frightful  face  of  his  old  companion.  Brief  as  that 
interview  was,  not  a  second  elapsed,  but  an  unerring  rifle  was  pointed 
at  his  bosom;  one  touch  of  the  trigger,  and  his  spirit  might  have 
been  travelling  with  the  one  so  recently  inhabiting  the  foul  clay  he 
was  contemplating.  Obvious  reasons  prevented  this  consummation, 
the  number  of  attendants  that  could  be  seen  a  few  yards  oft,  and  the 
tremendous  reward  which  Potman  offered  in  the  event  of  his  being 
captured  alive ;  besides,  Slimpksin  knew  that  he  must  either  annihi- 
late the  remaining  portion  of  the  band  that  still  adhered  to  Floss,  or 
meet  the  fate  he  intended  for  their  captain. 

These  were  the  considerations  which  allowed  the  king  to  depart 
without  an  additional  button  hole  in  his  waistcoat,  for  independently 
of  the  threat  of  Slimpksin,  who  was  probably  one  of  tho  best  shots  in 
the  world,  it  is  likely  he  might,  at  that  distance,  have  shot  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above,  or  below,  the  hole  he  aimed  at. 

"  Now  Bungaree,  off,  and  in  ten  minutes  tell  us  kwhere's  their 
go ;"  and  the  powerful  scout  in  one  second,  made  his  way  to  the  end 
of  the  fissures  by  the  belly  process,  as  before,  and  in  an  instant  was 
lost  in  the  dense  foliage. 

They  had  scarcely  time  to  adjust  their  arms,  and  take  some  hasty 
refreshment,  when  Bungaree  returned,  and  at  once  informed  Slimpk- 
sin of  Floss's  route. 

"  Ah,  it  is  as  I  said,  the  attack  is  to  be  on  Lenardo's  sheep  stores; 
kwe  must  be  there  by  they  is.  Now  Jophtit,  whin  I  fire,  that  instant 
you  let  slip  ;  take  Coorabundy,  and  git  to  wark  now — "be  riddy  at  ten 
certain  sure." 

"  Certin  sure,  'Bimdy,  come  along;  bring  thit  hatchit,  and  git  a 
rope  made  of  that  grase — a  strung  long  un  we  shall  want." 

"  Ah,  ha,  keck  a  do." 

"  Now,  my  lord,  yer  musn't  intirfry  with  any  thing  I  order ;  I 
must  kimmand." 

"  Certainly,  undoubtedly,  I  will  obey  your  orders,  only  let  me  be 
t*  here  there  is  danger  enough,  and  for  heaven's  sake,  sir,  let  us  be  off 
at  once  ;  for  I  have  reason  to  think  that  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  we  meet  the  rest  of  our  friends  on  the  way;  I  also  soon  expect 
assistance  from  Sydney. 

'•  Phit ;  we'll  need  none,  never,  kuk,  kuk,  shall  we  Bungaree  Vy 
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returned  the  commander,  in  a  strain  of  gentle   irony,  "  kwe'll  be 
enuff  for  the  great  empire  subverter — kuk,  kuk." 

lu  the  meantime  Floss'  party  was  off  on  the  pursuit  of  the  deposed 
chief  and  his  unfaithful  daughter.  The  scarlet  ruse  was  useless,  for 
independently  of  dividing  his  force,  the  deception,  as  has  been  seeu, 
was  a  dead  failure.  Floss'  cunning  was  of  the  order  for  outdoing 
civilization,  but  had  not  enough  of  nature  for  the  son  of  the  blue 
mountains  ;  he  could  have  swindled  a  conclave  of  plenipotentiaries, 
with  their  legal  advisers,  in  any  latitude,  and  where  the  science  of 
villany  was  tolerably  advanced  ;  but  was  a  mere  child  where  instinc- 
tive cunning  only,  could  be  brought  into  action.  No  matter  the 
calibre  of  the  foe,  his  courage,  generalship,  and  self-possession  had 
hitherto  enabled  him  to  assail  with  swivel,  and  grape,  against  rockets 
and  ninety-pounders,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  poisoned  arrows, 
polluted  streams,  or  the  surprise  of  a  jungle. 

Floss  then  looked  upon  his  revenge,  and  escape,  if  necessary,  as 
certain.  Consequently,  being  well  equipped,  he  boldly  marched  on, 
and  though  the  road  was  circuitous,  yet  they  were  soon  after  night- 
fall at  the  house  and  extensive  farm  grounds  of  old  Lenardo.  For  in 
the  particular  of  the  place  of  attack  the  wily  Slimpksin  was  correct. 
Floss  kept  at  a  distance  until  about  midnight,  and  then  with  his  band 
surrounded  the  premises;  not  an  avenu9  or  outlet  but  was  guarded, 
with  an  order  to  seize  any  one  that  might  attempt  to  pass,  and  if  not 
successful  to  fire  if  they  attempted  to  escape. 

Now  it  may  appear  wonderful,  and  no  doubt  it  does,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  no  event,  from  the  hour  of  the  monster's  com- 
ing into  the  world,  to  the  moment  when  the  matured  fiend  was  watch- 
ing the  quiet  premises  of  the  good  and  wealthy  Lenardo,  had  ever 
troubled  him  so  much  as  the  elopement  of  the  beautiful  Zuletta.  In 
his  letter  to  Muggynson,  he  pretends  to  glance  at  it  as  a  mutability- 
joke,  to  all  around  him  he  was  indifference  in  person,  but  ths  chagrin 
he  suffered  was  ripping  his  vitals ;  and  to  have  her  or  a  suitable 
sacrifice  to  his  choking  vengeance,  was  his  first  and  last  resolve,  and 
from  some  well  paid-for  information,  this  night  was  to  be  the  one 
when  murder  was  to  stalk  unintercepted,  and  for  which  purpose  a 
hundred  swords  and  blazing  brands  were  in  readiness;  nay,  he  had 
resolved,  that  should  he  regain  her,  he  would  hang  every  one  that 
had  only  given  a  moment's  resting  place,  and  the  most  horrible  ex- 
ample should  be  dealt  out  to  those  who  had  afforded  the  slightest 
facility  for  her  escape;  besides,  he  wanted  a  reprisal  or  two;  the 
trick  of  Billy  he  was  determined  should  be  well  paid  for,  on  a  still 
higher  tree,  if  one  was  to  be  found  in  his  dominions. 

It  was  just  getting  grey  light,  when  one  of  the  band,  a  native,  (for 
he  had  retained  the  services  of  one  of  those  aboriginals,  knowing 
their  extreme  usefulness  in  predatory  excursions  of  this  terrible 
nature,)  gently  whispered  in  his  commander's  ear,  "  Coo-ee?  and  in 
about  a  minute  the  dark  savage  eyes  of  Floss  were  brought  into  play 
upon  the  faint  appearance  of  two  beings  noiselessly  leaving  the  outer 
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porch  of  the  principal  entrance  to  a  large  house.  Floss  and  the 
scout  were  breathless,  and  soon  the  forms  of  the  distant  vision  came 
close  to  the  very  spot  on  which  they  stood. 

"  No  more,  sweet  love,  pray  with  me,  let  one  wary  vigil  waste  (he 
night  in  humble  prayer,  that  God  may  grant  our  union,  and  my  dear 
parents'  consent;  they  are  so  happy  at  my  return  (though  for 
worlds  I  durst  not  tell  them  all)  I  almost  dare  ask  any  thing." 

"  God  bless  you,  my  own  true  love,  it  may  never  be,  'tis  impossi- 
ble, people  of  such  noble  means  to  grant — to  the  daughter  of  a  mise- 
rable refugee — and  worse — it  cannot  be." 

"  Oh  love,  speak  with  more  fortitude ;  virtue  shall  not  be  blighted 
because  it  is  the  child  of  vice — forbid  it  heaven." 

"  You  are  too  noble,  to  risk  your  life  for  a  poor  cast-away.  Yet, 
the  day  may  come,  when  I  might  repay  this  exalted — oh,"  and  the 
last  speaker  heaved  a  heavy  though  suppressed  sigh. 

"  Speak  not  thus,  I  never  can  love  another,  my  maiden  of  the  wild 

mountain " 

"Oh,  thank  you  for  that;  I  am  a  maiden,  as  God  shall  bless 
my  dying  moments;  the  monster  forced  my  hand — nay,  fear  not — he 
forced  his  accursed  presence  into  my  chamber;  but  this  poignard 
should  have  drunk  the  blackest  blood  that  ever  stagnatised  his  darkest 
deeds  with  existence,  ere  he  should  have  approached  the  couch  on 
which  I  lay.*' 

"And  again  may  God  reward  you  for  your  truth  to  your  poor 
trembling  admirer.'' 

"  Oh,  but  to  expect  one  of  nature's  princes  to  ally  its  noble  blood 

with  a  brigand's I  shudder  to  name  it." 

"  Then  name  it  not — see,  it  grows  light  apace ;  nothing  can  be 
safer  than  this  retreat ;  I  placed  all  within,  that  will  make  the  lime 
pass  as  comfortably  as  a  cave  and  almost  darkness  will  permit." 

"  Oh,  blessings,  gentle  Lenardo,  do  take  care  ;  sweet  pity  protect 
thee — a  poor  wanderer's  prayers  shall  be  thine.'* 

"  Fear  not,  dear  Zuletta,  I  have  friends  that  are  well  armed;  in  two 
days  at  most  we  shall  have  protection  from  government ;  every  mea- 
sure is  in  the  most  active  preparation  to  scour  this  monster  from  the 
land.     To-morrow  I  will  seek  your  father — he  shall  escape." 

And  then  the  enamoured  youth  went  to  a  young  fruit  tree,  got 
hold  of  it  as  high  as  he  could  reach,  and  pulled  it  towards  him.  And 
then  it  was  that  the  secret  was  discovered,  for  the  growing  tree  only 
acted  as  a  lever,  to  pull  up  a  square  patch  of  soil  and  trap  door,  that 
shewed  the  lurking  place  of  the  fair  Zuletta. 

"  Never,  wretch,"  said  a  voice  in  stifled  thunder ;  and  before  the 
pale  lover  could  turn  his  head  to  see  the  intruder's  face,  the  mon- 
ster's long  dagger  had  pierced  him  through.  The  wild  screams  of 
the  dark-eyed  girl  were  stifled,  for  before  the  quivering  body  fell 
upon  the  earth,  the  cave  had  received,  and  the  trap  door  covered,  her 
lifeless  form. 

"  Now  maiden  wife — ha,  ha,  ha — you  shall  say  your  prayers 
through  your  ears ;  you  shall  be  able  to  testify  to  your  patron  saint, 
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when  she  introduces  you  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  sublimity  arising 
from  a  narration  of  the  personal  feeling  of  a  living  inhumation — ha, 
ha,  ha.  What  ho ;  overy  man  bring  what  tools  he  can  procure ;  ha, 
ha — we  are  going  to  have  a  funeral.  '  My  poignard  would  drink  his 
black  blood.'  I'll  not  spill  a  drop  of  yours — here's  Christianity. 
Now  down  with  this  ingenious  door — that's  it,  in  with  the  soil — ah, 
you  squall  do  you?  Come,  make  yourself  happy ;  if  your  lawful 
husband  must  not  lie  with  you,  the  one  that  lawfully  lay  with  your 
mother  shall,  before  the  worms  have  crept  beneath  your  silken  eye 
lashes — squeal — what  a  delicate  morsel  the  first  suck  of  those  '  sweet 
black  orbs,'  ha,  ha — squall — may  they  kpep  their  spheres.  Villain 
be  quick,  or  thou  shalt  have  a  virgin  for  thy  grave  fellow.  Aye,  that 
spade's  the  thing — squeak — a  very  thin  one — sque — what,  it's  still 
fainter.  Push  on  devils ;  it  will  be  daylight  before  we  have  finished 
our  delightful  undertaking,  you  mumbling  sexstone — aye,  throw  in 
those  stones — mew — fainter — would  you  like  your  lover  for  a  bit  of 
company  ?  he's  bleeding  at  the  nose — we'll,  throw  him  in  to  make  up 
with ;  you  shall  have  a  Sardanapalian  funeral,  love,  for  we'll  burn  all 
the  goods  and  effects  within  five  hundred  yards  of — why  don't  you 
speak  ;  is  it  inconvenient  ? — Tis  done  :  now  villains,  where  are  your 
brands  ?  we'll  illuminate  this  glorious  event.  Fly ;  and  the  man 
who  applies  the  first  torch  shall  receive  double Ah." 

And  the  man  who  seized  the  first  torch  did  receive  a  double 
allowance,  for  two  balls  pierced  his  skull  as  the  demon  commander 
shouted  his  order.  Another  volley  followed,  in  which  nearly  every 
ball  took  effect.  It  was  the  arrival  of  Slimpksin's  force,  and  having 
such  decided  advantages  of  shooting  from  the  dark  to  the  light,  it  is 
probable  he  would  have  annihilated  Floss*  party,  before  the  others 
could  have  rallied  from  their  digging,  had  it  not  been  for  a  sad  acci- 
dent which  now  happened,  and  which  was  no  other  than  the  inmates 
of  the  farm  being  aroused;  and  the  armed  friends  of  the  unfortunate 
Lenardo,  hearing  the  report  of  anns,  and  perceiving  the  party  ap- 
proach, unfortunately  took  them  for  the  foe,  and  directed  their  fire 
accordingly.  The  death  of  two  was  the  result,  and  Potman  and 
Slimpksin  being  severely  wounded,  which  circumstance  would  have 
been  the  ruin  of  the  party,  no  doubt,  but  fortunately  Floss  was 
also  wounded  in  the  leg,  by  the  first  shot  fired  by  Slimpksin's 
troops. 

Slimpksin  at  once  saw  the  prudence  of  a  retreat,  but  a  very  slow 
one,  in  order  that  Floss  might  pursue,  and  not  go  on  with  the  work 
of  destruction.     It  had  the  effect  intended. 

Each  party  was  partly  mounted,  but  neither  the  pursuers  nor  pur- 
sued thought  it  prudent  to  leave  their  foot.  The  retreat  continued 
as  it  commenced,  viz.,  Slimpksin's  party  about  a  mile  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  enemy.  In  this  way  it  was  conducted  for  about  eight  hours, 
and  indeed  until  they  arrived  at  the  nearest  mouth  of  the  gorge, 
which  Slimpksin's  party  at  once  entered.  As  soon  as  Floss  saw  this 
he  bellowed  almost  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  party  in  retreat* 
"They're  mine,  by  all  the  powers  in  hell;"  and  he  immediately  or- 
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dered  all  that  were  mounted  to  gallop  round  to  the  other  end  of  the 
pass,  whilst  those  on  foot  were  to  pursue  them  at  the  nearest  end, 
thus  to  a  certainty  cutting  off  their  retreat,  and  making  their  capture 
safe. 

All  this  movement  Jophtit  and  Coorabundy  saw  from  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  pass. 

"Now  'Bundy,  ye  black  vannin,  d'ye  see  em  ?" 

"  Kicker  oov  a  me  berry  gla*dit,"  said  the  aboriginal,  dancing  about 
like  a  frog  with  delight. 

Yer  kevite  certin  sure  the  rope  is  strung  enough  ?" 
Yetit,"  said  the  delighted  frog. 

"  And  the  wedges  is  safe  ?" 

"  Yetit." 

"  Well,  then  well  have  a  dram  of  rum  and  a  smook,  and  hive  ye 
behaves  ye,  I  give  ye  the  tobacco  snuff — chaw — there  yer  black  frog, 
it'll  be  ten  minnits  yet  afore  we  are  wanted,  see  you  pull  will,  or  I'll 
furnish  a  ryal  bankit  to  yon  ant-hill  with  yer  brains." 

"Yetit,  thabit  mush  Jophtit." 

"  Kimmander  you  villain." 

"  Kimikunder." 

"  Attind  thet  in  futur — put  yer  ear  down,  and  when  their  commin  lit 
me  know." 

And  Coorabundy  did  as  Jophtit  ordered  him,  and  Jophtit  began  to 
smoke  his  pipe,  as  though  he  were  waiting  for  his  dinner.  After 
some  little  time  Coorabundy  jumped  up  and  pointed  to  the  right,  to 
signify  that  their  party  was  coming. 

"  Now  thin  to  yer  post,  the  instant  you  hear  the  'coo— ee,'  pull  ye 
villain." 

In  the  mean  time  Slimpksin,  Potman  and  party  had  entered  the 
gorge,  and  soon  perceived  they  were  pursued  merely  by  Flossr 
foot. 

"  Now  my  lord,  didn't  I  tell  you — stop,  we're  reather  to  soon ;  the 
horse  wont  meet  us  for  some  time;  we  mustn't  be  there  before  the 
others;  kwhen  you  see  the  interceptions  and  the  pursuers,  kuk,  kuk, 
about  ekal  distances,  the  one  afoor,  the  other  ahind  us,  thin  follow 
yer  leader  and  thin  the  fun." 

The  little  troop  did  as  their  able  commander  had  desired,  and 
made  the  fissure,  just  as  the  surrounding  army  of  Floss  approached. 
Floss  bellowed  out  for  neither  of  his  squadrons  to  fire,  as  it  is  obvious 
in  that  case,  one  might  have  shot  the  other  as  easily  as  the  foe. 

"  Put  every  man  to  the  sword,  the  man  who  allows  his  man  to  es- 
cape, I'll  hang  on  the  spot — ah,  villains,  I  have  you  all — ah,  whither 
are  they  fled  ?'' 

"Where  ?   up  that  slip  I  saw  'em  run  in,"  said  the  first  man. 

"  In,  in,  every  man,"  shouted  out  Floss,  and  the  instant  he  had 
done,  there  was  one  vast  shout  from  the  cave  of  "  Coo — ee"  and  down 
were  hurled  into  the  pass  a  thousand  tons  of  the  soap'  stone  from  the 
sides  of  the  huge  precipice.  Such  was  the  terrific  effect  that  even 
those  in  the  fissure,  thought  they  were  lost  as  well  as  those  of  the 
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smothered  foe.  It  was  with  the  greatest  possible  difficulty  that  Pot- 
man  could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  light,  from  the  mass  of  granulated 
stone  and  rubbish  that  rose  like  a  mist  upon  the  mountain's  breast 
After  some  time  there  was  a  subsidement,  and  he  could  see  on  the 
pinnacle  of  the  precipice,  looking  like  a  small  land-mark  on  a  distant 
mountain,  Jophtit,  who  was  evidently  peering  through  the  dense  cloud 
to  see  the  effect  of  the  slipped  «/on*-glacier,  he  waved  his  cap  in 
token  that  the  work  was  well  done ;  the  work  of  desolation  was  com- 
plete ;  a  thousand  trees  had  been  swept  to  the  ground,  and  all  was 
still  as  terror  when  she  draws  in  her  breath,  lest  her  pidsations  may 
warn. 

The  conspirators  at  last  succeeded  in  emerging  from  their  half-  * 
living  tomb,  but  not  before  Jophtit  and  Coorabundy   came  to  their 
assistance. 

"And  then  they  are  all  slain,"  said  Potman  when  he  saw  more 
clearly  into  the  vast  ruin — "  yet  I  regret  that  the  monster  has  met 
with  so  sudden  an  end,  he  should  have  died  the  most  unheard-of 
death,  could  I  have  seized  him  alive." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  you  may  have  a  chance,  yit,"  said  Jophtit,  just 
joining  them  from  the  top. 

"How  can  that  be  ?  it  would  take  longer  to  dig  him  out,  than  I 
would  give  for  the  pleasure  of  torturing  twinty  sich  to  death,"  said 
Slimpksin. 

"I  mean  thet  he's  the  only  one  that  has  escapit,  kimmander,  that's 
kwhat  I  mean  ;  ye  coo — ed  jist  a  portion  of  a  siccund  tu  soon,  kim- 
mander, that  you  did,  or  else  his  hid  might  have  been  jist  where 
yandor  one  is,  without  the  appindage  of  nick  or  shoulders." 

"Is  it  rayther  possible?" 

"Ax  the  frog." 

Before  the  frog  could  become  the  subject  of  such  interrogation, 
Bungaree  with  the  agility  of  an  opossum,  had  examined  the  retreat- 
ing ground,  and  with  the  peculiar  instinct  of  a  savage,  soon  discovered 
that  a  horse  had  escaped,  whether  a  rider  had  or  not,  and  gave  the  in- 
timation accordingly. 

Coorabundy  confirmed  it,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  save  Jophtit 

Mr.  Potman  did  not  know  whether  to  be  dismayed  or  happy  at  the 
intelligence,  he  certainly  wished  to  have  Floss  safe,  but  as  we  have  be- 
fore expressed,  he  would  have  liked  his  death  to  be  exemplary,  pro- 
crastinated and  terrible :  in  short,  he  wished  him  to  die  the  death  of  a 
monster.  Slimpksin  saw  the  state  of  the  unhappy  stranger's  feelings, 
and  at  once  bade  him  be  comforted,  for  said  he,  "  he's  kvite  certin 


sure." 


"How  ?"  demanded  Potman. 

"  Ho,  kwee  don't  keep  these  black  villains  for  nothing,  and  half  a 
score  of  the  best,  ferociousist,  bred-dingos — Australian  dogs — for 
nought ;  they're  slam  uns,  they're  not  only  blood  hounds,  but  riglar 
anthropophagusers,  kuk,  I've  nearly  lockit  my  jaw  with  thet — here 
gos  backarts  to  undo  it,  kuk,  kuk." 

"  Well,"  said  Potman,  after  these  inspiriting  remarks,  I  will  give 
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you  one  hundred  pounds  each,  if  you  succeed  in  catching  him.  You 
shall  also  he  taken  to  Sydney,  and  something  shall  he  done  to  keep 
you  from  your  present  unhappy " 

"  Kuk,  kuk,  oh,  my  lord,  my  lord,  you  goes  about  it  snig,  let  me 
do  it — kirn  here  you  black  villain,  mind  me,  Bungaree,  if  you  don't 
kitch  him,  and  bring  him  alive  here,  here  to  this  very  spot,  at  least 
in  six  days,  listin  kwhat  I  promise  ye ;  I'll  at  once  have  you  turnit 
into  a  kangaroo,  Coorabundy,  I'll  turn  you  into  the  sharp,  quickist 
dingo,  as  ever  fed  upon  a  dead  foudidick ;  he  shall  hunt  you  for  a 
month,  slam,  and  whin  he's  cotchityou,  and  swallowed  you,  slam,  I'll 
sit  Poojab,  to  serve  him  in  the  same  way;  111  give  both  your  gins 
(wives)  to  Cully-coo,  mark  me." 

"  Oh,  yetit  Massa  Slimpksin,"  said  the  two  tawnies  in  a  breath, 
their  knees  trembling  with  fear;  and  when  their  terrible  threat* 
ener,  pulled  from  his  bosom,  a  small  wooden  image,  which  he  called 
Poojah,  (Satan)  they  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  earth,  screaming  for 
pardon. 

"  Now  listin,  ve  villains,"  continued  their  terrible  commander,  "  if 
you  do  bring  him  safe,  and  alive — mind  you  I'll  have  him  no  other 
way — I'll  give  you  a  gallon  of  rum  each,  a  kvite  new  musket,  a  knife 
a  piece,  you  shall  live  on  grubs  for  a  fortnit,  and  I'll  sleep  with  your 
gins  myself,  and  you  shall  have  each  white  pickininies,  and  then  Poo- 
jah dare  not  touch  you  after — away." 

And  off  flew  the  terrible  scouts  with  two  frightful  Australian  dogs, 
which  resemble  wolves  more  than  European  animals  of  that  species. 
They  were  speedily  out  of  sight  and  then  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit  set 
up  a  loud  laugh  at  Mr.  Potman's  former  address  to  the  aboriginals, 
desired  him  to  observe  their  stvle,  and  concluded  with  the  most  con- 
fident  assurance,  that,  in  a  week  at  furthest,  Floss  would  be  in  their 
power.  In  the  meantime  they  could  just  think  which  would  be 
the  most  suitable  death  they  could  put  him  to,  and  for  this  reason 
were  resolved  to  visit  the  house  of  the  elder  Lenardo  to  ascertain  the 
exact  fate  of  the  lovers,  and  to  make  some  inquiry  respecting  the 
deposed  Don. 
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Floss,  seeing  the  frightful  ruin  which  had  befallen  his  band,  and  per- 
ceiving that  his  escape  was  the  most  miraculous  of  any  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  or  heard,  knew  that  all  was  up,  and  that  he  had  no  earthly 
chance  of  regaining  his  power,  now  that  Slimpskin  and  Jophtit  had 
deserted  him.  His  horse  as  well  as  himself  had  been  wounded,  but  still 
he  forced  him  up  a  considerable  height  in  the  pass,  in  order  to  take  a 
last  glance  at  the  terrible  havoc,  and  to  see  if  there  was  any  one,  only 
one  left  to  follow  him.  He  soon  perceived  it  was  impossible,  but  had 
not  looked  long  when  he  saw  two  individuals  at  the  top  of  the  preci- 
pice, and  who  were  evidently  looking  at  the  havoc  below.  It  was  then 
ne  suspected  the  whole  terrible  trick,  and  then  for  the  first  time, 
felt  real,  undeniable  fear.  He  was  about  to  grind  his  teeth, 
and  put  his  resolution  to  the  savage  point,  and  being  well  armed,  to 
turn  back  and  butcher  as  many  of  his  foes  as  he  could,  for  he  firmly 
thought  that  most  of  the  pursued  party  had  met  with  the  fate  of  his 
own,  when  he  cast  his  eyes  a  little  higher  than  he  had  done  before, 
in  order  that  he  could  recognise  Jophtit  better,  he  discovered  he  was 
under  the  very  tree  where  the  remains  T>f  the  faithful  Pickup  were 
swinging  in  the  air — one  look  was  sufficient,  his  fears  came  on  with 
redoubled  fury,  he  closed  his  ears,  roweled  his  horse  with  both  heels 
at  once ;  this  was  so  sudden,  that  the  horse  fell  down,  and  Floss 
screamed,  for  he  thought  that  another  and  more  fatal  trap  had  been 
prepared  for  him.  It  did  notarise  from  cowardice,  but  from  the  ter- 
rible nature  of  the  scene,  the  sudden  conjunction  of  quietness,  Pickup, 
and  the  ponderousness  of  his  guilt.  Escape  he  must,  or  the  most 
unheard  of  retribution  awaited  him.  This  he  felt,  and  his  horse  down, 
but  soon  discovered  that  the  horse's  fall  was  a  mere  accident,  and 
upon  bringing  his  thoughts  to  something  like  a  thinking  balance,  he 
at  once  saw  the  folly  of  supposing  there  could  be  any  trap  save  the 
first. 

Being  satisfied  of  this,  he  put  his  animal  to  its  utmost  speed  he 
was  capable  of,  and  made  for  his  late  palace,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
his  band  might  be  there,  whom  he  might,  either  by  threat  or  immense 
ay,  induce  to  assist  him  against  the  butchers  of  their  late  comrades, 
e  soon  arrived,  but  found  no  one,  save  an  aged  keeper,  who  was  very 
lame,  and  whose  assistance  he  saw  would  avail  him  nothing,  nay, 
worse  than  nothing ;  to  leave  him  would  be  dangerous,  as  in  the 
event  of  pursuit,  and  of  that  he  had  little  doubt,  this  old  wretch 
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would  be  sure  to  tell  of  his  having  been  there.  Floss  knew  there 
was  no  time  to  be  dwindled  away  in  thinking  of  the  best  course,  so 
got  two  small  leather  bags  of  wine,  some  biscuits,  as  much  gold  as  he 
knew  he  could  conveniently  carry,  and  a  pocket  compass ;  and  thus 
prepared  he  sallied  out,  first  asking  the  old  man  if  he  were  well  armed. 
The  disabled  brigand  said  he  had  a  loaded  pistol  under  the  piece  of 
wood  on  which  he  rested  his  head.  Floss  pulled  it  from  under,  ex- 
amined it,  and  then  blew  the  old  man's  brains  out ;  he  next  placed 
the  pistol  beside  him,  as  though  the  act  was  that  of  the  dead  man. 

"  That  will  save  inquiry,  let  alone  tedious  garrulous  replies,  should 
they  come  here  after  me.  Now  for  it ;"  and  away  dashed  the  strong 
roan. 

In  precisely  three  hours  after  the  departure  of  Floss,  the  peculiar 
moan  of  the  fleetest  dingo  might  be  heard  winding  the  pass,  into  the 
cave  of  crystals,  that  once  formed  Floss  a  palace,  and  which  he  had 
so  recently  left — where  so  late  the  bacchanalian  roar  of  the  success- 
ful brigand,  and  still  mightier  din  of  the  response  to  their  sovereign's 
health  were  heard,  epitomising  all  worldly  grandeur,  pomp,  and  joy. 
All  must  end,  and  so  had  the  mighty  banquets  of  Floss  the  first. 

The  other  hound  soon  followed,  and  made  the  place  re-echo ;  and 
when  they  got  the  first  lap  of  the  still  warm  blood  of  the  board-ridden 
brigand,  the  unconscious  brutes  thought  their  task  was  completed, 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  approach  of  their  more  cunning,  though 
less  fleet  brothers  of  the  chase,  they  ran  to  greet  them  with  their  half 
wiped  muzzles.  The  rage  of  Bungaree  knew  no  bounds  when  he  saw 
the  whining,  crouching  gambols  of  the  hounds,  fearing  they  had  made 
a  meal  of  their  prey,  for  the  terrible  threat  of  Slimpksin  still  rang  in 
his  ears,  and  he  would  almost  as  soon  have  lost  his  game  as  not 
produce  him  alive.  The  hunters  flew  to  the  spot  pointed  out  by 
these  "  anthropophagusers,"  and  there  saw  the  murdered  ranger,  and 
though  his  forehead  was  shivered  to  atoms,  they  soon  distinguished 
him  to  be  one  of  the  late  gang. 

This  episode  in  the  chase  puzzled  all  parties,  the  brutes  of  the 
biped  classification,  as  well  as  their  finer  scented  friends,  the  quad- 
rupeds. All  appeared  however  to  agree,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 
been  amusing  himself  with  pistol  practice,  and  that  Poojah,  a  gentle- 
man who  answers  the  same  purpose  with  them,  that  one  of  equal  age 
and  celebrity  does  with  us,  had  induced  him  to  select  bis  own  fore- 
head for  a  mark,  that  he  had  been  successful  in  his  aim,  and  that 
Poojah  and  Hookaah  were  just  at  that  very  moment  quarrelling 
whether  he  should  be  a  dingo  or  a  kangaroo,  on  the  top  of  the  highest 
mountain  they  could  see,  when  on  the  highest  they  had  ever  climbed. 

They  were  at  "  fault,"  but  Bungaree  being  both  huntsman  and 
hound,  ran  about  on  his  hands  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  the  fleeter 
dingo,  smelling  and  peering  in  every  direction,  and  soon  came  to 
where  the  biscuits  had  been  broken,  to  be  thrust  more  conveniently 
into  the  pouch  of  the  animal  of  whom  they  were  in  chase ;  he  did 
not  babble  and  give  mouth  like  all  young  hounds  do,  before  they  are 
quite  sure,  and  are  still  not  certain  till  the  huntsman's  whip  convinces 
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them  that  he  is,  whatever  the  young  dogs  may  he :  no,  he  went 
further,  and  then  discovered  that  the  fox  had  been  regaling  to  the 
amount  of  half  a  bag  of  wine— one  yell-dance,  and  a  final  somerset 
told  the  rest  of  the  pack  that  the  trail  was  made,  and  all  joined  in  the 
cry  at  once,  for  Bungareewas  a  hound  in  whom  every  honest  reliance 
could  be  implicitly  placed,  and  so  their  "  silvery  voices*'  made  the 
welkin  ring. 

They  soon  got  out  of  the  gravelly  entrance,  and  there  once  more 
was  the  faithful  imprint — although  Floss  had  gone  up  a  water  course 
of  more  than  a  mile  with  the  gallant  roan ;  the  scent  was  now  cer- 
tain, and  a  cudgelling  caution  to  both  the  dogs  told  them  there  was 
to  be  no  eat-alive  work,  but  simply  a stick-and-hold  until  the  arrival  of 
the  slower  hounds.  This  being  duly  given,  they  were  again  let  slip 
on  their  unerring  mission. 

Floss  never  entertained  the  slightest  idea  that  he  would  be  pur- 
sued like  a  common  bush  ranger,  but  was  fearful  that  Potman  would 
get  to  Sydney  before  him,  and  if  possible  cut  off  his  escape  from  the 
country,  should  he  attempt  to  embark  there.  After  as  dashing  a 
gallop  as  he  could  get  out  of  his  wounded  steed,  for  about  an  hour,  he 
began  to  square  his  plans,  and  could  not  help  bursting  into  a  loud 
laugh,  to  think  of  the  absurd  manner  in  which  he  was  leaving  his 
kingdom,  and  how  much  his  conduct  would  savor  of  guilt,  should  he 
■approach  any  inhabited  part  of  the  settlement  in  the  character  of  a 
runaway,  as  there  are  posts  and  special  constables  all  over  the  colony 
to  detect  escaped  convicts,  or  indeed  any  one  who  cannot  give  a  pro- 
per account  of  his  actions. 

And  after  all,  who  was  to  convict  P  nothing  could  be  easier  than 
to  prove  he  had  all  the  time  been  acting  strictly  up  to  his  mission — 
that  of  giving  up  the  band — he  had  been  frustrated,  but  that  was  all. 
Nay,  if  any  thing  were  wanting  to  prove  it,  what  could  do  more  so 
than  the  disaffection  of  the  entire  band — had  they  not  hanged  his 
only  follower — had  they  not  murdered,  by  means  of  the  terrible 
avalanche,  which  could  easily  be  seen — ha,  ha — the  few  whom  he  had 
the  address  to  gain  over  to  his  side,  and  of  course  to  that  of  the 
government — who  was  to  gainsay  all  this? — a  blackleg  and  a  mur- 
derer— for  no  doubt,  that  long  before  that  time,  it  would  be  announced 
about  the  frightful  tragedy  of  the  death  of  Sir  Patrick  M'Caisy,  and 
who  was  the  foul  murderer,  and  why  the  wretch  had  flown  to  Austra- 
lia !  And  then  as  to  the  burying-alive  business,  and  the  stabbing  of 
the  pretty  Lenardo  :  who  was  to  prove  that,  unless  the  moon  ? — the 
only  witness  that  now  existed  ( the  rest  meeting  with  the  same  fate  as 
the  pretty  Zuletta)  was  brought  into  court — bah — besides  he  had 
money  enough  to  bribe  half  the  jurisprudence  in  the  colony,  and  cer- 
tainly all  the  jurors.  But  it  could  never  come  to  that;  he  could  lay 
his  bribes  out  to  a  better  purpose,  so  hurrah  for  old  England— -shoot 
the  sergeant,  if  it  were  necessary,  and  become  a  neighbour  to  the 
adjoining  estates  of  Sir  John  Landrose. 

The  last  consideration  made  Floss  crow  again  with  delight ;  he 
was  resolved  to  visit  in  his  route  home,  all  that  was  satisfactory  to 
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his  craving  mind,  and  then  commence  a  new  and  more  experienced 
career  when  he  arrived  there.  He  concluded  the  whole  of  these  con- 
siderations with  a  determination  to  rest  both  his  wearied  roan  and 
himself,  and  arriving  at  a  most  verdant  plain  he  selected  an  agreeable 
place  in  which  he  could  repose,  and  his  fatigued  courser  refresh  him- 
self from  the  luxuriant  grass  in  which  the  place  abounded. 

For  this  purpose  Floss  unharnessed  him,  tying  merely  a  strong 
cord  to  his  head,  and  the  other  end  round  his  own  waist,  in  order, 
that  if  the  horse  should  attempt  to  go  too  far,  or  make  away,  he 
might  be  aroused. 

The  horse  began  to  crop  the  welcome  herbage,  and  the  monster 
to  renew  his  applications  to  the  wine,  and  sparingly,  to  the  bis- 
cuits, but  before  the  animal  had  cleared  a  square  foot,  the  stranger 
to  these  sylvan  scenes  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  snore. 

He  had  scarcely  dreamt  to  the  very  pith  of  being  an  absolute  sove- 
reign, in  one  of  the  islands  where  he  might  put  in  on  his  voyage 
home,  when  he  received  a  jerk  from  the  cord,  and  Floss  drew  his 
sabre,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  lord  in  waiting,  and  then  re- 
tired to  his  harem ;  scarcely  had  he  saluted  his  new,  and  favorite  sul- 
tana, when  (jerk)  and  a  courier  rushed  into  the  royal  presence,  to 
tell  him  of  an  insurrection  in  a  neighboring  province,  led  on — how 
could  he  get  there  ? — by  Potman ;  he  was  just  in  the  act  of  giving  or- 
ders to  bow-string  the  leader,  and  place  the  rest,  respectively  each 
before  a  cannon's  mouth,  and  fire  them  all  at  once — when  (jerk)  and 
the  imprudent  messenger  was  about  to  depart,  and  Floss  to  sabre 
him  for  his  bad  news,  and  then  he  discovered  him  to  be  the  serjeant 
in  disguise ;  Floss  called  out  treason,  sprang  to  the  sergeant  and 
seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  was  about  to  slay  him,  when  his  ef- 
forts were  strangled,  his  arms  pinioned,  by  the  very  wanton,  whose 
embraces  had  been  interrupted  by  the  untimely  courier.  Floss 
turned  as  well  as  the  pinioning  would  permit,  to  free  himself  from 
this  fresh  treachery,  when  horrid — it  was  Zuletta  screaming  and 
tearing  him  to  pieces,  he  strove  to  catch  her,  when  her  lover  Lenardo 
grasped  him  by  ,the  head  with  long  white  teeth  of  an  inch  long.  Floss 
gave  one  withering  scream  and  then  awoke,  and  discovered,  that  his 
terrified  steed  was  literally  dragging  him  along  the  grass.  The  poor 
animal,  his  eyes  rolling,  and  in  the  greatest  state  of  trepidation  and 
fright  was  attempting  to  break  his  fastenings. 

Floss  wiped  the  cold  exudations  from  his  brow,  the  solid  earth 
almost  shaking  from  the  violence  of  his  tremblings.  He  went  to  the 
terrified  animal,  in  order  to  soothe  him,  thinking  that  dream  yells — 
and  what  are  so  fearful — had  frightened  the  poor  beast  One  moan- 
ing, distant  yell  soon  satisfied  him  there  were  other  causes  for  fear 
save  the  dream  screams  which  he  felt  convinced  he  had  given  utter- 
ance to.  Floss  hastily  untied  the  cord,  and  a  repetition  of  the  sound 
caused  him  to  cast  his  eyes  in  the  direction  whence  it  came ;  one 
sudden  exclamation  of  horror  and  surprise  told  that  they  had  con- 
fronted something  more  terrible  than  those  which  his  soul  had  when 
the  body  had  resigned  to  its  realms  its  guilt-laden  mind. 
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Floss  for  a  moment  thought  that  his  eyes  were  playing  him  the 
same  trick  that  his  fancies  had  a  moment  before.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  scared  horse,  cut  the  girth  of  the  dangling  saddle,  and  with- 
out time  to  adjust  the  bridle,  bade  him  fly.  ™be  horse  obeyed  the 
glad  summons,  taking  courage  by  that  of  his  rider,  for  had  he  been 
alone  not  one  foot  had  he  stirred  ;  for  now  in  unison  burst  forth  the 
loud  triumph  cry — both  the  dingos  were  within  bow  shot. 

Floss  saw  plainly  the  roll  of  their  wolf  eyes,  and  knew  that  his  fate 
was  sealed  if  his  courser  made  one  false  step.  lie  was  refreshed, 
however,  and  Floss  urged  him  on  by  one  continual  cry,  guiding  him 
simply  by  putting  his  hand  first  on  one  side  of  his  neck  and  then  the 
other,  as  he  wished  to  direct  his  course.  He  made  a  gallant  effort, 
and  after  he  had  galloped  until  he  dropped  upon  the  plain,  Floss 
uttered  a  congratulatory  shout  and  left  hiui  to  his /ate,  making  sure 
that  these  terrible  hunters — for  he  had  been  a  witness  more  than  once 
of  the  frightful  certainty  with  which  they  tracked  their  prey — would 
end  their  hunt  with  that  of  the  fallen  roan,  and  thus  escape  was 
certain. 

He  stayed  not,  but  with  all  his  speed  ran  on,  nor  stopped  to  look 
either  at  his  way  or  on  the  course,  no  left  behind,  making  security 
certain.  Night  set  in,  palpable  night,  not  a  glimmer,  nor  durst  he 
have  a  light,  though  be  had  the  means,  lest  some  wandering  hordes 
of  savages  might  inhabit  the  wood  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode. 
He  heard  the  prowling  hyena,  and  a  thousand  other  screams  and 
growls,  yet  fire  he  durst  not  have.  He  got  at  last  into  the  recess  of 
an  old  tree;  and  to  shew  what  bravery  is,  the  bravest,  when  alone,  is 
not  much  ;  a  poor  squirrel  sprang  out>  and  the  dense  forest  re- 
echoed to  a  yell,  such  as  it  had  never  responded  to  before.  Sleep 
made  two  or  three  attempts  to  lull  him  in  her. embrace;  but  no,  the 
squirrel's  leap  or  the  hyena's  scream  had  no  such  terrors  for  him* 
No  more  such  dreams. 

Now  Floss  well-knew  that  the  bloodhounds  were  never  sent  upon 
their  terrible  mission  without  two  or  three  of  the  native  scouts  being 
sent  with  them,  and  he  also  well  knew  that  the  dogs'  scent  was  not 
more  frightful  than  their  trace.  The  more  he  turned  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding over  in  his  mind,  the  more  he  was  satisfied  that  the  dogs  had 
been  put  on  by  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit ;  it  was  but  lately  he  saw  a 
wretch — a  runaway  convict,  hunted  and  worried  by  three  of  those 
terrible  hunters.  These,  and  such  others  were  the  thoughts  that 
occupied  the  mind  of  Floss  the  whole  of  the  bitter,  long — oh,  ever- 
lasting night,  that  he  bushed  in  the  old  gum  tree. 

The  first  traces  of  morn  saw  him  off — the  subtle  and  great  Floss 
off — flying  like  the  loosed  van-stag;  when,  however,  he  came  to  the 
outlet  of  the  forest,  he  examined  his  compass,  and  was  resolved  to 
make  for  the  nearest  settlement,  or,  if  possible,  government  station, 
and  here  he  tried,  and  as  he  thought  successfully,  to  baffle 
his  horrible  pursuers,  this  he  did  by  running  amongst  a  silky 
kind  of  grass,  that  left  no  traces,  then  when  he  came  to  a  soft,  loamy 
soil,  he  out  with  his  knife,  cut  off  his  boot  tops,  and  tied  the  bottoms 
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the  reverse  way  on  his  feet,  and  on  he  ran  for  about  a  mile,  made  a 
river,  and  swam  it.  Again  he  ran  until  night — again  returned— then 
fell  as  though  he  were  shot,  nor  could  he  move  or  even  refresh  him- 
self— exhaustion  writhed  down  her  victim — it  was  of  no  use,  he  could 
do  no  more — he  must  take  his  chance,  "  To  be  hunted  like — a — the 
very-reverse-of-the-globe  man — to  be  hunted  like  a — hell  protect— 
this  weary  carcass,"  and  scalding  tears  of  bitterness  chased  each 
other  down  his  distorted  face,  long  after  it  was  unconscious  of  its  ter- 
rible position. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  found  himself  in  a  shake  which 
lasted  a  considerable  time,  and  would  have  lasted  longer,  but  think- 
ing he  heard  a  moaning  sound,  fear  shook  him  more  than  the  cold 
did  his  limbs.  He  sprang  up  at  once,  and  dashed  the  shivers  off 
him,  he  attempted  to  spring  forward,  but  though  both  the  dingos  had 
been  entering  the  small  copse  where  he  stood  he  could  not  move. 
Then  Floss  began  to  examine  carefully  his  pistols,  he  durst  not  trust 
his  swivel  one,  the  least  accident  he  well  knew,  would  be  visited  upon 
the  quiet  of  his  windpipe,  he  got  his  knife  placed  in  the  handiest  po- 
sition, and  then  in  gloomy  sulkiness  waited  the  contest. 

In  the  mean  time  his  stratagem  aided  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain, 
baffled  the  hounds.  They  made  a  dead  set  when  they  came  to  the 
long  silky  grass.  Bungaree  was  soon  up,  as  he  was  nearly  as  fleet  as 
the  dogs  themselves,  and  Coorabundy  arrived  immediately  after. 
They  tried  the  dogs  in  every  possible  way,  and  both  the  savages  went 
wild  with  despair ;  they  however,  ordered  the  dogs  to  lie  down,  then 
sparingly  fed  them  with  a  thin  slice  or  two  off  the  gallant  roan,  and 
flew  to  every  outlet  of  the  forest,  registering  a  vow  in  the  very  bosom 
of  Utjah  never  to  return  to  their  employers,  (indeed,  they  well  knew 
beside  the  punishment,  their  employ  would  cease,)  or  to  their  hordes, 
if  they  did  not  succeed  in  tracing  the  runaway.  They  had  not  run 
more  than  half  an  hour,  when  a  yell  from  Bungaree,  told  that  the 
track  was  recovered,  Coorabundy  flew  like  lightning  to  the  dingos, 
whilst  Bungaree  stood  to  point  out  the  tracings,  and  having  a  little 
time  on  his  hands,  partook  sparingly  of  some  of  the  same  fare  that 
the  dingos  were  permitted  to  regale  upon.  The  roan  forming  a  sort 
of  lunch  in  the  chase,  and  not  as  Floss  supposed  the  feast. 

As  soon  as  the  dogs  were  placed  upon  the  imprint,  they  pursued  it 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  then  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
munching  huntsmen,  for  Coorabundy  needed  refreshment  as  well  as 
his  more  robust  companion,  they  both  made  a  stop,  and  were  evi- 
dently at  fault,  this  phenomenon  stopped  the  lunching,  and  surprise 
acted  upon  their  jaws  in  the  same  way,  that  but  a  second  before,  their 
jaws  had  done  upon  the  roan  steaks.  They  tried  the  dogs  again  and 
again,  still  they  perceived  they  were  more  inclined  to  go  backwards, 
that  is  to  hunt  the  other  way,  than  forwards,  this  puzzling  conduct 
was  likely  to  act  in  the  same  way  as  the  loss  of  the  track  had  before, 
when  Coorabundy  was  seen  at  some  distance  to  turn  the  usual  somer- 
set, which  is  on  all  occasions  the  signal  of  success.  Bungaree  ran  up 
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to  him  with  the  dogs,  and  then  the  whipper-in  shewed  his  superior 
the  slight  impression  of  a  string  across  each  foot  mark,  this  at  once 
solved  the  difficulty.  They,  with  their  extraordinary  natural  instinct, 
perceived  the  trick  of  placing  the  shoe  the  wrong  way  on  the  foot,  and 
the  delighted  hounds  rushed  on  their  course  rejoicingly,  as  the  wind 
does  through  a  new-made  breach. 

They  were  full  four  hours  running  behind  their  game,  the  game 
itself  by  this  time  felt  a  little  relieved  from  the  horrible  stiffness  that 
had  seized  upon  his  limbs,  so  having  less  care  about  the  body,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  best  plan  for  the  attack,  as  he  found  that  he  could 
run  no  more  with  any  chance  of  escape,  or  at  all  events  could  but  do 
that  when  he  had  destroyed  those  trained  wolves.  He  soon  dis- 
covered a  place,  in  which  if  the  hounds  would  only  attack  him  he 
could  easily  dispatch  both.  It  was  a  tree  growing  so  closely  to  a 
projecting  rock,  that  he  could  be  attacked  only  in  front,  ana  from 
the  peculiar  situation,  he  could  strike  the  most  powerful  blow,  whilst 
they  would  in  comparison  be  much  puzzled  to  make  any  great  inroad 
on  his  position.  This  would  suit  him  much  better  than  shooting,  as 
he  was  most  anxious  to  save  his  shots  for  the  bipeds,  just  to  surprise 
them. 

He  had  waited  now  about  three  hoars,  and  though  he  had  been 
frequently  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  which  commanded  a  view  for  seve- 
ral miles  round,  vet  he  could  not  see  any  thing  of  the  dingos.  Floss 
began  to  think  the  chase  was  over,  so  he  sat  down  with  a  deter- 
mination to  refresh  himself  slightly  with  the  remaining  scraps  of  bis- 
cuit and  some  water,  that  with  great  difficulty  he  got  close  by.  He 
then  began  to  examine  his  pocket  compass,  and  from  that  and  other 
observations,  was  satisfied  that  instead  of  proceeding  in  any  thing  like 
a  straight  line,  he  had  to  a  certain  extent  run  round  the  place  whence 
he  started,  and  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  off  the  fatal  gorge.  He  was  more  convinced  of  this  when  he 
reflected  that  he  had  seen  but  two  settlements  since  his  flight.  He 
was  bitter  at  the  reflection,  and  was  resolved,  that  if  the  pursuit  should 
be  renewed,  to  make  a  more  direct  course,  as  he  thought  he  could 
descry  a  well-known  land-mark ;  to  this  he  would  make,  and  if  no 
other  chance  should  present  itself,  deliver  himself  up  as  a  runaway 
convict. 

He  again  mounted  the  rock,  still  not  a  being  to  be  seen  ;  he  began 
to  get  doubly  impatient;  he  durst  not  leave  his  strong  position,  and 
night  was  advancing.  After  waiting  with  great  impatience,  he  ven- 
tured down  once  more  to  the  spring,  again  to  slake  his  thirst :  as  he 
went  down  he  could  not  help  solacing  himself  with  two  or  three  con* 
gratulatory  chuckles  at  his  perseverance  and  success,  contrasted  his 
conduct  with  half-and-half  heros,  who,  with  the  least  reverse,  always 
jump  upon  the  ends  of  their  swprds,  or  submit  to  be  court-marshalled, 
or  try  the  tenacity  of  their  windpipes  as  contrasted  with  their  sword 
belts;  and  then  he  laughed  outright,  thought  what  an  excellent  curer 
it  would  be  against  any  possible  ills  of  life  by  comparing  their  pecca- 
dilloish  nature,  with  the  great  and  all  engaging  dread  that  had 
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possessed  him  during  the  chase.     "  Well/'  thought  Floss,  "  there's 
consolation  in  that,  it  gives  a  man  firmness  and  stability  under  trial ; 
if  I  escape  this — oh,  it's  all  over — evil,  retribution,  revenge,  all,  all,  do 
your  worst,  I  have  passed  the  ordeal,  all,  every  scene  but  this,  hence- 
forward I  shall  only  spectatorize  in  one,  no  more  he  the  principal.'9 
Floss  drank  again  and  again  at  the  cooling  spring,  and  neither 
hearing  nor  seeing  anything  of  the  hunters,  he  stripped  and  washed 
his  limbs  in  the  fountain,  then  drank  once  more,  and  feeling  himself 
greatly  refreshed,  though  reduced  a  stone  since  his  flight  commenced, 
retreated  to  his  post.     He  carried  his  clothes  in  his  arms,  thinking 
he  could  dress  more  leisurely  where  he  was  most  safe.     He  had  just 
climbed  the  breast  of  the  brow,  when  he  saw  a  large  flock  of  long- 
legged  waders  keep  rising  suddenly  up,  and  though  at  a  distance  of 
two  or  three  miles,  he  could  hear  their  faint  screams  as  though  they 
were  unusually  disturbed.     This  phenomenon  made  him  look  more 
closely,  and  a  bound  towards  the  tree  and  rock  told  that  he  had  seen 
something,  which  at  once  dissipated  all  his  present  cogitations  and 
views  of  future  happiness.     It  was  the  first  glimpse  he  had  ever  had 
of  his  real  pursuers.     It  was  Coorabundy  who  had  j  ust  rolled  down 
a  distant  mound,   as  an   intercepted   snail   does  when   peaceably 
attempting  to  climb  up  a  cupboard  door ;  one  glimpse  was  sufficient, 
Floss  well  knew  the  dingos  would  be  much  nearer  than  the  black 
huntsman,  he  sped,  with  eveiy  particle  of  speed  that  he  could  call  to 
his  aid,  up  the  little  pass  with  some  of  the  clothes  on  his  arm;  he 
had  just  rounded  a  little  turn  when  the  slink  form  of  one  of  the  dogs 
was  just  winding  itself  in  the  opposite  way.     His  weapons  were  at  the 
tree — he   flew,   and  the  hound   made  the  death  spring,  but  Floss 
doubled,  and  the  enfeebled  dingo  fell  on  his  back ;  had  Floss  had 
the  knife,  that  fall  had  been  his  last;  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost, 
and  Floss  again  flew  to  the  tree,  the  fallen  dingo  gave  the  signal 
howl;  and  see  how  Floss  flies,  every  atom  of  his  former  strength  and 
superhuman  vigor  is  there,  he  feels  the  speed  of  the  stag  in  every 
sinew,  and  the  strength  of  the  lion  to  his  very  fingers'  ends — "  give 
me  my  knife,  and  then  on — ah,"  he  is  not  a  yard  off  it,  when  the 
other  hound  springs  from  the  next  opening,  and  in  one  second  his 
jaws  are  round  the  throat  of  the  long-sought  game.     Floss,  with  the 
strength  of  the  mortal-struck  gladiator  hurled  him  to  his  feet,  and 
again  made  a  spring  to  his  knife ;  the  other  hound  was  up,  and  soon 
rushed  at  his  throat.     Floss  threw  him  off  with  his  pistol,  which  he 
held  in  both  hands,  having  taken  it  as  being  nearer  than  his  knife ; 
the   dog   fell   heavily,   and   Floss  placed  his  foot    upon  his  neck, 
cocked  his  pistol,  and  levelled  for  the  spring  of  the  other,  and  but  for 
an  accident  would  doubtless  have  despatched  them  both ;  for  at  this 
moment    a   large  cockatoo,  being  surprised    at  the  unusualness  of 
the  scene,  gave  a  scream  in  imitation  of  the  natives'  war  yell,  so 
natural  or  apparently  so,  to  the  terribly  situated  Floss,*that  he  turned 
round  to  see  his  new  assailant.     The  dog  made  a  more  desperate 
leap  than  before,  and  Floss  fired  right  at  his  breast,  and  the  bullet, 
with  the  usual  precision  of  fear,  just  grazed  his  ear,  and  the  next 
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moment  Floss  was  down.  The  suddenness  of  the  jump  caused  him 
to  slip  over  the  dog  he  held  down,  and  one  dog  fastened  on  him 
by  the  nose,  cheek,  and  a  part  of  his  mouth,  where  he  held  on,  to  get 
breath  and  strength  to  renew  his  hold  more  firmly,  and  in  a  safer 
part,  place  his  terrible  grasp.  The  other  dog,  although  he  had  the 
weight  of  his  companion  and  Floss  upon  him,  managed  to  make  a 
faint  hold  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  in  that  way  all  parties  lay  for 
some  time,  each  endeavouring  to  repair  the  effects  of  exhaustion. 
Floss  was  the  freshest  in  the  struggle,  and  with  a  death-spring  man- 
aged to  reach  his  knife,  leaving  a  part  of  his  cheek  and  top  lip  as  a 
tribute  to  the  dingo,  which  he  cranched  in  savage  joy ;  the  under- 
most dingo  was  also  thrown  from  his  hold,  but  with  the  resolution  of 
the  most  formidable  hero  of  his  race,  fastened  upon  the  breast  and 
side  of  his  adversary,  just  as  the  naked  man  tightened  the  handle  of 
the  bright  long  blade.  The  other  dog,  ashamed  of  his  imbecility, 
made  another  rush  to  assist  his  companion ;  and  here  it  was  evident 
that  the  taste  of  fresh,  warm  blood  had  caused  them  to  forget,  as 
effectually  as  if  they  had  swum  the  Lethe,  the  instructions  given 
them  by  their  masters,  of  "  only  to  seize  and  hold  on."  Instead  of 
that,  murder  and  a  warm  drink  were  their  first  intentions,  and  a 
slight  collation  their  second.  It  was  what  they  had  often  seen  their 
masters  do,  and  why  not  they  ?  The  pupil  of  every  eye  told  Floss, 
that  his  death  grasp  would  soon  furnish  the  woods  with  a  subject  for 
a  faint  echo,  as  his  fainting  limbs  would  the  long  white  teeth  a  morsel 
to  gnash  at. 

J  ust  as  the  second  dog  made  his  bound,  Floss  threw  some  of  his 
clothes  in  his  face,  which  for  a  moment  baffled  him,  and  a  nervous 
blow  with  the  bright  steel,  made  the  blood  flow  from  his  companion 
ten  times  as  fast  as  it  did  from  the  wielder  of  the  steel ;  still  he  was 
too  game  to  loosen  his  grasp,  it  was  a  good  one,  and  he  well  knew  in 
the  present  state  of  things  he  could  not  get  a  better,  so  he  held  on 
whilst  the  blood  gurgled  out.  As  soon  as  the  one  baffled  by  the 
clothes  got  free,  he  made  another  attempt  to  fasten  on  his  prey ;  he 
missed  it,  and  set  up  the  most  terrible  howl  of  disappointment  and 
revenge  :  again  he  sprang  upon  the  panting  and  still  held-down  white 
man.  Floss  merely  thrust  out  his  arm  instinctively,  but  such  was 
the  force  of  the  dingo's  bound,  that  the  steel  pierced  his  heart,  and 
he  fell  without  a  yell.  This  gave  Floss  new  courage ;  he  thought  (if 
he  could  be  said  to  think  at  all)  that  all  defence  was  useless;  the 
other  dog  still  kept  his  hold,  though  it  was  evident  that  every  fresh 
gulp  of  blood  was  fast  impairing  its  tenacity.  Floss  saw  this 
and  made  another  blow,  and  succeeded  in  piercing  his  eye;  a 
horrid  howl  was  the  response,  and  in  his  agony  he  made  another 
spring,  wrenching  the  flesh  as  a  butcher  does  suet  from  the  sides  of  a 
carcass:  Floss  repeated  his  blow,  as  the  dog  feebly  attempted  to  re- 
new his  bite;  he  with  some  difficulty  got  at  arm's  length  from  him, 
and  the  dying,  maddened  animal  tried  another  death  fling.  Floss 
tried  the  remaining  shot  in  his  pistol,  and  shattered  the  dying  hound's 
head  to  atoms,  and  away  he  fled  with  all  the  vigor  the  terrible  battle 
had  left  him. 
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This  contest  had  cost  him  more  than  he  intended ;  he  had  fired 
both  his  shots.  Should  he  have  time  to  dress,  let  alone  to  re -load 
— there  could  be  no  doubt  the  still  more  terrible  foes  were  near ; 
much  time,  it  is  true,  had  not  elapsed  since  he  saw  them,  for  although 
the  battle  took  a  long  time  to  describe,  it  was  all  the  work  of  three 
minutes — but  what  a  three  minutes  !  Again  he  must  away;  lacerated, 
weakened,  and  naked,  or  nearly  so,  the  deposed  king  started  again. 
At  that  moment,  although  he  had  butchered  his  terrible  pursuers,  he 
would  have  given  all  the  wealth  he  had,  which  w*is  great,  for  an  op- 
portunity to  surrender  himself,  to  any  of  the  stations,  or  any  where 
else  where  he  could  be  safe  as  an  escaped  convict.  Night  now  was 
his  only  chance — or  could  he  bribe  them  ?— no,  that  he  felt  to  be 
impossible,  particularly  after  slaughtering  their  gods,  the  dingos. 
"  The}*  may  track  me  now  by  my  blood,"  said  Floss  savagely,  as  he 
saw  it  dropping  on  every  side  of  him,  when  feebly  attempting  to  run, 
"  they  may  track  me,  but  I  will  inoculate  one  of  their  bloods  at 
least,  with  one  of  the  dingos.  Ah,  stay,  perhaps  they  will  shoot  me, 
shoot  me  like  a  wauipoo — no,"  and  the  more  terrible  thought  came 
across  his  mind — "  1  fear  their  mission  is  to  take  me  alive" 

And  away  he  went  again,  without  one  bright  vision  of  the  future, 
it  is  true,  but  still  he  ran ;  the  cooling  breeze  easing  his  wounds,  and 
the  exercise  preventing  his  limbs  from  stiffening,  and  his  wounds  from 
becoming  more  painful. 

"  Oh,  curse,  thrice  curse  this  dropping  blood,  but  for  that  I  might 
escape,  they  have  no  infernal  hounds  now  to  scent  me.  O,  fiends  who 
e'er  you  are  that  assisted  in  thrusting  me  upon  this  vile  globe,  why 
not  assist  me  in  this  blasted  hour;  have  I  not  worked  well  your  mis- 
sion ?  Devil's,  hell's  pleasures  glut  you  if  you  assist  me  not  now,  give 
me  a  struggle  to  preserve  that,  which  it  must  have  cost  you  thousands 
to  fonn,  compose,  vitalize,  and  thrust  upon  your  cursed  errand.  Have 
I  not  risked  all  for  you,  demons,  have  I  not  given  you  amusement  suf- 
ficient— were  not  the  sergeant,  Sir  Patrick,  Lenardo,  Zuletta,  and 
countless  episodes  enough — will  you  desert  me  ?  the  withering  blast 
of  hell's  furnaces,  when  forgiug  your  embryos,  same  as  I  wish  it  had 
when  you  were  forming  me,  pursue  you,  chase — ah,  within  a  mile  by 

all "  and  away  ran  the  lacerated  curser,  and  soon  after  in  the 

same  track,  were  seen  the  two  athletic  Indians,  running  and  yelling 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  their  earth  gods.  The  object  of  their  sa- 
vage pursuit  was  now  in  full  view  ;  Floss  made  the  most  painful  effort 
to  gain  the  summit  of  a  neighboring  hill,  this  he  struggled  for,  for  & 
two-fold  reason,  the  first  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  as  he  felt  con- 
vinced he  was  near  some  settlement,  the  second  to  gain  a  position  in 
which  he  could  surprise  his  pursuers,  he  still  carried  his  pistols,  and 
still  ran  with  his  coat  on  his  arm  in  which  they  were  placed,  with  am- 
munition, if  he  could  find  time  to  load  them. 

The  rising  of  the  hill  was  a  most  painful  effort,  the  heat  arising 
from  the  terrible  exercise  causing  every  wound  to  bleed  as  freely  as 
at  the  close  of  the  combat.  There  was  no  other  chance,  he  must  gain 
the  point,  and  soon  he  perceived  the  difficulty  he  had  to  contend  with; 
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for  whilst  he  mounted  slowly  the  rising  ground,  his  terrible  pursuers 
soon  lessened  the  distance  between  him  and  them  to  a  half.  The 
beating  of  Floss*  breast  could  easily  be  heard  by  the  savages,  and  at 
last  as  he  emerged  from  a  small  clump  of  trees  a  savage  yell  burst 
upon  his  ear ;  he  made  a  hasty  turn,  and  saw  the  rifle  of  Bungaree 
steadily  poised.  "  Fire  you  bloody  fi-e-n-ds,"  yelled  Floss,  and  then 
tried  to  hold  his  breath,  to  feel  die  shot,  the  death-stroke— but  no, 
no  sound,  no  whistling  bullet,  no  last  spasm,  and  then  he  saw  the  ter- 
rible certainty  of  their  horrid  purpose,  he  was  to  be  taken  alive.  One 
involuntary  shudder  seized  him,  and  again  he  endeavored  to  taunt 
them  into  firing,  he  found  they  would  not,  and  the  levelling  of  the 
gun  was  only  to  deter  him  from  pursuing  any  further  attempts  to 
escape. 

This  spurred  the  fugitive  terribly  on,  and  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary effort  he  gained  the  hill,  and  fell  flat  to  the  earth  as  he  did  so. 
This  seemed  completely  to  stagger  the  pursuers,  as  they  had  never, 
and  their  experience  was  great,  met  with  such  endurance  before. 
They,  who  never  knew  failure  for  a  moment,  were  panic-struck  with 
the  possibility  of  their  victim's  escape;  they  each  made  a  bound  at 
the  hill's  base,  both  preparing  their  short  rifles,  and  determined  not 
to  throw  another  chance  away.  They  swore  by  Poojah,  to  limb,  at  least. 

Floss  lay  for  about  two  minutes,  and  then  a  scream  of  delight,  as  it 
ran  up  a  narrow  chasm  close  by,  told  his  pursuers,  that  he  had  seen 
something  that  afforded  him  a  hope.  Every  nerve,  thew,  and  sinew 
was  brought  into  action  by  the  athletic  sons  of  the  desert,  and  soon 
they  placed  their  long  black  feet  where  Floss'  had  rested.  Their 
small  rolling  eyes  glanced  in  every  direction,  and  they  saw  within  a 
bullet's  flight  a  large  settlement,  and  the  desperate  runner,  the 
powerful  body,  dragging  its  listless,  languid  legs  after  it.  Coora- 
bundy  steadied  his  rifle,  and  Bungaree  dashed  it  down,  denouncing, 
in  the  strongest  terms,  the  folly  of  arousing  the  settlers,  perhaps  some 
government  station  near,  without  the  slightest  possibility  of  success. 

And  the  chase  was  over. 


CHAPTER  LXXIII. 


This  remote  settler  and  his  numerous  family  were  just  sitting  down 
to  their  evening's  meal  when  their  oiled-paper  window,  next  to  where 
they  sat,  was  smashed  in,  and  with  it  rolled  into  the  house  a  naked 
man,  bleeding,  and  apparently  dying.  He  threw  down  some  loose 
garments,  a  purse,  and  faintly  utterred  "  s-a-a-v-e  m-e,"  and  fell 
senselessly  to  the  clay  floor. 

The  family  were  greatly  terrified  at  this  strange  entrance,  they  all 
rushed  to  their  arms,  suspecting  at  once  that  it  was  some  affair 
with  the  natives,  they  left  the  women  to  attend  to  the  dying  stran- 
ger, whilst  they  with  the  dogs  scoured  the  whole  neighborhood,  but 
finding  not  the  slightest  traces  of  any  horde,  came  back  to  the  scene 
of  this  extraordinary  occurrence. 

We  need  not  say  that  the  stranger  was  Floss,  who  was  at  once 
put  to  bed  in  a  low  thatched  shed  adjoining  the  room  the  family  were 
supping  in.  After  about  an  hour's  rubbing  and  other  attentions,  the 
dying  wretch  seemed  to  rally,  he  was  a  long  time  however,  before  he 
could  believe  he  was  in  safety,  they  found  it  was  fruitless  to  question 
him,  as  he  was  evidently  laboring  under  some  derangement,  particu- 
larly about  being  hunted  and  the  rest,  but  when  they  attempted  to 
leave  him  for  the  night,  he  screamed  out,  and  with  the  greatest  en- 
treaty and  a  promise  of  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world,  he  in- 
duced two  of  the  young  men  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night,  to  have  their 
pieces  loaded,  and  on  no  account  to  leave  him  for  a  second. 

The  young  men  promised,  and  the  stranger  fell  into  a  snore  as 
though  he  had  not  slept  for  years.  The  young  men  who  had  been 
working  hard  during  the  day,  in  the  farm,  soon  imitated  his  example, 
they  awoke  however  early,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  stranger 
now  well  they  had  executed  their  task,  they  turned  to  the  pallet — and 
the  stranger  was  gone — not  through  the  door,  it  was  bolted,  and  just 
as  they  had  left  it,  again  they  looked  on  the  pallet,  and  they  per- 
ceived there  was  more  than  the  usual  light  in  tne  room,  they  cast  up 
their  eyes,  and  saw  a  large  hole  through  the    shattered  thatch. 

Horror  almost  froze  up  their  speech — the  terrible  natives  had  been 
and  seized  their  guest  even  while  in  their  care,  again  all  the  family 
scoured  the  country,  not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  thing  dis- 
placed, but  there  were  the  undeniable  foot  marks,  those  they  could 
not  be  mistaken  in — those  they  traced  for  some  time  and  for  some 
distance. 
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It  was  as  the  quiet  family  supposed  :  Bungaree,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  had  stolen  the  senseless  Floss  from  his  resting  place.  He 
gave  him  into  the  arms  of  the  powerful  Coorahundy,  wno  jumped 
to  the  ground  with  his  prize,  and  in  this  way  they  carried  him  turn  and 
turn  about,  until  he  was  some  miles  off  the  settlement  where  he  had 
found  refuge,  it  was  not  until  after  they  were  in  perfect  safety,  that 
Floss  discovered  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  terrible  pursuers;  who 
when  he  begged  of  them  to  dispatch  him,  soon  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  such  was  not  their  order. 

Floss  made  two  or  three  feeble  attempts  to  catch  one  of  their  wea- 
pons to  slay  himself,  but  they  easily  baffled  him.  It  was  now 
morning  and  the  savages  were  hungry,  hungry  as  savages  maybe  sup- 
posed to  be,  who  had  not  had  leisure  to  eat  substantial  meat  for  four 
days,  and  undergoing  the  most  terrible  fatigue  all  the  time.  They 
pinioned  Floss  upon  a  principle  known  only  to  themselves,  then 
threw  him  down  and  eagerly  sought  for  food  ;  they  with  some  diffi- 
culty found  some  grubs  which  they  probed  out  of  a  rotten  tree,  and 
devoured  all  they  could  find,  merely  reserving  about  a  handful  for 
the  prisoner,  which  he  refused,  and  Bungaree  swallowed  them  at  a 
mouthful.  Upon  this  slender  fare  they  were  about  to  re-commence 
their  task,  when  Coorahundy  saw  a  sudden  rustle  in  some  distant 
spear- grass,  made  a  rush  to  the  spot,  and  seized  a  fine  young  snake 
of  the  yellow-back  species.  When  Bungaree  saw  the  twisting  prize, 
he  made  a  flying  snatch  at  the  delicate  though  living  dainty  :  there 
was  a  struggle  for  the  twirling  food,  at  last  Bungaree  succeeded  in 
getting  the  head -half,  and  soon  bolted  the  quivering  morsel,  into  the 
well-fanged  chasm  'neath  his  flat  nose. 

Thus  refreshed  the  party  resumed  their  labors,  first  requesting 
their  pinioned  captive  to  give  them  the  best  specimen  he  was  capable 
of,  of  his  locomotive  powers.  Floss  never  moved,  but  was  sullenly 
determined  to  be  carried  every  inch  of  the  distance.  This  plan  gave 
him  some  hope,  that  when  tired  with  four  or  five  days'  labor  at  this 
terrible  task — he,  refreshing  all  the  time,  might  still  have  a  chance  of 
escape.  Mistaken  calculation ;  not  an  inch  but  their  victim  must 
walk.  This  was  effected  by  tying  his  two  hands  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  the  cord  that  tied  them  being  brought  over  his  shoulders,  one 
of  the  blacks  running  before,  and  slightly  jerking  when  the  prisoner 
shewed  any  refractory  symptoms,  whilst  he  behind  gave  him  gentle 
pricks  with  a  kind  of  dirk  knife. 

In  this  way  they  travelled  some  hours,  but  the  torture  became  so 
exquisite,  that  Floss,  on  his  knees,  entreated  a  deliverance  from  the 
yoke,  and  promised  to  run  or  walk,  all  the  way,  as  they  might  wish ; 
they  partly  granted  his  request,  but  still  kept  him  sufficiently  pinioned 
to  prevent  the  most  remote  chance  of  escape.  Thus  they  journeyed 
five  days,  making  their  meals  as  chance  threw  game,  such  as 
opossums,  emus,  &c,  in  their  ways ;  Floss  eating  as  heartily  as  the 
others. 

And  on  the  sixth  day  they  arrived  at  the  gorge,  and  were  received 
with  yells  of  applause. 
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Mr.  Potman  was  the  first  who  got  a  fair  glance  at  this  eternal  foe 
to  his  rest.  He  surveyed  the  monster  in  awful  silence,  and  though 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  identity,  could  not  help  exclaiming  in  a  mani- 
acal paroxysm  of  grief,  that,  although  he  was  sure  it  was  the  same 
demon  who  had  destroyed  his  friend,  yet  he  looked  as  though  he  wore 
an  artificial  face,  as  the  one  that  now  indexed  the  ruffian,  was  hut  a 
vulgar  resemblance  to  the  fatal  stamp  that  charmed  his  victim  into 
the  commission  of  murder,  and  a  thriving  candidate  for  hell's  depths. 
Again  the  distracted  fratricide — for  he  had  loved  Sir  Patrick  as  a  brother 
— thought  of  the  cursed  hour  that  gave  existence  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, of  the  unpropitious  particles  of  time,  which  had  left  a  net-like 
interstice  in  their  regular  course,  that  a  monster  might  be  born ;  for, 
surely  all  heavenly  order,  and  all  good  spirits  must,  inert,  have  been 
wandering  with  Chaos  to  Lethe's  dread  abode,  whilst  the  mewling 
monster-infant  first  respired,  or  that  hell's  black  chieftain  had  been 
too  potent  for  heaven's  ordinations,  when  a  fiend  could  thus  take  up 
the  semblance  of  humanity. 

Potman  threw  himself  down,  and  uttered  his  moanings  to  the  only 
bosom  he  could  trust,  the  parent  of  our  first  sire;  and  the  only  breast 
that  could  not  be  doubted — the  cold  earth. 

Floss  looked  sternly  on,  nor  moved  a  muscle  until  he  saw  the 
heart-withering  despair  of  his  victim,  and  then  a  curved  smile,  with 
an  exclamation  formed  of  breath  rather  than  voice,  winnowed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  agonized  being  who  writhed  before  him. 

By  this  time,  Slimpksin,  Jophtit,  and  several  more  of  the  old  band, 
some  of  whom  had  been  playing  cards  in  a  creek  at  a  distance,, 
came  ;  a  wild  shout  was  the  only  utterance  given  to  their  joy  in  see- 
ing their  victim  safe.  The  most  sumptuous  feast  was  prepared  for 
the  magnanimous  runners,  and  Floss  was  asked  to  partake — he  spat 
upon  the  inviter.  The  merriment  was  at  its  height,  when  a  voice,  one 
voice  was  heard,  which  resembled  the  distant  agony  of  thousands  who 
are  sinking,  or  still  more  terrible,  are  escaping  the  closing  chasm  of 
an  earthquake.  Its  principal  and  echoings  kept  nearing  the  wonder- 
ing band,  not  a  nerve  but  quaked  under  its  frightful  approach,  the 
rambling  eye  of  Floss  was  transfixed  in  very  wonderment  at  the  yells 
of  this  agonizing  intensity.  Wonder's  grasp,  though  fixed  upon  the 
very  voices  of  her  wistTul  auditory,  soon  relinquished  her  hold,  and 
awe  resumed  her  task,  when  screaming,  and  with  bare  falchion,  and 
barer  vein-swelled  arms,  arrrived  the  white-haired  father  of  Zuletta* 
That  morning  it  was  black,  that  evening  it  was  white  as  the  poor  face 
of  his  exhumed  child,  the  alive-buried  daughter ;  for  in  that  short  in- 
terval had  the  whole  news  met  his  old,  hard-lined  ear,  and  he  sought 
the  murderer,  and  demanded  him  from  every  rock  and  in  every  yawning 
cavern,  he  shrieked  his  name.  At  his  approach  one  mighty  yell  of 
revenge  swept  the  old  sides  of  the  pending  precipice.  The  fluttering 
echos  braced  their  gossamer  wings,  as  did  die  old  rock  eagle  his  iron 
pinions  to  lash  the  troubled  air,  that  they  might  repose  in  the  upper 
storms,  rather  than  hear  the  death  shriek  that  nature  proclaimed 
would  follow. 
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Then  Floss  felt  the  last  grasp  of  man,  every  portion  of  his  flesh 
was  big  with  convulsions,  and  quivered  like  the  subsidence  of  a  ripple, 
and  he  screamed  for  one  moment — for  a  moment's  hearing — the 
muffled  conclusion  told  of  the  wish's  abortion.  He  was  pinioned 
and  mouth-bound  at  once,  and  he  sank  listlessly  when  he  cast  up  his 
eyes  and  found  that  the  tree  they  were  hoisting  him  up  was  the  very 
one  from  which  Pickup  still  dangled ;  and  then  a  nostril  shout,  and  still 
a  more  terrible  one,  when  he  felt  the  first  nail  driven  through  his  un- 
conscious hand  as  his  other  arm  was  lifted  up,  and  in  the  hurry  ano- 
ther nail  was  driven  through  his  wrist. 

"  Now  his  feet,"  cried  Slimpksin,  "  bring  two  strong  uns ;  nay, 
not  his  ligs  to  be  straight  togither  a  that  uns,  that'll  make  him  look — 
come,  be  quick  with  them  'ere  one  and  ten-pennies — now  put  one  lig 
on  one  side  this  old  tnmk  and  the  other  on  the  other ;  it'll  — : —  now 

the   hammer — hah,  hah,  why  damn,  he  screams  worse  nor  a 

there,  now  put  the  nail  in  under  his  shin — what  dy'e  yell  for  ?  it'll 
be  easier  just  uow — there,  in  with  it ;  ah,  another  blow — that'll  do — 
now  that  I  contind  is  as  good  as  mismirising.  Come,  now  for  the 
other,  let  Jophtit  fast  that — don't  miss  the  nail  head,  strike  fair,  it 
may  shew  a  mark ;  I  hates  bein  slovenly.  Here,  I'll  come  put  the 
finishing  touch  that  ere " 

And  Slimpksin  did,  and  Floss  found  himself  in  the  first  stage  of 
crucifixion ;  in  the  first  degree  of  the  first  degree  of  the  most  intense 
torture  ever  invented  by  man  in  his  search  after  monsterism.  And 
when  we  consider  that  those  lauded  heros,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and 
Augustus,  practised  this  mode  of  death,  even  to  their  female  victims, 
we  have,  with  all  the  babble  of  learning,  a  right  to  be  thankful  that 
we  are  not  of  those  days  of  refinement  and  world-astonishing  attain* 
ment.  They  too,  did  it  as  a  system,  planned  it  and  willed  it ;  the  end 
of  Floss'  earth  stalkings  had  no  plan,  no  will;  revenge  gave  the  orders 
and  expediency  drove  the  nails,  whilst  terrible  retribution,  with  tri- 
umph's numerous  friends,  danced  the  flying  roundelay ;  his  anguish 
groans  beat  the  time,  the  old  chief  led  the  band  in  maniac  yells,  and 
he  led  the  dance  in  heart-piercing  bounds,  like  the  stricken  stag  when 
he  seeks  the  death  cover — and  the  band  wanted  no  other  music  to 
inspire  the  revelries ;  the  alto  note  of  the  leader  was  well  strength- 
ened with  the  curses  and  laughs  of  Potman  :  so  the  loud  choir  struck 
upon  the  ear,  and  as  the  dance  advanced  in  its  mad  meanderings,  the 
Power  of  the  storm  was  called  to  the  terrible  spot.  He  shook  his 
red  arm,  and  wide  flew  the  molten  bolts  in  their  sulphureous  array, 
and  the  fierce  wind  jostled  them  on  their  mission,  throwing  down  in 
widening  destruction  the  sires  of  the  forest,  and  the  old  gorge  of  the 
deluge  felt  their  sway  as  she  never  had  done  since  the  eddying  flood 
had  left  her  as  a  memento  of  its  powers.  But  the  Thunderer  again 
boomed  forth  from  his  many-mouthed  artillery,  in  eccentric  course, 
the  angular  missioned  fates;  all  nature  trembled  at  his  vengeance,  the 
choir  ceased,  and  the  revellers  rushed  for  safety  to  the  well-known 
chasm.  All  ran  that  was  human,  save  Potman,  who  lay  insensibly, 
and  one  other,  and  that  other  felt  hope  from  the  stoim,  as  his  sicken- 
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ing  body  did  relief  from  the  floods  of  rain  that  fell  upon  his  burning 
bead  and  parched  lips.  "  But  why  drink — why  lift  my  head  with 
such  terrible  agony,  only  to  suck  in  another  hour's  duration,  and 
another  moment's  stimulation  of  that  vitality  that  must — oh,  agony — 
my  shin — ten  millions  of  hell's  tortures,  surely,  surely  could  not — 
ah,  stay,  let  me  not  anticipate,  but  to  drive  the  nail  through  my  shin — 
and  this  awful  sickness — again  let  me  suck  my  dropping  locks — stay, 
is  there  not  a  yell  ?  surely  they  would  not  deny  me  such  company 
as  that.  What  alone!  ob,  G — :  no,  1  dare  not  use  his  name;  I 
never  did  but  with  profanity ;  1  dare  not  use  it  now — and  they  are 
gone — hush — not  a  soul ;  oh,  this  is  terrible — their  revenge  yells 
were  a  million  times  more  soothing  to  this  awful  pain  than  silence. 
Oh  then,  in  mercy,  black-faced  heavens,  dole  out  your  thunder ; 
'tis  fitting  that  a  dying  monster  should  have  his  death  spot  attended 
with  some  company ;  if  you  cannot  afford  storms  to  cradle  him  to 
insensibility,  send  him,  oh,  I  beseech  you,  send  his  soul's  kindred ; 
all  spare  fiends,  to  scare  his  mind  from  thought — ah,  that  is  more 
terrible  than  a  thousand  shin  tortures ;  do  not  let  me  think ;  do  thun- 
der me  from  that — one  flash  of  lightning,  render  me  unconscious " 

And  there  was  a  terrible  one  that  lingers,  and  stays,  and  illumines 
all,  like  phosphorous ;  and  Floss  was  holding  his  head  up  to  catch 
some  more  rain,  and  he  saw  the  body  of  Pickup  dangling  in  the  pale 
yellow  stream,  and  soon  he  cast  it  down  as  though  the  eternal  pun- 
isher  of  man  he  had  seen,  and  then  more  awful  was  the  vision ;  the 
last  glimpse  of  lightning  was  kissing  the  drenched  cheek  of  the  pros- 
trate and  insensible  Potman,  and  a  thin  trembling  scream  followed 
the  trackless  lightning  in  response,  for  gratifying  the  terrible  wish. 

Then  the  spiked  victim  tried  to  repose  himself,  and  could  he 
have  got  Hope  to  give  one  winnow  of  her  wing  to  his  exudating 
brow  he  might  have  repressed  the  intensity  of  his  groans,  and  have 
hardened  his  heart  to  his  rising  agonies ;  but  no,  the  confliction  he 
had  in  courting  her  to  his  bosom,  shewed  that  she  was  fled  to  more 
halcyon  climes:  could  she  have  found  innocence,  or  mere  human 
error,  she  would  have  perched  upon  the  cross  that  held  the  quivering 
victim,  to  the  last — but  she  saw  ruthless,  sanguinary  guilt,  and  black, 
uncompromising  villany ;  and  she  left  them  in  their  callosity,  in  all  their 
flexure  of  tortion.  ' 

And  then  Floss  fell  into  temporary  aberration;  but  even  that 
was  not  the  mind's  wandering,  caused  by  the  body's  infirmities,  but 
guilt  struggling  with  its  own  horrors;  there  was  no  ease  even  in  in- 
sensibility, as  the  spasmodic  twitchings  and  breast-heavings  and  the 
eye-rolls  of  the  seemingly  sleeping  monster  shewed ;  still  ne  did  not 
feel  the  intensity  and  acuteness  of  torment  whilst  the  boon  lasted. 

A  shuddering  spasm  and  a  centric  stare  told  that  he  was  again 
brought  to  sensibility,  and  with  the  terrible  fact  coupled  with  a  faint 
stream  of  day-light,  that  he  was  still  in  crucifying.  His  head  was 
the  only  member  that  was  at  liberty,  and  this  was  the  first  time  he 
could  see  any  portion  of  himself;  he  made  a  most  painful  effort  to 
avail  himself  of  this  terrible  opportunity  to  obtain  a  variety  in  his 
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agony,  and  then  he  looked  up  the  stretched  arm  that  was  elevated 
and  he  saw  the  clotted  blood  adhesive  to  the  large  nail  head,  and  a 
huge,  O,  strangely  so,  swollen  hand ;  then  he  looked  down,  and  a 
small  perverse  hunch  of  leaves,  intercepted  the  anxious  sight ;  in 
twenty  ways  he  tried  to  get  a  glimpse,  but  still  a  leaf,  a  twig,  or  a 
shadow  prevented  his  seeing  freely  the  large  nail  in  his  wrist.  He 
tried  to  blow  at  the  leaves,  but  that  brought  on  the  dreadful  sickness, 
still  he  was  resolved  to  watch,  and  if  a  remnant  of  the  night's  storm 
remained,  surely  so  miserable  a  wish  could  be  gratified :  a  sudden 
whisk  of  the  object  of  his  calculation,  gave  him  as  sudden  a  glance 
of  the  mangled  wrist,  and  then  Floss  wept — but  not  one  drop  of 
contrition,  not  a  pearl  of  repentance  trembled  amid  the  large  drops  of 
sweat  that  fell  down  his  agonized  face.  He  would  not  repent — he 
could  not — he  dared  not,  for  before  him  still  lay,  now  far  plainer  than 
even  when  viewed  by  the  lightning's  flash — one,  only  one  of  the 
victims  of  his  demoniacy. 

Again  he  shuddered,  but  durst  not  call  upon  the  parent  of  tears — 
prayer — for  assistance ;  the  day's  glorious  light  widened  upon  the 
scene,  and  then  pealed  forth  a  thousand  welcome  voices,  to  hail  her 
approach,  as  she  came  walking  over  the  distant  hills. 

"  What,  will  the  sun  shine  on  such  a  morn  as  this,  and  will 
multitudes  of  warblers  acknowledge  his  appearance  P  I  thought 
nature  groaned  when  monsters  die,  as  devils  yell  when  they  clutch 
their  souls.     Am  I  to  die,  or  is  this  to  lead  my  soul  to  prayer  ?  oh, 

God,  that  I  durst  breathe  one  word "  and  the  wretch  tried  to 

open  his  mouth,  and  then  discovered  it  was  as  fast  as  were  his 
swollen  arms  to  the  old  tree — "  oh,  mercy,  mercy" — in  thought  only 
could  he  utter  the  appeal  to  his  Maker. 

At  this  moment  two  beings  approached  the  terrible  tree;  they 
were  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit.  Floss  heard  them,  and  he  was  amazed 
to  find  that  though  only  part  of  one  night  on  the  tree,  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  his  murderers,  his  eyes  had  become  so  weak. 

"  I  could  easy  ha  forgin  all,  sooner  nor  he's  shootin,  just  smashin 
out  the  brains  of  poor  oidd  Zakeezer  and  bedrid  too — " 

"  A  crippel  too,  and  lift  to  guard  :  as  to  to  th'  gal  an  th'  lad,  kwas 
bad  enough,  but  one  of  the  most  faith  fullest  of  the  band  to  be 
smashed — ha,  ha,  I'm  niggard  but  he's  there  as  we  left  him — good 
morrow,  noble  captain,  a  whit  night  kvite  you've  had." 

"  It'll  be  a  warnin  to  sell  the  merry  boys  of  the  bush  to  govern- 
ment men  ;  oh,  ho,  ho,  now  that's  wors  nt  of  all ;  sell  us  all — pleasant 
dreams,  yer  majesty — how  d'ye  like  that  ere  lofty  throne  ?  see  yer 
subjects  pat,  when  they  passes.'' 

An  awful  groan  followed. 

"  Still,"  said  Jophtit,  "  if  I  was  kvite  certin  sure  that  he  did'nt 
smash  poor  Zakeezer's  brain  bonnet,  I  shud  be  for  littin  him  off  by 
killin  him  quick." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  quivering  object  of  this  callous  interlocutor,  after  a 
spasmodic  effort  had  parted  his  lips,  "oh,  do,  do,  do." 
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An  we  han  no  other  proof,  but  the  Frog  and  Bungo's,"  continued 
Jophtit,  without  taking  the  slightest  notice  of  the  ear-rending  appeal 
of  Floss. 

"Who  else  was  to  do  it?"  demanded  Slirapksin,  "and  then  the 
sellin  of  the  men y  boys." 

"  Oh,  that  ere  is  only  yon  crackit  gentleman  as  says  so — 'sposing 
we  ax  the  king." 

"  Oh,  ho,  kuk,  kuk." 

"Nay,  nay,  we'll  put  the  oath,  and  he'll  not  risk  that/'  said  the 
other  with  a  slight  wink. 

Floss  caught  at  this  terrible  proposal ;  he  caught  at  it  almost — 
no,  that  would  be  impossible — as  savagely  as  he  would  a  tumbler  full 
of  water,  to  wet  his  scorched  tongue,  and  withered,  though  swollen 
throat. 

And  the  oath,  too  fearful  to  relate,  was  put  to  the  wretch,  and  he 
swore  he  was  innocent  of  both  charges. 

"  Well  then,  now  did'nt  I  tell  you  so  ?  now  dispatch — consider  he 
was  once  our  kimmander,  and  won  us  a  fight,  so  here  goes ;  as  he's 
got  a  few  nail  holes  through  other  parts,  I'll  just  put  a  lead  hole 
through  his  ear- hole "  said  Jophtit. 

"O-n-e,  o-n-e,  oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  one — lit — lit " 

"  Speak  out." 

"  One  lit-tle  sup  of  water,  and  then  shoot,  and  may  you  have  ease 
at,  at  the  last." 

"Bub  boo,  I'm  not  going  to  stand  that,  we  must  have  'thority  ; 
besides,  I've  a  bet  on  how  long  he'll  live  ;  put  your  rifle  down,  or  I 
may  put  you  up,"  said  Slimpksin,  pointing  to  Floss. 

"  Oh,  come  kimmander,  here's  a  chance — mind  you,  I  believe  he's 
innocent ;  here's  a  chance." 

"  One  little,  oh,  one  little  cup — only  one  drop " 

"  You  owes  me  five  ov  them  'ere  doublons ;  now  this  is  kwhat  I 
proposes,  I'll  make  you  a  present  of  that  'ere,  for  I  think  the  king 
there  would  manage  to  pay  me  backit — — " 

"Twenty  times,"  shrieked  out  the  nailed  listener — "but  oh,  one 
little  cup,  cup  of  water " 

"And  thin  I'll  play  you  the  best  of  one  and  twinty  games,  of  that 
'ere  beauty,  as  Master  Pickup  taught  it  us — 'putt' — if  1  wins  I  shall 
do  what  I  like  with  the  corpsis,  then  if  you  wins  in  coorse  your  will 
perdominates." 

Agreed,"  said  Slimpksin,  "kwhere's  the  cards?" 
Here,  I  never  goes  without"  said  Jophtit,  pulling  out  an   old 
greasy  pack.     "  Now,  here  goes,  we'll  count  upon  this  stick,  and  jist 
to  amuse  that   suspinded  gin  ll  em  an  we'll  play  so  as  he  can  see  the 
fun,  it'll  ease  his  ligs  and  arms — no  dejection  to  a  tizzy  a  game  aside, 

I'  V 

s  pose. 

"Not  none,"  said  the  other,  "  so  here  goes  it." 

And  the  horrid  gamblers  commenced  their  terrible  play,  but  never 
was  such  a  looker  on  before;  it  was  the  naked  figure  of  writhing  pain, 
waiting  the  birth  of  succor,  though  parented  by  Indian  revenge  and 
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slow- faced  deceit,  midwifed  by  haggard  suspense — less  the  certainty 
than  that  an  iEthiop  may  bring  forth  an  albino,  and  the  game  com- 
menced, and  with  it  the  very  stretching  of  the  stake's  eye-strings. 

Jophtit  won  the  first  few  games  readily,  the  termination  of  each 
result  producing  a  conflict  in  the  stretched  wretch,  more  dreadful  than 
all  the  pain  the  body  is  capable  of ;  a  chance  thrown  into  the  hell  of 
his  fears,  or  like  the  rope-bound,  trying  to  stay  the  precipitant  gnomon 
by  screaming  his  conviction  that  reprieve  rides  post. 

"  Putt,"  said  Jophtit. 

"  I  say  putt  too,  that's  one  to  me,  the  first  un,  but  it  argufies  bet- 
ter things"  shouted  Slimpksin. 

"  Oh,  one,  oh — a  little  cup  of  w " 

"  Come,  be  quick,  we  may  be  'rupted  in  the  fun,  if  the  old  Don 
comes,  or  that  other  crack  revives,  here  goes.  How  thankful  that 
king  of  ourn  should  be,  if  it's  only  for  keepin  him  company." 

"  Aye,  un  me  tryin  to  won  him,  and  won  him  I " 

"  One  little  cup,  fi — ends — no,  no,  I'll  wait,"  and  Floss  tried  to 
rest  his  swollen  head  upon  his  right  shoulder,  apparently  indifferent 
as  to  the  result,  or  as  if  be  doubted  their  playing  him  fair. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Kimmander,  that's  one  to  me,  so " 

"  Hell's  fiends  wither  you  as  they  do  me,  curse  the  curses  that 
they  do  not  heap  upon  you,  oh,  a  cup,  a  cup,  and  then  I  die " 

"  D've  hear  that  kimmander,  why  not  let  him  have  a  cup,  if  it  be 
only  a  hatful  ?" 

"Kwhell,  if  you  wishes  it,  but  if  you  goes  a  hunting  water,  I  goes 
to  breakfast,  I  aint  to  wait — so  the  gim's  done,"  said  Slimpksin,  as  if 
rising  to  depart,  it'll  not  take  long  to  play  it  out — put  it  to  the  king, 
which  he  likes,  if  yer  once  giving  up,  I  claims  the  stake." 

And  Jophtit  looked  at  Floss  as  though  to  see  his  determination — 
'•"  I'll  soon  won." 

And  Floss  nodded  in  the  most  languid  manner  his  assent  to  the 
progress  of  the  game,  rather  than  to  its  relinquishment,  though  to 
procure  him  oceans  of  what  he  so  awfully  sickened  for. 

"There,  kimmander,  that  makes  twinty,  I  ony  wants  one  more, 
and  thin  I  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  doin  a  liberal  hact,  and  savin  a 
fellow  bein  from  a  very  unpleasant  death,  and  that  too,  without  gettin 
a  medal." 

"  Ye  chattering  hy-enia,  go  on  with  your  gym,  we  may  be  all  day 
here,  me  only  two,"  and  on  they  went  again,  and  Jophtit  was  just 
winning  the  last  chalk,  when  Floss  gave  a  frightful  scream  for  water, 
and  so  Jophtit  was  startled  into  an  error,  and  lost  the  game. 

"  Ah,  ha,  ha,  kuk,  kuk,  what  nervous,  now  Muster  Jophtit  the  luck 
turns,  I  have  a  chance  yit,  here  goes." 

"  Water,  water,  fiends,  devils,  may  God  curse  you — water." 

"  Oh,  shockin,  I  cannot  play  with  that  nise,  fair  play,  or  I  drop 
it,  and  clem  the  gim .  Here, "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  I'm  four 
gims,  and  you're  twinty,  give  me  fourteen  and  you  may  fetch  the 
water,  while  I  have  a  whiff,  it's  time  I  had  a  smook,  and  thin  we  play 
more  comfortable  quiet." 
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"Agreed/1  shouted  Floss  eagerly,  "oh,  the  water,  speed,"  and 
Jophtit  sped. — "  Oh,  Slimplcsin,  do,  do  slay  me,  when — it — jcomes." 

"  I  make  no  bargain,  in  the  ahsince  ov  me  frind." 

And  then  Slimpksin  smoked,  and  soon  Jophtit  returned,  though  it 
appeared  ages  to  the  death-sick  wretch. 

"  Shall  we  give  it  him  ?"  asked  Jophtit  in  a  whisper. 

"  Or  the  fun's  at  an  ind — hes  goin  mad  don't  you  see — he'll  take 
no  interest  in  the  gim." 

And  Jophtit  soon  got  the  water  to  the  frightful  lips  of  the  monster, 
and  he  drank,  until  Jophtit  let  it  slip,  through  losing  his  footing,  and 
the  water,  the  horn,  and  Jophtit  came  down  together;  it,  however  re- 
vived the  wretch,  who  had  already  shewn  such  a  terrible  tenacity  to 
life  ;  but  when  he  heard  Slimpksin  pronounce  the  terrible  words,  that 
for  these  gulps  of  water,  he  had  sold  fourteen  of  the  chances  out  of 
twenty-one — for  life,  for  liberation,  he  screamed  out  the  agony  of  his 
thought. 

The  game  was  renewed,  and  a  desperate  struggle  was  the  conse- 
quence, but  Slimpksin  won  it  by  a  point,  thus  making  the  nineteenth. 

And  now  the  terrible  twentieth — wrangling  commenced  with  the 
first  card,  and  so  it  went  on  to  the  end.  They  were  both  what  is 
termed  "  apprenticed,"  the  next  deal  determined  whether  Floss  was 
to  come  off'  the  tree,  or  that  they  were  to  be  twenty  a-piece.  Floss 
could  dimly  see  both  hands,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  and  he  saw 
the  wrong  card  led  off,  it  was  fatal,  and  now  they  were  both  alike. 

The  play  was  resumed,  each  got  a  point,  or  "leg"  as  Jophtit  called 
it,  and  in  the  very  first  hand  for  the  new  leg,  Slimpksin  "putted," 
Floss  saw  it  with  ecstasy,  he  saw  that  Jophtit  must  have  it,  and  roared 
out  with  a  voice  almost  as  powerful  as  when  he  commanded  in  the 

red  mask,  "  putt,  you've  won,  you "  Jophtit  had  just  lifted  his 

hand  before  Floss  called,  he  could  not  do  so  now,  Slimpksin  called 
a  new  game — there  was  one,  Jophtit  never  had  a  chance,  Slimpksin's 
dance  of  delight  told  that  the  prize  was  his. 

"Cursed  juggling  imps,  what,  will  you  leave  me?  give 'me  water, 
oh,  that  I  were  in  power  for  an  hour ;  give  me  one  little  cup,  I'd 
skin  you  in  shreds  of  a  nail's  paring,  and  give  you  plenty  of  water 
that  you  might  bear — yes,  ye,  oh,  water — in  hell's  depths  we  meet, 
where  there  is  no  water,  and  to  eternity  I  will  yell  it  in  your  ears — 
will  you  have  water  ?'* 

And  the  last  yell  died  upon  their  ears,  as  they  turned  the  last 
winding  of  the  gorge — they  turned  it  for  the  last  time. 

And  Floss  was  once  more,  what  he  most  dreaded,  alone.  Even  the 
indurate  callosity  of  the  monster  card-players,  was,  what  he  less  feared 
than  being  alone.  The  day  waned,  and  night  without  its  pillow  re- 
turned to  shroud  him,  even  from  the  glimpse  of  casual  sympathy. 
He  heard  the  hunger-laugh  of  the  scenting  hyena,  and  he  gave  laugh 
for  laugh,  and  demanded  of  his  merry  acquaintance  one  little  cup  of 
water ;  and  the  other  felt  hunger  and  gnawing  disappointment,  to  be  so 
near  a  feast,  and  such  hunger,  days  with  nothing  but  a  mouthful  from 
his  own  thigh,  and  here  a  willing  victim,  and  then  he  made  a  wild  spring 
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and  a  savage  howl ;  a  faint  response,  told  of  mutual  disappointment 
Floss  would  have  given  the  certainty  of  succor  three  hours  sooner  to 
have  had  his  heart  gnawed  by  the  springing  hyena.  He  was  only 
one  foot  too  high  at  most,  to  have  served  out  a  dinner  from  his  feet, 
and  Floss  felt  a  savage  joy  in  thinking  there  would  be  that  much  less 
of  him  to  insult.  The  beast  sprang  at  his  prey  until  he  fell  from  ex- 
haustion, and  in  roused  hunger  made  another  meal  of  his  own  leg,  and 
then  growled  his  dreams  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Then  Floss  tried  to  sleep,  if  it  were  only  for  an  hour,  perhaps  he 
might  die — the  change  might  help  his  spirit — no  matter  where — it 
would  be  found  a  master  spirit.  "  I  would  get  a  post  to  torture  in 
hell,  or  why  formed  to  monster  it  on  earth  ?"  surely  he  should  meet 
the  card  players,  he  could  study  torture  until  then — and  then  he 
screamed  out  for  some  water. 

And  he  tried  to  coax  himself  to  sleep.  A  thought,  a  most  happy 
thought  popped  into  his  head  ;  he  had  used  when  a  lad,  and  indeed, 
always  when  he  could  not  get  to  sleep,  to  court  the  dull  deity,  by 
thinking  if  a  cannon  barrel  were  placed  perpendicularly  in  the  earth, 
and  fired,  where  would  be  the  best  place  to  avoid  the  ball's  descent, 
whether  close  to  the  gun  or  at  a  distance,  if  in  a  small  cave,  built  on 
purpose,  whether  the  ball's  weight  would  break  through  the  roof,  or 
whether  they  could  see  the  descent  of  the  ball  and  have  time  to  run 
into  the  shed,  and  if  the  ball  were  to  hit  the  bottom  of  a  balloon, 
just  at  the  exact  moment  when  its  momentum  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
taking  its  turn  to  descend,  what  the  people  in  the  car  would  think ; 
or  whether  a  man  could  make  an  ascent  by  having  a  machine  so  fixed, 
that  when  the  ball  struck  it  about  a  rood  from  the  cannon's  mouth, 
whether  it  would  not  strike  up,  and  take  him  with  it,  without  too 
much  of  a  jerk,  and  how  they  could  get  down — which  could  be  easily — 
nothing  easier,  that  is  if  it and  Floss  slept. 

And  the  hyena  awoke,  and  midnight  howls  soon  told  he  was  sup- 
perless;  and  the  inane  lump  of  nailed  food  above  him, heard  the  howls 
and  though  the  spirit  was  about  to  leave  her  earthly  flesh,  still  she 
was  under  its  influence,  and  she  rushed  from  the  pursuit  as  she  had 
done  from  the  dingos ;  she  flew  and  the  dingos  had  taken  their  hell's 
form,  and  the  spirit  was  in  the  pits  of  the  condemned,  and  it  heard 
the  terrible  doom  pronounced,  that  for  ever  and  for  ever,  was  it  to  be 
hunted.  On,  on  it  flew  over  one  interminable  sea  of  rushing,  surging 
fire — no  footiug  place  but  the  gory  crest  of  each  booming  wave. 
Each  new  spring  tortured  his  feet,  as  though  nails  were  driven 
through,  or  they  might  be  red  hot  bolts  driven  into  his  very  shins; 
then  once  he  stumbled,  and  oh,  the  torture  to  his  hands,  was  past  all 
endurance,  myriads  of  times  worse  than  when  nailed  upon  the  awful 
tree.  What  then  must  be  the  torture  of  one  plunge,  only  one  plunge; 
the  whole  body  then  must  suffer  what  the  scorched  hands  and  feet 
had  done,  and  the  hell  hounds  are  on  with  teeth  of  red  hot  prongs ; 
oh,  on,  but  was  there  to  be  no  water,  oh,  then  water,  water,  water— 
and  then  for  the  race — and  two  of  hell's  cup-bearers  brought  the 
chased  spirit  water,  and  the  greedy  lips  flew  to  the  brimming  bliss;  the 
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dogs  were  mouthing  his  vitals,  no  matter  he  must  have  drink,  and  ho 
gulped  the  whole  howl  at  a  draught,  and  then  found  it  was  molten 
lead.  The  spirit  lifted  its  hand  to  strike,  and  the  gihering  pages 
sank  from  the  blow,  and  then  it  saw  it  was  Slimpksin  and  Jophtit 
who  played  the  trick. 

And  there  was  a  laugh  that  resounded  from  the  dreariest  vaults 
and  yawning  caverns,  that  every  where  met  the  racer's  ear,  and  then 
Floss  awoke,  and  the  hyena  was  laughing  more  savagely  than  before, 
and  again  was  trying  some  flying  leaps,  for  desperation  had  winged 
his  springs,  and  though  but  moderate,  still  a  meal  had  been  made 
from  the  now  footless  legs. 

And  the  large  old  rock-fir  shivered,  and  Floss  dreaded  to  die. 
The  dream  had  destroyed  the  last  effort  to  dare  omnipotence.  He 
was  trying  to  pray,  when  suddenly  whisked  past  the  almost  uncon- 
scious wretch,  a  large  yellow-billed  vulture ;  it  flew  over  and  over 
Pickup,  but  the  choice  morsel  there  had  gone,  the  eye-sockets  had 
long  been  empty,  and  again  he  whisked  by  the  tempting  orbs  of  Floss, 
but  like  all  his  race  thought  that  the  offer  was  too  good,  it  might  be  a 
bait,  and  he  sailed  round  again,  and  nearer  and  nearer,  be  what  it 
might,  it  was  irresistible,  and  the  vulture  made  a  flying  grasp,  and 
fairly  gouged  the  listless  eye-ball,  but  did  not  succeed  in  securing  his 
prey,  a  startling  yell  made  him  spring  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
dangling  Pickup,  the  pain  was  so  exquisite,  that  Floss  instinctively 
tried  to  strike  at  his  awful  foe,  the  wrench  was  terrible,  and  it 
fairly  loosened  his  arm,  and  then  he  discovered  that,  which  if  he  had 
tried  before,  his  enemies  might  have  found  the  tree  void  of  its  fruit, 
it  was  now  too  late,  he  found  he  was  too  weak. 

"But  what  is  this  that  trickles  into  my  mouth  ?"  "Water!** 
was  the  yelling  reply  :  and  Floss  sucked  as  long  as  one  drop  fell  from 
the  red  socket,  and  he  was  easier,  and  in  that  way  he  remained  some 
time,  but  soon  returned  the  savage  vulture ;  he  measured  well  his 
distance,  and  the  skin-hung  eye  ball  was  carried ;  and  another  and 
another  came,  and  the  fight  was  terrible  to  save  his  other  lacerated 
orb.  A  thousand  screams  and  an  up-sky  fight  told  it  was  gone,  and 
they  settled  again  upon  their  writhing  prey,  and  though  it  had  one 
arm  free,  the  living  morsels  were  snatched ;  at  last  a  tremendous 
swoop  was  heard,  a  hundred  vultures  screaming  flew,  when  the  plung- 
ing descent  of  the  large  rock  eagle  told  the  jackalls  had  been  true; 
but  the  lion  must  first  dine,  and  he  tore  off  the  languid  flesh,  and  the 
hour  of  roost  only  ended  the  banquet. 

And  on  the  next  morning  the  loosened  arm  was  picked — Floss, 
the  monster,  had  long  been  dead. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV 


It  is  now  some  months  since  we  visited  Oakmote.  We  do  so  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time ;  yet  we  feel  assured  our  readers  will  he 
as  happy  at  the  opportunity  of  returning  as  ourselves.  We  left 
amidst  the  triumphs  and  rejoicings  for  the  discovery  of  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  Landrose  domains,  the  good  and  amiable  Sir  Abel  Land- 
rose,  and  we  find  it  surely  in  preparation  for  still  greater  triumphs, 
still  mightier  rejoicings.  Why,  the  whole  village  seems  out  of  her 
senses,  nothing  but  one  running  to  and  fro,  one  wild  ecstasy  of  de- 
light marked  in  every  hasty  eye  we  meet,  every  house  in  the  parish 
undergoing  some  metamorphose,  not  a  door,  shutter,  or  window,  hut 
what  is  new  painted ;  not  a  bucket  in  the  confluent  townships,  but 
what  has  been  brought  into  requisition  to  assist  in  whitewashing  or 
giving  some  more  dainty  tint  to  the  interior,  of  alike,  farm  house  and 
cot.  The  very  stable3  and  shippons  have  been  cutting  capers,  not  a 
garden  gate  but  has  changed  its  sombre  hue  for  merry  green  or 
neater  white.  Some  rare  festival  is,  must  be.  at  hand;  why,  the  old 
church-clock  faces,  its  ball,  and  vane,  are  newly  gilded,  not  a  diamond 
quarry  in  its  honored  windows,  but  is  neatly  laced  with  white,  its 
angles  still  more  carefully  studded  with  black.  Holo,  and  the 
"  Jolly  Ploughman,"  with  his  merry  team,  can  hardly  be  seen  for  ever- 
greens, being  fairly  "  incarcerated*9  with  olive  leaves  and  walnut  look- 
ing lamps.  Ho,  ho,  and  there  are  still  mightier  attempts  at  an  illu- 
mination— what  is  this,  a  triumphal  arch  ?  another  at  the  lodge  gates, 
busy  workmen  flying  in  every  direction — why  the  town  might  be 
sacked,  and  ye  would  not  know,  save  your  labors  were  stopped  to 
assist  in  packing  the  pillage. 

Oh,  to  Oakmote  at  once,  where  we  shall  meet  with  something  like 
coolness,  and  an  answer  to  our  surmises.  Indeed  ?  we  seem  to  have 
greatly  miscalculated,  for  the  preparations  that  engendered  our  sur- 
prise, were,  indeed,  but  preparatory  to  the  absorbing  curiosity  which 
awaits  us  on  approaching  the  great  lawn,  for  the  green  velvet  expanse, 
which  once  delighted  the  appfoacher  to  Oakmote's  venerable  gables,  is 
now  one  vast  mass  of  fancifully  covered  marquees,  whilst  bustle, 
strange  faces,  busy  workmen,  and  confusion  are  slightly  Babelising 
the  once  quiet  glades,  and  still  soberer  halls  of  Oakmote.  In  few,  dear 
reader,  we  happen  to  arrive  at  the  seat  of  many  of  our  scenes,  at  that 
most  unpropitious  of  all  unpropitiousness,  just  three  days  before 
three  weddings  are  to  take  place,  with  six  of  its  principal  inmates. 
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Now  do  not  wonder  at  the  bustle ;  nay,  we  are  not  likely  to  see  much 
of  it,  for  it  had  been  raging  for  miles  round,  more  than  a  fortnight 
before  our  arrival,  and  we  scarcely  think  thou  wilt  be  surprised,  when 
we  tell  thee  of  a  little  incident  that  happened  to  the  tenantry  of  Oak- 
mote,  just  at  the  time  this  "raging"  season  set  in.  It  would  seem 
that  the  steward  of  Oakmote,  somewhat  early  one  morning,  had  com- 
menced riding  round  to  the  several  farm  house  doors,  presenting 
the  elder  Mr.  Rattler's  compliments,  who,  together  with  his  lady,  had 
been  residing  at  Oakmote  for  some  time,  and  a  cheque  for  one  year's 
rent  in  advance,  to  be  given  to  all  the  proprietors  of  the  said  farm 
house  doors,  providing,  nevertheless,  that  all  such  receivers  of  such 
unusual  missiles,  should  give  a  hoi  yd  ay  to  all  within  their  gates,  even 
to  the  stranger ;  man  and  beast  must  rest  for  the  space  of  one  fort- 
night, commencing  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  in  honor  of  an  alliance 
which  on  that  day  was  to  take  place,  between  his  only  son  and  their 
landlord's  second  daughter,  Emmaline  Bowling; 

This  singular  message  caused  more  joy,  and  a  more  sincere  deter- 
mination to  obey  the  spirit  of  the  request  it  contained,  than  would  an 
order  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county,  to  ballot  the  parish  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  glory  and  renown  to  all  who  might  be  favored 
with  a  selection  to  signalize  themselves  in  the  glorious  field,  contested 
in  the  very  streets  and  lanes,  by  "  turn-out s"  and  hungry  weavers. 

These  very  interesting  little  scraps  of  paper,  with  a  scarcely  legible 
signature  on  them,  were  drawn  upon  Mr.  Rattler's  agent  in  Man- 
chester, or  rather,  perhaps  his  banker's.  Mr.  Clod,  who  was  favored 
with  one,  which  was  for  the  first  year's  rent  of  his  new  farm,  thought 
he  could  not  do  better  than  visit  that  seat  of  manufactories,  in  order 
to  select  some  suitable  articles,  that  he  and  his  family  would  want,  to 
do  honor  to  the  forthcoming  events;  for,  although,  we  have  only  men- 
tioned the  approaching  marriage  of  the  junior  Rattler  and  the  fair 
Emmaline,  it  was  notorious,  nay,  it  was  announced  two  days  after, 
that  the  heir  ot  the  ancient  family  of  Oakmote,  Mr.  James  Bowling, 
and  the  fair  sister  of  Sir  John  Landrose,  were  also  to  be  married ; 
and  wonders  never  come  singly,  for  scarcely  had  the  delight  at  the  an- 
nouncement of  this  long-sought  for  union  subsided,  when  the  news  of 
the  gallant  Captain  Pilcher's  alliance  with  the  mild  and  greatly  be- 
loved Miss  Bowling,  fanned  additional  blessings  to  the  grateful  hearts 
of  the  Oakmote  tenantry. 

Mr.  Clod,  then,  in  pursuance  of  his  wise  design  of  going  to  the 
fountain  head  at  once,  to  make  his  purchases,  and  to  get  his  cheque 
cashed,  started  off  at  daybreak  on  his  market  horse,  and  arrived  at 
Manchester  long  before  the  banker  and  his  clerks  were  out  of  bed. 
Mr.  Clod  was  resolved  to  put  a  surprise  upon  his  wife  as  well  as  his 
only  daughter,  little  Sally,  or  as  she  was  now  styled,  since  they  were 
large  farmers  under  Oakmote,  "Miss  Clod."  For  this  purpose  Mr. 
Clod  strolled  past  many  dashing  drapers'  shops,  to  select  the  best 
piece  of  silk  he  could  lay  his  eyes  upon,  and  as  he  was  a  judge,  in 
consequence  of  having  so  often  feasted  them  with  looking  at  the 
remnant  of  a  gown  belonging  to  the  great  great-grandmother  of  Mrs. 
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Clod  ;  we  shall  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  if  he  does  his  judgment 
credit  in  the  selection  of  a  garment  that  is  to  dignify  the  scene,  which 
is  so  speedily  to  take  place  at  Oakmote. 

Mr.  Clod  took  some  refreshment  until  the  hank  took  down  their 
shutters,  and  then  got  his  little  slip  of  paper  changed,  almost  as  soon 
as  a  philosopher's  dreams  could,  into  a  large  hag  full  of  good  thump- 
ing sovereigns. 

"  And  neau  for  it,"  said  Mr.  Clod  as  he  went  into  a  shop  where  he 
was  convinced  he  had  seen  the  very  pattern  of  the  object  of  his  early 
studies;  "as  I've  the  best  wife  in  England,  it's  nothing  but  fitting 
hoo  should  have  the  best  dress,  and  I'll  buy  Sally  one  fitting  for  her 
age,  but  it  shall  be  silk,  if  I  wear  clogs  to  the  end  of  my  days." 
Quick  as  Mr.  Clod's  determination,  was  the  piece  laid  before  his  eyes, 
Mr.  Clod  put  his  thick  finger  and  stouter  thumb  upon  the  selvage, 
and  hinted  to  himself,  but  not  for  the  tradesman  to  see  it,  that  it 
would  do,  and  was  soon  delighted  that  he  had  been  so  cautious,  for 
upon  asking  the  price,  he  found  that  it  was  not  quite  a  third  of 
what  the  progenitor's  of  Mrs.  Clod  had  cost.  He  said  at  once  it 
would  not  do,  it  was  not  good  enough,  and  flatly  told  the  anxious 
tradesman  why. 

"Oh,"  said  the  other,  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  "you  want  it 
perhaps  from  the  root  end  ?" 

Mr.  Clod  was  puzzled,  but  was  resolved  not  to  show  his  ignorance, 
so  said  "eh!"  but  rather  marked  it  with  a  note  of  admiration,  than 
that  sign  of  punctuation  which  asks  questions. 

The  other  understood  Mr.  Clod,  and  at  once  put  it  to  his  custom- 
er's experience — far  better  than  offering  your  own — "  that  is  the  thick, 
we  all  know  that  a  tree,  ha,  ha,  is  thicker  at  the  root  end  than  the 
other." 

And  Mr.  Clod  laughed  too,  and  soon  showed  that  he  was  as  fami- 
liar with  the  rules  of  vegetation  as  his  more  dapper-dressed  friend. 
"  Weel,  then  off  the  thick  eend  let  it  be,  and  one  off  this  eend  for 
little  Sally,  it  will  be  more  suitable  for  her  years.  Must  never  make 
'em  proud  at  heart." 

The  shopkeeper  quite  agreed  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  doctrine, 
and  his  wisdom  in  the  selection,  and  cut  off  the  two  dresses,  but  of 
course  very  properly  charged,  as  much  again  for  the  mother's  as  he 
did  for  the  daughter's.  Mr.  Clod  bought  some  narrow  Yorkshire  for 
himself  and  "Ruchert"  all  of  one  color,  telling  the  honest  tradesman, 
that  as  his  "  Ruchert"  worked  as  hard  as  himself,  he  was  clearly  en- 
titled to  as  good  a  garment.  Thus  provided,  Mr.  Clod,  after  inform- 
ing the  worthy  shopkeeper,  who  insisted  upon  his  partaking  of  some 
refreshment,  that  he  and  his  wife  would  be  happy  to  see  the  other 
gentleman  and  his  lady,  should  they  ever  be  in  their  "  parts ;" 
returned  home,  unfolded  his  treasures,  and  was  chuckling  in- 
wardly though  looking  unusually  grave  outwardly,  at  the  delight  ha 
knew  all  would  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  his  good  wife  and  anxious 
Sally.  Well,  certainly  the  dresses  were  beautiful,  and  Mrs.  Clod 
soon  perceived  the  delicate  compliment  that  had  been  paid  her,  when 
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it  was  pointed  out  by  her  loving  husband,  but  when  she  came  to  the 
knowing  Yorkshire,  "  now  for  it,"  thought  Mr.  Clod — she  burst  into 
tears,  and  fairly  told  her  wondering  spouse  that  she  would  never 
strut  as  stiff  as  if  she  were  in  a  churn,  with  silk  as  strong  as  deal 
boards,  and  he  in  such  a  miserable  rag ;  and  so  she  at  once  made  up 
her  mind,  to  take  her  husband  and  son  to  Manchester,  the  next  day, 
to  a  respectable  shop  and  have  clothes  made  to  fit  them  like  chris- 
tians, and  the  Yorkshire  would  do  to  make  up  for  something  less 
than  state  occasions.  Mrs.  Clod  put  her  threat  into  execution,  aye, 
and  had  even  straps  put  to  the  bottom  of  "RuchertY'  trowsers,  and 
every  thing  else  was  ordered  to  match,  and  when  "  Ruchert"  made  his 
grand  debut,  Mrs.  Clod  scarcely  knew  her  own  offspring,  and  it  is  no 
wonder,  for  it  was  then  discovered  even  by  the  young  ladies  of 
Oakmote,  and  certainly  by  all  the  yeomen's  daughters,  within  miles, 
that  there  was  not  a  prettier  youth  in  the  county.  Strange,  that  dress 
can  make  the  sons  of  hard  clay  look  as  well,  almost,  as  young  mew- 
ling lords,  but  so  it  is. 

The  dress-maker  did  not  for  a  moment  presume  that  Mrs.  Clod's 
garment  was  not  twice  the  value  of  her  daughter's,  but  candidly 
admitted  she  could  not  see  the  least  difference,  another  or  two  were 
very  sagaciously  of  the  same  opinion,  but  time  told  the  truth,  for 
Sally's  dress  was  worn  out  in  about  two  years,  whilst  Mrs.  Clod's  is 
as  good  as  the  day  it  was  first  put  on,  indeed  so  satisfied  are  the  wor- 
thy couple  of  the  honesty  of  the  draper,  that  they  would  think  them- 
selves most  ungrateful,  if  for  a  moment  they  ever  dreamed  of  patron- 
ising another. 

Mr.  Clod  was  almost  as  much  improved  as  his  son ;  he  dressed  him- 
self at  least  a  dozen  times  to  the  great  admiration  of  Mrs.  Clod.  The 
clothes  were  certainly  beautiful,  but,  alas,  were  not  destined  to  grace 
the  person  of  Mr.  Clod  on  the  august  wedding-day,  and  we  will  briefly 
tell  the  reader  why. 

Ever  since  the  announcement  of  the  glorious  festivities  that  were 
to  be  held  at  Oakmote,  there  was  a  general  struggle  by  every  party 
in  the  parish,  to  add,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  the  general  effect  of 
the  great  forthcoming  event.  For  this  purpose  it  was  determined  by 
some  of  the  most  ingenious  heads,  "to  be  fund  any  wheere,"  to  put  a 
few  surprises  on  the  good  family  of  their  worthy  landlord,  and  this 
was  one  of  them  :  it  would  seem  that  the  Oakmote  tenantry  under 
the  command  of  the  worthy  squire,  formed  a  troop  of  light  horse  of 
one  hundred  strong.  Some  few  years  after  the  peace,  it  was  thought 
prudent  by  their  worthy  captain  to  disband  them,  which  was  done 
with  great  solemnity  each  man  retaining  his  accoutrements,  clothing, 
&c.  Here  was  an  opportunity,  for  although  this  formidable  force 
had  been  broken  up  better  than  fifteen  years,  yet  it  was  evident  with 
a  week's  drilling,  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  possible  privacy,  it 
would  at  least  be  able  to  escort  the  wedding  cavalcade  to  church,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  was  resolved  to  meet  the  carriages  at  the  lodge, 
and  so  precede  them.  Then  as  the  predecessor  of  Mr.  Clod  had  found 
man  and  horse,  it  was  certain  he  must  find  one  also ;  now  Mr.  Clod 
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bad  never  "  sodiered"  an  hour  before,  but  was  too  loyal  a  man  not  to 
fall  in  upon  this  occasion. 

Then  the  church-ringers  had  prepared  to  start  the  very  instant  the 
clock-hammer  had  finished  the  last  blow  on  the  night  before  this  glo- 
rious morning. 

The  singers  had  a  still  brighter  treat  in  store,  as  we  shall  see,  whilst 
the  village  band  led  by  Lolly  Yews,  ( the  bassoon)  was  still  resolved 
to  commit  a  greater  surprise  than  all  put  together ;  their  clarionet 
was  dead,  so  they  got  one  from  a  neighboring  town,  but  Lolly  said  as 
be  was  a  real  Oakmotian,  he  was  resolved  to  lead.  The  big  drummer, 
a  butcher,  pleaded  the  same  privilege,  violoncello  followed  on  the 
same  side,  and  the  French  horn  was  resolved  not  to  be  outdone;  so 
it  was  agreed  that  the  clarionet,  a  terribly  bandy-legged  fellow,  should 
go  last.  These  were  only  the  principal  surprises,  to  name  a  tithe  of 
the  rest  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  the  whole 
account. 

Well  the  last  week  in  May  has  arrived,  and  the  firing  of  every 
gun  and  pistol  in  the  parish,  and  the  clashing  of  the  six  bells  tell  that 
the  happy  day  has  set  in  ;  a  day  that  shall  never  be  forgotten. 

Each  of  the  "  surprising"  parties  had  carefully  concealed  its  plans 
from  the  others,  the  ringers  had  clearly  got  the  start,  but  the  singers 
were  resolved  to  make  the  impression,  for  which  purpose  they  stole  to 
that  wing  of  the  hall  at  Oakmote,  where  they  suspected  the  ladies 
slept,  and  commenced  that  very  seasonable  christmas  carol,  begin- 
ning with  these  very  appropriate  words: — 

"  Christians,  awake,  salute  this  happy  morn, 

When  Emmaline  (this  was  the  surprise)  the  savior  of  this  village  was  born,'1  &x. 

• 

It  is  not  recorded  what  effect  the  surprise  had  upon  the  young  la- 
dies, for  they  happened  to  be  in  another  part  of  the  house,  but  every 
body  knows  the  effect  it  had  upon  Mr.  Small,  under  whose  window 
this  gentle  serenade  commenced,  for  though  it  was  his  wedding  day 
as  well  as  others',  yet  such  a  palpable  violation  of  the  laws  of  rhythm, 
offended  him  so  mightily  that  he  rebuked  them  from  his  window,  and 
said  that  had  they  informed  him  of  their  intention,  he  would  have 
prepared  something  suitable  for  the  occasion.  John,  however,  was 
sorry  when  he  saw  the  poor  fellows  retiring  quite  dismayed,  and  or- 
dered them  to  take  some  refreshment,  for  John  thought  it  would  not 
do  to  be  ill-natured  on  the  last  day  of  his  servitude,  and  the  first  of 
his  happiness  in  the  holy  bands  of  matrimony. 

The  day  has  come,  whilst  thousands  of  joyful  hearts  welcome  the 
first  break  of  the  May  morn,  for  to  sleep  on  such  a  morn  was  an  act, 
that  the  most  aged  would  shrink  from  having  recorded  in  the  myriad 
times  told  story.  No,  yon  dense  park,  with  its  countless  warblers, 
contains  not  lighter  hearts,  brighter  eyes,  nor  more  crowing  lungs 
than  do  the  grateful  tenantry  of  Oakmote. 

The  first  act  of  the  town,  after  seeing  that  all  the  arches,  festoon- 
ing, &c,  from  the  principal  lodge  to  the  parish  church  were  correct, 
was  to  pull  down  the  village  law  shop,  the  proprietor  wisely  consider- 
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ing,  that,  although,  the  late  occupant,  Mr.  Sharp  writ  was,  with  the 
rest  of  the  conspirators  against  the  amiahle  Sir  Abel  Landrose, 
transported  for  life,  still  it  was  a  necessary  act,  for  with  great  gravity 
he  contended  that  if  he  were  to  bring  it  back  into  its  original  use 
that  of  a  breeding  stable,  his  colts  would  never  have  any  luck,  so  it 
was  agreed  by  all  hands,  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  would 
be  to  remove  it  stick  and  stump ;  it  was  consequently  demolished, 
amid  roars  of  triumph.  It  was  then  proposed  that  Dr.  Priggin's 
house  should  be  next  assailed  ;  but  this  was  deemed  too  severe,  and 
coidd  be  of  no  use,  for  the  doctor  had  long  since  bolted  off  with  his 
family  to  America,  and  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  suspicion 
after  all,  that  he  had  assisted  Sharpwrit  in  his  foul  designs  against 
his  wife;  and  indeed,  to  do  the  doctor  justice,  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  laudanuming  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Sharpwrit ; 
he  may  have  pretended  so  to  Sharpwrit,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
only  to  delude  the  man,  whom,  long  before  that,  he  had  entertained 
such  a  terrible  dread  of.  He  was  innocent,  but  the  honest  villagers 
did  not  altogether  think  so,  for  the  repose  of  the  neighbourhood  had 
received  such  a  shock  ever  since  Mr.  Sharpwrit  and  the  worthy  Mr. 
M'Laughlan  began  their  operations,  that  their  vengeance  knew  not 
where  to  stop. 

A  formal  notice  was  posted  at  every  cross  road,  signifying  the 
town's  resolute  determination  to  horse-pond,  or  in  the  absence  of  that, 
to  tar  and  feather  ever)*  Scotch  pack-man  that  might  be  found  within 
range  of  the  parish  bells.  Mr.  M'Laughlan  had  no  doubt  been  duly 
apprized  of  this,  for  long  before  the  time  we  write,  he  had  left  the 
head  quarters  of  his  rounds,  indeed,  he  well  knew  that  his  life  would 
not  be  safe,  so  he  trudged  it  northwards. 

And  now  for  the  weddings.  The  morning  was  a  glorious  one,  and 
a  little  before  nine,  the  long  and  splendid  cavalcade  might  be  seen 
making  its  windings  through  the  drives  of  Oakmote.  We  shall  only 
name  the  few  first :  the  leading  carriage,  drawn  by  six  gTey  colts, 
contained  the  senior  Mr.  Rattler,  with  the  beautiful  Julia  Landrose; 
her  bridesmaid  (a  sister  of  Captain  Pilcher's),  and  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Oakmote. 

Then  next  came  the  famous  Oakmote  raven-blacks,  also  six  in 
number,  drawing  the  proprietor  of  the  extensive  grounds,  as  well  as 
prancing  down  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  Countess  Gordon,  the 
late  eldest  Miss  Landrose,  and  her  early  school  fellow,  Lady  Jane. 

The  next  were  the  well-known  silver  bays  of  General  Sir  John 
Landrose,  K.C.B.,  bringing  up  a  magnificent  new  carriage,  the  pre- 
sent of  Mrs.  Rattler  to  her  intended  daughter,  the  beautiful  Emma- 
line,  this  contained  the  worthy  Sir  John,  Emmaline,  Mira,  and  Mrs. 
Rattler.  Then  came  Mr.  James  Bowling's  carriage,  Captain  Pil- 
cher's, Mr.  Rattler's,  Mr.  Singleton's,  and  about  twenty  others,  all 
containing  their  respective  friends,  some  of  whom  had  come  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion. 

They  soon  arrived  at  the  grand  lodge,  where  assembled  thousands 
were  awaiting  their  approach,  and  though  a  greater  volume  of  ap- 
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plause  may  have  met  our  young  Sovereign,  never,  we  assert,  was 
there  one  more  heartfelt  or  more  prolonged.  Each  carriage  was 
honored  with  hursts  of  welcome;  hut  when  the  heauteous  and  benefi- 
cent Emmaline  was  seen  beside  General  Landrose,  their  joys  hurst 
forth  like  a  mighty  sea,  when  once  the  dykes  give  way. 

It  was  amidst  this  uproarious  joyousness,  that  the  "  regiment"  in 
good  soldier-like  style,  got  fairly  two  and  two  before  the  first  gay 
equipage,  and  on  they  went. 

All  the  young  bridegrooms  got  cheered,  almost  as  much  as  the 
brides,  and  certainly  when  our  hero  was  seen  sitting  next  to  the  deli- 
cate but  much  beloved  Sir  Abel  Landrose,  the  whole  mass  cheered 
him  in  a  way  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his  behaviour  during  his  sojourn 
at  Oakmote,  indeed,  he  was  beloved  by  all,  which  so  gratified  his 
worthy  sire,  that  he  could  scarcely  contain  himself  as  the  procession 
moved  on. 

We  shall  now  move  to  the  church  gates,  and  see  the  splendid  par- 
ties alight  from  their  respective  conveyances,  as  here  it  was  arranged 
that  all  should  walk  from  the  gates  to  the  church  door,  in  order  that 
every  spectator  might  have  a  fair  chance  of  seeing  the  interesting 
couples,  and  for  this  purpose  all  the  children  of  the  young  ladies' 
school  were  ranged,  dressed  in  white  with  wedding  favors,  to  receive 
their  friends  and  good  mistresses,  and  to  pay  them  such  tokens  of 
respect  as  were  in  their  little  powers  ;  none  pleased  the  soft-eyed 
Emmaline,  as  she  passed  their  little  rosy  faces,  so  much  as  these. 

Each  was  prepared,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  fair  maidens  besides, 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers. 

And  the  brides  literally  walked  upon  sweet  seen  ted- things ;  but 
not  before  some  one  else  had  got  a  taste  of  them,  and  it  was  done  in 
this  way : 

The  village  band,  led  by  Lolly  Yews,  which  he  did  literally  by 
walking  a  yard  the  first,  just  managed  to  step  up  the  carpeted  walks, 
before  Mr.  Rattler,  and  the  charming  Julia  Landrose  ;  there  was  no 
means  of  stopping  it,  for  the  moment  the  first  couple  proceeded  to- 
wards the  church,  the  band  very  appropriately  struck  up  the  merry 
air  of  the  March  in  Saul,  the  bassoon,  as  we  have  seen,  going  first, 
then  followed  the  French  horn,  the  violoncello,  double  drum,  and  last 
of  all  the  straddling  clarionet. 

In  despite  of  the  very  mortification  of  the  thing,  the  senior  Rattler 
could  not  help  laughing  when  he  found  himself  preceded  by  these 
well-disposed  bumpkins.  Mr.  Milds  met  the  grand  parties  with  great 
solemnity,  at  the  church  porch,  and  marched  before  them  to  the  altar, 
where  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the  presence  of  all  the  wives,  sons, 
and  daughters  of  the  tenantry  of  Oakmote,  and  whilst  the  happy  cou- 
ples are  being  made  indellibly  fast,  let  us  turn  to  the  soldiers  who  have 
so  gallantly  conducted  them  to  church. 

It  would  seem  that  an  arrangement  had  been  made  with  the  sexton 
of  the  church,  that  a  flag  should  be  hoisted,  the  very  moment  the 
ring  was  put  upon  each  bride's  finger,  and  the  cavalry  was  to  fire  on 
horseback,  a  few  of  joy,  for  so  it  was  called. 
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Well,  their  optics  were  soon  gratified  by  the  small  flag  jutting  up, 
and  the  fugleman  cried  out,  "  neau  lads,  thugh,"  and  a  sort  of  rip-rap 
explosion  from  the  holster  case  pocket  pieces  was  the  result,  and  a 
waltzing  and  jumping  party  was  started  by  the  uninitiated  geldings; 
for,  although,  they  had  carried  their  honored  burdens  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  as  steadily  as  though  they  were  going  to  battle,  it  was 
evident  they  had  not  calculated  upon  a  charge  to  begin  with,  and  the 
consequence  was,  about  thirty-two  of  the  best  riders  measured  their 
breadths  and  a  portion  of  their  lengths  on  sods,  stones,  or  mire,  just 
as  the  case  might  happen:  Mr.  Clod  was  honored  with  a  fall  on  the 
first,  and  his  scarlet  facings  were  transformed  into  a  color  very  much 
resembling  that  which  an  ass  had  been  breakfasting  upon  some  half 
hour  before.  The  most  vexatious  part  of  the  whole  affair  was,  that 
sympathy,  though  no  doubt  great,  was  expressed  in  certainly  a  sin- 
gular way,  not  with  convulsive  sobs,  as  we  should  have  expected,  but 
by  convulsions  of  laughter. 

Soon  another  flag  was  seen  jutting  up,  but  no,  no  more  of  few  of 
joys,  they  had  had  joy  and  shooting  enough ;  a  third  flag  presented 
itself,  but  it  was  only  responded  to  by  a  scratch  on  the  ear,  or  a 
brush  of  some  sadly  bedaubed  arm.  When  the  wedding  parties  re- 
turned, they  summoned  up  courage,  and  put  their  fatal  weapons  into 
their  proper  places,  and  the  order  being  given  to  draw  swoords,  they 
capered  before  the  happy  couples  to  the  lodge  gates,  and  then  left 
them  for  still  more  important  duties,  whilst  the  crowd  took  off  the 
horses  of  each  carriage  as  it  arrived,  and  drew  the  respective  parties 
to  the  hall. 

Mr.  James  Bowling  and  his  lovely  bride  were  the  first  to  meet 
with  this  honor,  then  to  Captain  Pilcher  and  the  late  Miss  Bowling, 
were  hundreds  of  eager  hands  for  the  office,  but  when  Raby  Rattler 
and  his  elegant  though  pale  bride  were  seen,  a  maddening  rush  was 
made  to  honor  this  good  pair. 

And  again  and  again  the  air  was  rent  with  applause. 

We  said  the  bold  soldiers  had  other  important  duties  to  perform, 
ere  they  returned  to  Oakmote  to  breakfast;  this  was  to  conduct  the 
solemn  Mr.  Small  and  Miss  Spinks  in  a  post  chaise  and  pair,  with 
several  other  couples  in  gigs,  shandries,  and  the  like,  with  their 
friends,  for  all  the  lovers  in  the  village  were  resolved  to  get  married 
on  this  auspicious  day.  The  consequence  was,  that  theirs  was  a 
much  larger  affair,  and  in  some  respects  went  off  much  better,  as  the 
band,  upon  being  properly  rebuked  for  playing  so  malapropos  a  tune 
as  the  "  Saul  March,"  struck  up  on  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Small  and 
his  grandly  attired  bride,  "  See  the  Conquering  Hero,"  and  whilst 
the  ceremony  was  going  on,  they  played  "  God  Save  the  Queen," 
interspersed  with  "  Moll  in  the  Wood."  The  soldiers  did  not  shoot, 
but  amused  themselves  with  scraping  each  other. 

Well,  "swoords"  were  again  drawn,  and  this  time  all  returned  not 
only  to  the  lodge,  but  through  its  welcome  gate  to  the  lawn  of  Oak- 
mote,  where  a  breakfast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  were  admitted  who 
had  r    eived  tickets,  as  the  whole  was  not  to  be  thrown  open  to  the 
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public  until  three  o'clock,  when  all,  be  what  th^y  might,  a  proper  re- 
gard being  paid  to  appearance  and  habit,  were  made  welcome  to  the 
well-spread  tables  of  the  marquees  and  out-buildings.  No  ox  roast- 
ing, or  rather  one-half  being  burnt,  and  the  other  left  sufficiently  raw 
to  satisfy  the  most  sceptical  that  the  meat  was  fresh ;  no,  every  thing 
was  cooked,  well  cooked  in  joints,  .and  placed  as  if  it  were  to  be  eaten 
by  people  who  had  fed  at  good  men's  tables. 

We,  perhaps,  need  not  say  that  a  grand  breakfast  was  to  be  given  at 
the  hall ;  but  this  we  may  be  pennitted  to  say,  that  it  was  neither  a 
la  fourchettc,  nor  any  other  Frenchified  affair,  but  a  breakfast  which 
there  is  no  thorough-bred  English  family,  but  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  partake  of. 

The  only  specimen  of  the  whole-ox -roasting  days,  was  perhaps  a* 
fine  spring  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn,  being  converted  into  cold  punch 
during  the  festivities.  Whilst  this  and  other  sources  of  gratification 
were  in  full  play,  three  travelling  carriages  dashed  down  the  lawn, 
and  thus  the  very  parties  whom  the  overjoyous  crowd  were  intending 
once  more  to  cheer  ere  they  departed,  gave  them  fairly  the  slip. 

The  first  of  these  carriages  contained  Captain  Wilthrop  Pilcher 
and  his  lady,  who  were  making  for  his  family  house  ;  the  second  oc- 
cupied by  James  Bowling  and  bride,  who  were  off*  to  spend  the  honey- 
moon at  one  of  Sir  John  Landrose's  estates,  in  Devonshire ;  the 
third,  in  which  were  Raby  and  all  that  he  held  dear,  was  going  to  a 
magnificent  mansion  which  had  been  that  day  presented  to  him  by 
the  best  of  fathers.  It  is  said  that  General  Landrose  gave  his  pre- 
server something  to  start  house-keeping  with,  at  parting ;  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  Emmaline  carried  a  little  bag,  containing  a  draft  bearing 
his  name,  and  purporting  to  represent  thirty  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  we  have  come  pretty  nearly  to  the  conclusion 
of  our  labors :  what  more  have  we  to  tell  our  gentle  readers,  save 
that  a  ball,  of  the  most  magnificent  description,  was  given  in  the 
large  marquee,  when  the  most  splendid  bands  were  in  attendance ; 
that  rich  and  poor,  after  twelve,  skipped  it  alike.  The  country 
dances  lasted  till  after  six  the  next  morning,  when  again  the  plenti- 
fully stored  tables  were  thrown  open,  and  in  the  evening  dancing, 
fireworks  and  every  possible  amusement  that  art  could  devise,  were 
given,  ending  with  rural  sports.  In  few,  the  fortnight  was  strictly 
obeyed,  and  there  was  not  one  in  the  parish  but  had  cause  to  bless 
those  days. 

And  these  things  are  talked  of  to  this  hour,  for  the  events  were 
written  in  their  hearts,  a  more  lasting  record  than  those  well  perioded 
ones  which  were  never  known,  save  in  the  monthly  magazines  and 
county  gazettes. 


, 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 


The  general  reader  may  wish  to  know  something  more  about  some 
of  the  persons  who  have  figured  in  this  true  history,  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  our  power  to  give  him,  in  our  concluding  chapter. 

We  will  begin  with  the  heir  of  Landrose,  the  worthy  Sir  Abel. 
His  first  act  was,  on  coining  to  the  estate  of  which  he  was  the  last 
entail,  to  divide  it  into  three  portions,  making  deeds  of  gift  of  two 
shares  to  his  two  young  aunts ;  the  other  he  had  reserved  to  himself, 
not  however  before  he  had  settled  upon  Mrs.  Muggynson  (at  the  wish 
of  her  husband)  and  heirs  for  ever,  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds  per 
annum  ;  on  the  worthy  O'Mazem  fifty  pounds  yearly  for  life,  with  a 
round  sum,  we  cannot  say  how  much,  to  begin  with.  Mr.  O'Mazem 
was  puzzled  several  days  and  nights  to  know  what  he  should  do  with 
his  great  wealth,  first  he  thought  he  would  start  merchant  again,  then 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  not  to  risk  it  in  business,  so  the  best 
thing  would  be  to  retire  to  his  native  country,  there  build  a  castle  and 
live  in  peace,  and  then  he  thought  it  would  be  better  to  buy  one — 
one  thing,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do,  and  that  was  at 
once  to  go  to  Ireland,  and  "  sill  all  his  poor  relations.'*  When 
asked  how  he  intended  to  effect  that,  he  said,  by  lending  every 
mother's  son  a  pound  a-piece,  and  then  he  should  never  see  either 
coin  or  kindred  again. 

Mr.  Muggynson  is  still  the  agent  of  Mr.  Hicks,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  has  filled  with  lasting  credit  to  himself.  His  amiable 
lady  seldom  or  never  pens  a  stanza,  she  having  taken  great  disgust 
at  the  misfortune  attending  the  first  night  of  her  grand  tragedy, 
indeed  it  was  partly  in  consideration  of  the  compliment  her  worthy 
husband  paid  her  in  requesting  Sir  Abel  to  make  the  munificent  gift 
to  her,  rather  than  to  himself,  as  he  said  he  should  not  wish  his  dear 
wife  to  impair  her  health  and  complexion  by  poring  over  the  "nightly 
lamp."  Her  fame  was  great  enough,  so  she  wisely  retired  to  her  do- 
mestic duties  and  the  cares  of  a  tender  family,  Sir  Abel  being  a 
constant   visiter. 

As  to  the  young  ladies  at  Cottonlord,  the  reason  why  they  did  not 
honor  the  festivities  at  Oakmote,  was  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
event  happening  in  their  own  family,  which  was  no  other  than  Miss 
Thespia  being  married  only  a  few  days  before  to  a  young  gentleman 
who  was  honored  with  a  selection  in  preference  to  ner  countless  ad- 
mirers, in  consequence  of  its  being  discovered  that  he  bid  fair  to  be 
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the  best  amateur  actor  in  the  kingdom.      Miss  Julia  was  with  them 
on  their  continental  tour. 

Another  family  we  grieve  to  say  was  absent  through  similar  rea- 
sons, that  is,  taking  a  trip  to  the  same  continent,  it  being  more  con- 
venient than  either  the  one  of  Africa,  or  perhaps,  the  one  that  Mr. 
Sharpwrit  and  friends  had  just  embarked  for.  We  mean  Archdeacon 
Bang  and  family  ;  Mrs.  Williams,  late  Miss  Bang,  leaving  her 
affectionate  husband  the  very  instant  she  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of  Landrose  Castle ;  she  enter- 
taining a  fervent  hope  that  he  would  be  transported  with  the  other 
conspirators.  In  this,  however,  she  was  disappointed,  for  there  was 
not  the  least  evidence  to  shew  that  he  was  acting  in  collusion  with 
his  father  and  Sharpwrit;  on  the  contrary,  his  counselestablished  his 
innocence,  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  enemy  the  'Deacon  and 
family  had  in  the  world,  and  so  he  was  liberated,  and  we  just  hear 
he  is  gone  in  pursuit  of  his  adored  wife,  for  one  thing  he  is  deter- 
mined upon,  whatever  else  he  may  fail  in,  to  have  every  sixpence  of 
the  £10,000.  The  lawyers  say  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
his  failing. 

Sir  Abel  Landrose  also  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  same  worthy 
Archdeacon's  conduct  respecting  the  committal,  but  in  consequence 
of  the  most  humiliating  apologies,  prayers,  &c,  from  his  family ; 
and  Sir  John  Landrose  and  Mr.  Bowling,  thinking  that  he  had 
already  paid  dearly  enough  for  his  intenneddling  conduct,  Sir  Abel 
was  induced  to  withdraw  his  suit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  still  preface  the  elder  Landrose  with  the 
sign  of  baronetcy,  the  fact  is,  that  Government  hearing  of  his  loss  of 
title,  offered  him  a  peerage,  this  he  refused  as  he  had  no  issue  and 
no  intentions  to  marry;  his  friends  were  resolved  however,  not  to 
place  him  in  a  position  where  a  thousand  mistakes  and  corrections 
might  occur,  and  so  at  once  conferred  upon  him  a  knighthood  of  the 
Bath,  together  with  his  appointment  of  General ;  and  whilst  we  are 
speaking  of  that  truly  good  and  amiable  man,  we  may  inform  the 
reader,  that  his  time  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  visiting  Mr. 
Rattler,  jun.  and  lady,  Sir  Abel  Landrose,  and  Oakmote.  Indeed 
the  last  time  we  heard  of  him,  he  and  Mr.  Bowling  were  at  their  old 
game  of  chess,  whilst  Sir  Abel  and  Mr.  Milds,  were  disputing  for  the 
tenth  time  whether  Sophocles  or  Lope  de  Vega  wrote  the  greatest 
number  of  tragedies. 

Of  Sir  Abel  we  may  add,  that  though  his  health  is  still  but  delicate, 
he  is  wonderfully  improved  both  in  that  and  spirits. 

Mr.  Small  and  his  good-hearted  lady,  live  at  a  beautiful  cottage, 
built  by  himself  about  a  mile  off  Oakmote,  but  he  still  honors 
the  family  with  his  advice  and  assistance  on  state  occasions,  and  inva- 
riably waits  upon  his  old  master  in  cases  extraordinary.  Mr. 
Small,  like  Mrs.  Muggynson,  has  long  reposed  his  pen,  and  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Abel  Landrose,  and  his  late  worthy  master,  he  does 
not  intend  to  publish  one  word  of  his  vast  MSS.  until  after  his 
death,  and  not  then  unless  his  executors  should  be  of  the  opinion, 
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that   the  world  is  sufficiently  advanced,  and  ameliorated  to  receive 
them. 

Sharpwrit,  Williams,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  have  long 
since  sailed  for  Sydney.  Sharp  writ,  before  leaving  this  country,  left 
this  pleasant  information  for  those  who  have  still  to  exist  in  it. 
After  a  variety  of  remarks  as  to  his  career  and  that  of  his  brother 
practitioners,  he  concluded — "  in  short,  as  the  law  stands  ( I  may 
now  be  supposed  to  speak  sincerely)  an  attorney  has  more  power — 
thrice — to  do  wrong  than  the  Lord  Chancellor.*1 

Although  both  Sir  John  Landrose  and  the  elder  Rattler  used  every 
effort  to  induce  the  worthy  Mr.  Milds  to  accept  a  better  living,  he  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  old  parsonage -house,  still  giving  the  same 
worthy  advice  and  unceasing  instruction,  to  all  who  ask  it  at  his 
hands ;  and  though  not  one  shilling  has  been  added  to  his  cure,  yet 
it  is  said  that  the  young  ladies,  his  daughters,  shall  not  go  dowerless, 
for  it  has  been  hinted  that  the  wedding  presents  alone  which  he  re- 
ceived on  the  late  auspicious  events  were  equal  to  ten  years'  salary. 
The  reader  must  rejoice  at  this,  for  hard  indeed  must  have  been  the 
fate  of  that  happy  village,  if  he  should  have  been  removed  through 
pecuniary  difficulties. 

His  sons,  Sir  John  has  long  since  provided  lucrative  situations  for, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  young  ladies  do  not  want  offers,  for  it  is 
said  they  are  very  amiable,  and  Mrs.  Milds  says  she  never  had  an 
undutiful  expression  from  one  of  them  since  they  were  capable  of 
proper  reflection,  and  she  likewise  remarks  she  is  the  happiest  mother 
living.  But  we  are  bound  to  say,  that,  like  her  husband,  she  is  a  little 
given  to  boasting. 

Of  Mr.  Jacob  Weaselstott  we  may  say,  that  although  he  got  well 
paid  for  his  attendance  on  his  master's  trial,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  evidences,  yet  we  are  sorry  to  add  that  it  was  soon  spent  in 
low  pot-houses,  for  ever  since  his  discharge  from  the  law-shop,  he 
took  to  lazy  habits,  his  father  had  now  no  farm,  and  it  was  not  likely 
Jacob  could  work,  after  such  a  nice  employment  as  the  one  we  have 
seen  him  engaged  in.  The  money  being  spent,  and  not  a  soul  in  the 
village  deigning  to  take  the  least  notice  of  him,  he  enlisted  in  a  foot 
regiment,  and  so  soon  improved  a  few  of  his  comrades  in  the  myste- 
ries of  legal  acquirement,  that  they  did  not  pay  a  sufficient  atlention 
to  the  military;  the  consequence  was,  that  through  some  of  Jacob's 
law  points  being  wrong,  three  of  them  got  flogged,  and  Jacob  de- 
serted, crept  to  his  father's  hut,  who  was  by  this  an  under  game- 
keeper, robbed  him  of  all  he  could  carry  away,  and  made  off  with  the 
plunder ;  he  has  not  since  been  heard  of,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  capture,  as  his  father  says  he  shall  yet  live  to  see  him 
sent  after  his  master,  if  better  fortune  still,  does  not  await  him. 

We  have  hitherto  not  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  faie 
of  the  unhappy  Lenardo  and  his  beloved  Zuletta  j  our  readers  will 
ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  opportunity  rather  than  a  wish  to  keep  them 
in  suspense.  Zuletta,  through  the  timely  fire  of  Slimpksin's  party, 
was  rescued  from  a  living  grave,  for  although  Lenardo  was  stabbed  as 
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we  have  seen,  be  still  retained  sense  enough  of  his  mistress'  position 
to  make  it  known  to  his  adherents.  When  Floss'  party  fled  she  was 
at  once  dug  out,  but  was  weeks  before  she  was  recovered.  The 
wretched  Don,  her  father,  upon  information  of  her  supposed  death, 
for  it  never  was  expected  for  a  moment  that  she  could  survive,  ran 
distracted,  as  we  have  witnessed,  and  being  quite  insane,  dashed  him- 
self off  a  precipice  into  a  rapid  stream,  and  was  never  heard  of 
more.  The  most  skilful  attention  was  procured  for  the  ill-fated 
Lenardo,  the  beloved  and  only  son  of  his  parents,  and  after  some 
months  he  was  pronounced  quite  well.  We  need  not  add  that  his 
fiiends  gave  their  ready  consent,  to  his  union  with  one  of  the  most  faith- 
ful of  her  sex,  the  watchful  Zuletta.     A  happier  pair  does  not  exist. 

And  whilst  on  Australian  affairs,  we  may  as  well  inform  the  reader 
that  Mr.  Potman,  some  time  after  the  horrible  events  we  have  seen 
related  there,  left  for  England,  with  a  detennination  to  abide  the 
decision  of  the  offended  laws  of  his  country,  as  to  the  death  of  Sir 
Patrick. 

He  was  in  bad  health  when  he  left  Sydney,  and  on  his  passage 
home  it  was  quite  apparent  the  disease  was  rapidly  gaining  strength. 
He  had  just  time  to  land,  see  his  friends,  make  his  will,  when,  in  the 
youth  of  life,  he  breathed  his  last;  thus  falling  a  victim  to  bad  tuition, 
and  to  foolishly  giving  way,  rather  than  any  desire,  to  that  terrible 
passion  of  gambling.  He  bequeathed  one  half  of  his  fortune  to  the 
two  sisters  of  Sir  Patrick,  as  an  atonement  for  his  crime ;  the  rest  to 
his  only  sister. 

Slimpksin  and  Jophtit,  although  it  is  likely  something  might  have 
been  done  for  them  by  government,  through  the  interference  of 
Potman,  fled  it  is  supposed  to  New  Zealand — they  have  never  been 
heard  of  since. 

Mr.  Singleton  and  his  lady,  though  shocked  at  the  terrible  death 
of  Floss,  could  not  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  divine  providence, 
in  bringing  such  a  monster  to  so  horrible  an  end  ;  they  lead  a  retired 
and  happy  life,  dispensing  good  to  all  within  the  wide  circle  of  their 
bounty. 

Mrs.  O'Blaizes  got  well  paid  for  her  trip  to  England,  indepen- 
dently of  her  effecting  the  re-union  of  the  most  prudent  of  daughters 
and  her  graceless  son-in-law.  They  both  begged,  however,  not  to  be 
forced  back  to  Ireland :  this  request  was  granted,  on  condition  that 
he  would  drop  the  No.  2  Robber  business,  and  then  he  should  be  put 
into  some  lawful  calling.  He  agreed,  and  was  with  his  managing 
wife  put  into  a  snug  pot-house,  where,  inaugre  the  promise  held  out 
to  his  mother-in-law,  he  still  amuses  his  customers  with  specimens  of 
his  conceptions  of  the  No.  2  Robber  part,  and  sometimes  even 
"  condescinds"  to  the  No.  1 ;  but  this  is  generally  done  to  please  his 
wife  and  not  his  customers. 

Mr.  John  Plant  is  still  the  respected  and  talented  gardener  of 
Oakmote ;  his  health  being  drank  some  thousands  of  times  during 
the  late  festivities  there,  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  got  Sharp- 
writ  horseponded. 
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It  may  almost  appear  unnecessary,  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding,  that  Mrs.  May  conducts  the  domestic  arrangements  of  Oak- 
mote  with  the  same  talent  and  kindness  to  all  around  her,  which  we 
have  ever  seen  to  be  her  course  throughout  her  useful  career. 

And  now  for  the  last  time  to  our  hero  and  heroine,  with  one  or  two 
more  of  our  friends  at  Oakmote  ;  and  without  following  them  to  their 
retreat,  and  shewing  how  they  were  received  there,  &c,  we  shall  be 
able  to  show  how  they  were  welcomed  at  another  place,  for  on  casting 
our  eye  over  the  Court  Gazette,  soon  after  the  late  pleasing  events 
we  have  witnessed  at  Oakmote,  we  perceived  the  following  announce- 
ment : — 

"  The  levee  was  in  every  respect  the  most  splendid  of  the  season, 
and  amongst  the  number  of  our  fair  countrywomen  who  were  honored 
with  a  presentation  to  the  Queen,  was  Mrs.  Bowling,  sister  to  General 
Sir  John  Landrose,  on  her  marriage  to  the  heir  of  that  princely 
domain,  Oakmote.  The  next  was  the  lady  of  Captain  Sir  Wilthrop 
Pilcher,  sister  to  the  latter  lady's  husband,  a  lady  of  great  personal 
beauty.  The  next  was  a  younger  lady  of  the  same  family,  the  far- 
famed  Emmaline  Bowling,  now  Mrs.  Raby  Rattler.  The  Queen,  it 
is  said,  had  often  heard  of  her  great  personal  beauty,  and  of  some 
heroic  actions  in  her  early  youth.  The  whole  Court  was  evidently 
anxious  to  see  this  paragon,  and  it  was  admitted  by  all  that  if  ever 
perfection  entered  the  old  walls  of  St.  James',  it  was  the  being  whom 
the  Queen  was  just  then  receiving  with  such  evident  concern,"  &c.&c. 

The  Gazette  no  doubt  tells  the  truth,  for  not  only  for  personal 
beauty,  but  for  goodness  of  soul,  for  real  humanity  of  purpose,  the 
earth  does  not  contain  one  that  can  surpass  her. 

Of  her  husband  it  will  perhaps  be  enough  to  say,  that  he  deserves 
such  a  wife,  for  we  could  write  a  hundred  histories  of  his  "  acts  well 
done." 

Thus,  dear  reader,  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  labors ;  we 
trust  wo  have  travelled  pleasantly  by  the  way.  We  may  have  un- 
folded scenes  to  shock  thy  gentle  nature ;  we  may  have  intruded 
upon  thy  unsuspectibility,  villanies,  and  crimes  with  which  (and  be 
thankful)  thou  wert  not  before  acquainted — be  it  so,  we  have  told 
the  truth,  and,  we  trust,  to  thy  profit ;  for  whatever  may  be  urged  as 
the  defect  of  our  labors,  that  of  not  wishing  to  ameliorate  the  passions 
and  correct  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  creatures,  we  do  feel  assured  will 
not  be  in  the  number. 

Therefore,  good  bye,  and  though  we  may  part  for  some  time,  we 
trust  not  for  ever,  for  on  the  success  of  a  claim  to  thy  friendship  will 
another  demand  be  speedily  made  upon  thy  forbearance  and  ac- 
quaintance. 


THE    END. 


EKTERED   AT   STATIONEBB     HALL. 


t. 


